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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  KRANClSCANa 

In  a  former  chapter  we  considered  the  Mendicants  as  an  active 
agency  in  the  suppression  of  hei'esy.  One  of  the  Orders,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  restricted  itself  to  this  function,  and  we  have 
now  to  examine  the  career  of  the  Franciscans  as  the  subjects  of 
the  spirit  of  perswiuting  uniformity  which  they  did  so  much  to 
render  dominant. 

While  the  mission  of  both  Orders  was  to  reileem  the  Church 
from  the  depth  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  sunk,  the  Domin- 
icuns  were  more  especially  trained  to  take  ]>art  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life.  They  therefore  attracted  the  more  restless  and 
aggressive  spirits;  they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  world, 
like  the  Jesuits  of  later  days,  and  the  worldliness  wliich  necessar 
rily  came  with  success  awakened  little  antagonism  within  the 
organization.  Power  and  luxury  were  welcomed  and  enjoyed. 
Even  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  eloquently  defend- 
ed, against  William  of  Saint-Amour,  the  superlative  holiness  of 
absolute  poverty,  subsequently  admitted  that  poverty  should  be 
proportione<l  to  the  object  wliich  an  Onler  was  fitted  to  at- 
tain.'''^ 


*  Tb.  Aqaia.  Summ.  Sec  Sec.  Q.  clxxzriii.  art  7.  ad  1. 
III.— 1 
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It  was  otherwise  with  the  Franciscans.  Though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  founders  determined  not  to  render  the  Order  a  simply 
contemplative  one,  the  salvation  of  the  individual  through  re- 
treat from  the  world  and  its  temptations  bore  a  much  larger  part 
in  their  motives  than  in  those  of  Dominic  and  his  followers.* 
Absolute  poverty  and  self-abnegation  were  its  primal  principles, 
and  it  inevitably  drew  to  itself  the  intellects  which  sought  a  ref- 
uge from  the  temptations  of  life  in  self-absorbing  contomplation, 
in  dreamy  speculation^ and  in  the  renunciation  of  all  that  renders 
life  attractive  to  average  human  nature.  As  tlio  organization 
grew  in  wealth  and  power  there  were  necessarily  dovelo|)ed  within 
its  bosom  antagonisms  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
nourished  a  spirit  of  mysticism,  which,  though  recognized  in  its 
favorite  appellation  of  the  Seraphic  Order,  sometimes  found  the 
trammels  of  orthmloxy  oppressive.  On  tlie  other,  the  men  who 
continuwl  tc>  cherish  the  views  of  the  founders  as  to  the  supreme 
obhgation  of  absolute  poverty  could  not  reconcile  their  consciences 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its  display  in  splendor,  and 
they  rejected  the  ingenious  devices  which  sought  to  accommo- 
date the  possession  of  riches  with  the  abnegation  of  all  posses- 
sion. 

In  fact,  the  three  vows,  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity, 
were  all  equally  impossible  of  absolute  observance.  The  first 
was  irreconcilable  with  human  necessities,  the  others  with  human 
passions.  As  for  chastity,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  shows 
the  impracticability  of  its  enforcement.     As  for  obedience,  in  the 


*  Even  the  great  FruncLscan  prcnchcr,  BcrtliolU  of  Ratisbon  (nlio  died  in 
1272)  will  concede  only  qualified  merit  to  those  who  Inbor  to  anve  the  souU  of 
their  feUow-creaturcs,  and  snch  labors  can  easily  be  carried  to  excen.  The  duty 
which  a  man  owes  to  his  own  bouI,  in  prayer  and  devotion,  la  of  mtich  greater 
moment.  —  Beati  Fr.  Bcrtholdi  a  Itntisljona  Sennones  {Monacliii.  1893,  p.  29). 
See  also  his  compariwiu  of  the  contemplative  with  the  active  life.  The  former 
is  Knchacl,  the  latter  is  Leah,  and  ia  most  perilous  when  wholly  devoted  to  good 
works  (lb.  pp.  44-5). 

So  the  great  Spiritual  FranciscAu,  Pierre  Jean  OUvl — **KBt  igitur  (ot!u9  rti- 
tiouis  summa,  quod  contemplatio  est  ex  suo  gcnero  perfectior  omni  alia  acUone," 
though  ho  admits  that  a  lesser  portion  of  time  may  allowably  bo  devoted  to  the 
salvation  of  fellow-creatures.— Franz  Ebrlc,  Arctuv  fUr  Litteratur-und  Eirchea- 
gescbichtc,  1887,  p.  603. 
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sense  attached  to  it  of  absolute  renunciation  of  the  will,  its  in- 
compatibility with  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  was  sho^vn  at  an 
early  period,  when  Friar  llaymo  of  Fcvershara  overthrew  Oregory, 
the  Provincial  of  Paris,  and,  not  long  afterwanls,  withstood  the 
j^eneral  Elias,  and  procureil  his  deposition.  As  for  poverty,  we 
shall  see  to  what  inextricable  complications  it  led,  despite  the 
effort*  of  successive  |x>p«'S,  until  the  imperious  will  and  resolute 
common-sense  of  John  XXII.  brought  the  Order  from  its  seraphic 
heights  down  to  the  every-day  necessities  of  human  life — at  the 
cost,  it  must  bo  confesse<l,  of  a  schism.  The  trouble  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  St.  Francis,  foreseeing  the  efforts  which  would  be 
made  to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  Rule,  hatl,  in  his  Testament,  strictly 
forbidden  all  altemtions,  glosses,  and  explanations,  and  had  com- 
mandetl  that  these  instructions  should  be  read  in  all  chaptera 
of  the  Oitler.  With  the  growth  of  the  Fmnciscan  legend, 
moreover,  the  Rule  was  held  to  be  a  special  divine  revelation, 
equal  in  authority  to  the  gospel,  and  St.  Francis  was  glorified  until 
he  became  a  being  j'ather  divine  than  human.* 

Even  before  the  death  of  the  founder,  in  1220,  a  Franciscan  U 
found  in  Paris  openly  teaching  heresies — of  what  nature  we  are 
not  tohl,  but  probably  the  m^'stio  reveries  of  an  overwrnught 
brain.  As  yet  there  was  no  Inquisition,  and,  as  he  was  not  sub- 
ject to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  he  was  brought  before  the  papal 
legate,  where  he  asserted  many  things  contrary  to  the  oi*tho<lox 
faith,  and  was  imprisoned  for  life.  This  foreshatlowed  much  that 
was  to  follow,  though  there  is  a  I6ng  interval  before  we  hear 
again  of  similar  exam] >les.t 

The  more  serious  tniuble  concerning  poverty  was  not  long  in 
developing  itself.  Next  to  St.  Francis  himself  in  the  Order  stood 
Elias.  Before  Francis  went  on  his  mission  to  convert  the  Soldan 
he  had  sent  Elias  as  provincial  beyond  the  sea,  and  on  his  return 
from  the  adventure  he  brought  Elias  home  with  him.  At  the 
first  geneml  chapter,  held  in  li!*il,  Francis  being  too  much  en- 


•  Tlmm  dc  Eccle»ton  dc  Advcntn  Minorum  CoU.  v.— S.  Francis.  Testamt'ct. 
(Opp.  1S49,  p,  48).— Nicolrti.  PP.  III.  Bull.  EfHC  qui  nemhiat  (Lib.  v.  Sexto  xii.  8). 
— Lil>.  Sentciitt.  Inq.  Tolon.  pp.  301,  303, 

tCiiron,  Turonenfl.  ann,  132S  (D-  Bouquet,  XV 111.  319).  — Albcric.  Tnum 
Font.  Chron.  ann.  1228. 
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feebled  to  preside,  Elias  acted  as  spokesman  and  Francis  sat  at 
his  feet,  pulling  his  gown  when  he  wanted  anything  said.  In 
1223  we  hear  of  Ciesarius,  the  German  provincial,  going  to  Italy 
**to  the  blessed  Francis  or  the  Friar  Elias."  When,  through  in- 
firmity or  inabihty  to  maintain  discipline,  Francis  retired  from 
the  genei*alato,  Elias  was  vicar-general  of  the  Order,  to  whom 
Francis  submitted  himself  as  humbly  as  the  meanest  brother,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  saint,  in  October,  122G,  it  was  Elias  who  noti- 
fied the  brethren  throughout  Europe  of  the  event,  and  informed 
them  of  the  Stigmata,  which  the  humility  of  Francis  had  always 
concealed.  Although  in  Febi-uary,  1227,  Giovanni  Parenti  of  Flor- 
ence was  elected  general,  Elias  seems  practically  to  have  retained 
control.  Parties  were  rapidly  forming  themselves  in  the  Order, 
and  the  lines  between  them  were  ever  more  sharply  drawn.  Elias 
was  worldly  and  ambitious ;  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  affaii^  in  Italy;  he  could  foresee  the  power 
attaching  to  the  command  of  the  Order,  and  he  liad  not  much 
scruple  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  lie  umlertook  the  eitjc- 
tion  of  a  magnificent  church  at  Assisi  to  receive  the  bones  of  the 
humble  Francis,  and  he  was  unsparing  in  his  demands  for  money 
to  aid  in  its  construction.  The  very  handhng  of  money  was  an 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  aU  true  brethren,  yet  all  the  prov- 
inces were  called  upon  to  contribute,  and  a  marble  coffer  was 
place<l  in  front  of  the  building  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  pious. 
This  was  unendurable,  and  Friar  Leo  went  to  Perugia  to  consult 
with  the  blessed  Gilio,  who  had  been  the  third  associate  to  join 
St.  Francis,  who  said  it  wiis  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  found- 
er. "  Shall  I  break  it,  thou  T*  inquired  Leo.  "  Yes,*'  replied  Gilio, 
"if  you  are  dead,  but  if  you  are  alive,  let  it  alone,  for  you  will 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  persecution  of  Elias."  Not  withstand- 
ing  this  warning,  Leo  went  to  Assisi,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
some  comrades  broke  the  coffer;  Elias  filled  all  Assisi  with  his, 
\vrath,  and  Leo  took  refuge  in  a  hermitage.*  y 


*  FrAt  Jordan!  Chron.  c  9, 14, 17,  31,  50  (Annlccta  Frandsc&na,  Quaracclti, 
1885,  I.  4-6,  II,  IB).— S.  Ppancia.  Teataraent.  (Opp.  p.  47);  Ejuad.  Epistt.  vl, 
vii.,  viii.  (lb.  10-U).— Amoni  Legonda  8.  Francisci,  p.  106  (Roma,  1880).— Wad- 
ding, ann.  1329,  No.  2.— CbroD.  Gloasbcrgcr  ann.  1S27  (Analcct.  Franciscana  XL 
p.45)L 


ELIAS  GENEUAL   MINISTER. 


When  the  edifice  was  sutRciently  advanced,  a  general  chapter 
Tras  held  in  1230  to  solemnize  the  translation  of  the  saintly  coq^se. 
Elias  sought  to  utilize  the  occasion  for  his  ow-n  election  to  the 
generalate  hy  summoning  to  it  only  those  hrethren  on  whose 
sapport  he  could  reckon,  but  Giovanni  got  wind  of  this  and  made 
the  summons  general.  Elias  then  caused  the  translation  to  be  ef- 
fected before  the  brotliren  had  assembled;  his  faction  endeavored 
to  forestall  the  action  of  the  chapter  by  carrying  him  from  his 
cell,  breaking  open  the  doors,  and  placing  him  in  the  general's 
seat.  Giovanni  appeared,  and  after  tumultuous  proceedings  his 
friends  obtained  the  upjK^r  hand ;  the  disturbei-s  were  scattered 
among  the  provinces,  and  Elias  retreated  to  a  hermitage,  where 
he  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  and  tlirough  this  show  of 
sanctity  obtaine<i  reconciliation  to  the  Order.  Finally,  in  the 
chapter  of  1232,  his  ambition  was  rewarded.  Giovanni  was  de- 
posed and  he  was  elected  general.*  ^ 

These  turbulent  intrigues  were  not  the  only  evidence  of  the 
rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Order.  Before  Francis's  Testament  was 
live  years  old  Km  commands  against  evasions  of  the  Rule  by  cun- 
ning interpretations  had  been  disregarded.  The  chapter  of  V2?A 
had  appUed  to  Gregory  IX.  to  know  whether  the  Testament  was 
binding  upon  them  in  this  respect,  and  he  replied  in  the  negative, 
for  Francis  could  not  bind  his  successors.  They  also  asked  about 
the  prohibition  to  hold  money  and  property,  and  Gregory  ingen- 
iously suggested  that  this  could  l)e  effected  through  third  par- 
ties, who  could  liold  money  and  pay  debts  for  them,  arguing  that 
such  persons  should  not  be  regarded  as  their  agents,  but  as  the 
agents  of  those  who  gave  the  money  or  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
to  l>e  paid.  These  elusory  glosses  of  the  Rule  were  not  accepted 
without  an  energetic  opposition  which  threatened  a  schism,  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  bittoniess  with  wliich  the  sincere  members 
of  the  Order  watched  its  rapid  degeneracy ;  nor  was  this  bitterness 
diminished  b}^  the  use  which  Elias  made  of  his  ]x)sition.  His  car- 
nality and  cruelty,  we  are  told,  convulsed  the  whole  Ortler.  Ilis 
rule  was  arbitrary,  and  for  seven  years,  in  defiance  of  the  regula- 
tions, ho  held  no  general  chapter.    He  levied  exactions  on  all  the 


*  Thome  do  Ecclcaton  Collnt.  xn.~Jortlani  Cbron.  c.  01  (Ajialecta  Franc,  t 
19).— ChroD.  AnoD.  (lb.  L  3tj0), 
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provinces  to  complete  the  great  structure  at  Assisi.  Those  who 
resisted  him  were  relegated  to  distant  places.  Even  while  yet  only 
vicar  he  had  caused  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  had  come  to  As- 
sisi  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  Francis,  to  be  scourged  to  the  blood. 
when  Anthony  only  exixistulated  witk, "  May  the  blessed  God  for- 
give you,  brethren  I"  Worse  was  the  fate  of  Caesarius  of  Speier, 
who  had  been  apjx^intetl  Provincial  of  Gennany  in  1221  by  St. 
Francis  himself,  and  had  built  up  the  Order  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps.  Ho  was  the  leader  of  the  puritan  malcontents,  who  were 
Icnown  as  Ca?sarian3,  and  he  felt  the  full  wrath  of  Elias.  Thrown 
into  prison,  he  lay  there  in  chains  for  two  years.  At  lengtli  the 
fettei-s  were  removed,  and,  early  in  1239,  his  jailer  having  left  the 
door  of  his  cell  open,  he  ventured  forth  to  stretch  his  cramped 
limbs  in  the  wintry  sun.  The  jailer  returned  and  thought  that  he 
was  attempting  to  escape.  Foiiring  the  pitiless  anger  of  £has,  he 
rushed  after  the  prisoner  and  dealt  him  a  mortal  blow  with  a 
cudgel.  Caesarius  was  the  fii"st,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  martyr 
who  shed  his  blood  for  the  strict  observance  of  a  Rule  breathing 
nothing  but  love  and  charity.* 

The  cup  at  last  was  full  to  overflowing.  In  1237  Elias  had 
sent  visitors  to  the  different  provinces  whose  conduct  caused 
general  exasperation.  The  brethren  of  Saxony  apjK^led  to  him 
fi-om  their  visitor,  andy finding  this  fruitless,  they  carried  their  com- 
plaint to  Gregory.  The  pope  at  length  was  i-oused  to  intervene. 
A  general  chapter  was  convened  in  123f>,  when,  after  a  stormy 
scone  in  pi-esence  of  Gregory  and  nine  cai'dinids^  the  pope  finally 
announced  to  Elias  that  his  resignation  Avould  be  received.  Pos- 
sibly in  this  there  may  hare  been  political  as  well  as  ascetic  mo- 
tives. Elias  was  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  was  looked  upon  with  a 
friendly  eye  by  Frederic  II.,  who  forthwith  declared  that  the  dis- 


•  Grcgor.  PP,  IX.  BuU.  Quo  el&nffati  (Pet,  Rodulphii  Hist.  Seraph.  Relig.  Lib.  n. 
fol.  164-5).— Rodulphii  op.  cit.  Lib.  ii.  fol.  177.— Cliron.  Qlussberger,  nnn.  1230, 
1231  (Analecta  II.  50,  66).— Frat.  Jortlaui  Chron.  c.  18,  10,  61  (Analecta  I.  7,  8, 
19).— Franz  Elirle  (Ajchiv  filr  Litt.-  u.  Kircliongcschichtc,  1886,  p.  123).— Wad- 
ding, anu.  lS3d,  No.  5. 

The  ingenious  casuistry  with  which  the  Conventuals  satisfied  themselres  that 
the  device  of  Gregory  IX.  enabled  them  to  grow  rich  without  transgressing  the 
Rule  is  seen  in  their  defence  before  Clement  VI. ^  in  1311.  as  printed  by  Fnuu 
Ehrlc  (Archiv  fttr  Litt.-  u.  Kirchcogeschichte,  1837,  pp.  107-8). 


TWO   PARTIES   FORMED, 


was  done  in  his  despite,  for  Elias  was  at  tlie  time  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  heal  the  irreraediable  breach  between  the  imjxicy 
and  the  empire.  Certain  it  is  tliat  Elias  at  once  took  refuge  with 
Frederic  and  became  his  intimate  companion.  Gregory  made  an 
li  effort  to  captm-e  him  by  inviting  him  to  a  conference.  Failing  in 
■^bis,  a  charge  was  brought  against  him  of  visiting  poor  women  at 
^HJortona  without  {lemiission,  and  on  refusing  to  obey  a  summons 
^^■e  WBS  excommunicated.'*^ 

^B  Thus  already  in  the  Franciscan  Order  there  were  established 
P^wo  wellHlefined  parties,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Spiritualsj 
and  the  Cqnventuals,  the  one  adhering  to  tlie  strict  letter  of  th« 
Rule,  the  other  willing  to  find  excuses  for  its  relaxation  in  obedi-l 
^^oce  to  the  wants  of  human  nature  and  the  demands  of  worldli- 
^MBss.  After  the  fall  of  Elias  the  fonncr  Lad  the  supremacy  dur- 
^■ng  the  brief  goneralates  of  Alberto  of  Pisa,  and  Haymo  of  Fever- 
^"  sham.  In  1244^  the  Conventuals  triuinplied  in  the  election  of  Cres- 
cenzio  Grizzi  da  Jesi,  under  whom  occurred  what  the  Spirituals 
reckoned  as  the  "Third  Tribulation,*'  for,  in  accordance  with  tlieir 
apocalyptic  speculations,  they  were  to  undergo  seven  tribulations 
before  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  usher  in  the  Millennium. 
Crescenzio  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Elias.  Under  Ilaymo,  in 
1245,  there  ha<l  been  an  attempt  to  roconcile  with  the  Rule  Greg- 
or}*"s  dec^Iaration  of  1231.  Four  leading  doctors  of  the  Order,  with 
^Alexander  Hales  at  their  head,  had  issued  the  Declaratio  Quatuor 
^■jfayw^rorMM,  but  even  their  logical  subtlety  had  failed.  The  Or- 
^^er  was  constantly  growing,  it  was  constantly  acquiring  property, 

^^    *  Jordan!  Chron.  c.  63,  G3  ( Annlcctfi  I.  18-10).— Thorns  de  Ecclcston  Coltat. 
^tlL— Ghron.  Glassbcrger,  ann.  1230  (Analecta  U.  60-1).  — HuUlord-BrtfhoIlca, 
Inlrod.  p.  DHL ;  lb.  VI.  60-70. 

EUjlb  still  managed  to  excite  diBturbance  in  tbc  Order;  ho  died  excommnni- 
\iCy  and  a  zcnlous  Franciscan  guardian  had  his  remains  dug  up  and  cost  upon 
duughill.     Frd  Salimbcnc  gives  full  detatU  of  his  ovil  ways,  and  the  tyran- 
nous maladministration  which  precipitated  his  downfall.    Af^er  his  secession  to 
Frederic  IL  a  popular  rhyme  was  current  throughout  Italy — 

*'  Hor  attoma  fratt  Ilelya, 
Ke  pres*  ha  la  mula  via.** 

Salimbcnc  Chronica,  Parma,  1857,  pp.  401-13. 

Affft,  however,  asserts  that  he  was  absolved  on  his  death-bed.— Vita  del  Beoto 
Qioanni  di  Parma,  Parma,  1777,  p.  81.     Cf.  Chron.  Glassberger  ann.  1243-4. 
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and  its  needs  were  constantly  increasing.  A  bull  of  Gregory  IX. 
in  1239,  authorizing  the  Franciscans  of  Paris  to  aw^uiixj  additional 
land  with  which  to  enhirgo  their  monastery  of  Saint-Gcmiain-di's* 
Pros,  is  an  example  of  what  was  going  on  all  over  Europe.  In 
1244,  at  the  chapter  which  elected  Crescenzio,  the  Englishman, 
John  Kethene,  succee<leil,  against  the  opposition  of  nearly  the 
wliole  body  of  the  assembly,  in  obtaining  the  rejection  of  Greg- 
orjr's  definition,  but  the  triumph  of  the  Puritans  was  short-Jived. 
Crescenzio  sympathized  with  the  laxer  party,  and  applied  to  In- 
nocent IV.  for  relief.  In  1^45  the  j>ope  responded  with  a  declsr 
ration  in  which  he  not  only  repeated  the  device  of  Gregory  IX. 
by  authorizing  deposits  of  money  with  parties  who  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  agents  of  donors  and  cre*litors,  but  ingeniously  as- 
sumed that  houses  and  lands,  the  ownership  of  which  was  forbid- 
den to  the  Order,  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Holy 
See,  which  granted  their  use  to  the  friars.  Even  j^apal  authority 
could  not  render  these  tninsparent  subterfuges  satisfying  to  the 
consciences  of  the  Spirituals,  and  the  growing  worldhness  of  the 
Order  provoked  continuous  agitation.  Crescenzio  before  taking 
the  vows  had  been  a  jurist  and  physician,  and  there  was  further 
complaint  that  ho  encouraged  the  brethren  in  acquiring  the  vain 
and  sterile  science  of  Aristotle  rather  than  in  studying  divine  wis- 
dom. Under  Simone  da  Assisi,  Giacopo  Manfretlo,  Matteo  da  Monto 
Rubiano,  and  Lucido,  seventy-two  earnest  brethren,  finding  Cres- 
cenzio deaf  to  their  remonstrances,  pre]>are<l  to  appeal  to  Innocent 
He  anticipated  them,  and  obtained  fiDiii  the  ])oj>e  in  advance  a 
decision  under  which  he  scattered  the  recalcitrants  in  couj)le3 
throughout  the  provinces  for  punisliment.  Fortunately  his  reign 
Avas  short.  Tempt^  by  the  bisliopric  of  Jesi,  he  resigned,  and 
in  124S  was  succeeded  by  Giovanni  IJorelli,  better  known  as 
John  of  Parma,  who  at  the  time  was  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Paris.* 


*  Tliomis  dc  Ecclest.  Collat.  tib.,  xii.— Wadding,  nun.  1$42,  No.  2;  &ud. 
1345.  No.  16.— Potlliftst  No.  10825.— AngtU  Clurineus.  Episl.  Excusator  (Frnnz 
Ehrlc,  Archiv  fiir  Lilt.-  u.  Kirchengescliiclilc,  1885,  p.  533;  188C,  pp.  113,  117, 
120).— Hist.  Tribulation.  (lb.  1880.  pp.  2S6  sqq.). 

The  UtAioria  Trif/ul/ifiitninii  reflects  the  coutompt  of  the  Spiritnals  for  Iiuraan 
learning.  Adam  was  led  to  disobedience  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  nnd  irctiimcd 
to  grac43  by  faitb  and  not  by  dialectics,  or  geometry  or  astrology.    The  evil  ill' 


JOHN   OF   PARMA.  9 

The  election  of  John  of  Parma  markeiJ  a  reaction  in  favor  of*' 
strict  obscrvanco.  The  new  genenil  wjw  inspired  Mith  a  holy 
zeal  to  realize  the  ideal  of  SL  Francis.  The  exile<l  Spirituals  were 
recalled  and  allowed  to  select  their  own  domiciles.  During  the 
first  three  years  John  visitetl  on  foot  the  whole  Onler.  sometimes 
with  two,  and  sometimes  with  only  one  companion,  in  the  most 
humble  guise,  so  that  ho  was  unrecognizecl»  and  could  remain  in  a 
convent  for  several  days,  observing  its  character,  when  he  would 
reveal  himself  and  reform  its  abuses.  In  the  ardor  of  his  zoal  he 
spared  the  feelings  of  no  one.  A  lector  of  the  Mark  of  Aucona, 
returning  home  from  Rome,  described  the  excessive  severity  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  him,  saying  that  the  brethren  of  the  MiU'k 
would  never  have  allowed  any  one  to  say  such  things  to  them ; 
and  when  asked  why  .the  masters  who  were  present  had  not  in- 
terfered, he  rephed,  "  How  could  they  ?  It  was  a  river  of  fire 
which  flowed  from  his  lips."  lie  suspended  the  declaration  of  In- 
nocent IV.  until  the  pontiff,  bttter  informed,  could  be  consulted. 
It  waa,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  control  the  tendencies  to 
relaxation  of  the  Rule,  wliich  were  ever  growing  stronger,  and  his 
efforts  to  that  end  only  served  to  strengthen  disaffection  which 
finally  grew  to  determined  opposition.  After  consultation  between 
some  influential  members  of  the  Order  it  M^as  resolvetl  to  bring 
before  Alexander  IV.  formal  accusations  against  him  and  the 
friends  who  surrounded  him.  The  attitude  of  the  Spirituals,  in 
fact,  fairly  invited  attack.* 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  Spirituals  at  this  time,  and 


dustry  of  tlio  arU  of  Aristotle,  and  the  scductivo  sweetness  of  Plato's  eloquence 
arc  E;^ptittn  plagues  in  the  Church  (lb.  264-5).  It  was  an  enrly  tradition 
of  Uie  Ou\vT  that  Francis  had  predicted  its  ruin  tlirough  overmuch  learning 
(Ainoni,  Ix'i^cnda  S.  Francisci,  App.  cop.  xi.). 

Karl  MoUcr  (Die  Ajifunge  dc9  Minoritcnordens,  Freiburg,  I8S5,  p.  180)  a»- 
oerta  that  the  election  of  Crescenzio  was  a  triumph  of  the  Puritans,  and  tlmt  he 
was  known  for  his  flaminj^  zeal  for  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Rale.  So  far  from 
thii  lioing  the  ca3C,  on  tlie  very  niglit  of  his  election  lie  scolded  the  zealots  (Th. 
Eccle«ton  CoUat.  xri.),  and  the  history  of  his  genernlatc  contlrma  the  ricw  taken 
of  him  by  theTTiBt.  Tribulnlionum.  Afl3  (Vita  di  Gloanni  di  Parraa,  pp.  31-2)  ns- 
Kumea  that  he  endeavored  to  follow  a  tuiddle  course,  nod  ended  by  persecuting 
the  irreconcilahlcs. 

•  Hist.  Tribnlat  (loc.  cit  1886.  pp.  207-8,  274).— AflKi,  pj).  88-0,  54,  »7-8.— 
IVaddius.  ann.  1250,  No.  2. 
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su1>sequentl3%  it  is  necessar}'  to  cast  a  glance  at  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  &|)iritual  developments  of  the  thirteenth  century.     Its 

Epening  j'ears  had  witnessed  the  death  of  Joachim  of  Flora,  a 
lan  who  may  be  ivgarded  as  the  founder  of  modern  mysticism.  </ 
teprung  from  a  rich  and  noble  fiunily,  and  trained  for  the  Ufe  of  a 
courtier  under  Roger  the  Norman  Duke  of  Apuha,  a  sudden  de- 
sire to  see  the  holy  places  took  him,  while  3'et  a  youth,  to  the 
East,  with  a  retinue  of  servitors.  A  pestilence  was  raging  when 
he  reached  Constantinople,  wliich  so  impressed  hmi  with  the  mis- 
eries and  vanities  of  life  that  ho  dismissed  his  suite  and  continued 
his  voyage  as  an  humble  pilgrim  with  a  single  companion.  His 
legend  relates  that  he  fell  in  the  desert  overcome  with  thirst,  and 
had  a  vision  of  a  man  si.nding  by  a  river  of  oil,  and  saying  to 
him,  **  Drink  of  this  stream,"  which  he  did  to  satiety,  and  when 
he  awoke,  although  previously  iUiterate,  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
all  Scripture.  The  following  Lent  he  passed  in  an  old  well  on* 
Mount  Tabor;  in  the  night  of  the  Kesurrection  a  great  splendor] 
appeared  to  him,  he  was  filled  with  divine  light  to  undei^tand  the 
concordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Laws,  and  every  diflSculty  and 
every  obscurity  vanished.  These  tales,  repeated  until  the  seven- 
teenth century,  show  the  profound  and  lasting  impression  which 
he  left  upon  the  minds  of  men.* 

Thenceforth  his  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Goi\.  Re- 
turning home,  he  avoided  his  father's  house,  and  commenced  preach- 
ing to  the  people ;  but  this  was  not  permissible  to  a  layman,  so  he 
entered  the  priesthooil  and  the  severe  Cistercian  Order.  Chosen 
Abbot  of  Corazzo,  ho  lied,  but  was  brought  back  and  forced  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  office,  till  he  visited  Rome,  in  llSl,  and  ob- 
tained from  Lucius  III.  ])emiisaion  to  lay  it  do'wn.  Even  the  severe 
Cistercian  discipUne  did  not  satisfy  his  thirst  for  austerity,  and-* 
he  retired  to  a  hermitage  at  Pietralata,  where  his  reputation  for 
sanctity  drew  disciples  around  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  yearning 
for  solitude  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  Order,  of  which* 
the  Rule,  anticipating  the  Mendicants  in  its  urgency  of  poverty, 
was  approved  by  Celestin  III.  in  1196.  Already  it  had  spre-ad 
from  the  mother-house  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  and  numbered 
several  other  monasteries. f 

•  Tocco,  L'Ercsia  nel  Medio  Evo,  Fircnre,  1884,  pp.  366-70.— Profctie  dell* 
Abate  Gioacliino,  Vcnezia,  1046,  p.  8. 

+  Tocoo.  ..p.  cit.  pp.  271-81.— Ccelcstin.  PP.  III.  Epist.  279. 
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Joachim  oonsidereil  himself  inspired,  and  though  in  1200  he 
submitted  his  works  unre3erve<Jly  to  the  Holy  See,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  speaking  of  them  as  divinely  revealed.  During  his  life- 
time he  enjoyetl  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.  When  Richard  of 
England  and  Philip  Augustus  were  at  Messina,  tliey  sent  for  him 
to  Lnquire  as  to  the  outcome  of  their  crusade,  and  ho  is  said  to 
have  foretold  to  them  that  the  iiour  had  not  yet  come  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Jerusalem.  Others  of  his  fuelled  projjhecies  are  also 
related,  and  the  m3'stical  character  of  the  apocalyptic  speculations 
Tvhich  he  left  behind  him  serve<l  to  increase,  after  bis  death,  his 
reputation  as  a  seer.  His  name  became  one  customarily  employed 
for  centuries  when  any  dreamer  or  sharper  desire<l  to  attract  at- 
tenlioa,  and  quite  a  literature  of  forgeries  grew  up  which  were 
asciibod  to  him.  Somewhat  more  than  a  contur}'  after  his  death 
we  find  the  Dominican  Pipino  enumerating  a  long  catalogue  of 
his  works  with  the  utmost  res|>ect  for  his  predictions.  In  1319 
Bernard  Delicieux  places  unlimited  confidence  in  a  prophetical 
book  of  Joachim's  in  which  there  were  representations  of  all  fut- 
ure popes  ^vith  inscriptions  and  s^^nbols  under  them.  Bemanl 
points  out  the  different  pontiffs  of  his  own  period,  ])redicts  the 
fate  of  John  XXIL,  and  declares  that  for  two  hundred  years  there 
had  been  no  mortal  to  whom  so  much  was  revealed  as  to  Joachim. 
Cola  di  Ilienzo  found  in  the  pseudo-prophecies  of  Joachim  the  en- 
couragement that  inspired  his  second  attempt  to  govern  Ik)me, 
The  Franciscan  tract  De  idtima  ^tate  Hcdeaitje^  written  in  1356, 
and  long  ascribed  to  "Wickliff,  expresses  the  utmost  reverence  for 
Joachim^  and  frequently  cites  bis  prophecies.  The  Llher  C'oih- 
forntitatuvx^  in  1386,  quotes  repeatedly  the  prediction  ascribed  to 
Joachim  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  two  Mendicant  Orders,  sjrm- 
liolized  in  those  of  the  Dove  and  of  the  Crow,  and  the  tribulations 
to  wliich  the  former  was  to  be  exposed.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
hermit  Telesforo  da  Cosenza  drew  from  the  same  source  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Great  Schism,  and  the 
line  of  future  popes  until  the  coming  of  Antichrist — prophecies 
which  attracted  sufiRcient  attention  to  call  for  a  refutation  from 
Henry  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the  day.  Car- 
dinal Peter  d'Ailly  spealcs  with  respect  of  Joachim's  prophecies 
concerning  Antichrist,  and  couples  him  with  the  prophetess  St. 
Hildegarda,  while  the  rationalistic  Cornelius  Agrippa  endeavors 
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to  explain  his  predictions  by  the  occult  powers  of  numbers.  Hu- 
^  man  credulity  preserved  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  to  modem 
times,  and  until  at  least  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  prophe- 
cies under  his  name  were  published,  containing  series  of  jK)pes 
with  symbolical  figures^  inscriptions,  and  explanations,  apparently 
similar  to  the  Vaticinia  Po7i(\fi<*um  which  so  completely  possessed 
the  confidence  of  Bernard  Dolicioux.  Even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Carmelites  printed  the  Oraculum  Angdicum  of  Cyril, 
witii  lis  |)seudo-fJoachitic  commentary,  as  a  proof  of  the  antitjuity 
of  their  Order.* 
A  Joachim's  immense  and  durable  reputation  as  a  prophet  was 
j  due  not  so  much  to  his  genuine  works  as  to  the  spurious  ones  cir- 
culated under  his  name.  Those  were  numerous — Prophecies  of 
Cyril,  and  of  the  Erythraean  Sybil,  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  the 
Vaticinia  Pontificum^  the  De  On^ribua  &de&i€B  and  De  Septem 
Temjtorlhis  £ccl^i(B.  In  some  of  these,  reference  to  Frederic  IL 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  period  of  composition  about  the  year 
1250,  when  the  strife  between  the  papacy  and  empire  was  at  the 
hottest,  and  the  current  prophecies  of  Merlin  were  freely  drawn 
upon  in  framing  their  exegesis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  authors  were  Franciscans  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  their 
fearless  denunciations  of  existing  evils  show  how  impatient  had 
grown  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction.    The  apocal^'ptic  prophecies 


*  Lib,  Concordiaj  Pncf.  (Venet.  1519).— Pr.  Prandaci  Piptni  Cliron.  (Manitori 
a  R.  I.  IX.  49S-fiOO).— Rojf.  Ho7e<1en8.  ann.  1 100  — M SS.  Bib.  Nat,  fonda  latin,  No. 
4370,  fol  200-2.— Coinbft,  La  Riforniu  in  Italia,  I.  388.— Lecbler's  Wickliffe,  Lori- 
mcr's  Translation,!!.  321.— Lib.CoiifonTiitat.  Lib.  i.  Fruct  i.  P.  2;  Fnict.  ix.  P. 2 
(fol.  12,  91)  — Telcsphori  dc  inagnis  Tribulationibus  Proocm. — !!enric  dc  Ilassia 
contra  Vaticin.  TelMphori  c.  ri.  (Pcz  Thesaur.  !.  ii.  521). — Franz  Elirle  (ArcMv 
ftir  Lit.-  u.  Kircbcngcschichtc,  1886,  p.  831).— P.  d'Ailly  Concord.  Astro n.Verit at 
c.  ill.  (August  Yindcl.  1490). — H.  Cornel.  Agripp.  de  Occult  Philosoph.  Lib.  n. 
c.  ii.  % 

The  Vaticinia  Pont\ficum  of  the  pseudo-Joachim  long  remained  ft  poputar 
oracle.  I  have  met  with  editions  of  Venice  issued  in  1580, 1600, 1605,  and  1640, 
of  Ferrurain  1501,  of  Frankfort  in  1 60S,  of  Padua  in  1620,  and  of  Naples  in  1660, 
ftnJ  there  arc  doubtless  numerous  others. 

Dante  rcpreflents  Bonarcntura  ns  pointing  out  the  sainta — 

"  Raban  h  quivi,  c  luccnii  dallato 
T  n  Calavrcac  abate  Giovaccbino 

Di  spirito  profctico  dotalo." — (Paradiso  xn.). 


THE  PSEUDO-JOACHIM.— HIS  GENUINE  WRITINGS.    13 

were  freely  interpreted  as  referring  to  tlie  carnal  worldliness  wliich 
pervaded  all  orders  in  the  Church;  all  are  reprobate,  none  are 
elect ;  Rome  is  tde  AVhore  of  Babylon,  and  the  ]>upal  curia  the 
most  venal  and  extortionate  of  all  courts;  the  lionian  Churcli  is 
the  barren  fig-tree,  accursed  by  Christ,  which  shall  be  abandoned 
to  the  nations  to  be  stripped.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  bitterness  of  antagonism  displayed  in  these  writings,  even  to 
tho  point  of  recognizing  the  empire  as  the  instrument  of  God 
which  is  to  overthrow  the  pride  of  the  Church.  These  outspoken 
utteninces  of  rebellion  excited  no  little  interest,  es])ccially  within 
the  Oixier  itself.  Adam  de  Marisco,  the  loading  Tranciican  of 
England,  sends  to  his  friend  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  some 
extnicts  fnjui  these  works  which  have  been  bnjught  to  him  from 
Italy.  He  speaks  of  Joachim  as  one  justly  credited  with  divine 
insight  into  prophetic  mysteries;  he  asks  to  have  the  fragments 
returned  to  him  after  copying,  and  meanwhile  commends  to  the 
bishop's  considei-ution  the  imi>ending  judgments  of  Providence 
which  are  invited  bv  the  aljoundin^  wickedness  of  the  time.* 

Of  Joachim's  genuine  writings  the  one  which,  perhaps,  at- 
tracted the  most  attent Hn  in  liis  o^v^l  day  was  a  tract  on  the 
nature  of  tho  Trinity,  attacking  the  delinition  of  Peter  Lombard,* 
and  asserting  that  it  attribute<l  a  Quatemity  to  God.  The  subtle- 
lies  of  theology  were  dangerous,  and  in  ])lace  of  proving  the  Mas- 
ter of  Sentences  a  heretic,  Joachim  himself  narrowly  escaped. 
Thirteen  years  after  liis  tleath,  tho  groat  Council  of  Lateran,  in 
1^16,  thought  his  speculation  sufficiently  important  to  condemn 
it  as  erroneous  in  an  elaborate  refutation,  which  was  carried  into 
the  canon  law,  and  Innocent  III.  preacbed  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  assembled  fathers.  Fortunately  Joachim,  in  1200,  had 
expressly  submitted  all  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
See  and  hatl  declared  that  he  held  the  same  faith  as  that  of  Rome, 
The  council^  therefore,  refrained  from  condemning  him  personally 


*  Ptfcudo-Joflclnm  de  Onvribus  Ecclesitt  c  iii.,  xv.,  srt.«  xvii.^  xx.,  xxi..  xxii., 
SxiU.,  XXX. — Ejaad.  super  Uieremitiiu  c  i.,  ii.,  ili,  etc— Salim bene  p.  107.— Mou- 

unu-nta  Franciscuuu  p.  H7  i5I.  K.  Series). 

Tlte  aathor  of  tlie  Cinumentary  on  Jeremiab  bad  probably  been  dieciplined 
for  freedom  of  speech  hi  the  pulpit,  for  (cap.  i.)  he  denounces  as  bestial  a  liceuso 
to  preach  which  restricts  the  liberty  of  the  spirit,  and  ouly  permits  the  preacher 
to  dispute  ou  carnal  vices. 
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and  expressed  its  approbation  of  his  Order  of  Flora ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  monks  found  theuisolves  derided  and  insulted 
as  the  followers  of  a  heretic,  until,  in  1220,  they  procured  from 
Honorius  III.  a  bull  expressly  declaring  that  he  was  a  good  Cath- 
olic, and  forbidding  all  detraction  of  his  disciples.* 

His  most  injporUint  writings,  however,  were  his  expositions  of 
Scripture  composed  at  the  request  of  Lucius  III.,  Urban  III.,  tand 
Clement  III.  Of  these  there  were  three — the  Conconlia,  the  De- 
cachordon,  or  Psalt-erium  (Ucem  Cordarum^  and  the  Kepositic  in 
ApOiJiilijpshu  In  these  his  system  of  exegesis  is  to  find  in  every 
incident  under  the  Old  Law  the  prefigumtion  of  a  corresi>onding 
fact  in  chronological  order  under  the  New  Dispensation,  and  by 
an  arbitrary  parallelism  of  dates  to  reach  forwanl  and  ascertain, 
what  is  yet  to  come.  Tie  thus  determines  that  mankind  is  des- 
tined to  hve  through  three  states — the  first  under  the  rule  of  the 
Father,  which  ended  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  second  under  that 
of  the  Son,  and  the  tliird  under  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  reign  of 
the  Son,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  he  ascertains  by  varied  a{>oca- 
ly|)tio  s|>eculation3  is  to  last  through  forty-two  generations,  or  1200 
yesirs — for  instance,  Judith  remained  in  widonho(xl  three  years 
and  a  half,  or  forty-two  months,  which  is  1200  days,  the  great 
number  representmg  the  years  through  which  the  New  Testament 
is  to  endure,  so  that  in  the  year  1260  the  domination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  to  replace  it.  In  the  forty-second  generation  there  will 
be  a  purgation  which  will  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff — such 
tribulations  as  man  has  never  yet  endureil :  fortunately  they  will 
be  short,  or  all  tlesh  would  perish  utterly.  After  this,  religion 
will  be  renewed ;  man  will  hve  in  peace  and  justice  and  joy,  as  in 
the  Sabbath  which  closed  the  labors  of  creation ;  all  shall  know 
Gotl,  from  sea  to  sea,  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  earth,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  pei-fect.  In  that  final  abundance 
of  spiritual  grace  the  observances  of  religion  will  be  no  longer 


*  Condi.  Lateraii.  IV.  c  2. — Tbeiner  MonumoDt  Slavor.  Horidional.  I.  08. — 
Lib.  T.  Sexto,  1,  3  (Cap.  iAimnamui).  — Waddtng.  urn.  1356,  No.  8,  0.  — Salim- 
bciiti  Chrnn.  p.  103. 

NeArly  half  a  century  later  Thomas  Aquioas  still  considered  Joachim's  specu- 
hifions  on  the  Trinity  -worthy  of  eliiborato  refutation,  nnd  near  the  clo«  of  the 
fourteenth  century  Kymcricb  reproducofl  the  whole  controversy. — Direct  loqul- 
»t.  pp.  4-6,  15-17. 
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requisite.  As  the  paschal  lamb  was  superseded  by  the  Eucharist, 
BO  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  will  become  superfluous.  A  new  mo- 
nastic Order  is  to  arise  which  will  convert  the  world ;  contempla- 
tive monachisra  is  the  highest  development  of  humanity,  antl  the 
world  will  become,  as  it  were,  one  vast  monastery.* 

In  this  scheme  of  the  future  elevation  of  man,  Joachim  recog- 
nized fully  the  evils  of  his  time.  The  Church  he  describes  as 
thoroughly  given  over  to  avarice  and  greed ;  wholly  abandoned 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  it  neglects  its  children,  who  are  carried 
oflf  by  zealous  heretics.  The  Chui-ch  of  the  second  state,  he  says, 
is  ITagar,  but  that  of  the  third  state  will  be  Sarah.  With  endless 
amplitude  ho  illustrates  the  progressive  character  of  the  relations 
between  God  and  man  in  the  successive  eras.  The  first  state, 
under  God,  was  of  the  circumcision ;  the  second,  under  Christ,  is 
of  the  crucifixion ;  the  thini,  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  be  of 
quietude  and  peace.  Under  tlie  first  was  the  order  of  the  married ; 
under  the  second,  that  of  the  priesthood ;  under  the  third  will  be 
that  of  monachism,  which  has  alrea<iy  had  its  precursor  in  St.  Ben- 
edict. The  first  wels  the  reign  of  Saul,  the  second  that  of  David, 
the  thinl  will  be  that  of  Solomon  enjoying  the  plenitude  of  j5cace. 
In  the  first,  man  was  under  the  law,  in  the  second  under  gi'aco,  in 
the  third  he  will  be  under  ampler  grace.  The  people  of  the  first 
state  are  symbolizetl  by  Zachariah  the  priest,  those  of  the  second 
by  John  the  IJaptist,  those  of  the  thiixl  by  C-hrist  himself.  In  the 
first  state  there  was  knowledge,  in  the  secrtnd  piety,  in  the  thii'd 
will  bo  plenitude  of  knowledge ;  the  first  state  was  servitude,  the 
second  was  filial  obedience,  the  thutl  will  l»e  liberty ;  the  first  state 
was  passe<i  in  scourging,  the  second  in  action,  the  third  will  be  in 
contemplation ;  the  first  was  in  fear,  the  second  in  faith,  the  third 
will  be  in  love;  the  first  wjts  of  slaves,  the  second  of  freemen,  the 
third  will  be  of  friends;  the  fiin^t  was  of  old  men,  tlie  second  of 
youths*  the  third  will  be  of  children ;  the  first  was  starlight,  the 
second  dawn,  the  third  will  be  perfect  day ;  the  first  was  >vinter, 
the  second  opening  spring,  the  third  avUI  be  summer;  the  first 

mght  forth  nettles,  the  second  roses,  the  third  will  bear  lilies ; 


t 


•  Jodchlmi  Concordiae  Lib.  iv.  c.  81,  84,  38;  Lib,  v.  e.  88,  68,  65,  67,  68,  74, 
7«,  89.  118. 

Joachim  waa  held  to  bare  predicted  the  rise  of  the  Mcndicaots  (v.  48),  but 
hu  iLDticipations  looked  wholly  to  contemplative  monachism. 


m^aim^t^^^am 
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the  first  was  grass,  the  second  grain  in  the  ear,  the  third  will  be 
the  ripened  wheat;  the  first  was  water,  the  second  wine,  the  third 
will  be  oil.  Finally,  the  first  belongs  to  the  Father,  creator  of  all 
things,  tlie  second  to  the  Son,  who  assumed  our  mortal  clay,  the 
thinl  will  belong  to  the  pure  Holy  Spirit.* 

It  is  a  ver^'  curious  fact  that  wliile  Joachim's  metaphysical 
subtleties  respecting  the  Trinity  were  ostentatiously  condemned 
as  a  dangerous  heresy,  no  one  seems  at  the  time  to  have  recognized 
the  far  more  perilous  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  these  apoca- 
lyptic reveries.  So  far  from  being  bnmetl  as  heretical,  they  were 
prized  by  [x>pes,  and  Joachim  was  honored  i\s  a  prophet  until  his 
audacious  imitators  and  followers  developed  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trines to  which  they  necessarily  led.  To  us,  for  the  moment,  their 
chief  signilicanco  lies  in  the  proof  which  they  afford  that  the  most 
pious  minds  confessed  that  Cliristianity  was  practically  a  failure. 
Mankind  had  scarco  grown  better  under  the  New  Ljiw.  Vices 
and  passions  were  as  unchecked  as  they  had  been  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Redeemer.  The  Church  itself  was  worldly  and  carnal ; 
in  place  of  elevating  man  it  had  been  dragged  down  to  his  level ; 
it  had  provetl  false  to  its  trust  and  was  the  exemplar  of  evil  rather 
than  the  pattern  of  good.  To  such  men  as  Joachim  it  was  impos- 
sible that  crime  and  misery  sliould  bo  the  ultimate  and  irremedi- 
able condition  of  human  life,  and  yet  the  Atonement  had  thus  far 
done  little  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  ideal.  Christianity,  therefore, 
could  not  be  a  finality  in  man's  existence  upon  earth;  it  was 
merely  an  intennetliato  condition,  to  be  followed  by  a  further  de- 
velopment, in  which,  under  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  law 
of  love,  fruitlessly  inculcated  by  the  gos]iel,  should  at  last  become 
the  dominant  principle,  and  men,  released  from  carnal  passions. 


*  Joadiinii  CoDCordiee  Lib.  i.  Tract,  ii.  c.  6;  it.  25,  30,  33;  r.  3,  21,  60,  00, 
66,84. 

Tbc  CommissioD  of  AnAgni  in  12o5  by  a  strained  interpretation  of  a  passage 

in  the  Concordia  (u.  i.  7}  accused  Joaclum  of  haviag  justified  the  scluam  of  the 
Greeks  (Denifle,  Arcbir  f.  Litt.-  u.  K.  1882,  p.  120).  So  far  was  ho  from  this 
thai  he  never  loses  an  occasion  of  dccrjing  the  Oriental  Charch,  especially  for 
the  marriage  of  its  priests  («.  g.^  v.  70,  72).  Yet  when  he  asserted  that  Antichnat 
u-ss  already  born  in  Rome,  and  it  was  objected  to  him  that  Dabylon  was  assigned 
as  the  birthplace,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Rome  waa  the  mystical 
BabyloQ.— Kad.  de  Coggeshall  Chron.  (Bouquet,  XVUL  78). 
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should  realize  the  glatl  promises  so  constantly  held  out  l>efore  them 
imd  so  miserably  withheld  in  the  performance.  Joachim  himself 
might  seek  to  evade  these  deductions  from  his  premises,  yet  others 
could  not  fail  to  make  them,  and  nothing  could  be  more  auda- 
ciously subversire  of  the  established  spiritual  and  temporal  order 
of  the  Church. 

Yet  for  a  time  his  speculations  attracted  little  attention  and 
no  animadversion.  It  is  possible  that  the  condemnation  of  his 
theory  of  the  Trinity  may  have  cast  a  shadow  over  his  exegetical 
works  and  prevented  their  general  dissemination,  but  they  were 
treasured  by  kindi-ed  spirits,  and  copies  of  them  were  carried  into 
various  lands  and  carefully  preserved.  Curiously  enough,  the  first 
jpeaponse  which  they  elicited  was  from  the  bold  heretics  known 
as  the  Amaurians,  whose  ruthless  suppression  in  Paris,  about  the 
year  1310,  we  have  alreiuly  considered.  Among  their  errors  was 
enumerated  that  of  the  three  Eras,  which  was  evidently  derived 
from  Joachim,  with  the  difference  that  the  thinl  Era  hsul  already 
commenced.  The  power  of  the  Father  only  lasted  under  the  Mo- 
saic Law ;  with  the  advent  of  Christ  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  superseded.  The  reign  of  Christ  has  lastetl  till 
the  present  time,  but  now  commences  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament — baptism,  the  Eu- 
charist, penitence,  and  the  rest — are  obsolete  and  to  be  discarded, 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  operate  through  the  j>er- 
sons  in  whom  it  is  incarnated.  The  Amaurians,  as  we  have  seen, 
promptly  disappeared,  and  the  derivative  sects — the  Orthbenses, 
ami  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit — seem  to  have  omitted  this 
feature  of  the  heresy.  At  all  events,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it 
in  that  quarter,* 

Gradually,  however,  the  writings  of  Joachim  obtained  currency, 
and  with  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  false  prophecies  which  ap- 
peared towards  the  middle  of  the  century  his  name  became  more 
wiiioly  known  and  of  greater  authority.  In  Provence  and  Lan- 
gaedoc,  e«j>ecially,  his  teachings  found  eager  reception.  Harried 
Buccessively  by  the  crusades  and  the  Inquisition,  and  scarce  as 
yet  fairly  reunited  with  the  Church,  those  regions  furnished  an 


*  lUgnrd.  tie  Qcst  Phil.  Aug.  aaa.  1210*— QuiUel.  Naxigioc  oua.  1210.— CSsar. 
Qeiiterb.  (list  v.  c.  ixii 
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ample  han'est  of  earnest  minds  which  mi^t  well  seek  in  the 
hopecl-for  speedy  realization  of  Joachim's  dreams  compensation  for 
the  miseries  of  the  present.  Nor  did  those  dreams  lack  an  a}>ostle 
of  unquestionable  orthodoxy.  Ungues  de  Digne,  a  hermit  of 
Hyeres,  had  a  wide  reputation  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  sanctity. 
He  luid  been  Franciscan  Provincial  of  Provence,  but  had  hiid  down 
that  dignity'  to  gratify  his  {)assion  for  austerity,  and  his  sister, 
St.  Douceline,  lived  in  a  succession  of  ecstasies  in  which  she  wa« 
lifted  from  the  ground.  Ungues  was  intimate  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  Order;  Alexander  Ilules,  Adam  de  Marisco,  and  the 
general,  John  of  Parma,  are  named  as  among  his  close  friends. 
"With  the  latter,  e8]>ecially,  he  ha^  the  common  bond  tliat  both 
were  earnest  Joachites.  He  possessed  all  the  works  of  Joachim, 
genuine  and  spurious,  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  proph- 
ecies, which  he  regarded  as  divine  inspiration,  and  he  did  much 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  them,  whicli  was  not  difllcult,  as  ho 
himself  had  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.* 

The  Spiritual  section  of  the  Franciscans  was  rapidly  becoming 
leavened  with  these  ideas.  To  minds  incliue<l  to  mysticisra,  filled 
with  unrestj  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  tinfuifihnent  of  their 
ideal,  and  longing  earnestly  for  its  realization,  there  might  well 
be  an  irresistible  fiiscination  in  the  promises  of  the  CiUabrian  ab- 
bot, of  which  the  term  was  now  so  rapidly  approaching.  If  these 
Joachitio  Franciscans  developed  the  ideas  or  their  teacher  with 
greater  boldness  and  definiteness,  their  ardor  had  ample  excuse. 
They  were  living  witnesses  of  the  moral  failure  of  an  effort  from 
which  everytliing  had  l>een  exixjctetl  for  the  I'egeneration  of  hu- 
manity. They  had  seen  how  the  saintly  teachings  of  Francis 
and  the  new  revelation  of  which  he  had  been  the  milium  were 
j)ervertetl  by  worldly  men  to  puqwses  of  ambition  and  greed; 
how  the  Onler,  which  should  have  been  the  genn  of  human  re- 
demption, wsLs  growing  more  and  more  carnal,  and  how  its  saints 
were  martyred  by  their  fellows.  Unless  the  universe  were  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  promises  of  God  were  lies,  there  must  be  a  term  to 


•  SaUmbene  Chron.  pp.  07-109,  124,  318-20.— Chron.  Gln3s!>ergcr  ana.  1280. 
— Vie  do  Douceline  (Meyer.  Recucil  d'nnciena  Testes,  pp.  H2-46). 

Salimbcne,  in  enunaemting  tlie  special  intimates  of  John  of  Parma,  charsctcr- 
iz«»  several  of  them  as  "great  Joacliites." 
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human  wickedness ;  and  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Rule  of 
Francis  had  not  accomplished  the  salvation  of  mankind,  a  new 
gospel  was  indispensable.  Eesidos,  Joacliiin  had  predicted  that 
there  would  arise  a  new  rehgious  Order  which  would  rule  the  . 
world  and  the  Church  in  the  halcyon  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  could  not  doubt  that  this  referred  to  the  Franciscans  as  rep*- 
resented  by  the  Spiritual  group,  which  was  striving  to  uphold  in 
all  its  strictness  the  Rule  of  the  venerated  founder.* 

Such,  we  may  presume,  were  the  ideas  which  were  troubling 
the  hearts  of  the  earnest  Spirituids  as  they  pondered  over  the 
prophecies  of  Joachim.  In  their  exaltation  many  of  them  were 
themselvee  given  to  ecstasies  and  \'i8ions  full  of  proj)hetio  insight. 
Prominent  meml>ers  of  the  Onler  had  o]K?nly  embracetl  the  Joa- 
chitic  doctrines,  and  his  prophecies,  genuine  and  spurious,  were 
applied  to  all  events  as  they  occurred.  In  1248  Salimbene,  the 
chronicler,  who  was  already  a  warm  believer,  met  at  the  Francis- 
can convent  of  Provins  (Champagne)  two  ardent  condiscijdes, 
Gheranlo  da  Borgo  San  Donnino  and  Bartolommeo  Ghiscolo  of 
Parma.  St.  Louis  was  just  setting  forth  on  his  ill-starred  Egyp- 
tian crusade.  The  Joachites  hail  recourse  to  the  pseudoJoachini 
on  Jeremiah,  and  foretold  that  the  expedition  would  bo  a  failure, 
that  the  king  would  be  taken  prisoner,  and  that  pestilence  would 
decimate  the  host.  This  was  not  calculated  to  render  them  popu- 
lar ;  the  peace  of  the  good  brethren  was  sadly  broken  by  quarrels, 
and  the  Joachites  found  it  wlvisable  to  depart.  Sjilimbene  went 
to  AuxeiTe,  Ghiscolo  to  Sens,  and  Gbeiardo  to  Paris,  where  his 
learning  securefl  for  him  admission  to  the  university  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sicily,  and  he  obtained  a  chair  in  theology.  Here  for 
four  years  he  pursued  his  apocalyptic  studies.f 


•  Prolocoll.  Commits.  Annguifle  (Deuifle,  Archiv  fUr  Littcratur-  und  Kirchen- 
gcschichte,  18S5,  pp.  lU-12). 

i  Dial.  Tribulat.  (ubi  sup.  pp.  178-0).— Sulimbenc,  pp.  103,  233. 

AccorJiog  to  the  cxcgGsis  oftbc  Joachites,  Frederic  II.  was  to  attain  the  ftge 
of  aereut^.  Wiicn  lie  died,  ia  1250,  Suliudrcnc  refused  to  believe  it,  and  remained 
incredulouft  until  Innocent  IV"..  in  his  triumphal  progress  from  Lyons,  came  to 
Ferrara.  nearly  ton  months  nftenvards,  and  exclinngod  congratulations  upon  it. 
Salimbene  was  present,  and  Fr^  Gherardino  of  Parma  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"You  know  it  now;  leave  rour  Joachim  and  apply  yourself  to  wisdom  *'  (lb,  pp. 
107,  237). 
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Suddenly,  in  1254,  Paris  was  startled  with  the  appearance  of  a 
book  under  the  title  of  **  The  Everlasting  Gospel  ■ ' — a  name  derived 
from  the  Apocalypse—''  And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  having  the  everiasting  gosi^el  to  preach  unto  theui  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people'*  (Rev.  xiv,  C).  It  consisted  of  Joachim's  three  un- 
doubted works,  with  explanatory  glosses,  preceded  by  a  long  In- 
troduction, in  which  the  hardy  author  developcil  the  ideas  of  the 
prophet  audaciously  and  uncompromisingly.  The  daring  vent- 
ure had  an  immediate  and  immense  popular  success,  which  shows 
how  profoundly  the  conviction  which  prompted  it  was  shared 
among  all  classes.  The  rhymes  of  Jean  de  Meung  indicate  that 
the  demand  for  it  came  from  the  laity  rather  than  the  clergy,  and 
that  it  was  sought  by  women  as  well  as  by  men — 

'*  Ung  livre  de  par  le  grant  (liable 
Dit  rfevangile  pardurable  . . . 
A  Paris  n'cust  home  nc  feme 
Au  parvis  devout  Nostre-Dame 
Qui  lors  avoir  no  Ic  p^ust 
A  transcrirc,  s'il  li  plC-ust."  • 

Nothing  more  revolutionary  in  spirit,  more  subversive  of  the 
established  ortler  of  the  Church,  can  be  conceived  than  the  asser- 
tions which  thus  arousoil  popular  sympathy  and  applause.  Joa- 
chira^s  computations  were  accept<;d,  and  it  was  assumed  absolute- 
ly that  in  six  years,  in  12G0,  the  reign  of  Christ  would  end  and 
the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  begin.  jVlrcady,  in  120U,  the  spirit 
of  life  had  abandoned  the  Old  and  ^'ew  Testaments  in  order  to 
give  place  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  consisting  of  the  Concordia, 


•  Rcnnn,  Nduvcllcs  Etudes,  p,  396. 

Joachim  had  already  used  the  tcnn  £rcr1a.<ttiDg  Gospel  to  designato  the 
spiritual  iotcrprttation  of  the  Evangcliftts,  -which  was  henceforth  to  rule  the 
^orld.  His  disciple  naturally  considered  Joachim's  commentaries  to  be  this 
spiritual  interpretation,  and  tliat  they  constituted  the  Everlasting  Gospel  to 
which  he  furnished  a  Glpss  and  Introduction.  The  Franciscans  were  neceseorily 
the  contemplative  Order  intrusted  with  its  dissemination.  (See  Dcuifle,  Archiv 
fiir  Litteratur-  etc.,  1885,  pp.  W-59,  61.)  According  to  Dcniflc  (pp.  07-70)  the 
publication  of  Ghorardo  consisted  only  of  the  Introduction  and  the  Concordia. 
The  Apocalypse  and  the  Decachordon  were  to  follow,  but  the  vcnturcsoiue  «d- 
tcrprise  was  cut  short. 
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the  Exposition  and  the  Decachordon — the  development  and  spir- 
itualization  of  all  that  liad  preceded  it.  Even  as  Joachim  had 
d^elt  on  the  ascending  scale  of  the  three  Eras,  so  the  author 
of  the  Introduction  charactenzed  the  progressive  methods  of  the 
three  Scriptures.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  first  heaven,  the 
New  Testament  the  second  heaven,  the  Everlasting  Gospel  the 
third  heaven.  The  firet  is  like  the  light  of  the  stars,  tlie  sec-ond 
like  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  like  that  of  the  sun  ;  the  first 
is  the  porch,  the  second  the  holy  place,  and  the  third  the  Holy  of 
Holies ;  the  first  is  the  rind,  the  second  the  nut,  the  third  the  ker- 
nel; the  first  is  earth,  the  second  water,  the  third  fire ;  the  first 
is  literal,  the  second  spiritual,  and  the  third  is  the  law  promised  in 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  The  preaching  and  dissemination  of  this  supreme 
and  eternal  law  of  God  is  committed  to  the  barefooted  Onler  (tlie 
Franciscans).  At  the  threshold  of  the  Old  Law  were  throe  men, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob:  at  that  of  the  New  Law  were  three 
otliers,  Zachariah,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christ :  and  at  that  of 
the  coming  age  are  three,  the  man  in  linen  (Joachim),  the  Angel 
with  the  sharp  sickle,  and  the  Angel  with  the  sign  of  the  Uving  God 
(Francis).  In  the  blessed  coming  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  men 
will  live  under  the  law  of  love,  as  in  the  first  Era  they  lived  in  fear, 
and  in  the  second  in  grace.  Jonchim  had  argue<l  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sacraments;  Ghenirtlo  rcgartled  them  as  synilx)l8 
and  enigmas,  from  which  man  would  l>e  liberated  in  the  time  to 
come,  for  love  would  replace  all  the  observances  founded  u})on  the 
second  Dispensation.  This  was  destructive  of  the  whole  sacerdo- 
tal system,  which  was  to  be  swept  away  and  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  the  forgotten  past ;  and  scarce  less  revolutionary  was  his  bold 
declaration  that  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  would  be  a  pojxj 
taintetl  with  simony,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  age,  now 
at  hand,  would  obtain  the  papacy,* 


•  Protocol.  Commiss.  AnagnuB  {U.  Denifle  Archir  fUr  Litt.-  etc.,  1865,  pp. 
90-103,  100, 120,  135-6). 

It  itppears  to  mo  that  Father  Denifle^s  laborious  resenrch  has  sufflcicntly 
proved  that  the  errors  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Everlasting  Oospel  (O'Argcnlrfe 
I.  I.  163-5;  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  P.  n,  Q.  0;  Hermann.  Korneri  Chron.  op. 
Eccard.  Corp.  llist.  Med.  JEv\.  II.  849-51)  arc  the  strongly  partisan  accusations 
sent  to  Home  by  William  of  8t  Amour  (ubi  sup.  pp.  76-80)  which  have  led  to 
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The  authorship  of  this  bold  challenge  to  an  infallible  Church 
vras  long  attributed  to  John  of  Panna  himself,  but  there  would 
seem  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  work  of  Gherardo — the  outcome 
of  his  studies  and  reveries  daring  the  four  years  spent  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  although  John  of  Parma  possibly  had  a  hand  in 
it.  Certainly,  as  Tocco  well  points  out,  he  at  least  sjTnpathized 
i^ith  it,  for  he  never  j>unishcd  the  author,  in  spite  of  the  scandal 
which  it  brought  UjKjn  the  Order,  and  Bemai'd  Gui  tells  us  that  at 
the  time  it  was  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  I  have  already  re- 
lated with  what  joy  William  of  Saint  Amour  seized  upon  it  in  the 
quan'el  between  the  University  and  the  Mendicants,  and  the  ad- 
vantage it  momentarily  gave  the  former.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances it  coidd  have  no  friends  or  defenders.  It  was  too  reckless 
an  onslaught  on  all  existing  institutions,  temporal  and  spiritual 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  with  it  was  to  suppress  it  as  quietly  as 
}x)ssible.  Consideration  for  the  Franciscan  Ortler  demanded  this, 
as  well  as  tlie  prudence  which  counselled  that  attention  should 
not  be  unduly  called  to  it,  although  hundretls  of  victims  had  been 
burned  for  heresies  far  less  dangerous.  The  commission  which  sat 
at  Anagni  in  July,  1255,  for  its  condemnation  had  a  task  over 
which  there  could  be  no  debate,  but  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  contrast  between  the  iH?serve  with  which  it  was  suppressed  and 
the  vindictive  clamor  with  which  Saint  Amour's  book  against 
the  Mendicants  was  ordered  to  be  burned.* 


exaggerated  misconceptions  of  its  rebcUious  tendencies.  Father  Denifle,  how- 
ever, proceeds  to  state  that  the  result  of  the  cummission  of  Anagn!  (Jnly,  1255) 
was  merely  tlie  condemnation  of  the  views  of  Gherardo,  and  that  the  works  of 
Joacldm  (except  liis  tract  against  Pct«r  Lombard)  have  never  been  condemned 
hy  the  Church.  Yet  even  when  tlie  exntf^j^eralions  nf  WiUiam  of  8t.  Amour  arc 
thrown  aside,  there  is  in  reality  little  in  principle  to  distingiiisb  Joachim  from 
Gherardo;  ami  if  the  former  was  not  condemned  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Anngiii,  which  classed  both  together  and  energetically  endeavored  to 
prove  Joachim  a  heretic,  even  to  showing  that  ho  never  abandoned  his  heresy  on 
the  Trinity  (ubi  sup.  pp.  137-41). 

Yet  if  there  was  little  difference  in  the  letter,  there  was  a  marked  divergence 
in  spirit  between  Joachim  and  hia  commentator — the  former  being  constructive 
and  tho  latter  destructive  as  regards  the  existing  Church.  8ce  Tocco,  Arcluvio 
Storico  Italiano,  1886. 

'  Mott  Paris  ann.  1256  (Ed.  1644,  p.  032).— Salimbcuc,  p.  103.— Bern.  Guidon. 
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The  Spiritual  section  of  the  Fmnciscans  was  fatally  compro- 
mised, and  the  worldly  pitrty,  which  had  impatiently  borne  the 
strict  rule  of  John  of  Parma,  saw  its  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
ascendency.  Led  by  Bernardo  da  Bcssa,  the  companion  of  Bona- 
Tentora,  formal  articles  of  accusation  were  presented  to  Alexander 
IV.  against  the  general.  lie  was  accused  of  listening  to  no  ex- 
planations of  the  Rule  and  Testament,  holding  that  the  privileges 
and  declarations  of  the  jwpcs  were  of  no  moment  in  comparison. 
It  was  not  hinted  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel, but  it  was  alleged  that  ho  pretendeil  to  enjoy  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  and  that  he  predicted  a  division  of  the  Order  between 
those  who  procured  papal  relaxations  and  those  who  adhereil  to 
the  Kule,  the  latter  of  whom  would  flourish  under  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  the  benediction  of  God.  y  Moreover,  he  was  not  ortho- 
dox, but  defended  the  errors  of  Joachim  concerning  the  Trinity, 
and  his  immediate  comrades  had  not  hcsitatetl,  in  sennons  and 
tracts,  to  praise  Joachim  immoderately  and  to  assail  the  leading 
men  of  the  Order.  In  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  the 
studie<l  silence  preserved  as  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel  shows  how 
dangerous  was  the  subject,  and  how  even  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
strife  shrank  from  compromising  the  Order  by  admitting  that  any 
of  its  members  were  responsible  for  that  incendiary  production.* 

Tit.  Alex.  PP.  IV.  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  m.  i.  503).  Cf.  Anialr.  Auger.  Vit  Alex.  PP. 
IV.  (Tb.  in.  II.  404). 

For  the  authorship  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  see  Tocco,  L'Boreaia  nel  Mcilio 
Evo.  pp.  ilZ-i,  and  his  review  of  Denifle  and  Haupt,  Archivio  Storico  Itnliauo, 
1886;  Renan,pp.  248,  277;  and  Dcniflo,  ubi  sup.  pp.  57-8, 

One  of  the  accuBafciona  brought  against  Willinm  of  Saint  Amour  was  that  ho 
complained  of  the  delay  in  condemning  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  to  which  he  re- 
plie<l  with  an  allusion  to  the  influence  of  those  who  defended  the  erroi'S  of 
Joachim. — Dupin,  Bib.  des  Auteurs  ficclcs.  T.  X,  ch.  vii. 

Thomas  of  Cantimpr^S  as.surc3  us  that  Saint  Amour  would  have  won  the  day 
against  the  Mendicant  Orders  but  for  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Albertus 
Magnus. — Bonum  Universale,  Lib.  tl.  c.  ii. 

■  Wadding,  ann.  1256.  No.  2, — Affo  (Lib.  n.  c.  iv.)  argues  that  John  of  Parma's 
itesignation  was  wholly  spontaneous,  that  there  were  do  accusations  against  him, 
ftDd  that  both  the  \wpe  and  the  Franciscans  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  let 
bim  retire.  He  quotes  Salimbene  (Chronica  p.  187)  as  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
chapter  to  accept  his  resignation,  but  docs  not  allude  to  the  assertion  of  the  same 
ftuthorit^  that  John  was  obnoxious  to  Alexander  and  to  many  of  (he  ministera 
of  the  Order  by  reason  of  his  too  zealous  belief  in  Joachim  (lb.  p.  181). 
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Alexander  was  easily  persuaded,  and  a  general  chapter  was 
held  in  the  Aracoeli,  February  2, 1257,  over  which  he  personally 
presided.  John  of  Panna  was  warned  to  resign,  and  did  so, 
pleading  age,  weariness,  and  disability.  After  a  decent  show  of 
resistance  his  resignation  was  accepted  and  he  was  a£ked  to  nom- 
inate a  successor.  His  choice  foil  upon  Bonaventura,  then  only 
thirty -four  years  of  age,  whose  participation  in  the  struggle  with 
the  University  of  Paris  had  marked  him  as  the  most  promising 
man  in  the  Order,  while  he  was  not  idcntilied  with  either  faction. 
lie  was  didy  elected,  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  n?quired 
him  to  p]*oceed  ag:iinst  John  and  his  adherents.  Bonaventura  for 
a  while  liesitatcd,  but  at  length  consented.  Gherardo  refused  to 
recant,  and  Bonaventura  sent  for  hun  to  come  to  Paris.  In  pass- 
ing  through  -Modcnaji©  met  Saiimbcne,  who  had  cowered  before 
the  storm  and  had  renounced  Joachitism  as  n  folly.  The  two 
friends  had  a  long  colloquy,  in  which  Gherardo  offered  to  pi*ovo 
that  Antichrist  was  already  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Alonso  the 
Wise  of  Castile,  He  was  learned,  pure-minded,  temperate,  modest, 
amiable — in  a  wonl,  a  most  admirable  and  lovable  character;  but 
nothing  could  wean  him  fmm  his  Joachitic  convictions,  though  in 
his  trial  discreet  silence,  as  usual,  was  observed  about  the  Everlast- 
ing Gospel,  and  he  was  condemned  as  an  uj)h older  of  Joachim^s 
Trinitarian  si>eculations.  Had  he  not  been  a  Franciscan  he  would 
have  been  burned.  It  was  a  doubtful  mercy  which  consigned  hiui 
to  a  dungeon  in  chains  and  fed  lum  on  bread  and  water  for  eigh- 
teen years,  until  his  weary  hfo  camo  to  an  end.  lie  never  Avavered 
to  the  last,  antl  his  remains  were  thrust  into  a  corner  of  th«  gar- 
den of  the  convent  where  he  died.  The  same  fate  awaited  his 
comrade  Leonardo,  and  also  another  friar  named  Piero  de*  Nubili, 
who  refused  to  surrender  a  tract  of  John  of  Parma*s.*  ^ 


•  Wtttiding.  ann.  1250,  No.  a-5.— 8ftliml»nc.  pp.  103,  23a-fl.— Hist.  TribuJat. 
(Archiv  (ur  L.  u.  K.  1880,  p.  385).— Although  SaliuibeDe  prudeoliy  abandoned 
Joachitism,  ho  uuver  outgrew  his  belief  in  Joiichini's  prophetic  powers.  Many 
years  later  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  Buspecting  the  Segnrellists,  tl^nt  if  they  were 
of  God,  Joachim  would  have  predicted  them  as  he  did  (hu  Mendicants  (lb. 

i2a-4). 

The  fiilenco  of  the  Ilifftoria  Tribulatjonum  with  respect  to  the  Everlasting 
Qospcl  is  Dotewortby.  By  common  consent  that  daogorous  work  secuis  to  be 
ignored  by  alt  parties. 
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Then  John  himself  was  trioil  by  a  special  court,  to  preside  over 
which  Alexander  appointed  Cardinal  Caietano,  afterwards  Nicho- 
las III.  The  accu8e<l  readily  retracted  his  advocacy  of  Joachim, 
bnt  his  bearing  irritated  the  judges,  and,  with  Bonaventura's  con- 
sent, he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  associates  but  for  the 
strenuous  intercession  of  Ottoljoni,  Cardinal  of  S.  Adrian,  after- 
wards Adrian  V.  Bonaventura  gave  him  the  option  of  selecting  a 
place  of  retreat,  and  he  chose  a  little  convent  near  Rioti.  There 
ho  is  said  to  have  lived  for  thirty-two  years  the  life  of  an  angel, 
without  abandoning  his  Joachitic  beliefs.  John  XXL,  who  greatly 
loved  him,  thought  of  making  him  a  cardinal  in  1377,  but  was 
prevented  by  death.  Nicholas  III.,  who  ha<l  presided  at  his  trial, 
a  few  vears  later  offered  him  the  cardinalate,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  his  ad\ice,  but  he  quietly  answered,  *'I  could  give  whole- 
some counsel  if  there  were  any  one  to  listen  to  rae,  but  in  the 
Roman  cotirt  there  is  little  discussed  but  wars  and  triumphs,  and 
not  the  salvation  of  souls."  In  12'^9,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  extreme  age,  he  accepted  from  Nicholas  IV.  a  mission  to  the 
Greek  Church,  but  ho  diotl  at  Caraerino  soon  after  setting  out. 
Buried  there,  he  8i>eedily  shone  in  miracles ;  he  became  the  object 
of  a  lasting  cult,  and  in  1777  he  was  fomwlly  beatified,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  arising  from  his  alleged  authorsliip  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Evorlusting  Gospel.* 

The  faith  of  the  Joachites  was  by  no  means  broken  by  those 
reverses.  William  of  Saint  Amour  thought  it  necessary  to  return 
to  the  charge  with  another  bitter  tract  dircctc<l  against  tliem.  He 
shares  their  belief  in  the  impending  change,  but  declares  that  in 
place  of  being  the  reign  of  love  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  be 
tho  reign  of  Antichrist,  whom  he  identifies  with  tlie  Friars.  Per- 
secution, he  says,  had  put  an  end  to  the  open  defence  of  tho  ]>es- 
tifen^us  doctrine  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  but  it  still  h:ul  many 
believers  in  secret.  The  south  of  France  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  sect.  Florent,  Bishop  of  Acre,  had  been  the  official  i)rosocutor 
before  the  Commission  of  Anagni  in  1255.  He  was  rewanled  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Aries  in  12G3,  and  in  1265  he  held  a  provin- 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1250,  No.  6;  nnn.  1289,  No.  2*.— Hist.  Tribulat.  Hoc.  cit. 
a«5).— SalimlKine  Chron.  pp.  181-33,  817.— Tocco,  pp.  470-77.— P.  Rodulphii 
Hist.  Serapb.  BcUg.  Lib.  t.  fol.  117.— Afid,  Lib.  nt.  c  x. 
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cial  synod  with  the  object  of  condemning  the  Joachites,  who  were 
still  numerous  in  iiis  province.  An  elaborate  refutation  of  the 
errors  of  the  Everhisting-  Gospel  was  decmetl  necessary ;  it  was 
deplored  that  many  learned  men  still  suffei^ed  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  it,  and  that  books  containing  it  were  written  and  eagerl}' 
passtnl  from  hand  to  hand.  The  anathema  was  decreed  against 
this,  but  no  measures  of  active  persecution  seem  to  have  been 
atlopted,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  8to{>8  taken  by  the  Inquisition  to 
suppress  the  heresy.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  leaven  long 
remained  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  and  gave  a  decided  impress 
to  the  Spiritual  Franciscanism  of  those  regions.  It  mattered  little 
that  the  ho[>ed-for  year  1260  came  and  passed  away  without  the 
fullilinent  of  the  ])rophec3\  Earnest  believers  can  always  find  ex- 
cuses for  such  errors  in  computation,  and  the  j>eriod  of  the  advent 
of  the  Uoly  Ghost  could  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  so  na  always 
to  stimulate  hope  with  the  prospect  of  emancipation  in  the  near 
future.* 

Although  the  removal  of  John  of  Parma  from  the  gen< 
had  been  the  nctory-  of  the  Conventuals,  the  choice  of  Bonavett^ 
turn  might  well  seem  to  give  to  the  Spirituals  assurance  of  con- 
tinued supivmacy.  In  his  controversy  with  AVilham  of  Saint 
Amour  he  had  taken  the  most  advanceti  ground  in  denying  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  hehl  property  of  any  kind,  ami  in  identify- 
ing poverty  with  perfection,  "  Deep  poverty  is  laudable;  this  is 
true  of  itself :  therefore  deeper  poverty  is  more  laudable,  and  the 
deepest,  the  most  laudable.  But  this  is  the  poverty  of  him  who 
neither  in  private  nor  in  common  keeps  anything  for  himself.  .  ,  . 
To  renounce  all  things,  in  private  or  in  common,  is  Christian  jkt- 
fection,  not  oidy  sutlicient  but  abundant ;  it  is  the  princijxd  coun- 
sel of  evangelical  jierfection,  its  fundamental  principle  and  sublime 
foundation."  Not  only  this,  but  ho  was  deeply  imbuetl  with  mys- 
ticism and  was  the  fii'st  to  give  authoritative  expression  to  the 
Illuminism  which  subsequently  gave  the  Chm-ch  so  much  trouble. 


•  Lib.  6e  Antichristo  P.  i.  c.  x.,  xiii.,  xiv.  (Martono  Ampl.  CoH.  IX.  1273, 
1813, 1325-35). — Tboaiai  Aquiuat.  Opusc.  contra  Impu^.  Relig.  c.  xx'iv.  5,  6. — 
ConcU.  Arelateaa.  ann.  1200  (1205)  c.  1  (Harduin.  VIL  50l>-12).— Fisquet,  La 
France  Poatiflcale,  M£tropole  d'Aix,  p.  577.— ReDon,  p.  254. 
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His  Myatica  Theohgia  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  arid  schttlas- 
tic  theology  of  the  day  as  represented  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
soul  is  brought  face  to  face  with  God ;  its  sins  are  to  be  repented 
of  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  and  it  is  to  seek  God  through 
its  o\m  efforts.  It  is  not  to  look  to  others  for  aid  or  leader- 
ship, but,  depending  on  itself,  strive  for  the  vision  of  the  Divine. 
Through  this  Path  of  Purgation  it  ascends  to  the  Path  of  lUurai- 
nation,  and  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Divine  Radiance. 
Finally  it  reaches  the  Third  Path,  which  leads  to  union  with  the 
Godhead  and  particijmtion  in  Divine  Wisdom.  Molinos  and  Ma- 
dame Guyon  indulged  in  no  more  dangerous  s|3eculations ;  and 
the  mystic  tendencies  of  the  Spirituab  received  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus fi'om  such  teachings.* 

It  was  inoviUible  that  the  strife  within  the  Order  between 
property  and  poverty  should  grow  increasingly  bitter.  Questions 
were  constantly  arising  which  showed  the  incompatibility'  of  the 
vows  as  laid  down  by  St.  Francis  with  the  functions  of  an  organ- 
ization which  had  grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading  factoi-s  of  a 
wealthy  and  worldly  Church.  In  1255  we  find  the  sisters  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ehzab.  th  complaining  to  Alexander  IV.  that 
when  proi)^^^'  was  given  or  bequeathed  to  them  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  enforcetl  on  them  the  observance  of  the  Kulo,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  part  with  it  within  a  year  by  sale  or  gift,  and  the 
pope  graciously  promised  tliat  no  such  custom  should  be  enforced 
in  future.  About  the  same  time  John  of  Parma  complained  that 
when  his  friars  were  promoted  to  the  episcopate  they  carried  away 
with  them  books  and  other  things  of  which  they  had  properly 
only  the  use,  being  unable  to  own  anything  under  peril  of  their 
souls.^  Again  Alexander  graciously  replied  that  friars,  on  promo- 
tion, must  deliver  to  the  provincial  everything  which  they  had  in 
their  hands.  Such  troubh^s  must  have  been  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  increasing  friction  should 
result  in  schism.  "WTien  the  blessed  Gilio,  the  third  disciple  who 
joined  St.  Francis,  was  taken  to  Assisi  to  view  the  splendid  build- 
ings erected  in  honor  of  the  humble  Francis,  and  was  canied 
through  three  magnificent  churches,  connected  with  a  vast  refec- 


•  8,  Bonavent.  de  Paup.  Christi  Art  i.  No.  i.,  ii. 
Partic.  2;  cap.  n.  Partic.  t,  2 ;  Cap.  ifl  pArtic.  1. 


Ejusd.  Mystic.  Tbeol.  cap.  i. 
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tory,  a  spacious  dormitory,  and  other  offices  and  cloisters,  adorned 
with  lofty  arches  and  s]>acious  portals,  he  kept  silent  until  one  of 
his  guidt?3  pressed  him  for  an  expression  of  admiration.  "  Breth- 
ren," he  then  said,  "  there  is  nothing  lacking  except  your  wives." 
This  seemed  somewhat  irrelevant,  till  he  explaine<l  that  the  vows 
of  jxiverty  and  chastity  were  equally  binding,  and  now  that  one 
was  set  aside  the  other  might  as  well  follow.  Salimbene  relates 
that  in  the  convent  of  Pisa  he  met  Fn\  Boncampiigno  di  Prato, 
who,  in  place  of  the  two  new  tunics  per  year  distributed  to  each 
of  the  brethren,  would  onh^  accept  one  old  one,  and  who  declared 
that  he  could  scarce  satisfy  God  for  taking  that  one^  Such  exag- 
gerated conscientious  sensitiveness  could  not  but  be  peculiarly 
exasiKTating  to  the  more  worldly  members.*  *^ 

The  Conventuals  had  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  results  of 
their  victory  over  John  of  Parma.  Scarce  had  his  resignation  been 
secured,  and  before  Bonaventura  could  arrive  from  Paris  they 
obtained  from  Alexander,  February  20,  1257,  a  repetition  of  the 
declaration  of  Innocent  IV.  which  enable<l  the  Order  to  handle 
money  and  hold  property  through  the  transparent  device  of  agents 
and  the  Holy  See.  The  disgust  of  the  Puritan  party  was  great, 
and  even  the  implicit  reverence  ]>roscribed  for  the  papacy  could 
not  prevent  ominous  mutterings  of  disobedience,  raising  questions 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  papal  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  which  in 
time  were  to  ripen  into  open  rebellion.  The  Kule  lirni  been  pro- 
claimed  a  revelation  equal  in  authority  to  the  gospel,  and  it  might 
well  be  asked  whether  even  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  could  set  it 
aside.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Berthold  of  Ratisbon, 
the  most  celebrated  Franciscan  preacher  of  his  day,  in  discoursing 
to  his  brethren  on  the  monastic  state,  boldly  declared  that  the 
vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity  were  so  binding  that 
even  the  pope  could  not  dispense  for  them.  This,  in  fact,  was 
adniitted  on  all  sides  as  a  truism.  About  1290  the  Dominican 
Provincial  of  Germany,  Hermann  of  Minden,  in  an  encyclical,  al- 
ludes to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  we  shall  see  that  such  lAterances  were  treated  as  her- 
esy, and  were  sternly  suppressed  with  the  stake.f 

•  Wadding:.  Regest  Alex.  PP.  lY.  No,  30-41;  Annal.  ana.  1262,  Ko.  86— 
BalimbcDc,  p.  122. 

t  Wadding,  nnn.  1256,  No.  4;  R*gest  Alex.  PP.  IV.  No.  66.— BertUolOi  a 
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Bonaventura,  as  we  have  seen,  honestly  sought  to  restrain  the 
growing  laxity  of  the  Oitler.  Befoi'e  leaving  Paris  lie  addresseii, 
April  23,  1257,  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  provincials,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  prcvfilent  vices  of  the  brethren  and  the  contempt 
tu  which  they  exposed  the  whole  Order.  Again,  some  ten  years 
later,  at  the  instance  of  Clement  IV.,  he  issued  another  similar 
epistle,  in  which  he  strongly  expjvssetl  his  horror  at  the  neglect  of 
the  Rule  shown  in  the  shameless  greed  of  so  many  members,  the 
importunate  striving  for  gain,  the  ceaseless  litigation  caused  by 
tJjeir  grasping  after  legacies  and  burials,  and  the  splendor  and  lux- 
ury of  their  buildings.  The  provincials  were  instructed  to  put 
an  end  to  these  disorders  by  penance,  imprisomnent,  or  expulsion ; 
but  however  earnest  in  his  zeal  Bonaventura  may  have  been,  and 
however  self-denying  in  his  own  life,  he  lacked  the  fiery  energy 
which  enabled  John  of  Parma  to  give  elfoct  to  his  convictions. 
How  utter  was  the  prevailing  tiegenenvcy  is  seen  in  the  complaint 
presented  in  12G5  to  Clement  IV..  that  in  many  places  the  eccle- 
siAfitical  authorities  hold  that  the  friai*s,  being  dead  to  the  world, 
were  incapable  of  inheritance.  Relief  was  prayed  from  this,  and 
Clement  issued  a  bull  declaring  them  competent  to  inherit  and 
free  to  hold  their  inheritances,  or  to  sell  them,  and  to  use  the  prop- 
erty or  its  price  as  might  to  them  seem  best.* 

The  question  of  poverty  evidently  was  one  incapable  of  per- 


Ratupona  8ormone»,  Monnchii,  1882,  p.  68.  —  H.  Dcniflc,  Archiv  ftir  Litt-  a, 
EircbcDgeschtcbte,  1880,  p.  640. 

To  the  true  Franciscau  tbc  Rule  and  the  gospel  were  one  and  the  same.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomus  of  Celauo,  '*I1  pcrfctto  amatorc  dcH'  osseiranza  del  sauto 
vmogelio  c  della  profussiono  dcUa  nostra  regola,  che  non  d  nltro  clic  pcrfutta 
oaKTvanza  del  rangclio,  qoesto  [Francesco]  ardentissimamcntc  amara,  e  quclli 
che  sono  e  earanno  veri  niniitori,  dond  a  csai  singular  bcnedizione.  Verameute, 
dicea,  questa  costm  professione  a  quclli  che  la  seguttnuo,  csscr  libro  di  vita, 
epcranza  di  salute,  arra  di  gloria,  melodia  del  vangclio,  via  di  croce,  stato  di 
perfecionc,  chiave  di  paradiso,  c  patto  di  etema  pace." — Amoni,  Legcnda  B.  Fran- 
cisd,  App.  c.  xxix. 

•  S.  Bonavent.  0pp.  I.  485-6  (Ed.  1584).— Wadding,  ann.  1257,  No.  0;  Ro- 
grat.  Clem,  PP.  TV.  Ko.  I. 

Pierre  Jean  Olivi  stales  that  be  himself  heard  Bonaventura  declare  in  a  chap- 
ter held  in  Paris  that  he  would,  nt  any  moment,  submit  to  be  ground  to  powder 
if  it  would  bring  the  Order  Iwck  to  the  condition  designed  by  SU  Francis.— 
Franz  Ehrlc,  Arcbiv  fUr  L.  u.  K  1887,  p.  517. 
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/manent  and  satisfactory  settlement.  Dissension  in  the  Order 
could  not  bo  healed.  In  vain  Gregory  X.,  about  1275,  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  deciilcd  that  the  injiinction  of  the  Rule  against  the 
possession  of  property,  individually  or  in  common,  was  to  be  strict- 
ly observed.  The  worldly  party  continual  to  point  out  the  in- 
compatibility of  this  with  the  necessities  of  human  nature;  they 
declared  it  to  be  a  tempting  of  God  and  a  suicide  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  the  quarrel  continually  grew  more  bitterly  onvenome<l,  and 
in  1279  Nicholas  III.  undertook  to  settle  it  with  a  formal  declai*a- 
tion  which  should  forever  close  the  mouths  of  all  cavillers.  For 
two  months  he  secretly  labored  at  it  in  consultation  with  the  two 
Franciscan  cardinals,  Palestrina  and  Albano,  the  general,  Bona- 
graziiL.  and  some  of  the  provincials.  Then  it  was  submitted  to  a 
commission  in  which  was  Benedetto  Caietano,  afterwards  Boni- 
face VIII.  Finally  it  was  read  and  adopted  in  full  consistory, 
and  it  was  included,  twenty  years  later,  in  the  additions  to  the 
canon  law  compiled  and  published  by  order  of  Boniface.  No  ut- 
terance of  the  Holy  See  could  have  more  careful  consideration 
and  more  solemn  authorit}'  than  the  bull  known  as  Knit  q-ui  semi' 
nat^  which  was  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  and  which  subsequent- 
ly became  tlie  subject  of  such  deadly  controversy.* 

It  declares  the  Franciscan  Rule  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  St.  Francis.    The  renunciation  of  property, 

-•not  only  individual  but  in  common,  is  meritorious  and  holy.  Such 
absolute  renunciation  of  possession  had  been  practised  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  had  been  taught  by  them  to  their  disciples; 
it  is  not  only  meritorious  and  perfect,  but  lawful  and  possible,  for 
there  is  a  distinction  between  use,  which  is  permitted,  and  owner- 
ship, which  is  forbidden.  Following  the  example  of  Innocent  IT. 
and  Alexander  IV.,  the  proprietorship  of  all  that  the  Franciscans 
use  is  declared  to  be  vested,  now  and  hereafter,  in  the  Eoman 
Church  and  pontiff,  which  concede  to  the  friais  the  nsnfract 
thereof.  The  prohibition  to  receive  and  handle  money  is  to  be 
enforced,  and  borrowing  is  especially  deprecated ;  but,  when  neces- 
sity obliges,  tliis  may  be  effected  through  third  parties,  although 
the  brethren  must  abstain  from  handling  the  money  or  atlminis- 
tering  or  expending  it.     As  for  legacies,  they  must  not  be  left 


•  Lit.  v.  Sexto  xii.  8.— Wadding,  aim,  1379,  No.  11. 
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directly  to  the  friars,  but  only  for  their  use ;  and  minute  regulations 
are  draTm  up  for  exchanging  or  selling  books  and  utensils.  The 
boll  concludf-s  with  instructions  that  it  is  to  be  read  and  taught 
in  the  schools,  but  no  one.  under  pain  of  excommunication  and 
loss  of  office  and  benefice,  shall  do  anything  but  exjx>und  it  liter- 
ally— it  is  not  to  be  glossed  or  commented  upon,  or  discusse<l,  or 
explained  away.  All  doubts  and  questions  sliall  be  sulmiitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Uoly  See,  and  any  one  disputing  or  commenting  on 
the  Franciscan  Rule  or  the  detinitions  of  the  bull  shall  undergo 
excoramunication,  I'emovable  only  by  the  po]>e. 

Had  the  question  been  capable  of  permanent  settlement  in  this 
sen.se,  this  solemn  uttenmce  would  have  put  an  end  to  further 
trouble.  Unluckily,  human  nature  did  not  cense  to  be  human 
nature,  with  its  passions  and  necessities,  on  crossing  the  threshold 
of  ft  Franciscan  convent.  Unluckily,  papal  constitutions  were  as 
cobwebs  when  they  sought  to  control  the  ineradicable  vices  and 
weakness  of  man.  Unluckily,  moreover,  there  were  consciences 
too  sensitive  to  be  satisfies!  with  linenlrawn  distinctions  and  sub- 
tleties ingeniously  devised  to  evade  the  truth.  Yet  the  bull  Ktiii 
qui  Hemlnnt  for  a  while  relieved  the  papacy  from  further  discus- 
sion, although  it  could  not  quiet  the  intestine  dissensions  of  the 
Onler.  There  was  still  a  body  of  recalcitrants,  not  numerous, 
it  is  true,  but  eminent  for  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  members, 
which  could  not  bo  reconciled  by  these  subterfuges.  Tiioso  re- 
Icitrants  grmlually  formed  themselves  into  two  distinct  bodies, 
one  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  southern  France.  At  tirst  tliere  is 
little  to  distinguish  them  apart,  and  for  a  long  while  they  acted 
in  unison,  but  there  gradually  arose  a  divergence  between  them, 
which  in  the  end  became  decisively  marked,  owing  to  the  greater 
influence  exercised  in  Langiieiloc  and  Provence  by  the  traditions 
of  Joachim  and  the  Everlasting  Gospel. 

We  have  seen  bow  the  thirst  for  ascetic  poverty,  coupled  in 
many  cases,  doubtless,  with  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  sonhd 
cares  of  daily  life,  led  thousands  to  embrace  a  career  of  wander- 
ing mendicancy.  Harabites  and  fnr<ruyncelMon/'s — vagrant  monks, 
subject^Hl  to  no  rule — had  been  the  curse  of  the  Church  ever  since 
the  invention  of  cenobitism ;  and  the  exaltation  of  poverty  in  the 
thirteenth  century  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  crowds  who 
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preferred  the  idleness  of  the  road  or  of  the  hermitage  to  the  re- 
straints and  labor  of  civilized  existence.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Latei-an  Council  had  prohibited  the  formation  of  new  and  unau- 
thorized Orders.  The  splendid  success  of  the  Mendicants  had 
proved  too  alluring,  and  others  were  formed  on  the  same  basis. 
without  the  requisite  preliminary  of  the  papal  approval.  The 
multitudes  of  holy  beggars  were  becoming  a  serious  nuisance,  op- 
pressive to  the  people  and  disgraceful  to  the  Church.  "Wlien  Greg- 
ory X.  summoned  the  General  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  this  was 
one  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied.  The  Latenin  can(m  prohibiting 
the  fonnation  of  unauthorized  Orders  w^as  renewed.  Grt^gurv  pro- 
posed to  suppress  all  the  congregations  of  hermits,  but,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cardinal  Richard,  the  Carmelites  and  Augustinians  were 
allowed  to  exist  on  sufferance  until  further  ortler,  while  the  au- 
dacity of  other  associations,  not  as  yet  approved,  was  condemned, 
especially  that  of  the  mendicants,  whose  nmltitude  was  declared 
to  exceed  all  bounds.  Such  mendicant  Orders  as  had  been  con- 
firmed since  the  Council  of  Lateran  were  permitted  to  continue, 
but  they  were  instructed  to  admit  no  new  members,  to  acquire  no 
new  houses,  and  not  to  sell  what  they  possessed  without  special 
hconse  from  the  Holy  See.  Evidently  it  was  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  decisive  measures  to  check  the  tide  of  saintly  men- 
dicancy.* 

Some  vague  and  incorrect  rumors  of  this  legislation  penetrat- 
ing to  Italy,  led  to  an  explosion  which  started  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  series  of  persecutions  which  the  history  of  human 
perversity  affords.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  marvellous  con- 
stancy which  endured  hfelong  raart^Tdom  for  an  idea  almost  un- 
intelligible to  the  modern  mind ;  on  the  other  there  is  the  seem- 
ingly causeless  ferocity,  which  appears  to  persecute  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  persecution,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  bitterness  of 
the  feuds  existing  within  the  Order,  and  the  savage  determination 
to  enforce  submission  at  every  cost. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Council  of  Lyons  had  decreed  that 
the  Mendicants  could  hold  proj^erty.  Most  of  the  brethren  ac- 
quiesced readily  enough,  but  those  who  regai-ded  the  Rule  as  divine 
revelation,  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  any  eurthly  authority,  de- 


*  Coocil.  Lagdunena.  11.  c  23  (Harduiu.  VII.  715).— Saliuibeoe,  pp.  110-11. 
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dared  that  it  would  be  apostasy,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  admitted  un- 
der any  circumstances.  Several  disputations  were  held  which  only 
confirmed  each  side  in  its  views.  One  point  whicli  gave  rise  to 
pecidiar  animosity  was  the  refusal  of  the  Spirituals  to  take  their 
turns  in  the  daily  rounds  in  quest  of  moneyed  alms,  which  had 
grown  to  be  the  custom  in  most  places ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  bitter  antagonism  to  which  this  disobetUence  must  have  led. 
It  shows  how  strained  were  the  relations  between  the  factions 
that  proceedings  for  heresy  were  forthwith  commenced  against 
these  zeidots.  The  rumor  proved  false,  the  excitement  died  away, 
and  the  prosecutions  were  allowed  to  slumber  for  a  few  yeai's, 
when  they  were  revived  through  fear  that  these  extreme  opinions, 
if  left  unpunished,  might  win  over  the  majority.  Liberato  da 
Macerata,  Angelo  da  Cingoli  (11  Clareno),  Traymondo,Tommaso  da 
Tollentino,  and  one  or  two  others  whose  names  have  not  reached 
ns  were  the  obdurate  ones  who  would  make  no  concession,  even 
in  the<»ry.  Angelo,  to  whom  we  owe  an  account  of  the  matter, 
declared  that  they  were  ready  to  render  implicit  obedience,  that 
no  offence  was  proved  against  them,  but  that  nevertheless  they 
were  condemned,  as  schismatics  and  heretics,  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment in  chains.  The  sentence  was  inhumanly  harsh.  They 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  saci-aments,  even  upon  the  death-bed, 
thus  killing  soul  as  well  as  lx>dy ;  during  life  no  one  was  to  speak 
th  them,  not  even  the  jailor  who  brought  the  daily  pittance  of 
bread  and  water  to  their  cells,  and  examined  their  fetters  to  see 
that  the^'  were  attempting  no  escape.  As  a  warning,  moreover,  the 
sentence  was  ordered  to  be  read  weekly  in  all  the  chapters,  and 
no  one  was  to  presume  to  criticise  it  as  unjust.  This  was  no  idle 
threat,  for  when  Friar  Tommaso  da  Castcldcmilio  heard  it  read  and 
said  it  was  displeasing  to  God,  ho  was  cast  into  a  similar  prison, 
where  he  rotted  to  death  in  a  few  months.  The  fierce  spirits  in 
control  of  the  Onler  were  evidently  determined  that  at  least  the 
TOW  of  obeilienco  should  be  maintained.* 


•  Angel.  Clarincns.  Epist  Excusat.  (Archiv  fur  Litt.-  a.  Kirchcn^caclucbte, 
1885,  pp.  523-4).— Ilistor.  Tribnlation.  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  303-4).— Ubortini  Re- 
Bponsio  (Pjid.  1887,  p.  G8).  — Cf.  Hodulphii  Hist,  Seraph.  Relig.  Lib.  n.  fol. 
ISO. 

For  the  first  time  the  development  and  history  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans 
can  DOW  be  traced  with  some  accuracv,  thanks  to  Franz  Ehrlc,  3.  J.,  who  has 
III.— 3 
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The  prisoners  seem  to  have  lain  in  jail  until  after  the  election 
to  the  generalate  of  Raymond  Gaufridi,  at  Easter,  1289.  Visit- 
ing the  Mark  of  Ancona,  where  they  were  incarcerated,  he  inves- 
tigated the  case,  blamed  severely  the  perpetrators  of  the  injustice, 
and  set  the  martyrs  free  in  1290.  The  Order  had  been  growing 
more  lax  in  its  observance  than  ever,  in  spite  of  the  bull  Edit  qui 
seminat  Matteo  d'Acquasparta,  who  was  general  from  1287  to 
1289,  was  easy  and  kindly,  well-intentioned  but  given  to  self-in- 
dulgence, and  by  no  means  inclined  to  the  effort  requisite  to  en- 
force the  Eule.  Eespect  for  it,  indeed,  was  daily  diminishing. 
Coffers  were  placed  in  the  churches  to  receive  offerings ;  bargains 
were  made  as  to  the  price  of  masses  and  for  the  absolution  of  sin- 
ners ;  boys  were  stationed  at  the  church-doors  to  sell  wax  tapers 
in  honor  of  saints ;  the  Friars  habitually  begged  money  in  the 
streets,  accompanied  by  boys  to  receive  and  carry  it ;  the  sepulture 
of  the  rich  was  eagerly  sought  for,  leading  to  disgraceful  quarrels 
with  the  heirs  and  with  the  secular  clergy.  Everywhere  there 
was  self-seeking  and  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  idle  and  luxu- 
rious life.  It  is  true  that  lapses  of  the  flesh  were  still  rigidly  pun- 
ished, but  these  cases  were  sufficiently  frequent  to  show  that  ample 
cause  for  scandal  arose  from  the  forbidden  familiarity  with  women 
which  the  brethren  permitted  themselves.  So  utter  was  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  that  Nicholas,  the  Provincial  of  France,  even 
dared  to  write  a  tract  calling  in  question  the  bull  Exiit  qui  semi- 
not  and  its  exposition  of  the  Eule.  As  this  was  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  bull  itself,  Acquasparta  felt  compelled  to  condemn 
the  work  and  to  punish  its  author  and  his  supporters,  but  the  evil 
continued  to  work.  In  the  Mark  of  Ancona  and  in  some  other 
places  the  reaction  against  asceticism  was  eo  strong  that  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  revered  Francis  was  officially  ordered  to  be  burned. 
It  was  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Spirituals  against  relaxation  of 
the  Eule,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  actually  burned  on  the  head 
of  a  friar,  N.  de  Eecanate,  who  presumably  had  made  himself  ob- 
noxious by  insisting  on  its  authority.* 

printed  the  most  important  documents  reluting  to  this  schism  in  the  Order,  elu- 
cidated with  aU  the  resources  of  exact  research.  My  numerous  references  to  his 
papers  show  the  extent  of  my  indebtedness  to  his  labors. 

•  Histor.  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  1886,  p.  805).  — Ubertini  Hesponsio  (Ibid.  1887, 
pp.  69,  77).— ArticuU  Trausgressionum  (Ibid.  1387,  pp.  105-7).— Wadding,  ann. 
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Raymond  Gaufridi  waa  earnestly  desirous  of  restoring  disci- 
pline, but  the  reliixation  of  the  Onler  had  grown  past  curing.  His 
release  of  the  Spirituals  at  Ancona  caused  much  murmuring;  he 
was  ridiculed  as  a  patron  of  fantastic  and  su|)erstitious  men,  and 
eonsj)iracie8  were  set  on  foot  which  never  ceaseil  till  his  removal 
was  effected  in  1 2D5.  It  was  ixirhaps  to  conjure  these  atterai)ts  that 
be  sent  Liberato,  Angelo,  Tummaso,  and  two  kindred  spii'its  named 
tJIarco  and  Piero  to  Armenia,  where  they  induced  King  Haito  II. 
to  enter  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  won  from  him  the  warmest 
eulogies.  Even  in  the  East,  however,  the  hatred  of  their  fellow- 
luissionaries  was  so  earnest  and  so  demonstrative  that  they  were 
forced  to  return  in  1293.  On  their  an'ival  in  Italy  the  provincial, 
Ihlonaldo,  refused  to  receive  them  or  to  allow  them  to  remain  until 
they  could  communicate  with  RiijTiiond,  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  entertain  fornicators.* 

The  unreasoning  wrath  wliich  insisted  on  these  votaries  of  pov- 
erty violating  their  convictions  received  a  check  when,  in  12l>4,  the 
choice  of  the  exhausted  conclave  fell  by  chance  on  the  hermit 
Pier  Morrone,  wlio  suddenly  found  his  mountain  burrow  tnins- 
forme«l  into  the  |)apal  palace.  Celestin  V,  preserved  in  St.  Peter^s 
chair  the  predilection  for  solitude  and  maceration  which  ha<l  led 
him  to  the  life  of  the  anchorite.  To  him  Raymond  referred  the 
Spirituals,  whom  he  seemed  unable  to  pn)tect.  Celestin  list^^ned 
to  Ihcni  kindly  ami  invited  them  to  enter  his  special  Oixler — the 
Celestinian  Benedictines — but  they  explained  to  him  the  difference 
of  their  vows,  ami  how  their  brethren  detested  the  obser\'anco  of 
the  Rule.  Then  in  public  audience  he  ordered  them  to  observe 
strictly  the  Rule  and  Testament  of  Francis;  he  released  them  from 
obetlicnce  to  all  except  himself  and  to  Liberato,  whom  he  made 
their  chief;  Canbnal  Napoleone  Orsini  was  dt^clared  their  pro- 
tector, and  the  abbot  of  the  Celestinians  was  ordered  to  proNnde 


lS8t).?fo.Sa-3.— ITbpiiini  Dcclanitio  (ArchSr,  1897,  pp.  109-0),— Dante  contrasts 
Acqua5]Hirtn  willi  Ulx-rlino  du  Casalc,  of  whom  wc  shall  see  more  presently— 
**  Ma  Don  sia  da  Casal  nc  d'Acqaosparta 
La  oude  vcgnon  ttili  alia  Scrittum 
Cb'  uuo  In  I'ugge  e  raltro  la  coarta." — (Paradiw)  xn.). 
•  Hifit  Tribulttt.  (loo.  cit.  1886.  pp.  806-8).— Augei  Clarincns.  Epist.  (Ibid. 
1885.  pp.  6ft4-B).— WttUdiag.  ann.  1202.  No.  U. 
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them  with  hennitagcs.  Thus  thoy  wore  fairly  out  of  the  Order; 
they  were  not  even  to  call  tlieraselves  Minoritoa  or  Franciscans, 
and  it  might  be  snp|K)sed  that  their  brethren  would  be  as  glad  to 
get  rid  uf  them  and  their  aasumption  of  superior  sanctity  as  they 
wens  to  escape  from  opf)ression.* 

Vet  the  hatred  pn^voked  by  the  quarrel  was  too  deep  and  bit- 
ter to  simi'e  its  victims,  and  tlie  breathing-space  which  they  en- 
joyeil  was  short.  Celestin's  pontificate  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation. Utterly  untitled  for  his  position,  sj^edily  made  the  tool  of 
designing  men,  and  growing  weary  of  the  load  which  he  felt  hira- 
Belf  unable  to  endure,  after  less  than  six  months  he  was  persuaded 
to  abdicate,  in  December,  1204,  and  was  promptl}'^  thro^vn  into  pris- 
on by  his  successor.  Boniface  VIIL,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  led 
to  reconsider  an  abdication  the  legahty  of  which  might  be  ques- 
tioned. All  of  Celestin's  acts  and  grants  were  forthwith  annulled, 
and  so  complete  was  the  obliteration  of  everything  that  he  had 
done,  that  even  the  appointment  of  a  notary  is  found  to  require 
confirmation  and  a  fresh  commission,  Boniface's  contempt  for  the 
unworldly  enthusiasm  of  asceticism  did  not  lead  him  to  make  any 
exception  in  favor  of  the  S])irituals.  To  him  the  Franciscan  Or- 
der was  merely  an  instrument  for  the  f  urtlieranco  of  his  ambitious 
schemes,  and  its  worldliness  was  rather  to  be  stimulated  than  re- 
presseti.  Though  he  placed  in  his  Sixth  Book  of  Deci-etals  the 
bull  Ktiit  qui  sehilnaf,  his  practical  exjKjsition  of  its  provisions  is 
seen  in  two  bulls  issued  July  17,  1296,  by  one  of  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  Franciscans  of  Paris  one  thousand  marks,  to  be  taken 
from  the  legacies  for  pious  uses,  and  by  the  other  he  converts  to 
them  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  hvres  bequeathed  by  Ada,  lady  of 
Femes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Land.  Under  such  auspices 
the  degradation  of  the  Onler  could  not  but  bo  rapid.  Eeforo  his 
lirst  year  was  out,  Boniface  had  determine<i  upon  the  removal  of 
the  general,  Raymond.  October  2i),  1295,  he  offered  the  hitter  the 
bishopric  of  Pavia,  and  on  his  protesting  that  he  had  not  strength 
for  the  burden,  Boniface  said  that  he  could  not  be  tit  for  the 
heavier  load  of  the  generalate,  of  which  ho  relieved  him  on  the 
spot.     We  can  understand  the  insolence  which  led  a  party  of  the 


*  Angel.  Clarin.  Epist  (op.  cit.  1885,  p.  536);  Hist.  Tribulationum  (tb.  18€0, 
Pi*.  308-9). 
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Conventual  faction  to  visit  Cclcstin  in  his  prison  and  taunt  and 
insult  him  for  tho  favor  which  he  had  sho^m  t^i  the  Spirituals.  A 
proeecution  for  hei-csy  whicli  Boniface  ordereil,  in  March,  1295, 
against  Fnl  Pagano  cli  Pietra-Santa  was  doubtless  instigated  by 
the  same  spirit.* 

More  than  this.  To  Boniface's  worldly,  practical  mind  the 
f  hordes  of  wandering  mendicants,  subjectetl  to  no  aut  hority,  were  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  whether  it  arose  from  ill-regulated  asceticism 
or  idle  vagabondage.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lyons  had 
failed  to  suppress  tho  evil,  and,  in  1496  and  1407,  Boniface  issued 
instructions  to  all  bishojis  to  compel  such  wanderers  or  hermits^ 
popularly  knowTi  as  Bix(Xjhi,  either  to  lay  aside  their  fictitious  re- 
ligious habits  and  give  up  their  mode  of  life,  or  to  betake  thonis*:'Ives 
to  some  authorized  Ortler.  The  inquisitors  were  instructed  to  de- 
nounce to  the  bishops  all  suspected  persons,  and  if  the  prelates 
were  remiss,  to  roiX)rt  them  to  the  Holy  See.  One  remarkable 
clause  gives  special  authority  to  tlio  inquisitors  to  pi*osecute  such 
of  these  Bizochi  as  may  be  members  of  their  own  Oi-ders,  thus 
showing  that  there  was  no  heresy  involved,  as  otherwise  the  in- 
quisitors would  have  required  no  additional  |x>wers.t 

The  fallowing  year  Boniface  proceeded  to  more  active  meas- 
ures. He  ordered  the  Franciscan,  Matteo  da  Chieti,  Inquisitor  of 
tAssisi,  to  visit  jwrsonally  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Mark 
of  Ancona  and  to  drive  from  their  lurking-jUacca  the  ajiostatea 
from  various  religious  Orders  and  tho  Bizochi  who  infestc<l  those 
regions.  His  previous  steps  liad  probably  been  ineffective,  and 
possibly  also  he  may  have  been  moved  to  more  decisive  action  by 
the  rebellious  attitude  of  tho  Spirituals  and  proscribed  mendicants. 
Not  only  did  they  question  the  papal  authority,  but  they  were  be- 
ginning to  argue  that  the  papacy  itself  was  vacant.  So  far  from 
being  content  with  the  bull  Kxut  qui  atrnmat, they  held  that  its 
author,  Nicholas  III.,  had  l>een  deprived  by  God  of  the  pa|xil  func- 
tions, and  consequently  that  ho  had  hnd  no  legitimate  successors, 
■^  Thereafter  there  had  been  no  true  ordinations  of  priest  and  prel- 
ate, and  the  real  Church  consisted  in  themselves  alone.    To  rem- 


*  Hist.  Tribalat.  (loc-  cit.  1986.  pp.  300-10).— Faucon  ot  Tliomas.  Rogistrcs  de 
Bonifttce  VTIT.  No.  87. 1382, 1233. 1292, 1S25.— Wadding,  anu.  1205,  No.  M. 
t  Franz  Ebrie,  Archiv  fUr  L.  u.  K.  1888,  pp.  157-8. 
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edy  this,  Frere  Matthieu  de  Bodici  came  from  Provence,  bringing 
with  him  the  boolcs  of  Pierre  Jean  Olivi,  and  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Rome  he  was  elected  pope  by  five  Spirituals  and  thirteen 
women.  Boniface  promptly  put  the  Inquisition  on  their  track, 
but  they  fled  to  Sicily,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  subsequently  Ijo- 
came  the  headquarters  of  the  sect.* 

Friar  Jordan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  as- 
sumes that  Liberate  and  his  associates  were  concerned  in  this 
movement.  The  dates  and  onler  of  events  are  hopelessl}-  con- 
fused, but  it  would  rather  seem  that  the  section  of  the  Spirituals 
represented  by  Liberato  kept  themselves  aloof  from  all  such  revo- 
lutionary projects.  Their  sufferings  were  real  and  ])rolonged,  but 
had  they  been  guilty  of  participating  in  the  election  of  an  anti- 
ix>pe  they  would  have  had  but  the  choice  between  i^ri»etual  im- 
prisonment and  the  stake.  They  were  accused  of  hoUling  that 
Boniface  was  not  a  lawful  pope,  that  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  vested  in  themselves  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  Church  was 
preferable  to  the  I^tin — in  other  words  of  Joachitisra — but  Angelo 
declares  emphatically  that  all  this  was  untrue,  and  his  constancy 
of  endunmce  <luring  fifty  years  of  persecution  and  suffering  en- 
titles bis  assertion  to  respect.  He  relates  that  after  their  authori- 
zation by  Colestin  Y,  they  lived  as  hermits  in  accordance  with  the 
papal  concession,  sojourning  as  paupers  and  strangei-s  wherever 
they  could  find  a  place  of  retreat,  and  strictly  abstaining  from 
preaching  and  hearing  confessions,  except  when  ordered  to  do  so 
by  bishops  to  whom  they  owed  obe<lience.  Even  before  the  resig- 
nation of  Celcstin,  the  Franciscan  authorities,  irritutcd  at  the  es- 
cape of  their  victims,  disreganled  the  papal  authority  and  endear- 
oretl  with  an  armed  force  to  capture  them.  Celcstin  himself 
seems  to  have  given  them  warning  of  tliis,  and  the  zealots,  recog- 
nizing that  there  was  no  peace  for  them  in  Italy,  resolved  to  ex- 
patriate themselves  and  seek  some  remote  s]>ot  where  they  could 
gratify  their  ascetic  longings  and  worship  God  without  human 


*  KaynaM.  ann.  1207,  Na  55.— Jordani  Chron.  cap.  286,  Fartic.  S  (Muratori, 
Antifj  XI.  766). 

So  far  was  Pierre  Jean  Olivi  from  participating  in  tlicsc  rel>ell3ousmoTcmoDts 
that  ho  "wrotu  a  tract  to  prove  the  legality  of  CclostiD'B  abdication  and  Boniface's 
fiucccssioD  (Franz  EUrle,  Arcbiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p.  525). 
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interference.  They  crossed  the  Adriatic  and  settle<l  on  a  desert 
island  off  the  Achaian  coast.  Ilerc,  lost  to  view,  they  for  two  years 
joyed  the  only  period  of  peace  in  tlieir  agitated  lives;  but  at 
gih  news  of  their  place  of  retreat  I'eached  home,  and  forthwith 
letters  were  despatched  to  the  nobles  and  bishops  of  the  mainland 
accusing  them  of  being  Cathari,  while  Boniface  was  informed  that 
they  did  not  regard  him  as  jk>]x?,  but  held  themselves  to  be  the 
only  true  Church.  In  1299  he  commissioned  Peter,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  try  them,  when  they  were  condemned  without 
a  hearing,  and  he  ordered  Charles  IL  of  Naples,  who  was  overlord 
of  the  Morea,to  have  them  exi>elleil,  an  order  which  Charles  trans- 
mitteil  to  Isabello  de  VillehiU'douin,  Princess  of  Achaia.  Mean- 
hile  the  local  authorities  h;ul  recogniz.ed  the  falsity  of  the  accu- 
tions,  for  the  refugees  celebrated  mass  daily  and  prayed  for 
Boniface  as  pope,  and  were  willing  to  eat  meat,  but  this  did  not 
eve  them  from  surveillance  and  annoyance,  one  of  their  princi- 
persecutors  being  a  certain  Geronimo,  who  came  to  them  with 
some  books  of  Olivi's,  and  whom  they  were  forced  to  eject  for  im- 
morality, after  which  he  turned  accuser  and  was  rewarded  with 
e  episcopiite.* 
The  pressure  became  too  strong,  and  the  little  community  grad- 
ually broke  up.  An  intention  to  accompany  Fra  Giovanni  da 
Monte  on  a  mission  to  Tartary  ha<i  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  excommunication  consequent  up<in  the  sentence  utterctl  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Liberato  sent  two  brethren  to 
peal  to  Boniface,  and  then  two  nioi'o,  but  they  were  all  seized 
d  prevented  fi*om  reaching  him.  Tlien  Lil^erato  himself  de- 
ed secretly  and  reached  Perugia,  but  the  sudden  death  of 
niface  (October  11,1303)  frustrated  liia  object.  The  rest  re- 
med  at  various  times,  Angelo  being  the  last  to  reach  Italy,  in 
05.  lie  found  his  brethren  in  evil  plight.  They  Imd  been  cited 
the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Tommaso  di  A  versa,  and  had  obedient- 
presented  themselves.  At  first  the  result  was  favorable.  After 
examination  lasting  several  days,  Tommaso  pronounced  them 
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•  Angel.  Clurin.  Epist.  (xVrchiv  fur  Litt.-  u.  Kirclien*;jc9chicht(',  1885,  pp.  522-8, 
S7-0).— nUt.  Trilmlat.(Ibid.  1896,  pp.  314-lHl.— Fmiiz  Ehrlc  (Ibkl,  I8S6.  p.  335. 
Fmnz  Ehrle  identifies  the  refuge  of  tlio  SpiriiuuU  with  the  island  of  Trixonio 
5n  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (Ibid.  1880,  pp.  313-U). 
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orthodox,  and  dismissed  them,  saying  publicly,  "  Frd  Liberate,  I 
swear  by  Jiim  who  criiated  mo  that  never  the  flesh  of  a  poor  man 
could  be  sold  for  such  a  price  as  1  could  get  for  yours.  Your 
brethren  would  drink  your  blood  if  they  could/'  He  even  con- 
ducted them  in  safety  back  to  their  hermitages,  and  when  the  rage 
of  the  Conventuals  was  found  to  be  unappeasable  he  gave  them 
tlie  advice  that  they  should  leave  the  kingdom  of  Naples  that  night 
and  travel  by  hidden  ways  to  the  pojie ;  if  they  could  bring  letters 
from  the  latter,  or  from  a  canlinal,  ho  would  defend  them  as  long 
as  ho  held  the  office.  The  advice  was  taken ;  Liberato  left  Naples 
that  night,  but  fell  sick  on  the  road  and  died  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness of  two  years.  Meanwhile,  as  wo  shall  see  hereafter,  the  ex- 
ploits of  Dolcino  in  Lombardy  werc  exciting  goneml  terror,  which 
rendered  all  irregular  fraternities  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dread. 
The  Conventuals  took  advantage  of  this  and  incited  Fra  Tommaso 
to  summon  before  him  all  who  wore  unauthorized  religious  habits. 
Tlic  Spirituals  Avore  cited  again,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  and 
this  time  they  did  not  escai)o  so  easily.  They  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  and  when  Andrea  da  Segna,  under  whose  protection  they 
had  lived,  interjjoseil  in  their  favor,  Tommiiso  carried  them  to  Tri- 
vento,  where  they  were  tortured  for  five  days.  This  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  bishop  and  nobles  of  the  town,  so  they  were 
transferred  to  Castro  Mainiinlo,  a  solitary  spot,  where  for  ^ve 
months  they  were  afilictcd  with  the  sharpest  torments.  Two  of 
the  younger  brethren  yielded  and  accused  themselves  and  their 
comrades,  but  revoked  when  released.  Some  of  them  died,  and 
finall}'  the  survivore  were  ordered  to  bo  scourged  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Naples  and  were  banished  the  kingdom,  although 
no  specidc  heresy  was  alleged  against  them  in  the  sentence. 
Through  all  this  the  resolution  of  the  little  band  never  faltered. 
Convinced  that  they  alone  were  on  the  path  of  salvation,  they 
would  not  be  forced  back  into  the  Order.  On  the  death  of  Liber- 
ato, Angolo  was  chosen  as  their  leader,  and  amid  persecution  and 
obloquy  they  formed  a  congregation  in  tlio  Mark  of  Ancona, 
known  as  the  Clareni,  from  the  surname  of  their  chief,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  cardinal,  Napoleone  Orsini.* 


•  Anpcl.  Clarin.  Epist  (op.  cit.  1885,  529-31).— Hist  Tribulat.  (lb.  1886, 820- 
6).— WadJiug.  oua.  1302,  No.  8;  1807,  No.  2-4. 
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This  group  had  not  been  by  any  means  alone  in  opposing  the 
laxity  of  the  Conventuals,  although  it  was  the  only  one  which  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  its  opponents.  The  S}>intuuls 
were  numerous  in  the  Order,  but  the  pohcy  of  Boniface  Y III.  le^l 
lum  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Conventuals  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection. Jacopone  da  Todi,  the  author  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  was 
{Kjrliaps  the  mc«t  prominent  of  these,  and  his  savage  verses  dirccteii 
against  the  pope  did  not  tend  to  harmonize  the  troubles.  After 
the  capture  of  Palestrina,  in  1298,  Boniface  threw  hira  into  a  foul 
dungeon,  where  he  solaced  his  captivity  with  canticles  full  of  the 
mystic  ardor  of  divine  love.  It  is  rehited  that  Boniface  once,  pass- 
ing the  grating  of  his  cell,  jceringly  called  to  him, "  Jacoj)o,  Avhen 
will  you  get  out  f '  and  was  promptly  answered, "  When  yon  corao 
in."  In  a  sense  the  prophecy  proved  true,  for  one  of  the  fii*st  acts 
of  Benedict  XI.,  in  December,  1303,  was  to  release  Jacopone  from 
both  prison  and  excommunication.*    ^^^ 

FvA  Corrado  da  Oflida  was  another  prominent  member  of  the 
Spiritual  group.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  John  of  Parma ;  for  fifty- 
five  years  ho  wore  but  a  single  gown,  patched  and  rej>atched  as 
necessity  required,  and  this  with  his  rope  girdle  constituted  his 
sole  worldly  possessions.  In  the  mystic  exaltation  which  charac- 
terized the  sect  he  had  frequent  visions  and  ecstasies,  in  which  he 
was  bfted  from  tlie  ground  after  tlie  fiishion  of  tiie  saints.  "When 
Liberato  and  liis  companions  were  in  their  Achaian  refuge  he 
designed  joining  them  with  Jacopo  de'  Monti  and  others,  but  the 
execution  of  the  project  was  in  some  way  prevented.! 

^V  Cantil,  Eretici  d'  Italia,  1. 120.— Comba,  La  Kifonna  in  Italia,  L  314. 

A  BpccimcQ  of  JacopoDC^a  attacks  on  Boniface  vriU  show  tbe  temper  of  the 

times — 

L'^Poncsti  lu  tua  lingtia  O  pcssima  av.irizin 

Contra  religiouo  8cte  iuduplicnta, 

A  dir  blasfeniia  Bever  tanta  pccunia 

Benza  niun  cagionc.  £  non  cBsvr  »a7.inta  I*' 

(Comba,  op,  cit.  812.) 

Tfacre  18  doobttcss  foundation  for  the  Btory  related  by  SavonaroU  in  a  scnnoa, 
that  Jacopone  was  ouce  brougbt  into  the  consistory  of  cardinols  and  requested  to 
prcacb,  wben  be  solemnly  repeated  thrice,  *' I  wonder  tbat  in  consequence  of 
your  sins  tbe  earth  does  not  open  and  swallow  you."—- ViUari,  Fnl  SaronaroU, 
n.  Ed.  T,  IL  p.  8. 

t  Hist,  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit  pp.  311-13). 
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Such  men,  filled  with  tho  profoundcst  conviction  of  their  holy 
calling,  were  not  to  be  controlled  by  either  kindness  or  severity. 
It  was  in  vain  that  tho  general,  Giovanni  di  Murro,  at  tho  ciiapter 
of  1802,  held  in  Genoa,  issued  a  precept  deploring  the  abandonment, 
by  the  Order,  of  holy  poverty,  as  shown  by  tho  possession  of  lands 
and  fanns  and  vineyards,  and  the  assumption  by  friars  of  duties 
which  involved  them  in  worldly  cares  and  strife  and  htigation. 
He  onlered  tho  sale  of  all  propertj'-,  and  forbade  the  members  of 
the  Onler  fi*om  api^earing  in  any  court.  Yet  while  he  was  thus 
rigid  as  to  tlio  ownership  of  pro|)crty,  ho  was  lax  as  to  its  use»  and 
condonined  as  pernicious  the  doctrine  that  the  vow  of  poverty  in- 
volved restriction  in  its  enjoyment.  He  was,  moreover,  resolved  on 
extinguishing  the  schism  in  tlie  Order,  and  his  influence  with  Boni- 
face was  one  of  the  impelling  causes  of  the  continued  persecution 
of  the  Spirituals.  They  stubbornly  rejected  all  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation, and  placed  a  true  estimate  on  these  efforts  of  reform. 
Before  the  year  was  out  Giovanni  was  created  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Porto,  and  was  allowed  to  govern  the  Order  tlirough  a  vicar ;  tho 
reforms  wei-e  partiallv  enforced  in  some  provinces  for  a  short  time; 
then  they  fell  into  desuetude,  and  matters  went  on  as  before.* 


In  France,  where  the  infiuenoe  of  Joachim  and  tho  Everlasting 
Gos]>el  was  much  more  lasting  and  pronounced  than  in  Italy,  tho 
career  of  the  Spirituals  revolves  around  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able personages  of  the  period — Pierre  Jean  Olivi,  Bom  in  1247, 
he  was  placed  in  the  Franciscan  Order  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
was  traincil  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  obtaineti  the 
baccalaureate.  His  grave  demeanor,  seasoned  with  a  lively  wit,  his 
irreproachable  morals,  his  fervid  eloquence,  and  the  extent  of  his 
learning  won  for  him  universal  respect,  while  his  piet}',  gentleness, 
humility,  and  zeal  for  holy  poverty  gained  for  him  a  repuUition 
for  sanctity  which  assignetl  to  him  the  gift  of  prophecy.  That 
such  a  man  should  attach  himself  to  the  Spirituals  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  ei^ually  so  was  the  enmity  which  he  excited  by  un- 
sparing reproof  of  the  laxity  of  observance  into  which  the  Order 
had  declined.    In  his  voluminous  writings  he  taught  that  al>5olute 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1302,  No.  1-3, 7 ;  odd.  1310,  No.  9.— Frenz  Ehile  (Arcbiv  fttr 
Iitt.-a.K.l}^0,P'393)* 
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*  poverty  is  the  source  of  all  the  virtues  and  of  a  saintly  life;  that 
e  Rulf  ]ih:ihi!iiteil  all  proprietorship,  whether  individual  or  in  eom- 
on,  and  that  the  vow  Ixmiid  the  ineinl)ers  to  the  most  sparing  use 
f  all  necessaries,  the  meiuiest  ;^amients,  the  absence  of  shoes,  etc., 
while  the  pope  had  no  power  to  dispense  or  absolve,  and  much  less 
order  anything  contrary  to  the  Rule.  The  convent  of  Beziers, 
wrLich  lie  lH*K)nged,  liecanie  the  centre  of  the  Spiritual  sect,  and 
the  devotion  which  he  excitetl  was  shared  by  the  population  at 
large,  as  well  as  by  his  bi'ethren.  The  temper  of  the  man  was 
own  when  he  underwent  his  first  rebuke.  In  1278  some  writings 
his  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  were  considered  to  trench  too  close- 
on  Wariolatry.  The  Oixler  had  not  yet  coinnutte<l  itself  to 
is,  and  w^mplaint  was  maxle  to  the  general,  Geroniino  dWscoli, 
lerwards  Nichokis  IV.,  who  read  the  tracts  and  condemned  him 
to  burn  them  with  his  own  hands.  Olivi  at  once  obeye<l  without 
;i  'of  pertnrbntiou,  and  when  his  wondering  bretliren  asked 
h  lould  endure  such  mortiiication  so  tranquilly,  lie  ivplieti 

that  he  had  ^wrformed  the  sacrifice  with  a  thoroughly  jilocid  mind ; 
hatl  not  felt  more  pleasure  in  writing  the  tracts  than  in  bum- 
g  them  at  the  commar.d  of  his  suj>crior,  and  the  loss  was  noth- 
g.  for  if  necessary  he  could  easily  \\Titc  them  again  in  letter 
shape.  A  man  so  self-centreil  and  imperturbable  could  not  fail  to 
impress  his  convictions  on  those  who  surrounded  him.* 

What  his  convictions  really  were  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved 
at  the  present  day.  The  fierce  antagonisms  which  ho  excited  by 
]-'  '  (mslaugluson  individuals  as  well  as  on  the  geiiond  laxity 
der  at  large,  caused  his  later  years  to  be  jmssed  in  a  series 
investigations  for  heresy.  At  the  general  chapter  of  Strass- 
1^,  in  1282,  his  wTitings  were  ordered  to  be  examined.  In  13S3 
nagnizia  di  S,  Giovanni,  the  general,  camo  to  France,  collecte<i' 
d  placed  them  all  in  the  handsof  seven  of  the  leading  mem  hers  of, 
e  Order,  who  found  in  them  propositions  which  they  variously 


•Wadding,  ann.  1278,  No.  27-8.— Franz  Ebrlc,  Ajcliiv  f.  L.  n.  K.  1887,  pp. 

»5-ll,628-0. 

Wljea  Ocronlmo  d'Ascoli  nttainctl  the  papacy  lie  wns  urged  to  prosecute  Olivi, 

1,  expressing  the  liigliest  consideration  for  h'xa  talents  and  piety,  and 

-.liai  liis  rebuke  had  been  merely  intended  as  a  warning  (Hist.  Trib. 

cit.  Ida^,  p.  880). 
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characterized  as  false,  heretical,  presumptuous,  and  dangerous,  and 
ordered  the  tracts  containing  them  to  be  surrendered  by  all  pos- 
sessing them.  Olivi  subscribed  to  the  judfrment  in  12Si,  although 
he  coinphiine«l  that  he  had  not  been  jwrniittwi  to  appear  in  i>ci«on 
before  his  judges  and  explain  the  censured  passages,  to  which 
distorted  meanings  liad  been  applied.  With  some  difficulty  he 
procured  copies  of  his  inculpated  writings  and  proceeded  to  justi- 
fy himself.  Still  the  circle  of  his  disciples  continued  to  increase; 
incaiMtble  of  tlie  self-restniint  of  their  master,  and  secretly  imbued 
*.with  Joachitic  doctrines,  they  were  not  content  with  the  cjuiet 
propagation  of  their  princi]des,  but  excited  tumults  and  seditions. 
Olivi  was  held  responsible.  The  chapter  held  at  Milan  in  1285 
//Elected  as  general  minister  Arlotto  di  Prato,  one  of  the  seven  who 
'^  had  condemned  him,  and  issucii  a  decree  ordering  a  strict  perqui- 
sition and  seizure  of  his  writings.  The  new  general,  moreover, 
snmmoneil  him  to  Paris  for  another  inquisition  into  his  faith, 
of  wliich  tlje  promoters  were  two  of  the  members  of  the  previous 
commission,  Richard  Middloton  and  Giovanni  di  Muito,  the  future 
general.  The  matter  was  prolonged  until  1286,  when  Arlotto 
died,  and  nothing  was  done.  Mattco  d'Acqnasparta  vouched  lor 
his  orthodoxy  in  ai)poinXing  him  teacher  in  the  genend  school  of 
the  Order  at  Florence.  Raymond  Gaufridi,  who  suoceedetl  Matteo 
d'Acijuasjiarta  in  1 200,  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Olivi,  but  c<:>uld 
not  prevent  fresh  proceedings,  though  he  apiK>inted  him  teacher 
at  Montpellier.  Excitement  in  Languedoo  had  reached  a  point 
whioli  led  Nicholas  IV.,  in  12S*U,  to  order  Rn3'^mond  to  suppress 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Ho  commissioned  Bertrand  de  Cigo- 
tier,  Incjuisitor  of  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  to  investigate  and  rejxirt, 
in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  brought  before  the  next  gen- 
eral cliapter,  to  be  held  in  Paris.  In  1292,  accordingly,  Olivi  aj>- 
-peared  before  the  chapter,  professetl  his  acceptance  of  the  bull 
Exiit  qui  mnnhuUy  asserted  that  he  had  never  intentionally  taught 
or  written  otherwise,  and  revoked  and  abjured  anything  that  he 
might  inadvertently  have  said  in  contradiction  of  it,  He  Wits  dis- 
niisse<^l  in  peace,  but  twenty-nine  of  his  zealous  and  headstrong 
followers,  whom  Bertrand  de  Cigotier  had  found  guilty,  were  duly 
punished.  His  few  remaining  years  seem  to  have  passed  in  com- 
parative peace.  Two  letters  Avritten  in  1295,  one  to  Corrado  da 
Offida  and  the  other  to  the  sons  of  Charles  11.  of  Naples,  then 
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held  as  hostages  m  Catalonia,  who  had  askod  him  to  visit  them, 
show  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  that  be  desired  to  curb  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  more  advancetl  Spirituals,  and  that  he  could  not 
i«etrain  himsell'  from  apociUj'ptio  speculation.  On  his  deathbed, 
^■39$,  be  uttered  a  confession  of  faith  in  which  ho  professed  abso- 
Inte  submission  to  the  Roman  C-hurch  and  to  Boniface  us  its  head. 
He  also  submitted  all  his  works  to  the  Holy  See,  and  made  a 
declaration  of  princii)les  as  to  the  mattei^s  in  dispute  within  the 
Order*  which  contained  nothing  that  Bonaventura  would  not  have 
signed,  or  Nichohis  III.  would  have  impugned  as  contrary  to  the 
bull  £riii,  although  it  shaqily  rebuked  the  money-getting  prac- 
tices and  rehixation  of  the  Ortler.* 

^Klle  was  honorably  buried  at  Narbonne.  and  then  the  contro- 
WKmy  over  his  memory  became  more  Uvely  than  ever,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  to  determine  his  responsibility  for  the  opinions 
which  were  ascribed  tn  him  by  both  friends  and  foes.  That  his 
bijnes  became  the  object  of  assiduous  cult,  in  spite  of  rej)eatod 
prohibitions,  that  innumerable  miracles  were  worked  at  his  tomb, 
that  crowds  of  pilgrims  flocked  to  it,  that  his  feast-day  became  one 
of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  year,  and  that  lie  was  regarded  as 
•OBie  of  the  raost  efficient  saints  in  the  calentbir,  only  shows  the 

WatldiDg.  aon.  1283,  No.  2-;  ami.  12S3,  No.  1 ;  ann.  1285,  No.  3  ;  anu.  1290, 

1;  ann.  12!)2,No.  13;  ano.  1297, No.  83-4.— Chron.GlAssberger ann,  1283.— 
TCst.  Tribulnt.  Ooc.  cit.  pp.  294-5).— Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv,  ItfSO, pp.  383, 380 ;  1887, 

117-27,  429, 433.433. 534.— Kayui.  tie  Fronciacljo  (Archiv,  1887,  p.  15). 

liri'6  death  ia  cainiuunly  assigned  to  1297,  but  the  7'rau*itm  Sancti  PatrU^ 
ticb  wiks  one  of  tlic  books  most  in  vogue  among  Ins  disciples,  states  that  it 
occurred  on  Friday,  Murch  14,  1207  CBeruard.  Guidon.  Prncticn  P.  v.);  Friday 
fell  on  Slarch  14  in  1208,  nnd  t!ie  common  habit  of  commencing  the  year  with 
a^r  explains  the  substitution  of  1207  for  1208. 

^■lis  bones  are  generally  said  to  have  been  dug  up  and  burned  a  few  months 
^Sxr  intcnncnt,  by  order  of  the  general,  Giovanni  di  Murro  (Tocco,  op.  cit.  p. 

R-KAa),     Wadding,  indeed,  asserts  that  they  were  twice  oxliimied  (ann.  1297,  No, 
Fy^nerich  mentions  a  tradition  thnttliey  were  carried  to  Avignon  and  thrown 
EdgUt  into  the  lUionc  (Eymerici  Direct.  Inquis.  p.  313).    The  cult  of  widch 
;th£7  were  tlie  object  shows  that  thiii  could  not  have  been  the  case,  and  fiemaixt 
the  best  posable  nuthoiity,  in  commenting  on  the   Tmntitua  states  that 
&batmctod  in  1318  and  hidden  no  one  knows  wlicre — doubtless  by  dis- 
;vcnt  the  impending  profanation  of  exhumation. 
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themselves  as  his  disciples.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Council  of  Yienne, 
in  1312,  treated  his  memory  with  great  gentleness.  While  it  con- 
demned with  merciless  severity  the  mystic  extravagances  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  it  found  only  four  errors  to  note  in 
the  voluminous  writings  of  Olivi — errors  of  merely  speculative  in- 
terest, such  as  are  fretjuent  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  period— 
and  these  it  pointed  out  without  attributing  them  to  him  or  even 
mentioning  his  name.  These  his  immediate  followers  denied  hia 
holding,  altliough  eventually  one  of  them,  curiously  enough,  be- 
came a  sort  of  shibboleth  among  the  Olivists.  It  was  that  Christ 
was  still  alive  on  the  cross  when  pierced  by  the  lance,  and  was 
based  on  the  assertion  that  the  relation  in  Matthew  originally  dif- 
fered in  this  respect  from  that  in  John,  and  had  been  altered  to 
secure  harmony.  AH  other  questions  relating  to  the  teachings  of 
Olivi  the  council  referred  to  the  Franciscans  for  settlement,  show- 
ing that  they  wero  deemed  of  minor  importance,  after  they  had 
been  exhaustively  debated  before  it  by  Bonagnuia  da  Bergamo  in 
attack  and  Ubertino  da  Casale  in  defence.  Thus  the  council  con- 
demned neither  his  person  nor  his  writings ;  that  the  result  was 
held  as  vindicating  his  orthotloxy  was  seen  when,  in  1.313,  his  feast- 
day  was  celebrated  with  unexiimpled  enthusiasm  at  Narbonne,  and 
was  attended  by  a  concourse  equal  to  that  which  assembled  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  Portiuncula.  Moreover,  after  the  heat  of  the 
controversy  had  passed  away,  the  subsequent  condemnation  of  his 
writings  by  John  XXII.  was  removed  by  Sixtus  IV,,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  01ivi*s  {cachings  may  therefore  fairly 
be  concluded  to  have  contained  no  \cry  revolutionary  doctrines. 
In  fact,  shortly  after  his  death  all  the  Franciscans  of  Provence 
were  required  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  his  errors,  among  which 
was  enumerated  the  one  respecting  the  wound  of  Christ,  but  noth- 
ing Avas  siiid  resjxjcting  the  graver  aljerrationj  subseijuently  at- 
tributed to  him.* 


•  Wndding.  ann.  1201,  No.  13;  1207,  No.  35;  1813,  No.  4.— Lib.  Sentenlt 
Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  300,  319.— Coll.  Doat.  XXVII.  fol.  7  sqq.-Lib.  i.  Clement,  i.  1.— 
Tocco,  op.  cit.  pp.  509-10.— M88.  Bib.  Nat.  No.  4270,  fol.  IBS.— Franx  Ehfle 
(ubisnp.  1885,  p. 544;  1886, pp. 38&-98, 402-6;  1887, pp. 440, 491).— Raymond de 
Fronci:icho(.VrcbiT,  1887,  p.  17). 

The  iraflitional  wrath  of  the  Conventnalswas  utill  strong  enough  in  the  yew 
1500  to  lead  the  general  chapter  held  at  Tern!  to  forbid,  undcT  pain  of  imprison- 


CONDEMNED. 

4  On  the  other  hand  ho  w:is  unquestionably  the  heresi«irch  of  the 
Spirituals,  both  of  France  and  Italy,  rcganletl  by  tliem  as  the  di- 
rect successor  of  Joachim  and  Francis.  The  IliHoria  Trihtlationvm 
finds  in  the  psendo-Joachitic  prophecies  a  clear  account  of  all  the 
events  in  his  career.  Enthusiastic  Spirituals,  who  held  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  of  the  Everlasting  Gosi)el,  testified  before  the 
Inquisition  that  the  third  age  of  the  Church  had  its  i:»e^inning  in 
Olivi,  who  thus  8upplante<l  St.  Francis  himself.  lie  was  inspired 
of  heaven ;  his  doctrine  had  been  reveiUed  to  him  in  Paris,  some 
said,  ^vhiJe  he  was  washing  his  hands ;  others  that  the  illumination 
came  to  him  from  Christ  while  in  church,  at  the  tiiird  liour  of 
the  day.  Thus  his  utterances  were  of  equal  authority  with  those 
of  St.  Paul,  and  were  to  be  obeyed  by  the  Church  without  the 
change  of  a  letter.  It  is  no  wonder  that  ho  was  held  account- 
able for  the  extravagances  of  those  who  reganlwl  him  with  such 
veneration  and  recognized  him  as  their  leader  and  teacher.* 

When  Olivi  died,  his  former  prosecutor,  Giovanni  di  Murro, 
was  general  of  the  Order,  and,  strong  as  were  his  own  ascetic 
convictions,  he  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  work  which  he  had 
previously  failed  to  accomplish.  01i\n's  memory  was  condemned 
as  that  of  a  heretic,  an<l  an  order  was  issuwl  for  the  surrender 
of  all  his  writings,  which  wtis  enforced  with  unsparing  rigor,  and 
continued  by  his  successor,  Gonsalvo  do  Bullxui.  Pons  Uotugati, 
a  friar  eminent  for  piety  and  eloquence,  refused  to  surrender  for 
burning  some  of  the  prohibited  tracts,  and  was  chained  closely  to 
the  wall  in  a  damp  and  fetid  dungeon,  where  hvQw\  and  water 
were  sparingly  flung  to  him,  and  where  he  soon  rotted  to  death 
in  tilth,  so  that  wlien  his  IkmIv  was  hastily  thnist  into  an  uncon- 
socratcd  grave  it  was  found  that  ah*cady  the  llesli  was  burrowed 
through  by  worms.  A  number  of  other  recalcitrants  were  also 
imprisone<l  with  almost  ocpial  harshnes.s,  and  in  the  next  general 
chapter  the  rea<ling  of  all  of  Olivi's  works  was  formally  prohibited. 
That  much  incendiary  matter  was  in  circulation,  attributeil  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  him,  is  shown  by  a  catalogue  of  Glivist  tracts, 
treating  of  such  dangerous  questions  as  the  ]K>wcr  of  the  pope  to 


roenl,  any  mcmljcr  of  tlic  Order  from  poascasing  ony  of  Olivi's  writiDgs.^FraQZ 
EUrle  (Hl»i  gup.  1887,  pp.  457-8). 

•  Uiit  Tribolat.  (loc  cit.  pp.  288-9).— Coll.  Doat,  XXVII.  fol.  7  sqq.— Lib. 
Ser.tcntt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  306,  808.— Bemnrcl.  GuiLlon.  PrncUca  P.  v. 
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dispense  from  vows,  his  right  to  claim  implicit  obeclieDce  in  mat- 
ters concerning  faith  and  morals,  and  other  similar  mutterings  of 
rebellion.* 

The  work  of  Olivi  which  called  forth  the  greatest  discussion, 
and  as  to  which  the  evidences  are  peculiarly  irreconcilable,  was 
his  Postil  on  the  Ajwcalypsc.  It  was  from  this  that  the  chief 
argunients  were  drawn  for  his  contlemnation.  In  an  inquisitorial 
sentence  of  131S  we  learn  that  his  wi'itings  were  then  again  under 
examination  by  order  of  John  XXII. ;  that  they  were  held  to  be 
the  source  of  aD  the  eiTors  which  the  sectaries  were  then  expiating 
at  the  stake,  and  that  principal  among  them  was  his  work  on  the 
Apocjiiyijse,  so  that,  until  the  pap;d  decision,  no  one  was  to  hold 
him  as  a  saint  or  a  Catholic.  AV^hen  the  condemnatory  report  of 
eight  masters  of  theology  came,  in  1319,  the  Spirituals  held  that 
the  outrage  thus  committed  on  the  faith  deprived  of  all  virtue  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar.  No  formal  judgment  was  rendered,  how- 
ever, until  Febniary  S,  1326,  when  John  XXII.  finally  condemned 
the  Fostil  on  the  A^KJc^dypse  after  a  careful  scrutiny  in  the  Con- 
sistory,  and  the  general  chapter  of  the  Onler  forbade  any  one  to 
read  or  |>ossess  it.  One  of  the  reports  of  the  experts  ujx^n  it  has 
reached  us.  It  is  impossible  to  supiwse  that  they  deliberately 
manufactured  the  extracts  on  which  their  conclusions  are  based, 
and  these  extracts  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  was 
an  eclio  of  tlio  most  diingen:»us  doctrines  of  the  Everlasting  Gob- 
pel.  The  fifth  age  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and,  under  the  figure  of 
the  mystical  Antichrist,  there  are  prophecies  about  the  p8eudo-po]>e. 
pseudo-Christs,  and  pseudo-j^ropliets  in  terras  which  cleaj'Iy  allude 
to  the  existing  hierarchy.  The  pseudo-i)ope  will  be  known  by  his 
heresies  concerning  the  perfection  of  evangelical  poverty  (as  we 
shall  see  was  the  case  with  John  XXIL),  and  the  pseudo-Joachim's 
prophecies  concerning  Frederic  II.  are  quoted  to  show  how  prel- 
ates and  clergy  who  defend  the  Rule  will  be  ejected.  The  carnal 
church  is  the  GrcAt  Whore  of  Babylon ;  it  makes  dmokeu  and 


•  Hist  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  pp.  300-1).— Tocco»  pp.  489-01,  50S-4. 

"Wmlding  (ann.  12D7,  No.  33-5)  identifies  Pona  Botuguti  with  St.  Pona  Cai- 
boncih,  the  UluBtrioua  teacher  of  St.  Louis  of  Tonlousc.  Franz  Ebrlo  (Archir 
fdr  L.  u.  K.  188C,  p.  300)  snya  he  can  find  uo  evidence  of  this,  and  the  author 
of  the  TlUt.  Trifjxibit.y  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  affair,  would  hardly  hare 
omitted  a  fact  so  serriceable  to  his  cause. 
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corrupts  the  nations  with  its  carnalities,  and  oppresses  the  few 
remaining  righteous,  as  under  Paganism  it  did  with  its  idolatries. 
In  forty  generations  from  tho  harvest  of  the  apostles  thero  will 
be  a  new  harvest  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  be  gar- 
nered by  the  Evangelical  Order,  to  which  all  power  and  authority 
will  be  transferred.  There  are  to  be  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  age, 
after  which  comes  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  date  of  this  latter 
cannot  be  computed,  but  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
sixth  age  is  to  open.  The  carnal  church,  or  Babylon,  will  expire, 
and  the  triumph  of  tho  spiritual  church  will  commence.* 

It  has  been  customary  for  historians  to  assume  that  this  resur- 
rection of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  Olivi's  work,  though  it  is 
evident  from  the  closing  years  of  his  career  that  he  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  uttering  such  inOammatory  doctrines,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  silence  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  concerning 
them,  although  it  condemned  his  other  trifling  errors  after  a  thor- 
ongh  debate  on  the  subject  by  his  enemies  and  friends.  In  fact, 
Bonagnizia,  in  the  name  of  the  Conventuals,  bitterly  attacked  his 
memory  and  adduced  a  long  list  of  his  errors,  including  cursorily 
certain  false  and  fantastic  prophecies  in  the  Postil  on  the  Ajjoca- 
and  his  stigmatizing  the  Church  as  the  Great  Whore.  Had 
passages  as  the  above  existed  they  would  have  been  set  forth 
at  length  and  defence  would  have  been  impossible.  Ubertino  in 
y,  however,  boldly  characterized  tho  assertion  as  most  menda- 

ms  and  impious;  OUvi,  he  declared,  had  always  spoken  most 
'ently  of  the  Church  and  Holy  See ;  the  Postil  itself  closed 

ith  a  submission  to  the  Roman  Chuixh  as  the  universal  mistress, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  Holy  See  was  repeatedly  alluded 
to  as  the  seat  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  the  Church  Militant  and  the 
Church  Triumphant  are  six)ken  of  as  the  se^ts  of  God  which  will 
last  to  tho  end,  while  the  reprobate  are  Babylon  and  the  Great 
Whora  It  is  impossible  that  Ubertino  can  have  quoted  these  pas- 
sages falsely,  for  Bonagrazia  would  have  readily  overwhelmed  him 
with  confusion,  and  the  Council  of  Vienne  wouhl  have  rendered  a 
far  different  judgment.    We  know  from  undoubted  sources  that 

•  Balui;.  et  Mansi  U.  240-60.— Bern.  Gnidon.  Pnvct.  P.  v.— Doat,  XXVH. 
7  sqq.—Bcm.  Guidon.  Vit  Johann.  PP.  XXII.  (Muratori  8.  R.  T.  III.  n. 
[). — Wftdding.  ann.  1325,  No.  4.— Alvar.  Pelag.  do  Planctu  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  art. 
59.— Baluz.  ct  Mansj  II.  26C-70. 
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^  the  revolutionary  doctrines  commonly  attributed  to  Oliri  were 
entertained  by  those  who  considered  themselves  and  were  consid- 
ered to  be  his  disciples,  and  we  can  only  assume  that  in  their  mis- 
guided zeal  they  interjMjlated  his  Postil,  and  gave  to  their  own 
mystic  dreams  the  authority  of  his  great  name.* 

After  the  death  of  Olivi  the  Franciscan  officials  seem  to  have 
felt  themselves  unable  to  suppress  the  sect  which  was  spreading 
and  organizing  throughout  I^nguedoc.  For  some  reason  not  ap- 
Ijarent,  unless  it  may  have  been  jealousy  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  called  in,  and  the  inquisitors  with- 
held their  hands  from  offenders  of  the  rival  Order.  The  regular 
church  authorities,  however,  were  appealed  to,  and  in  12D9  Gilles, 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  held  at  B^'ziers  a  provincial  sjTiod,  in 
which  were  condemned  the  Heguines  of  both  sexes  who  under  the 
lead  of  leaimed  men  of  an  honorable  Order  (the  Franciscans)  en- 
gaged in  religious  exercises  not  prescribed  by  the  Church,  wore 
vestments  distinguishing  them  from  other  folk,  performed  novel 
penances  and  abstinences,  atlministered  vows  of  chastity,  often 
not  olwerved,  held  nocturnal  conventicles,  frequented  heretics,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  alix?ady 
the  reign  of  Antichrist  had  begun.  From  them  many  scandals 
had  already  arisen,  and  there  was  danger  of  more  and  greater 
troubles.  The  bishops  were  therefore  or<lere<K  in  their  several 
dioceses,  to  investigate  these  sectaries  closely  and  to  suppress  them. 

-  We  see  from  this  that  there  was  rapidly  growing  up  a  new  hereey 
based  upon'the  Everlasting  Gospel,  with  the  stricter  Franciscans 
as  a  nucleus,  but  extending  among  the  people.  For  this  )x>j>ular 
propaganda  the  Tertiary  Order  afforded  peculiar  facilities,  and 
we  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  Beguinea,  as  they  were  generally 
callo*!,  were  to  a  great  extent  Tertiaries,  when  not  fidl  members 
of  the  Order.    There  was  nothing,  however,  to  tempt  the  cupidity 


•  Pranz  Ebrlo  (Arcliiv  f  L.  u.  K.  1886,  pp.  8B8-70,  407-9).— Wad  a  ing.  ann. 
1397,  N«>.  3C-17.— Bflluz.  et  Mnnsi  II.  27G. 

Tocco  (Arcliivio  Storieo  Italiftno,  T.  XVIL  No.  3.— Cf.  Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv 
fUr  L.  u.  K.  1S87,  p.  493)  has  recently  fuund  in  the  Laurcntian  Library  a  MS.  of 
OHvPe  PoBtil  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  nU  the  passages  cited  iu  tlic  con- 
demnnlion,  showing  that  the  commission  which  sat  in  judgment  did  not  invent 
them,  bat  as  it  is  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  does  not  iavahdnte  the  suggosUoD 
that  his  followers  interpolated  liis  work  aAcr  his  death. 
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of  the  episcopal  officials  to  the  prosecution  of  those  whose  princi- 
pal belief  consisted  in  the  renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods,  and 
is  not  likely  that  they  showed  themselves  more  diligent  in  their 
ities  than  we  have  seen  them  when  greater  interests  were  at 
:e.  The  action  of  the  council  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed 
as  wasted,  except  as  justifying  persecution  within  the  Order,  The 
lay  Beguines  doubtless  enjoyed  practical  immunity,  while  the 
Spiritual  Friars  continued  to  endure  the  miseries  at  the  hands  of 
their  superiors  for  which  monastic  life  afforded  such  abundant 
opportunities.  Thus,  at  Villefranche,  when  Raymond  Auriole 
and  Jean  Prime  refusetl  to  admit  that  their  vows  permitted  a 
Liberal  use  of  the  things  of  the  world,  they  were  imprisoned  in 
chains  and  starved  till  Raymond  died,  deprived  of  the  sacraments 
OS  a  heretic,  and  Jean  bai*ely  escaped  with  his  life.* 


Thus  passed  away  the  unfortunate  thirteenth  century — that 
age  of  lofty  aspirations  unfulfilled,  of  brilliant  ilreams  unsubstan- 
tial as  visions,  of  hopes  ever  looking  to  fruition  and  ever  ilisaj)- 
pointed.  The  human  intellect  had  awakenetl,  but  as  yet  the  hu- 
man conscience  slumbered,  save  in  a  few  rare  souls  who  mostly 
paid  in  disgrace  or  death  the  penalty  of  their  precocious  sensitive- 
ness. That  wonderful  century  passed  away  and  left  as  its  legacy 
to  its  successor  vast  progress,  indeed,  in  intellectual  activity,  but 
m  the  spiritual  side  of  the  inheritance  a  dreary  void.  ^Vll  efforts 
elevate  the  ideals  of  man  had  miserably  failed.  Society  was 
ler  and  coai^er,  more  carnal  and  more  worldly  than  ever,  and 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Inquisition  had  done  its  full 
share  to  bring  this  alwut  by  punishing  asj)irations,  and  by  teach- 
ing that  the  only  safety  lay  in  mechanical  conformity,  regardless 
^f  abuses  and  unmindful  of  corruption.  The  results  of  that  hun- 
•eil  years  of  effoi^t  and  suffering  are  well  svmbolized  in  the  two 
>pes  with  whom  it  began  and  ended — Innocent  III.  and  that 
pinchbeck  Innocent,  Boniface  VIII.,  who,  in  the  popular  phrase 
of  the  time,  came  in  like  a  fox,  ruled  like  a  lion,  and  died  like 
a  dog.  In  intellect  and  learning  Boniface  was  sui^erior  to  his 
model,  in  imperious  pride  his  equal,  in  earnestness,  in  self-dovo- 


•  ConcU.  BUerrens.  una.  1209  c.  4  (Martene  Thc»aur.  IV,  839).'-Ubertiiu 
Declaratio  (Arcliiv  f.  Litt-  u.  K.  1887,  pp.  18^-4). 
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tion,  ia  loftiness  of  aim,  in  all  that  dignifies  ambition,  inuncasura- 
bly  his  inferior.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  apocalyptic  specula- 
tions of  Joachim  should  acquire  fresh  hold  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  could  not  reconcile  the  spiritual  desert  in  which  they  lived 
with  their  conception  of  the  merciful  providence  of  God.  To  such 
men  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  penuit  a  continuance  of 
the  cruel  wickedness  which  perviided  the  Church,  and  through  it 
infected  society  at  largo.  This  was  plainly  beyond  the  power  of 
a  few  earnest  zealots  to  cure,  or  even  to  mitigate,  so  the  divine 
interposition  was  requisite  to  create  a  new  earth,  inhabited  only 
by  the  few  virtuous  Elect,  under  a  reign  of  ascetic  poverty  and 
all-embracing  love. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  impetuous  missionaries  of  these 
beliefs  was  Arnaldo  de  Vilanova,  in  some  respects,  |>erha|)3,  the 
most  remarkable  man  of  his  time,  whom  we  have  only  of  late 
learnetl  to  know  thoroughly,  from  the  researches  of  Sefior  Pelayo. 
As  a  physician  be  stoo<l  um-ivallod.  Kings  and  jwpcs  disputed 
his  services,  and  his  voluminous  writings  on  medicine  and  hygiene 
were  reprinted  m  collective  e^Utions  six  times  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  numerous  issues  of  special  trciitises.  As  a  chem- 
ist he  is  more  doubtfully  said  to  have  left  his  mark  in  several 
useful  discoveries.  As  an  alchemist  ho  had  the  repute  of  pro- 
ducing ingots  of  gold  in  the  court  of  Kobcrt  of  Naples,  a  great 
patron  of  the  science,  and  his  ti'eatises  on  tlie  subject  were  in- 
cluded in  collections  of  such  works  printed  as  lately  as  the  eight- 
eenth century.  A  student  of  lx>th  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  he  trans- 
lated fi*om  Costa  ben  Luca  ti'eatises  on  incantations,  hgatores,  and 
other  magic  devices.  He  wrote  on  astronomy  and  on  oneiro- 
mancy,  for  he  was  an  BX]>ert  expounder  of  dreams,  and  also  on 
gun'CAnng  and  wine-making.  He  draughted  laws  for  Frederic  of 
Trinncria  which  that  enlightened  monarch  promulgated  and  en- 
forced, and  his  advice  to  Frederic  and  his  brother  Jayme  IL  of 
Aragon  on  their  duties  as  monarchs  stamps  him  as  a  conscientious 
statesman.  When  Ja^ine  applied  to  him  for  the  explanation  of  ii 
mysterious  dream  he  not  only  satisfied  the  king  with  bis  cxposi- 
tion^  but  proceeded  to  warn  him  that  his  chief  duty  lay  in  admin- 
istering justice,  first  to  the  poor,  and  then  to  the  rich.  "When 
asked  how  often  he  gave  audience  to  the  poor,  Jayme  answered, 
once  a  week,  and  also  when  he  rode  out  for  pleasure.    Amaldo 
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smly  reproved  him;  he  waa  earning  damnation;  the  rich  had 
access  to  him  every  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  poor  but 
seldom;  he  made  of  GoJ  the  hog  of  St.  Anthony,  which  received 
only  the  refiiae  rejected  by  iJl.  If  he  wishe<l  to  earn  salvation  he 
must  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  without  which,  in 
spite  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  neither  psalms,  nor  masses, 
»r  fasting,  nor  even  alms  would  suffice.     To  Jayme  he  was  not 

ly  physician  but  counsellor,  venerable  and  much  beloved,  and 
he  was  repeatedly  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  by  the  kings 
of  both  Aragon  and  Sicily.* 

Multifarious  as  were  these  occupations,  they  consumed  but  a 
portion  of  his  restless  activity.  In  dedicating  to  Robert  of  Kaples 
his  treatise  on  surveying,  he  describes  himself — 

**  Ycu,  Amawt  dc  Vilnnova  .  .  . 
Doctor  en  leys  et  en  decrets, 
Et  en  siensn  de  strolomia, 
Et  en  I'art  dc  medicina, 
Et  en  In  santa  teulo^ia  "— 

and,  although  a  layman,  married,  and  a  father,  his  favorite  field  of 
labor  was  theology,  which  he  had  studie<l  with  the  Dominicans  of 
Montpellicr,  In  1202  he  commenced  Avith  a  work  on  the  Tctra- 
granimaton,  or  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah,  in  which  he  sought  to 
explain  by  natural  reasons  the  mystery  of  the  Trinit}*.  Embarked 
in  such  speculations  he  soon  became  a  confirmed  Joachite.  To  a 
I  man  of  his  lofty  spiritual  tondenoies  and  tender  compassion  for  his 
fellows,  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  mankind  were  appalling,  and 
L^fpocially  the  crimes  of  the  clerg}%  among  whom  he  reckoned  the 
^Bendicants  as  the  worst.  Their  vices  he  lashe<l  unsparingly,  and 
^^B  naturally  fell  in  with  the  speculations  of  the  pseudo-Joachitic 
writings,  anticipating  the  speedy  advent  of  Antichrist  and  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  In  numberless  works  composed  in  both  Latin  and 
the  vernacular  he  commented  upon  and  ^Kspularized  the  Joachitic 
books,  even  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  revelation  of  Cyril 
was  more  precious  than  all  Scripture.  Such  a  man  naturally 
sympathized  with  the  persecuted  Spirituals.  He  boldly  undertook 
HKeir  defence  in  sundry  tracts,  and  when,  in  1301),  Frederic  of  Tri- 

•  Pelnyo,  HctcrocloxOB  Espafioles,  I.  450-61, 475,  BSO-l,  736-7, 779.-51.  Flac. 
niyr.  Cat  Test.  VeriUUs,  pp.  1732  Kjq.  (Ed.  1003), 
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nacria  applied  to  him  to  expound  his  dream,he  seized  the  opportunity 
to  invoke  the  monarch's  commiseration  for  their  sufferings,  by  ex- 
plaining to  him  how,  when  they  sought  to  appeal  to  the  Holy  See, 
their  brethren  persecuted  and  slew  them,  and  how  evangelical  pov- 
erty was  treated  as  the  gravest  of  crimes.  lie  used  his  influence 
similarly  at  the  court  of  Na{)les,  thus  providing  for  them,  as  wo 
shall  see,  a  place  of  refuge  in  their  necessity.* 

With  his  impulsive  temi)erament  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  bitter  strife  then  raging.  Before  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  out  he  addressed  letters  to  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  of  Paris  and  Montpellier,  to  the  Kings  of  Fnineo  and 
Aragon,  and  even  to  the  Sacretl  College,  announcing  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  world ;  the  wicke<l  Catholics,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  were  the  members  of  the  coming  Antichrist.  This  aroused 
an  active  controversy,  in  which  neither  party  spared  the  other. 
After  a  war  of  tracts  the  Catalan  Dominicans  formally  accused 
him  before  the  Bishop  of  Girona,  and  ho  responded  that  they  had 
no  standing  in  court,  as  they  were  heretics  and  madmen,  dogs  and 
jugglere,  and  he  cited  them  to  appear  before  the  poi>e  by  the  fol- 
loAving  Lent.  It  could  only  have  been  the  royal  favor  which  pre- 
scn'od  him  from  the  fate  at  the  stake  of  many  a  loss  audacious 
controversialist ;  and  when,  in  1300,  King  Ja^ine  sent  him  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Philippe  le  Bel,  he  boldly  laid  liis  work  on  the  advent  of 
Antichrist  before  the  University  of  Paris.  The  theologians  looked 
askance  on  it,  and,  in  spite  of  his  ambassadorial  immunity,  on  the 
eve  of  his  return  he  was  arrested  without  warning  by  the  episco- 
[>al  Official.  The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  interi>oBeil  in  vain,  and 
he  was  bailed  out  on  security  of  throe  thousand  livrcs,  furnished  by 
the  Viscount  of  Narbonne  and  other  friends.  Brought  before  the 
masters  of  theology,  he  was  forced  by  throats  of  imprisonment  to 
recant  upon  the  spot,  without  being  allowed  to  defend  himself, 
and  one  can  well  beUeve  his  statement  that  one  of  his  most  eager 
judges  was  a  Franciscan,  whose  zeal  was  doubtless  inflamed  by  the 
portentous  appearance  of  another  Olivi  fi-om  the  proUlic  South.f 

A  formal  appeal  to  Boniface  was  followed  by  a  personal  visit 


•  Pclnyo,  I.  454,  458, 464-6, 408-9, 730-1,  779.— Franz  EUrlo,  Arcliiv  fill  Litt- 
und  Kirchenge«claichte,  1886,  307-8. 
t  Peluyo,  I.  400, 464-8,  739-45. 
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to  the  papal  court.  Received  at  first  with  joers,  his  obstinacy  pro- 
voked repression.  As  a  relapsed,  he  might  have  been  burned,  but 
he  was  only  iraprisoned  and  forced  to  a  second  recantation,  in 
spite  of  which  Philippe  lo  Bel,  at  the  assembly  of  the  Louvre  in 
1303,  in  his  charges  of  heresy  against  Boniface  asserted  that  the 
pope  had  approved  a  book  of  Arnaldo's  which  had  already  been 
burned  bv  himself  and  by  the  University  of  Paris.  Boniface,  in 
fact,  in  releasing  him,  imposed  on  him  silence  on  theologic  matters, 
lough  ap]>reciating  his  medical  skill  and  apjiointing  him  j)apal 
physician.  For  a  while  he  kept  his  peace,  but  a  call  from  heaven 
forced  hira  to  renewed  activity,  and  he  solemnly  warned  Boniface 
of  the  divine  vengeance  if  he  remained  insensible  to  the  duty 
of  averting  the  wrath  to  come  by  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
Church.  The  catastrophe  of  Anagni  soon  followed,  and  Amaldo, 
'who  had  left  the  papal  court,  naturally  regarded  it  as  a  confirmar 
tion  of  bis  prophecy,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  an  envoy  of  God. 
^Vith  a  fierce  denunciation  of  clerical  corruptions  ho  repeated  the 
raming  to  Benedict  XL,  who  responded  by  imposing  a  penance 
on  him  nml  seizing  all  his  apocalyptic  tnu^ts.  In  about  a  month 
I  Benedict,  too,  was  dead,  and  Amaldo  announced  that  a  third  mes- 
Laage  would  be  sent  to  his  successor,  *' though  when  and  by  whom 
^ftlis  not  been  revealed  to  me,  but  I  know  that  if  he  heeds  it  divine 
^^ower  will  adorn  him  with  its  subliraest  gifts ;  if  he  rejects  it,  God 
^will  visit  him  with  a  judgment  so  terrible  that  it  will  be  a  wonder 
^b  all  the  earth;*  * 

^^  For  some  years  we  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  altliongh 
^^s  fertile  pen  was  busily  employed  with  httle  intermission,  and  the 
^^burch  vainly  endeavored  to  suppress  his  writings.  In  1305  Fray 
Gnillermo,  Inquisitor  of  Valencia,  excommunicated  and  ejected 
I  from  Church  Garabaldo  de  Pilis,  a  servant  of  King  Jayme,  for 
I  possessing  and  circulating  them.  The  king  ap])lied  to  Guillermo 
for  his  reasons,  and,  on  being  refused,  angrily  wrote  to  Eymerich, 
b^fae  Dominican  general.    He  declared  that  Arnaldo's  writings  were 

^^    •  Pelayo,  I,  470-4,  729,  734.— D'Argentrt  L  ii.  417.— Du  Puy,  Histoiro  da 
Diffcrend,  Pr  103. 

One  of  tbc  charges  against  Bernard  DCIiclcnx,  iu  1310^  was  that  of  sending  to 
Amaldo  certain  magic  writings  to  encompass  the  death  of  Bcnc<1ict.  A  witness 
was  fuuntl  to  swear  tliat  t)iis  was  the  cause  of  Benedict's  death. — MSS.  Bib.  Nat., 
fonds  latin,  No.  4270,  fol.  12, 50, 51, 6t 
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eagerlj  read  by  himself,  his  qneen  and  his  children,  by  archbishops 
and  bishops,  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He  demanded  that  the 
sentence  bo  revoked  us  uncanonical,  else  he  wonld  punish  Fray 
Guillermo  severely  and  visit  with  his  displeasure  aD  the  Domini- 
cans of  his  dominions.  It  was  probably  this  royal  favor  which 
saved  Amaldo  when  he  came  near  being  burned  at  Santa  Christina, 
and  escaped  with  no  worse  intliction  than  being  stigmatized  as  a 
necromancer  and  enchanter,  a  heretic  and  a  pope  of  the  heretics,* 
When  the  persecution  of  the  Spirituals  of  Provence  was  at  its 
height,  Amaldo  procured  from  Charles  the  Lame  of  Naples,  who 
was  also  Count  of  Provence,  a  letter  to  the  general,  Gerald,  which 
for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  1300  we  find  him  at  Avignon,  on 
a  mission  from  Jayme  II.,  well  received  by  Clement  V.,  who 
prized  highl}'  his  skill  as  a  physician.  lie  used  effectively  this  jkh 
sition  by  secretly  persuading  the  pope  to  send  for  the  leaders  of 
the  Spirituals,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  orally  and  in  writmg  of 
what  they  complained  and  what  reformation  they  desired  in  their 
Order.  With  regard  to  his  own  affairs  he  was  not  so  fortunate. 
At  a  ]>ublic  hearing  befoi-c  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  October, 
1309,  he  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  within  the  century*  and 
the  advent  of  Antichrist  within  its  first  forty  years ;  he  dwelt  at 
much  length  on  the  depravity  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  the  persecution  of  those  who  desired  to  live  in  evan- 
gelical poverty.  All  this  was  to  be  exjiected  of  him,  but  he  add*?d 
the  incredible  indiscretion  of  reading  a  detailed  account  of  the 
dreams  of  Jayme  II.  and  Frederic  of  Trinacria^  their  doubt«  and 
his  explanations  and  exiiortations — matters,  all  of  them,  as  sacredly 
confidential  as  the  confession  of  a  penitent.  Cardinal  ICapoleone 
Orsini,  the  protector  of  the  Spirituals,  wTotc  to  Jayme  congratu- 
lating him  on  Ids  piety  as  revealed  by  that  wise  and  illuniinatod 
man,  inflamed  with  the  love  of  God,  Master  Arnaldo,  but  this  ef- 
fort to  conjure  the  tempest  was  imavailing.  The  Cardinal  of 
Porto  and  Hamon  Ortiz,  Dominican  Provincial  of  Aragon,  promptly 
reported  to  Jayme  that  he  and  his  brother  had  been  represented  as 
wavering  in  the  faith  and  as  believers  in  dreams,  and  advised  him 
no  longer  to  employ  as  his  envoy  such  a  heretic  as  Anuildo. 
Jayme's  pride  was  deeply  wounded.    It  was  in  vain  that  Clement 
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assured  him  that  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  Amaldo^s  discour&e  ^ 
the  king  ^rote  to  the  popo  and  cardinals  and  to  his  brother  deny- 
ing the  story  of  his  dream  and  treating  Arnaldo  as  an  im|K>stor. 
Frederic  was  less  susceptible :  he  wrote  to  Jiiymo  that  tbe  storv 
could  do  them  no  harm,  and  that  the  real  infamy  would  lie  in 
abandoning  Arnaldo  in  liis  hour  of  peril.  Arnaldo  took  refugo 
Tvith  him,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  sent  by  huu  again  to  Avi- 
gnon on  a  mission,  but  perished  during  the  voyage.  The  exact  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it  was  prior  to  February,  1311.  For 
seltlsh  reasons  Clement  mourned  his  loss,  and  issued  a  bull  an- 
nouncing that  Arnaldo  ha<l  been  his  physician  and  had  ])nimiBed 
him  a  most  useful  book  which  he  had  written ;  he  h;id  die<l  with- 
out doing  so,  and  now  Clement  summoned  any  one  possessing  the 
precious  volume  to  deliver  it  to  him.* 

The  inteqxwition  of  Arnaldo  offered  to  the  Spirituals  an  un- 
expected prosjTectof  deliverance.  From  Langue<loc  to  Voniae  and 
Florence  they  were  enduring  the  bitterest  pei-secution  from  their 
superiors ;  they  were  cast  into  dungeons  where  they  starved  to 
death,  and  were  ex|)osed  to  the  infinite  trials  for  which  momistic 
life  afforded  such  abundant  opportunities,  when  Arnaldo  pei*suuded 
Clement  to  make  an  energetic  effort  to  heal  the  schism  in  tiie  Or- 
der and  to  silence  the  accusations  which  the  Conventuals  Ijrought 
against  their  brethren.  An  occasion  was  found  in  an  appeal  from 
the  citizens  of  Karbonne  setting  foith  that  the  books  of  Olivi  had 
been  unjustly  condemned,  that  the  Rule  of  the  Orticr  was  disre- 
ganled,  and  those  who  obsorvctl  it  were  pcrsecutwi,  and  further 
praying  that  a  special  cult  of  Olivias  remains  might  be  permitted. 
A  commiBsion  of  important  personages  was  formed  to  investigate 
the  faith  of  Angelo  da  Clarino  and  his  disciples,  who  still  dwelt  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  who  were  jn'onounce<.l  g<jod  Catho- 
hc3.  Such  leaxling  Spiritxials  as  Raymond  Gaufridi,  the  former 
general,  Ubertino  da  C'asale,  tlie  intellectual  leader  of  the  sect, 
liaymond  de  Giniao,  former  Provincial  of  Aragon,  Gui  de  Mire- 
poix,  Bartolommeo  Sicardi,  and  others  were  summoned  to  Avignon, 


•  Hist,  Tribulationum  (ArcWv  fHr  Litt-u.  K.  1886,1  129).— Pelayo,  L  481- 
3,  773,  776.— WadJing.  ann.  1312,  No.  7.— CC  Trithom.  Chrou.  Hirsaug.  win. 
1310;  P.  liODgii  ChroD.  Citicens.  ann.  1330. 
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whero  they  wore  ordered  to  draw  up  in  writing  the  points  which 
they  deemed  requisite  for  the  reformation  of  the  Order.  To  en- 
able tliem  to  perform  this  duty  in  safety  they  were  hiken  under 
papal  protection  by  a  bull  which  shows  in  its  minute  specifications 
how  real  wore  the  perils  incurred  by  those  who  sought  to  restore 
tho  Order  to  its  primitive  purity.  Apparently  stimulated  by  these 
warnings,  the  general,  Gonsalvo^  at  the  Chapter  of  Padua  in  1310, 
caused  tho  aiioption  of  many  regulations  to  diminish  the  luxury 
and  remove  tlie  abuses  which  pervaded  the  Order,  but  the  evil  was 
too  deep-seated.  He  was  resolved,  moreover,  on  reducing  the  Spir- 
ituals to  obedience,  and  the  hatred  between  the  two  parties  grew 
bittei'er  than  ever.* 

The  articles  of  complaint,  thirty-five  in  number,  which  the 
Spirituals  laid  before  Clement  V.  in  obedience  to  his  commands 
formed  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  laxity  and  corruption  which 
had  crept  into  the  Order.  It  was  answered  but  feebly  by  tho  Con- 
ventuals, partly  by  denying  its  allegations,  partly  by  dialectical 
subtleties  to  prove  that  the  Rule  did  not  mean  what  it  said,  and 
partly  by  accusing  the  Spirituals  of  hen^sy.  Clement  appointed  a 
commission  of  cardinals  and  theologians  to  hear  both  sides.  For 
two  years  tho  contest  raged  with  the  utmost  fury.  During  its  con- 
tinuance Raymond  Gaufridi,  Gui  de  Mirc|>oix,  and  Bartolommeo 
SicanU  died — poisoned  by  their  adversiiries,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, worn  out  with  ill-treatment  and  insult  accoixling  to  another. 
Clement  had  temporarily  released  the  delegates  of  the  Spirituals 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  enemies,  who  had  the  audacity, 
March  1, 1311,  to  enter  a  formal  protest  against  his  action,  alleg- 
ing that  they  were  excommunicate<l  heretics  under  trial,  who 
could  not  bo  thus  protected.  In  this  prolonged  discussion  the 
opposing  leaxlers  were  Ubertino  da  Casale  and  Bonagrazia  (Bon- 


•  Franr  Ehric (Arcluv fOr LUt- u. K.  1886, pp. 380-1,  384,  886 ;  1887,  p. 36).— 
Rarm.  do  Froncincbo  (lb.  1887,  p.  18).— Eymerich  p.  316.— AngeU  Clarini  Litt. 
Excus.  (Arcliiv,  1885,  pp.  531-2).— Wadding,  ann.  1210,  No.  C— Rege»t.  Clem- 
ent. PP.  V.  T.  V.  pp.  879  aqq.    Romw,  1887). 

At  tho  same  time  that  the  general,  Gousalvo,  was  seeking  to  repress  the  ac- 
quisitiveness of  the  friars  they  were  procaring  from  the  Emperor  Henry  VTL  a 
decree  annulling  a  local  st'itute  of  Nuremberg  which  forbade  any  citi7.en  from 
giving  them  more  than  a  single  gold  piece  at  a  time,  or  a  measure  of  com. — 
Chron.  Glossbcrgcr  ann.  1310. 
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cortese)  da  Bergamo.  The  former,  wliilo  absorbed  in  devotion  on 
Mont'  Alverno,  the  scene  of  St.  Francis's  transfiguration,  hatl  been 
anointed  by  Chi'ist  and  raised  to  a  lofty  degree  of  spiritual  insight. 
His  reputation  is  illustrated  by  the  story  that  while  laboring  with 
much  success  in  Tuscany  he  had  been  summoned  to  Koine  by 
Benedict  XI.  to  answer  some  accusations  brought  against  him. 
Soon  afterwards  the  i)eople  of  Perugia  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
the  pope  with  two  requests — one  that  Ubertino  be  restored  to 
them,  the  other  that  tlie  pope  and  cardinals  would  reside  in  their 
city — whereat  Benedict  smiled  and  said, ''  I  see  you  love  us  but  a 
httle,  since  you  prefer  Fra  Ubertino  to  us."  He  was  a  Joachite, 
moreover,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  tlie  abdication  of 
Celestin  as  a  hon-ible  innovation^  and  the  accession  of  Boniface  as 
a  usurpation.  Bonagrazia  was  perhaps  superior  to  his  opponent 
in  learning  and  not  his  inferior  in  steadfast  devotion  to  what  he 
deemed  the  truth,  though  Ubertino  characterized  him  as  a  lay 
novice,  skilled  in  the  cunning  tricks  of  the  law.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  his  readiness  to  endure  persecution  in  defence  of  his  own 
ideal  of  poverty;  and  the  antagonism  of  two  such  men  upon  the 
points  at  issue  between  them  is  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  impnicticaltle  nature  of  the  questions  which  raised  so  heated  a 
strife  and  cost  so  much  blooiL* 

The  Spirituals  failed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  decree  of  sepa- 
ration which  should  enable  them,  in  peace,  to  live  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  tlio  Eulo,  but  in  other  resj)ects  the  decision  of 
the  commission  was  wholly  in  their  favor,  in  spite  of  the  persist- 
ent effort  of  tlie  Conventuals  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
questions  at  issue  to  the  assumed  errors  of  Olivi.  Clement  ac- 
ceptetl  the  decision,  and  in  full  consistorj"-,  in  presence  of  both 
parties,  ordered  them  to  live  in  mutual  love  and  charity,  to  bury 
the  past  in  oblivion,  and  not  to  insult  each  other  for  past  differ- 
ences. Ubertino  replied,  **  Holy  Father,  they  aiU  us  heretics  and 
defcntlers  of  heresy;  there  are  whole  books  full  of  this  in  your  ar- 
chives and  those  of  the  Order,  They  must  either  allege  these  things 


•  Archiv  far  L.  u.  K.  1997,  pp.  93  eqq.— Hist.  Tribulat.  (Ibid.  1880,  pp.  130, 
I32-4J.— Ehrle  (Ibiil.  18C0,  pp.  300»  380).— Wadding,  ann.  1310,  No.  1-5.— Chron. 
Otassberger  ann.  1310  — Vbcrtiai  dc  Civsali  Tract,  de  scptem  Statibus  Ecclcsisa 
ciT. 
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and  let  ua  defend  ourselves,  or  they  must  recall  them.  Otherwise 
there  can  be  no  peace  between  us."  To  this  Clement  rejoined, 
"  ^Ve  declare  as  poj)e»  that  from  what  has  been  stated  on  both 
sides  before  us,  no  one  ought  to  aiU  you  heretics  and  defenders 
of  heresy.  "What  exists  to  that  effect  in  our  archives  or  elsewhere 
we  wlioUy  eraae  and  pronounce  to  bo  of  no  validity  against  you." 
The  result  was  seen  in  the  Council  of  Vienne  (I311-12),  which 
adopted  the  canon  known  as  £piW  de  Paradise,  designed  to  settle 
forever  the  controversy  which  had  lasted  so  long.  Angelo  da 
Clarino  declares  that  tliis  was  baseil  wholly  upon  the  propositions 
of  Ubortino;  that  it  was  the  crowning  victory  of  the  SpiritnalR, 
&ndhis  heart  overflows  with  joy  when  he  communicates  tho  good 
news  to  his  bi^thren.  It  determined,  he  says,  eighty  questions 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Eule;  hereafter  those  who 
serve  the  Ix)rd  in  hermitages  and  are  obedient  to  their  bishops 
arc  secured  against  molestation  by  any  person.  The  intpiisitors, 
he  further  stated,  were  placed  under  control  of  the  bishops,  which 
he  evidently  regarded  as  a  matter  of  special  importance,  for  in 
Provence  and  Tuscany  the  Inquisition  was  Franciscan,  antl  thus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conventuab.  We  have  seen  that  Clement 
delayed  issuing  tho  decrees  of  the  council.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  doing  80,  after  careful  revision,  when  his  death,  in  1314,  foU 
lowetl  by  a  long  interregnum,  caused  a  further  postponement. 
John  XXII.  was  elected  in  August.  1310,  but  he,  too,  desired  time 
for  further  revision,  and  it  was  not  until  November,  1317,  that  tiN 
caaoufl  were  finally  issued.  That  they  underwent  change  in  this 
process  is  more  than  probable,  and  the  canon  £jcn'vi  d-e  Paradido 
was  on  a  subject  peculiarly  provocative  of  alteration.  As  it  has 
reached  us  it  certainly  does  not  justify  Angclo's  psean  of  tri- 
umph. It  is  true  that  it  insists  on  a  more  rigid  compliance 
with  the  Eule.  It  forbids  tho  placing  of  coffers  in  churches  for 
the  collection  of  money ;  it  pronounces  the  friars  incaj>able  of 
enjoying  iidieritances ;  it  deprecates  the  building  of  niagniticent 
churches,  and  convents  which  are  rather  palaces ;  it  prohibits  the 
acquisition  of  extensive  gardens  and  great  vineyards,  and  even 
tho  storing  up  of  granaries  of  com  and  cellars  of  wine  where  the 
brethren  can  live  from  day  to  tlay  by  beggary;  it  declares  that 
whatever  is  given  to  the  Order  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  that  the  friars  have  only  the  use  of  it,  for  they  can  hold  noth- 
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ing,  either  individually  or  in  common.  In  short,  it  fully  justified 
the  complaints  of  the  Spirituals  and  interpreted  the  Rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  views,  but  it  did  not,  as  Angelo  claimeil,  al- 
low them  to  live  by  themselves  in  jicnce,  and  it  aubjectetl  them  to 
their  superiors.  This  was  to  reuuiiid  them  into  slavery,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  Order  were  Conventuals,  jealous  of  the  as- 
sumption of  superior  sanctity  by  the  Spirituals,  and  irritatctl  by 
their  defeat  and  by  the  threatened  enforcement  of  the  liule  in  all 
its  rigiility.  This  spirit  was  still  furtlier  inflamed  by  the  action 
of  the  general,  Gonstdvo,  who  zealously  set  to  work  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  prescribed  by  the  canon  Exlvi.  He  traveise*!  the 
various  pro\'inces,  pulling  down  costly  buildings  aud  compelling 
the  return  of  gifts  and  legacies  to  donors  and  heirs.  Tbis  excited 
great  indignation  among  the  laxer  brethren,  and  his  speedy  death, 
in  1313,  was  attributed  to  foul  play.  The  election  of  his  succes- 
sor, Alessanflro  da  Alessandria,  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the 
Conventuals,  showed  that  the  Order  at  large  was  not  disposed  to 
submit  quietly  to  pope  and  council.* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  strife  between  the  parties 
beoame  bitterer  than  ever.  Clement*s  leaning  in  favor  of  asceti- 
cism is  shown  by  his  canonization,  in  1313,  of  Celestin  V.,  but  when 
the  Spirituals  applied  to  him  for  protection  against  their  brethren 
be  contented  himself  with  ordering  them  to  return  to  their  con- 
vents and  commanding  them  to  be  kindly  treatecL  These  com- 
mamls  were  disregarded.  Mutual  hatreds  were  too  strong  for 
power  not  to  be  abused.  Clement  did  his  best  to  force  the  Con- 
ventuals to  submission;  as  early  as  July,  1311,  he  had  ordered 
Bonagrazia  to  betake  himself  to  the  convent  of  Valcabrere  in 
Comininges,  and  not  to  leave  it  without  special  |iapal  license.  At 
the  same  time  he  summoned  before  him  Quiraud  Vallette,  the 
Provincial  of  Provence,  and  fifteen  of  the  principal  oilicials  of  the 
Order  throughout  the  south  of  France,  who  were  roganlod  as  the 
leaders  in  the  oppression  of  the  Spirituals.    In  public  consistory 


•  tJbcrtini  Responsio  (Archiv  fur  L.  o.  K,  18S7,  p.  87).— Baluz.  et  JlaDsi  II. 
*?6.— Franz  Ehric  (Archiv  fUr  L.  u.  K.  1885,  pp.  541-2,  545;  1886,  p.  802).— 
H»t  Tribulat.  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  138-41).— C.  1,  Cloment  v.  11.— Wadding,  onn. 
1812,  No,  0 ;  ann.  1813,  No.  1.— Chron.  Glassberger  aaa.  1813.— Alvar.  Fclag.  de 
Planet.  Ecclfls.  Lib.  n.  art  67. 
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he  repeatal  his  commands,  scolded  them  for  disobedience  and  re- 
bellion, dismissed  from  office  thoso  who  hod  positions,  and  declared 
ineligible  those  who  were  not  officials.  Thoso  whom  ho  ejected  he 
replaceil  with  suitablo  i^ersons  whom  he  strictly  conimandetl  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  show  favor  to  the  sorely  afflicted  minority. 
In  spite  of  this  the  scAudals  and  complaints  continued,  nntil  the 
general,  Alessandro,  granted  to  the  Spirituals  the  three  convents 
of  Karbonne,  B^ziers,  and  Carcassonne,  and  ordered  that  the 
superiors  placed  over  them  should  bo  acceptable.  The  change 
was  not  effected  without  the  employment  of  force,  in  which  the 
Spirituals  had  the  advantage  of  popular  s}Tnpathy,  and  the  con- 
vents thus  favored  became  houses  of  refuge  for  the  discontented 
brethren  elsewhere.  Then  for  a  while  there  seems  to  have  l>een 
quiet,  but  with  Clement's  death,  in  1314,  the  turmoil  commenced 
afresh.  Bonagrazia,  under  pretext  of  sickness,  hastened  to  leave 
his  place  of  confinement,  and  joined  eagerly  in  the  renewed  dis- 
turbance; the  dismissed  officials  again  made  their  influence  felt; 
the  Spirituals  complained  that  they  were  abused  and  defamed  in 
private  and  iu  public,  pelted  with  mud  and  stones,  deprived  of 
food  and  even  of  the  sacraments,  despoiled  of  their  habits,  and 
scattered  to  distant  places  or  imprisoned.* 

It  is  possible  that  Clement  might  have  found  some  means  of 
dissolving  the  bonds  between  these  irreconcilable  parties,  but  for 
the  insubordination  of  the  Italian  Spirituals.  These  grew  impa- 
tient during  the  long  conferences  which  preceded  the  Council 
of  Vienne.  Subjected  to  daily  afflictions  and  despairing  of  rest 
within  the  Order,  they  eagerly  listened  to  the  advice  of  a  wise  and 
holy  man,  Canon  Martin  of  Siena,  who  assured  them  that,  how- 
ever few  their  numbei's,  they  had  a  right  to  secede  and  elect  their 
own  general.  Under  the  lead  of  Giacopo  di  San  Gemignano  they 
did  so,  and  effected  an  indepemlont  organization.  This  was  rank 
rebellion  and  greatly  prejudiced  the  case  of  the  Spirituals  at  Avig- 
non. Clement  would  not  listen  to  anything  that  savored  of  con- 
cessions to  those  who  tlius  threw  off  their  pledged  obedience.  He 
promptly  sent  commissions  for  their  trial,  and  they  were  duly  ex- 


•  Jordnn.  Cliron.  c.  826  Pnrtic  iii.  (Muratori  Antiq.  XT.  767).— Hist.  Tribuli 
(Arcliir,  1886, 140-1).— Franz  Ehrle  (Ibid.  1880,  pp.  158-64;  1837,  pp.  33,  40).— 
RiiTm.  de  Froociacbo  (lb.  1887,  p.  27). 
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communicated  as  schismatics  and  rebels,  founders  of  a  supersti- 
tious sect,  and  disseminators  of  false  and  pestiferous  doctrines. 
Persecution  agJiinst  them  raged  more  furiously  than  ever.  In 
some  phices,  supj>orted  by  the  laity,  they  ejecteil  the  (-onvcntuiUs 
from  their  houses  and  defended  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  dis- 
re^ixiiug  the  censures  of  the  Church  which  were  lavished  on  them. 
Others  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Sicily,  and  others  again, 
shortly  before  Clement's  death,  sent  letters  to  him  professing  sub- 
mission and  obedience,  but  the  friends  of  the  Spirituals  feared  to 
oompromise  themselves  by  even  presenting  them.  After  the  ao- 
oession  of  John  XXII.  they  made  another  attempt  to  reach  tho 
pope,  but  by  that  time  the  Conventuals  were  in  full  control  and 
threw  the  envoys  into  prison  as  ejccommunicated  heretics.  Such 
of  them  as  were  able  to  lU)  so  escaped  to  Sicily.  Jt  is  worthy  of 
note  that  everywhere  the  virtues  and  sanctity  of  these  so-called 
heretics  won  for  them  poi>ulur  favor,  and  secm^ed  them  protection 
more  or  less  efficient,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  Sicily. 
King  Frederic,  mindful  of  tho  lessons  taught  him  by  Aroaldo  de 
Vilanova,  received  the  fugitives  graciously  and  allowed  them  to 
establish  themselves,  in  spite  of  repcatetl  renionstnincea  on  the 
part  of  John  XXII.  There  Henry  da  Ceva,  wliora  we  shall  meet 
again,  had  already  sought  refuge  from  the  pei^secution  of  Boniface 
Till,  and  had  p:*epan^l  tho  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow. 
In  1313  there  are  allusions  to  a  pope  named  C^lestin  whom  the 
"  Poor  Men"  in  Sicily  had  elected,  with  a  college  of  cardinals,  who 
constituted  tho  only  true  Church  and  who  were  entitled  to  the 
obeilienoc  of  the  faithful.  Insignificaufc  as  this  movement  may 
have  seemed  at  the  time,  it  subsequently  aided  the  foundation  of 
the  sect  known  as  Fraticelli,  who  so  long  braved  with  marvellous 
constancy  the  uns|mring  rigor  of  tho  Italian  Inquisition."* 

Into  these  dangerous  paths  of  rebellion  the  original  leaders  of 


•  nut  Tribulat.  (l«c.  cit.  pp.  139-40).— Lami,  Anticlutil  Toscanc,  pp.  506-99. 
^Frinz  Ehrle,  Archiv,  1885,  pp.  136-8. —  Joann,  S.  Victor.  Chrou.  aun.  1310 
(Muratori  S.  U.  I.  III.  n,  470).— Wadding,  nnn.  1313,  No.  4-7.— D'Argentr6  I.  L 
207- — Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXVII.  fnl.  7  »ciq.). — Raym.  dc  Pronci- 
»cho  (Archiv,  1887,  p.  81). 

Frft  Francesco  del  Borjo  San  Sepolcro,  who  wns  tried  by  the  Inqatsition  at 
Aflsisi  in  1311  for  assuming  gift^  of  pn^phccy.  tvas  probably  a  TuscAn  JoAChito 
who  refused  submissioD  (Franx  Ehrlc,  Archiv  far  L.  u.  E.  1887,  p.  11). 
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the  Italian  Spiritnals  were  not  obliged  to  enter,  as  they  were  re- 
leased from  subjection  to  the  Conventuals,  and  could  afford  to  re- 
main in  obedience  to  Rome.  Angelo  da  Clarino  writes  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  torment  and  death  were  preferable  to  separation  from 
the  Church  and  its  head ;  the  po}>e  was  the  bishop  of  bishops,  who 
regrdated  all  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  the  power  of  the  keys  is  from 
Christ,  and  submission  is  due  in  spite  of  pei-secution.  Yet,  together 
with  these  appeals  are  others  whioh  show  how  impracticable  was 
the  position  created  by  the  belief  in  St.  Francis  as  a  new  evan- 
gelist whose  Rule  was  a  revelation.  If  kings  or  prelates  com- 
mand what  is  contrary  to  the  faith,  then  obeilienoe  is  duo  to 
God,  and  death  is  to  be  welcomed.  Francis  placed  in  the  Rule 
'nothing  but  what  Christ  bade  him  write,  and  obedience  is  due  to 
it  rather  than  to  prelates.  After  the  persecution  under  John 
XXII.  he  even  quotes  a  prophecy  attributed  to  Francis,  to  the 
effect  that  men  would  arise  who  would  render  the  Order  odious, 
and  corrupt  the  whole  Chui-ch ;  there  would  l>o  a  po|>e  not  canoni- 
oally  elected  who  would  not  beheve  rightly  as  to  Christ  and  the 
Rule ;  there  would  be  a  split  in  the  Order,  and  the  wrath  of  God 
would  visit  those  who  cleaved  to  error.  "With  clear  i*eference  to 
John,  he  says  that  if  a  pope  condemns  evangelical  truth  as  an 
error  he  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Christ  and  the  doctors ; 
if  he  ejccommunicates  as  heresy  the  poverty  of  the  Go6j>el,  he  is 
excommunicate  of  God  and  is  a  heretic  before  Christ.  Yet,  though 
his  faith  and  obedience  were  thus  sorely  tried,  Angelo  and  his  fol- 
lowers never  attempted  a  schism.  lie  died  in  1337,  worn  out  with 
sixty  years  of  tribulation  and  persecution — a  man  of  the  firmest 
and  gentlest  spii*it,  of  the  most  saintly  aspirations,  who  had  fallen 
on  evO  days  and  had  exhausted  himself  in  the  hopeless  effort  to 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable.  Though  Jolm  XXII.  had  permitted 
him  to  assume  the  habit  and  Rule  of  the  Celestins,  he  was  obliged 
to  live  in  hiding,  with  his  abotle  known  only  to  a  few  faithftd 
friends  and  followers,  of  some  of  whom  we  hear  as  on  trial  before 
the  Inquisition  as  Fraticelli,  in  1334.  It  was  in  the  desert  hermit- 
age of  Santa  Maria  di  Aspro  in  the  Basilicata ;  but  tliree  days 
before  his  death  a  rumor  spread  that  a  saint  was  dying  there,  and 
such  multitudes  assembled  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  guards 
at  the  entrance  of  liis  retreat,  and  admit  the  people  two  by  two  to 
gaze  on  his  dying  agonies.     He  shone  in  miracles^  and  was  finally 
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beatified  by  the  Church,  which  through  the  period  of  two  genera^ 
tions  had  never  ceased  to  trample  on  him,  but  his  little  congrega- 
tion, though  lost  to  sight  in  the  more  aggressive  energy  of  the 
Fraticelli,  continued  to  exist,  even  after  the  tradition  of  self-abne- 
gation was  taken  up  under  more  fortunate  auspices  by  the  Obser- 
vantines,  until  it  was  finally  absorbed  into  the  latter  in  the  re- 
organization of  1517  under  Leo  X.* 


In  Provence,  even  before  the  death  of  Clement  V.,  there  were 
ardent  spirits,  nursing  the  reveries  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  who 
"were  not  satisfied  with  the  victory  won  at  the  Council  of  Vienne. 
When,  in  1311,  the  Conventuals  assailed  the  memory  of  Olivi,  one 
of  their  accusations  was  that  he  had  given  rise  to  sects  who 
claimed  that  his  doctrine  was  revealed  by  Christ,  that  it  was  of 
equal  authority  with  the  gospel,  that  since  Nicholas  III.  the  ]mpal 
supremacy  had  been  transferred  to  them,  and  they  consequently 
bad  elected  a  pope  of  their  own.  This  Ubertino  did  not  deny, 
but  only  argued  that  ho  know  nothing  of  it ;  that  if  it  were  true 
Olivi  was  not  responsible,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to  his  teaching, 
of  which  not  a  word  could  be  cited  in  support  of  such  insanity. 
Yet,  undoubtedly  there  were  sectaries  calling  themselves  disciples  of 
Ohvi  among  whom  the  revolutionary  leaven  was  working,  and  they 
could  recognize  no  virtue  or  autliority  in  the  carnal  and  worldly 
Church.  In  1313  we  hear  of  a  Frere  Raymond  Jean,  who,  in  a 
pubhc  sermon  at  Montreal,  prophesied  that  they  would  suffer 
persecution  for  the  faith,  and  when,  after  the  sermon,  he  was 
asked  what  he  meant,  boldly  rep]ie<l  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons.  "The  enemies  of  the  faith  are  among  ourselves.  The 
Church  which  governs  us  is  symbolled  by  the  Great  Whore  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  persecutes  the  poor  and  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
You  see  wo  do  not  dare  to  walk  openJy  before  our  brethren."  He 
added  that  the  only  true  pope  was  Celestin,  who  had  been  elected 
in  Sicil}',  and  liis  organization  was  the  only  true  Church.t 

Thus  the  Spirituals  were  by  no  means  a  united  body.    When 

•  Franz  Ehrle  (Arcliiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1S85,  pp.  534-9,  CS3-5,  C53-9,  561,  503-4, 
566-9;  1887,  p.  406).— S.  Francisci  Prophet,  xrv.  (0pp.  Ed.  1840,  pp.  270-1).— 
Cbron.  Glossbcrgcr  ann.  1503, 1506,  1517. 

f  Franz  Ebrle  {Xrchlv  fiir  Litt.-  u.  K.  1880,  pp.  871,  411).— Arch,  do  llnq. 
de  Corciusonne  (Doat.  XXVII.  fol.  7  aqq.)- 
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onoo  the  trarnmels  of  authority  had  been  shaken  off,  there  was 
among  them  too  much  indinduality  and  too  ardent  a  fanaticism 
for  them  to  reach  precisely  the  same  convictions,  and  they  Avei'e 
fractioned  into  little  groups  and  sects  which  neutralized  what 
slender  ability  they  might  otherwise  have  had  to  give  serious 
trouble  to  the  powerful  organization  of  the  hierarchy.  Yet, 
whether  their  doctrines  were  submissive  hke  those  of  Angelo,  or 
revolutionary  like  those  of  Raymond  Jean,  they  were  all  gTiilty 
of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  independence,  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves where  thought  was  forbidden,  and  of  believing  in  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  papal  decretals.  Their  steadfastness  was  soon  to 
be  put  to  the  test.  In  1314  the  general,  Alessandro,  died,  and 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  months  Michele  da  Cesena  was  chosen 
as  his  successor.  To  the  chapter  of  Naples  which  elected  him  the 
Spirituals  of  Narbonne  sent  a  long  memorial  reciting  the  wrongs 
and  attlictions  which  they  had  endured  since  the  de4ith  of  Clem- 
ent had  depnved  them  of  papaJ  protection.  The  nomination  of 
Michele  might  seem  to  be  a  victory  over  the  Conventuals.  He 
was  a  distinguished  theologian,  of  resolute  and  unbending  temper, 
and  resolved  on  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  the  Kule. 
Within  three  months  of  his  election  he  issued  a  general  precept 
enjoining  rigid  obedience  to  it.  The  vestments  to  be  worn  were 
minuti'Iy  ]ireHcribod,  money  was  not  to  bo  accej)ted  except  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity;  no  fruits  of  the  earth  were  to  be  sold;  no 
splendid  buildings  to  bo  erected ;  meals  were  to  be  plain  and 
frugal ;  the  brethren  were  never  to  ride,  nor  even  to  wear  shoes 
except  under  written  permission  of  their  convents  when  exigency 
r6<iuiro*i  it.  The  Spirituals  might  hope  that  at  last  they  had  a 
general  after  their  own  heart,  but  they  had  unconsciously  drifted 
away  from  obedience,  and  Michele  was  resolved  that  the  Owler 
should  be  a  unit,  and  that  all  wanderers  should  be  driven  back 
into  the  fold.* 

A  fortnight  lieforo  the  issuing  of  this  preee])t  the  long  inter- 
regnum of  the  jmpacy  had  been  closed  by  the  election  of  John 
XXII.  There  have  been  few  popes  who  have  so  completely  em- 
bodied the  ruling  tendencies  of  their  time,  and  few  who  have 
exerted  so  large  an  influence  on  the  Church,  for  good  or  for  evil. 


•  Franz  EUrle  (loc.  cit  1880,  pp.  100-4).— Wadding,  ann.  1316,  No.  5. 
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Sprung  from  the  most  humble  origin,  his  abilities  and  force  of 
character  had  carried  him  from  one  preferment  to  another,  until 
lie  reuche<l  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  short  in  stature  but 
robust  in  Iiealth,  choleric  and  easily  moved  to  wrath,  while  his 
enmity  once  excited  was  durable,  and  his  rejoicing  when  his  foes 
came  to  an  evil  end  savore<l  little  of  the  Christian  pastor.  Per- 
sistent and  inflexible,  a  purpose  once  undertaken  was  pursue<l  to 
the  end  regardless  of  opp{)sition  from  friend  or  enemy.  He  was 
ially  proud  of  his  theologic  attainments,  ardent  in  disputa- 
on,  and  impatient  of  opposition.  After  the  fashion  of  the  time 
e  was  pious,  for  he  celobratctl  mass  almost  every  day,  and  almost 
every  night  he  ai'ose  to  recite  the  Oifice  or  to  study.  Among  his 
works  is  enumeratetl  a  poc?ticaI  description  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  concluding  with  a  pniyer,  and  he  gratified  his  vanity  as  an 
author  by  proclaiming  many  indulgences  as  a  reward  to  all  who 
would  read  it  through.  His  chief  characteristics,  however,  were 
ambition  and  avarice.  To  gratify  the  former  he  waged  endless 
wars  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  in  which,  as  we  are  assuretl  by 
a  contemporar}-,  the  blood  shed  would  have  incarnatlined  the 
:vraters  of  Lake  Constance,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  would  have 
iridged  it  from  shore  to  shore.  As  for  the  latter,  his  quenciiless 
greed  di8i>layed  an  exhaustless  fertility  of  resource  in  converting 
the  treasures  of  salvation  into  current  coin.  He  it  was  who  first 
reduced  to  a  system  the  "Taxes  of  the  Penitentiary,"  which 
otTercd  absolution  at  fixed  prices  for  every  |K)ssiblo  fonn  of  human 
vdckedness,  from  five  grossi  for  homicide  or  incest,  to  thii-ty-three 
grossi  for  ordination  below  the  canonical  age.  Before  he  had  been 
two  years  in  the  paj)acy  ho  arrogated  to  himself  the  presentation 
to  all  the  collegiate  benefices  in  Christendom,  under  the  convenient 
pretext  of  repressing  simony,  and  then  from  their  sale  wo  are  told 
that  he  accumulated  an  immense  treasure.  Another  still  more 
remunerative  device  was  the  practice  of  not  filling  a  vacant  episco- 
pate from  the  ranks,  but  estabhshing  a  system  of  promotion  from 
A  poorer  see  to  a  richer  one,  and  thence  to  archbishoprics,  so  that 
oh  vacancy  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making  numerous 
changes  and  levying  tribute  on  each.  Besides  these  regular  sources 
of  unhallowed  gains  he  was  fertile  in  special  exi>edionts,  as  when, 
in  132<N  needing  money  for  his  Lombard  wars,  he  a]>p]ied  to  Claarlcs 
le  Bel  for  authority  to  levy  a  subsidy  on  the  churches  of  France, 
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Germany  being  for  the  time  cut  off  by  his  quarrel  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  Charles  at  first  refused,  but  finally  agreed  to  divide  the 
spoils,  and  granted  the  power  in  consideration  of  a  jmpal  grant  to 
liini  of  a  tithe  for  two  years — as  a  contemporary  remarks,  *'  tt  aimi 
naincU  yglise^  guant  tun  le  tonU  Vautre  Peacon-he"  John  pro- 
ceeded to  extort  a  large  sum;  from  some  he  got  a  full  tithe,  from 
othei-s  a  half,  from  others  again  as  much  as  he  could  extract,  while 
all  who  held  benefices  under  papal  authority  liad  to  pay  a  full 
year's  revenue.  Ilis  excuse  for  this  insatiable  acquisitiveness  was 
that  he  designed  the  money  for  a  crusade,  but  as  he  lived  to  be 
a  nonagenary  without  executing  that  design,  the  conteraporan' 
Villani  is  perhaps  justificil  in  the  cautious  remark — **  Posaiby  he 
hml  such  intention."  Though  for  the  most  piirt  parsimonious,  he 
spent  immense  sums  in  advancing  the  fortunes  of  his  nephew — or 
son — the  Cainiinal-legate  Poyet,  who  was  endeavoring  to  found  a 
]>rincipality  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  lavishcii  money  in  making 
A\ignon  a  pennancnt  residence  for  the  pajKiey,  though  it  was  re- 
served for  Benedict  XII.  to  purchase  and  enlarge  the  enormous 
})alace-fortress  of  the  popes.  Yet  after  his  death,  when  an  inven- 
tory of  his  effects  came  to  he  made,  there  was  found  in  his  treasury 
eighteen  millions  of  gold  florins,  and  jewels  and  vestments  esti- 
mated at  seven  millions  more.  Even  in  mercantile  Florence,  the 
sum  was  so  incomprehensible  that  Villani,  whose  brother  was  one 
of  the  appraisers,  feels  obliged  to  explain  tluit  each  million  is  a 
thousand  thousands,  "When  we  reflect  ui>on  the  comparative  pov- 
erty of  the  period  and  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  \vc  can 
estimate  how  great  an  amount  of  suffering  was  represented  by 
such  an  accumulation,  wrung  as  it  was,  in  its  ultimate  source, 
from  the  \vretchcd  peasantry,  who  gleaned  at  the  best  an  insuf- 
ficient subsistence  from  imperfect  agriculture.  AVe  can,  perha{>6, 
moreover,  unagine  how,  in  its  passage  to  the  iwijul  treasury,  it 
represented  so  much  of  simony,  so  much  of  justice  sold  or  denied 
to  the  wretched  litigants  in  tiio  curia,  so  much  of  jnirgatory  re- 
mitted, and  of  pardons  for  sins  to  the  innumemble  applicants  for 
a  slmre  of  the  Church's  treasury  of  salvation.^ 


♦  ViUftni,  Chronica,  Lib. «.  c  20. — Cbron.  Glassberger  ftnn.  1334.— VitcxJuniiu 
Chron.  (Eccard.  Cori).  Hist.  Med.  ^vi  I.  1806-8).— FiieO rich.  Stalut.  Synod. 
Wrntislav.,  Ilannovcnp,  1827,  pp.  37,  38,  41.— Grandes  C'broniques,  V.  800.— 
GuiUcl.  Nangioc,  CodUu.  anu.  1326. — The  coUcction  of  pupal  bricls  rein t log  Vi 


JOHN'S   VIGOROUS   ACTION.  ^ 

The  permanent  evil  which  he  wrought  by  his  shameless  traffic 
in  beneticcs,  and  the  reputation  which  ho  left  behind  him,  are  visi- 
ble in  the  bitter  complaints  which  were  made  at  the  Council  of 
Sieua,  a  century  later,  by  the  deputies  of  the  Galilean  nation. 
They  refer  to  his  pontificate  as  that  in  which  the  Holy  See  re- 
servetl  all  benefices  to  itself,  when  graces,  expectatives,  etc.,  were 
publicly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  qualifica- 
tion, so  that  in  France  many  benefices  were  utterly  ruined  by 
reason  of  the  insupportable  burdens  laid  upon  them.  It  is  no 
ironder,  therefore,  that  when  St.  Bii*gitta  of  Sweden  was  applied 
to,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  some  Francis- 
cans to  Icam  whether  John's  decretals  on  the  subject  of  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ  were  correct,  and  she  was  vouchsafe*!  two  visions 
of  the  Virgin  to  satisfy  their  scruples,  the  Virgin  reported  that 
his  decretals  were  free  from  error,  but  discreetly  announced  that 
she  was  not  at  hberty  to  say  whether  his  soul  was  in  heaven  or 
in  helL  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  cruel  irony  of  fate  com- 
mitted the  settlement  of  the  delicate  scruples  which  vexed  the 
souls  of  the  Spirituals.* 

John  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  question.  When,  therefore,  the  general,  Michele,  short- 
ly after  his  accession,  apphed  to  him  to  restore  unity  in  the  dis- 
tracted Order,  his  imperious  temjier  led  him  to  take  speedy  and 
vigorous  action.  King  Frederic  of  Trinacria  was  ordered  to  seize 
the  refugees  in  his  dominions,  and  deliver  them  to  their  superiors  to 
be  disciplined.  Bertrand  do  la  Tour,  the  Provincial  of  Aquitaine, 
was  instructed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  rebels  of  the  convents 


fiflxony  recently  printe<l  by  Scliiiudt  (Pftbstliclie  Urknnden  und  Rcgesten,  pp. 
87-2ft5)  will  explain  the  immense  BUms  raised  by  John  XXII.  from  the  sale  of 
canonries.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  more  than  half  the  letters  issued  dur- 
ing Ids  pontificate  are  appointments  of  this  kind. 

The  ftCcovmtA  of  the  papal  coUcctor  for  Hungary  in  1330  sh^w  the  thorongh- 
with  which  the  first-fruita  of  every  ]>etty  benertcc  were  looked  iifter,  and  t  Jie 
enormous  proportion  consumed  in  the  process.  The  collector  charges  himself 
with  1913  gold  florins  received,  of  which  only  732  reached  the  papal  treasury. 
(Theiner,Monumenta  Slavor.  Meridional.  I.  147). 

•  Jo.  de  Rftgufiio  Init  et  Prosccut.  Basil.  Concil.  (Monument.  Concil,  8(ec.  XV. 
T.  L  p.  82).— ReTcIat.  8.  Brigitta  Lib.  vir.  c.  viii, 
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of  B^ziew,  Narbonne,  and  Carcassonne.  Bertrand  at  first  tried 
persuasion.  The  outward  sign  of  the  Spirituals  was  the  habit. 
They  wore  smaller  hoods,  and  gowns  shorter,  narrower,  and  coarser 
than  the  Conventuals  ;  and,  holding  this  to  bo  in  accordance  with 
the  precedent  set  bv  Francis,  it  was  as  much  an  article  of  faith 
with  them  as  the  absence  of  granaries  and  wine-cellars  and  the 
refusal  to  handle  money.  When  he  urged  them  to  abandon  these 
vestments  they  therefore  replied  tliat  this  was  one  of  the  matters 
in  which  they  could  not  render  obedience.  Then  he  assumed  a 
tone  of  authority  under  the  papal  rescript,  and  they  rejoined  by 
an  appeal  to  the  pope  better  informed,  signed  by  forty-five  friars 
of  Narbonne,  and  fifteen  of  Beziers.  On  receipt  of  the  appeal, 
John  peremptorily  ordered,  April  27,  1317,  all  the  appellants  to 
present  themselves  before  him  within  ten  days,  under  psdn  of  ex- 
communication. They  set  forth,  seventy-four  in  number,  with 
Bernard  Dclicieux  at  their  head,  and  on  reaching  Avignon  did  not 
venture  to  lodge  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  but  bivouacked  for 
the  night  on  the  public  place  in  front  of  the  papal  doors.* 

They  were  regarded  as  much  more  dangerous  rebels  than  the 
Italian  Spirituals.  The  latter  had  already  had  a  hearing  in  which 
Ubertino  da  Casalo  confuted  the  charges  brought  against  them, 
and  he,  Goffrido  da  Coraone,  and  Phihp]>e  de  Caux,  while  express- 
ing sympath}'  and  readiness  to  defend  Olivi  and  his  disciples,  had 
plainly  let  it  be  seen  that  they  rcgnrdeil  themselves  as  not  per- 
sonally concerned  with  them.  Jolm  drew  the  same  distinction; 
and  though  Angelo  da  Clarino  was  for  a  while  imprisoned  on  the 
strength  of  an  old  condemnation  by  Boniface  VIII.,  he  was  soon 
released  and  permitted  to  adopt  the  Celestin  habit  and  Kul& 
Ubeilino  was  told  that  if  ho  would  return  for  a  few  days  to  the 
Franciscan  convent  proper  provision  would  be  matlc  for  his  fut- 
ure. To  this  he  signilicantly  rc])hed,  **  After  staying  with  the 
friars  for  a  single  day  I  will  not  require  any  provision  in  this 
world  from  you  or  any  one  else/'  and  he  was  pennitted  to  trans- 
fer liimself  to  the  Benedictine  Order,  as  were  likewise  several 
others  of  his  comrades.     He  had  but  a  temporary  respite,  how- 


•  Wadding,  onn.  1317,  No.  9-U.  — Hiat.  Tribulation.  (Arcbiv  fBr  L.  o.  K. 
188G,  p.  142).— Joann.  ti.  Victor.  Cbrou.  aun.  3S11, 1»1G  (Muralori  S.  R.  L  111.  u. 
460, 478). 
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ever,  and  vre  shall  see  hereafter  that  in  1325  he  was  obliged  to 
take  rofiige  with  Louis  of  Bavaria.* 

The  Olivists  were  not  to  escape  so  easily.  The  day  after  their 
arrival  thoy  were  admitted  to  auihence.  Bernard  Dolicieux  ar- 
gued their  case  so  ably  that  he  could  only  be  answered  by  accus- 
ing him  of  having  impeded  the  Inquisition^  and  John  ordere<l  his 
arrest.  Then  Francois  Sanche  took  up  the  argument,  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  viliHed  the  Order  publicly,  when  John  delivered 
him  to  the  Conventuals,  Avho  promptly  imprisoned  him  in  a  cell 
next  to  the  latrines.  Then  Guillaurae  de  Saint-Araand  assumed 
the  defence,  but  the  friars  accused  him  of  dilapidation  and  of  de- 
serting the  Convent  of  Narbonne,  and  John  ordered  his  arrest. 
Then  GeotTroi  attempted  it.  but  John  interrupted  him,  saying, 
"We  wonder  greatly  that  you  demand  the  strict  oljservance  of 
the  Rule,  and  yet  you  wear  five  gowns."  Geoffroi  replied, "  Holy 
Father,  j'ou  are  deceivetl,  for,  saving  your  reverence,  it  is  not  true 
that  I  wear  Bve  gowns."  John  answered  hotly, "  Then  we  lie," 
and  ordered  Geoffroi  to  be  seized  until  it  couUl  be  determined  how 
many  gowns  he  wore.  The  terrified  brethren,  seeing  that  their 
case  was  prejudged,  fell  on  their  knees,  crying,  '^  Holy  Fatiier,  jus- 
tice, justice  I"  and  the  pope  oulcred  them  all  to  go  to  tiie  Francis-' 
can  convent,  to  be  guarded  till  he  should  detennine  what  to  do 
:with  them.  Bernard,  Guillaume,  and  Geoffroi,  and  some  of  their 
mrades  were  subjectetl  to  hai*sh  impnsonment  iii  chains  by  or- 
der of  the  pope.  Bemard^s  fate  we  have  already  seen.  As  to 
the  others,  an  inquisition  wiis  held  on  them,  when  all  but  twenty- 
five  snbmitteil,  and  were  rigorously  penanced  by  the  triumphant 
^  Conventuals.f 
^H  The  twenty-five  recalcitrants  were  handed  over  to  the  Inquisi- 
^BKon  of  Marseilles,  under  whoso  jurisdiction  they  were  arrested- 
^KTho  inquisitor  was  Fri-re  Michel  le  Moine,  one  of  those  who  had 
^Hjlntn  degraded  and  imprisoned  by  Clement  Y.  on  account  of  their 
tetl  in  persecuting  the  Spirituals.  Now  he  was  able  to  glut  his 
revenge.  He  hatl  ample  warrant  for  whatever  ho  might  ]>lease  to 
do,  for  John  had  not  waited  to  hear  the  Spirituals  before  condemn- 
ing them.     As  early  as  February  17,  ho  had  ordered  the  inquisi- 

Hist.  Tribalat.  (ubi  aap.  pp.  U3-44, 151-2).— Franz  Elirle,  Archiv,  1887,  p. 
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tors  of  Languedoc  to  denounce  as  heretics  all  who  styled  them- 
selves Fraticclli  or  Frtiires  de  paupere  viUi.  Then,  April  13,  he 
had  issued  the  constitution  Quoruvulam^  in  wliich  ho  had  delinite^ 
ly  settled  the  two  points  which  had  become  the  burning  questions 
of  the  dispute — the  character  of  vestments  to  be  worn,  and  the 
legality  of  laying  up  stores  of  provisions  in  granaries,  and  cellars 
of  wine  and  oil.  These  questions  he  referretl  to  the  general  of 
the  Order  with  absoluto  jKJwer  to  determine  them.  Under  Mi- 
chele's  instructions^  the  ministei'S  and  guardians  were  ti>  detojnnine 
for  each  convent  what  amount  of  provisions  it  required,  what  j>or- 
tion  might  be  store<l  up,  and  to  what  extent  the  friars  were  to  l>eg 
for  it.  Such  decisions  were  to  bo  implicitly  followed  without 
thinking  or  asserting  that  they  derogatetl  from  the  Rnlc.  The 
bull  wound  up  with  the  significant  wonls,  "  Great  is  jxiverty, 
but  greater  is  blaraelessness,  and  perfect  obedience  is  the  greatest 
good.-'  There  was  a  liard  common-sense  about  this  wliich  may 
seenrto  us  even  commonplace,  but  it  decided  the  case  against  the 
Spirituals,  and  gave  them  the  naked  alternative  of  submission  or 
reI)ellion.* 

This  bull  was  the  basis  of  the  inquisitorial  process  against  the 
twenty-five  recalcitrants.  The  case  was  perfectly  clear  under  it, 
and  in  fact  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Spirituals  after  its  issue  had 
been  flagrantly  contumacious — their  refusal  to  change  their  vest- 
ments, and  their  appeal  to  the  pope  better  informed.  Before 
handing  them  over  to  the  Inquisition  they  had  been  brought  be- 
fore Michele  da  Cesena,  and  their  statements  to  him  when  read 
before  the  consistor}'  had  been  pronounced  heretical  and  the  au- 
thors subject  to  the  penalty  of  heresy.  Efforts  of  coui*se  had  been 
made  to  secure  their  submission,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  not  until 
November  (J,  1317,  that  letters  were  issued  by  John  and  by  Michele 
da  Cesena  to  the  Inquisitor  Michel,  directing  him  to  proceed  with 
the  trial.  Of  the  dctiiils  of  the  process  we  have  no  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  hkely  that  the  accusetl  were  sjmretl  any  of  the  rigors 
customary  in  such  cases,  when  the  desire  was  to  break  the  spirit 
and  induce  compliance.  TJiis  is  shown,  moreover,  in  the  fact  that 
the  proceedings  were  protmcted  for  ejcactly  six  months,  the  sen- 
tence being  rendered  on  May  T,  131S,  and  by  the  further  fact  that 
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most  of  the  culprits  were  brought  to  repentance  and  abjuration. 
Only  four  of  them  had  the  physical  and  mental  endurance  to  per- 
severe to  the  last — Jean  Barrani,  D6odat  Michel,  Guillem  Sainton, 
and  Pons  liocha — and  these  were  handed  over  the  same  day  to  the 
secular  authorities  of  Marseilles  and  duly  burned.  A  fifth,  Ber- 
nard Aspa,  who  had  said  in  prison  that  he  repented,  but  who  re- 
fused to  recant  and  abjure,  was  mercifully  condemned  to  prison 
for  life,  though  under  all  inquisitorial  rules  he  should  have  shared 
the  fate  of  his  accomplices.  The  rest  were  forcc<l  to  abjure  pub- 
licly and  to  accept  the  penances  imposed  by  the  inquisitor,  with 
the  warning  that  if  they  failed  to  publish  their  abjuration  wher- 
ever they  had  preached  their  errors  they  would  be  burned  as  re- 
lapsed-* 

Although  in  the  sentence  the  heresy  of  the  victims  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  poisoned  doctrine  of  Olivi,  and  though 
the  inquisitor  issued  letters  prohibiting  any  one  from  possessing 
or  reading  his  books,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  Joachite  error. 
It  was  simply  a  question  of  disobedience  to  the  bull  Quorumdam. 
They  affirmed  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  Gosjk'I  of  Christ,  which 
forbade  them  to  wear  garments  of  other  fashion  than  that  which 
they  had  adopted,  or  to  lay  up  stores  of  com  and  wine.  To  this 
the  ix>pe  had  no  authority  to  compel  them ;  they  would  not  obey 
him,  and  this  they  declaretl  they  would  maintain  until  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  Fiivolous  as  the  questions  at  issue  undoubtedly  were, 
ic  was  on  the  one  hand  a  case  of  conscience  from  which  reason 
had  long  since  been  banishe*!  by  the  hittcrripss  of  controversy, 
and  on  the  other  the  nec4*ssity  of  authority  conipeUing  obedience. 
If  private  judgment  were  allowed  to  set  aside  the  commands  of  a 
papal  decretal,  the  moral  power  of  the  papacy  was  gone,  and  with 
it  all  temporal  supremacy.  Yet,  underlying  all  this  was  the  old 
Joachitic  leaven  which  taught  that  the  Church  of  Home  had  no 
spiritual  authority,  ami  thus  that  its  decrees  were  not  binding  on 
the  elect.  When  Bernard  Dolicieux  was  sent,  in  1311),  from  A\4- 
gnon  to  Castelnaudari  for  trial,  on  the  road  he  talked  freely  with 
his  escort  and  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for  Joachim,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  ha<l  cniscd  from  his  copy  of  the 
Deoretum  the  Lateran  canon  condemning  Joachim's  Trinitarian 


•  B&luz.  et  Mansi  IT.  248-51.— Hist.  Tribulat.  (loc  cit.  p.  U7), 
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error,  and  that  if  he  were  pope  he  would  abrogate  it.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  those 
who  recanted  at  Marseilles  and  were  imprisoned,  a  number  fled  to 
the  Infidel,  leaving  behind  them  a  paper  in  which  thc}-^  defiantly 
pix)fefise<l  their  faith,  and  prophesied  that  they  would  return  tri- 
umphantly after  the  death  of  John  XXIL* 

Thus  John,  ere  yet  his  pontificate  was  a  year  old,  had  succeed- 
ed in  creating  a  new  heresy — that  which  held  it  unlawful  for 
Franciscans  to  wear  flowing  gowns  or  to  have  granaries  and  cellars. 
In  the  multiform  development  of  human  perversity  there  has  been 
perhaps  none  more  deplorably  ludici'ous  than  this,  that  man  should 
burn  his  fellows  on  such  a  question,  or  that  men  should  be  found 
dauntless  enough  to  bravo  the  flames  for  such  a  principle,  and  to 
feel  that  they  were  martyrs  in  a  high  and  holy  cause.  John  proba- 
bly, from  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  his  tniining,  could  not 
understand  that  men  could  be  so  enamoured  of  holy  poverty  as  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  it,  and  he  could  only  I'eganl  them  as  obsti- 
nate rebels,  to  be  coerced  into  submission  or  to  pay  the  penalty, 
lie  liad  tukon  his  stand  in  support  of  Michelo  da  Gesona's  author- 
ity, an<l  I'esistance,  whether  active  or  passive,  only  hardene<l  him. 

The  bull  Quof^mdam  had  created  no  little  stir.  A  defence  of 
it,  written  by  an  inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse,  prolwbly 
Jean  de  Beauno,  shows  that  its  novel  positions  liad  excitetl  grave 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  learned  men,  who  were  not  convinced  of  its 
orthodoxy,  though  not  prepared  to  risk  open  dissent.  There  is  also 
an  allusion  to  a  priest  who  persisted  in  maintaining  tlic  errors 
which  it  condemned  and  who  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm, 


"  Raym.  de  Fronciacho  (Archir  f.  L.  a.  K.  1887,  p.  31).— Baluz.  et  Mansi 
n.  248-51,  271-2.— Joaun.  S.Victor.  Chron,  nnn.  1819  (5[uratori  8.  R.  I,  in.  n. 
478-9).— MS3.  Bib.  Nak.,  funds  latin,  Ko.4270,  fol.  188,263.  Bcmartl,  however, 
in  his  einminalion,  denied  these  allegations  as  weU  as  OHvra  tenet  that  Christ 
was  alive  Tvhcn  lanced  upon  the  Cross,  aUhough  he  said  some  MSS.  of  St.  Mark 
so  represented  him  (foL  107-8). 

Of  the  remainder  of  those  \rho  were  tried  at  Marseilles  the  fate  is  uncertain. 
From  the  teit  it  appears  that  at  least  some  of  them  were  imprisoned.  Others 
■nerc  probably  let  off  with  lighter  penances,  for  in  1325  Blaise  Bocrii,  a  shoe* 
maker  of  Narbonne,  when  on  trial  before  the  Tnqnisition  of  Carcassonne,  con- 
fessed tliat  he  had  visited,  in  houses  at  Marseilles,  three  of  Ihcra  at  one  time  and 
four  at  another,  and  had  rcccivrd  them  in  his  own  house  and  bad  conducted 
them  on  their  way.— Doat,  XXVU.  7  aqq. 
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but  who  recanted  ere  the  fagots  were  lighted  and  was  received  to 
penance.  To  silence  discussion,  John  assembled  a  commission  of 
thirteen  prelates  and  doctors,  including  Michele  da  Cesena,  who 
aftor  due  considonition  solemnly  coniieumcd  as  liert'tical  the  i)ro|> 
ositions  that  the  pope  had  no  authority  to  issue  the  bull,  and  that 
obedience  was  not  due  to  prelates  who  commanded  the  laying 
aside  of  short  and  narrow  vestments  and  the  storing  up  of  corn 
and  wine.  All  this  was  rapidly  creating  a  schism,  and  the  bull 
Sancia  Romanay  December  30, 1317,  and  Glorioaavi  ecclesiaiji,  Jan- 
uary 23, 131S,  were  directed  against  those  who  under  the  names  of 
Fraticelli,  Beguines,  Bizochi,  and  Fratre^  de  paxtpere  vlta^  in  SicUy, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  were  organizing  an  independent 
Order  under  the  pretence  of  observing  strictly  the  Kule  of  Francis, 
receiving  multitudes  into  their  sect,  building  or  receiving  houses 
in  gift,  begging  in  public,  and  electing  sui)eriors.  All  sucli  are  de- 
clared excommunicn.te  Ip^ofactOy  and  all  prehites  are  commanded 
to  see  that  the  sect  is  speedily  extir}>ated.* 

Among  the  people,  the  cooler  heatis  argued  that  if  the  Francis- 
can vow  rendered  all  possession  sinful  it  was  not  a  vow  of  holi- 
ness, for  in  tilings  in  which  use  was  consumption,  such  as  bread 
and  cheese,  use  passed  into  possession.  He  who  took  such  a  v<jw, 
therefore,  by  the  mere  fact  of  hving  broke  that  vow,  and  could  not 
be  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  supreme  holiness  of  jwverty,  however, 
had  been  so  assiduously  j>reache(l  for  a  hunilred  years  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  sympathlzetl  with  the  jwrsecuted  Spir- 
ituals ;  many  laymen,  mame<l  and  unmarricHl,  jfunod  them  as  Ter- 
tiaries,and  even  priests  embracetl  their  docti-ines.  There  speedily 
grew  up  a  sect,  by  no  means  confined  to  Franciscans,  to  replace 
the  fast-vanishing  Cathari  as  an  object  for  the  energies  of  the  In- 
quisition. It  is  the  old  story  over  iigain.  of  i>crsecuted  Siiints  with 
the  familiars  ever  at  their  heels,  but  always  finding  refuge  and 
hiding-place  at  the  hands  of  friendly  sympathizei-s.  Pierre  Tren- 
tvel,  a  priest  of  Beziers,  ma\''  ha  taken  as  an  example.  Ilis  name 
!urs  frwpiently  in  the  examinations  before  the  Inquisition  as  that 
of  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  sect.  Caught  at  last,  ho  waa 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  Carcassonne,  but  managed  to  escape, 


•Baluz.  ct  Maosi  II.  270-1,  374-41.— Extravagant.  Joann.  XXII.  Tit.  vu.— 
Mag.  BuU.  Romcu3.  L  193. 
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when  he  was  condemned  in  an  auto  d^/e  as  a  convicted  heretic. 
Then  a  purso  was  raised  among  the  faithful  to  send  him  to  the 
East.  After  an  absence  of  some  years  ho  returned  and  was  as 
active  as  ever,  wandering  in  disguise  throughout  the  south  of 
France  and  assiduously  guarded  by  the  devotees.  .  What  was  his 
end  does  not  ap}>ear,  but  he  probably  perished  at  length  at  the 
stake  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  for  in  1327  wo  tind  him  and  his  daugb* 
ter  Androo  in  the  pitiless  hands  of  Michel  of  Marseilles.  Jean 
du  Prat,  then  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  wanted  them,  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  the  names  of  their  disciples  and  of  those  who 
had  sheltered  them.  Apparently  Michel  refused  to  surrender 
them,  and  a  peremptory  order  from  John  XXII.  was  requisite  to 
obtain  their  transfer.  In  1325  Bemaixl  Castillon  of  Montj>ellier 
confesses  to  harboring  a  number  of  Beguines  in  his  house,  and  then 
to  bu3'ing  a  dwelling  for  them  in  which  he  visited  them.  Another 
culprit  acknowledges  to  receiving  many  fugitives  in  his  house  at 
Monti>ellier.  There  was  ample  sympathy  for  them  and  ample 
occasion  for  it.* 

The  bm-iiing  of  the  four  martvrs  of  Afarsoilles  was  the  signal 
for  active  inquisitorial  work.  Tliroughout  all  the  infected  region 
the  Iloly  Office  bent  its  energies  to  the  suppression  of  the  new 
heresy ;  and  as  previously  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  conceal- 
ing opinions,  the  suspects  were  readily  laid  hold  of.     There  was 


•  Guill.Nanginc.Contin.ann.18l7.— Con.Doftt,XXVII.7  8qq.,170;  XXXV. 

18.— Lib.  Sententt.  Iiiq.  Toloa  pp.  801,819,  381. 

Tlio  case  of  Raymond  Jcdn  illustrates  the  lifo  of  the  poneented  8pintnal«. 
As  early  as  1312  be  had  commenced  to  denounce  tho  Church  as  the  WTboi-e  of 
Babylon,  and  to  prophesy  bis  own  ftitc.  In  1317  be  was  one  of  the  appellaats 
who  were  summoned  to  Avignon,  where  be  submitted.  Kcmittcd  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  Order,  he  was  sent  by  his  superior  to  the  convent  of  Anduse,  where  he 
remained  until  he  heard  the  fite  of  his  stanchcr  companions  at  Marseilles,  when 
be  fled  with  a  comrade.  Hcacbing  B^zicrs,  they  found  refuge  in  a  house  where, 
in  compony  with  some  female  apostates  from  the  Order,  they  lay  bid  for  tbtto 
years.  After  this  Raymond  led  a  wandering  life,  associating  for  a  while  with 
Pierre  Trencavcl.  At  one  time  he  went  beyon<l  seas ;  then  returning,  he  adopted 
the  habit  of  a  secular  priest  and  assumed  the  cure  of  souls,  sometimes  in  Gascoaj 
and  again  in  Rodez  or  east  of  the  Rhone.  Captured  at  last  in  1325  and  brought 
before  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne,  after  considerable  pressure  he  was  induced 
to  recant.  His  sentence  is  not  given,  but  doubtleu  it  was  porpetoal  imprison- 
ment—Doat,  XXVn.  7  sqq. 
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thus  an  ample  harvest,  and  the  rigor  of  the  inquisition  set  on  foot 
is  shown  by  the  order  issued  in  February,  1322,  by  John  XXJL, 
that  all  Tertiaries  in  the  suspected  districts  should  bo  suminoned 
to  appear  and  be  closely  examined.  This  caused  general  terror. 
In  the  archives  of  Florence  there  are  preserved  numerous  letters 
to  the  papal  curia,  written  in  February,  1322,  by  the  magistrates 
and  prelates  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  interceding  for  the  Tertiaries,  and 
begging  that  they  shall  not  be  confounded  with  the  new  sect  of 
Beguines.  This  is  doubtless  a  sample  of  what  was  occurring 
everfcMvhere,  and  the  all-pervading  fear  was  justified  by  the  daily 
increasing  roll  of  martyi's.  The  test  was  simple.  It  was  whether 
the  accused  beUeved  that  the  pope  had  power  to  dispense  with 
vows,  especially  those  of  poverty  and  chastity.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  was  a  commonplace  of  the  schools,  which  Aquinas  proved  beyond 
cavil,  that  he  had  no  such  power,  and  even  as  recently  as  1311 
the  Conventuals,  in  arguing  before  Clement  V.,  had  admitted  that 
no  Franciscan  could  bold  property  or  take  a  wife  under  command 
from  the  pope ;  but  things  had  changed  in  the  interval,  and  now 
those  who  adhered  to  the  estabhshed  doctrine  had  the  alternative 
of  recantation  or  the  stake.  Of  course  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
culprits  had  the  steadfastness  to  endure  to  the  end  against  the  per- 
suasive methods  which  the  Inquisition  knew  so  well  how  to  employ, 
and  the  number  of  the  \*ictims  who  perished  shows  that  the  sect 
must  have  been  large.  Our  information  is  scanty  and  fragmen- 
tary, but  we  know  that  at  Narbonne,  Avhore  the  bishops  at  first 
endeavored  to  protect  the  unfortunates,  until  frightened  by  the 
threats  of  the  inquisitors,  there  were  three  burneti  in  1319,  seventeen 
in  Lent,  1321,  and  several  in  1322.  At  Montpeilier,  persecution 
wa«  already  active  in  1 319.  At  Lunel  there  were  seventeen  burned ; 
at  Beziers,  two  at  one  time  and  seven  at  another ;  at  Pezenas,  sev- 
eral, with  Jean  Formayron  at  their  head ;  in  Gironde,  a  number  in 
1319;  at  Toulouse,  four  in  1322,  and  others  at  Cabestaing  and  Lo- 
dove.  At  Carcassonne  there  were  burnings  in  1319, 1320,  and  1321, 
ftnd  Henri  de  Chainay  was  active  there  between  1325  and  1330. 
A  portion  of  his  trials  are  still  extant,  ^vith  very  few  cases  of  burn- 
ing, but  Mosheim  had  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ]x;rsons 
executed  at  Carcassonne  as  Spirituals  from  1318  to  about  1350. 
All  these  cases  were  under  Dominican  inquisit*>rs,  and  the  Fran- 
oiscans  were  even  more  zealous,  if  we  may  behove  Wadding's  boast 
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that  in  1323  there  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  bumed  by  Fran- 
ciscan inquisitors  alone.  The  Inquisition  at  Marseilles,  in  fact, 
which  was  in  Franciscan  hands,  had  the  reputation  of  being  exces- 
sively severe  with  the  i*e^Ueitrant  brethren  of  the  Order.  In  a 
case  occurring  in  1329  Frero  QuiUeni  de  Salvello,  the  Guaniian  of 
Bi^ziers,  states  that  their  treatment  there  was  very  harsh  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  most  rigorous  description.  Doubtless  Angelo 
da  Clarino  has  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the  Conventuals 
improvcnl  their  triumph  over  their  antagonists  Uko  mad  dog^  and 
wolves,  torturing,  slaying,  and  ransoming  \nthout  mercy.  Trivial 
as  may  seem  to  us  the  cause  of  quarrel,  we  cannot  but  respect  the 
simple  earnestness  which  led  so  many  zealots  to  seal  their  convic- 
tions with  their  blood.  Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  courted  mar- 
tyrdom and  eagerly  sought  tlie  flames.  Bemanl  Leon  of  Mon- 
treal was  bumed  for  persistently  declaring  that,  as  he  had  vowed 
poverty  and  chastity,  he  would  not  obey  the  pope  if  ordered  to  take 
a  wife  or  accept  a  prebend.* 

Ferocious  persecution  such  as  this  of  course  only  intensitied  the 
convictions  of  tho  sufferers  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Holy  See. 
So  far  as  regards  the  ostensible  subject  of  controversy,  we  learn 
from  Pierre  Tort,  when  he  was  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse 
in  1322,  that  it  was  allowable  to  lay  in  stores  of  com  and  wine 
sufficient  for  eight  or  fifteen  days,  while  of  salt  and  oil  there  might 
be  pTOvision  for  half  a  year.  As  to  vestments,  Michele  da  Ceeena 
had  exercised  the  j>ower  conferred  on  him  by  the  bull  Quonimdam 
by  issuing,  in  1317,  a  precept  requiring  tho  gown  to  be  made  of 
coarse  stuff,  reaching  down  to  cover  only  half  the  foot,  while  the 
cord  wag  to  be  of  hemp  and  not  of  flax.  Although  he  seems  to 
have  left  the  burning  question  of  the  hood  untouched,  this  regula- 
tion might  have  satisfied  reasonable  scruples,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
conscience  which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  The  Spirituals  de- 
clared that  they  were  not  bound  to  abandon  the  still  shorter  and 


•  Xlflynald  ann.  1323,  No.  61.— Archit'io  Ui  Firenze,  Prov.  del  Conrento  di 
SftDta  Croce,  Feb.  1323.— S.  Th.  Aquin.  Sumra.  Sec.  3cc.  Q.  lxkxviu.  Art.  xi. ;  Q, 
CLXXxvi.  Art.  viii.  ad  3.— Franz  Ehric  (ArcUiv  filr  LitL-  u.  Kirchcugescliichte, 
1887,  p.  15C).— Lib.  Scnlentt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  300,  813.  381-93.— Coll.  Doal, 
XXVU..XX"\TTT.-Jro5hcim  de  Bcglmrdis  pp.  409, 633.— Viiisaette,  IV.  182-3.— 
Wadding,  unn.  13IT,  No.  45.— Hist.  Tribulut  (loc.  cit.  p.  140).— Arch,  de  1'  loq. 
de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXVII.  162).— Johann.  8.  Victor.  Chrou.  nnn.  1810-19. 
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more  ungainly  gowns  which  their  tradition  attributed  to  St.  Fran- 
cis, no  matter  what  might  be  commanded  by  pojic  or  general,  and 
so  large  was  the  importance  attributed  to  the  question  that  in  tlie 
popular  belief  the  four  martyrs  of  Marseilles  were  burne<l  because 
thev  wore  the  mean  and  tightly-fitting  garments  which  distin- 
gnishetl  the  Spirituals.* 

Technically  they  were  right,  for,  as  we  liave  seen  above,  it 
liad  hitherto  been  generally  admitted  that  the  po|K3  could  not 
dispense  for  vows ;  and  when  Olivi  developed  this  to  the  further 
position  that  he  could  not  order  anything  contrary  to  an  evangeli- 
cal vow,  it  was  not  reckone<l  among  his  erroi*s  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Vienne.  WhQe  all  this,  however,  bail  been  admitted 
as  a  theoretical  postulate,  when  it  came  to  be  set  up  against  the 
commands  of  such  a  pope  as  John  XX 11.  it  was  rebellious  heresy, 
to  be  crushed  with  the  sternest  measures.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  impossible  that  the  sufferers  could  recognize  the  authority 
which  was  condemning  them  to  the  stake.  Men  who  willingly 
offered  themselves  to  be  burned  because  they  asserted  that  the  pope 
had  no  power  to  dispense  from  the  obsoi-vance  of  vows ;  who  de- 
clared that  if  there  were  but  one  woman  in  the  world,  and  if  she 
had  taken  a  vow  of  chastity,  the  pope  could  give  her  no  valid  dis- 
pensation, even  if  it  wore  to  prevent  the  human  race  from  coming 
to  an  end  ;  who  asserted  that  John  XXI L  hml  sinned  against  the 
gospel  of  Christ  when  he  had  attemptetl  to  |)oniiit  tlie  Francis- 
cans to  have  granaries  and  cellars ;  who  held  that  although  the 
pope  might  have  power  over  other  Orders  he  had  none  over  that 
of  St.  Francis,  because  his  Kule  was  divine  revelation,  and  not  a 
worti  in  it  could  be  altered  or  erased — such  men  could  only  defend 
themselves  against  the  pope  by  denying  the  source  of  his  author- 
ity. All  the  latent  Joachitic  notions  which  had  been  dormant  were 
vivified  and  became  the  leading  ]iriuciples  of  the  sect.  John 
XXU.,  when  he  issued  the  bull  Quorumdaniy  became  the  mystical 
Antichrist^the  forerunner  of  the  true  Antichrist.  Tlie  Roman 
Cliurch  was  the  carnjd  Church  ;  the  Spirituals  would  form  the  new 
Church,  which  would  fight  with  Antichrist,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  usher  in  the  new  age  when  man  would 


*  Lib.  Sententt  laq.  Tolosnii.  pp.  S20,  825.— Wadding,  aan.  1S17,  No.  23.— 
CoU.  Doat,  XXVIL  7  eqq. 
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be  ruled  by  love  and  poverty  be  universal.  Some  of  them  ]>laced 
this  in  1325,  others  in  1330,  others  again  in  fourteen  years  from 
1321.  Thus  the  scheme  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  formally 
adopted  and  brought  to  realization.  Tliere  were  two  churches — 
one  the  carnal  Church  of  Rome,  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  the  S}Tia- 
f^og!ie  of  Satan,  drunk  with  the  blooti  of  the  saints,  over  which 
John  XXI L  pretended  to  preside,  although  ho  had  forfeited  his 
station  and  become  a  heretic  of  heretics  when  he  consented  to  the 
death  of  the  mai-tyrs  of  Marseilles.  The  other  was  the  true  Church, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  would  Bpoe<iily  triumph 
through  the  arms  of  Frederic  of  Trinacria.  St.  Francis  would  be 
resurrecte<l  in  the  flesh,  and  then  would  commence  the  third  nge 
and  the  seventh  and  last  state  of  mankind.  Meanwhile,  the  sacra- 
ments were  already  obsolete  and  no  longer  requisite  for  salvation. 
It  is  to  this  period  of  frenzied  exaltation  that  we  may  doubtless 
attribute  the  intei'}X)lations  of  Olivi's  waitings.* 

This  new  Church  had  some  sort  of  organization.  In  the  trial  of 
Naprous  Boneta  at  Carcassonne,  in  1325,  there  is  an  allusion  to  a 
Frore  GuiJlera  Giraud,  who  had  been  ordained  by  God  as  pope  in 
place  of  John  XXII.,  whose  sin  had  l>ecn  as  great  as  xVdam's,  and 
who  had  thus  been  deposed  by  the  divine  will.  There  were  not 
lacking  saints  and  martyrs,  besides  Francis  and  Olivi.  Fragments 
of  tbe  l>odie6  and  bones  of  those  who  perished  at  the  stake  were 
treasured  up  as  relics,  and  even  pieces  of  the  stakes  at  which  they 
sulTered.  These  were  set  before  altars  in  their  houses,  or  carrietl 
alx>ut  the  person  as  amulets.  In  this  cidt,  the  four  martrrs  of 
Mai'seilles  were  pre-eminently  honored;  their  suffrages  vith  God 
were  its  potent  as  those  of  St.  Laui'onoe  or  St.  Vincent,  and  in  them 
Christ  had  been  spmtually  crucified  on  the  four  arms  of  the  cross. 
One  poor  wTetch,  who  was  burned  at  Toulouse  in  1322,  had  in- 
serted in  his  litany  the  names  of  seventy  Spirituals  who  had  suf- 
ferer! ;  he  invoked  them  among  the  other  saints,  attaching  equal 
importance  to  their  intervention :  and  this  was  doub^ess  a  cus- 
tomary and  recognized  form  of  devotion.  Yet  this  cult  was  sim- 
pler than  that  of  the  orthodox  Church,  for  it  was  held  that  the 


•  Lib.  Scntt-ntt.  Inq.  Tnlosan.  pp.  208-09,  302-6,  310.— Bern.  Guidun.  Pnic 
lica  P.  v.— Dout,  XXVIl.  7  aqq.— JoUann.  3.  Victor.  Chron.  una.  1318-10  ( 
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saints  needed  no  oblations,  and  if  a  man  liad  vowed  a  candle  to  one 
of  them  or  to  the  Virgin,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  it  would 
be  better  to  give  to  the  poor  the  money  that  it  would  cost.* 

The  Church  comiKisc<l  of  these  enthusiastic  fanatics  broke  off 
all  relations  with  the  ItaUan  Spirituals,  whose  more  regulated  zeal 
seemeil  lulwewarmness  and  backsliding.  The  j^risoners  who  were 
tried  by  Bernard  Gui  in  1322  at  Toulouse  described  the  Franciscan 
Order  as  divided  into  three  fragments — the  Conventuals,  who 
insisted  on  having  granaries  and  cellars,  the  Fraticelli  under  Henry 
da  Ceva  in  Sicily,  and  the  Spirituals,  or  Beguines,  then  under  per- 
secution. The  two  former  groups  they  said  did  not  observe  the 
Rule  and  would  be  destroyed,  wlule  their  own  sect  would  endure 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  the  saintly  and  long-suffering 
Angelo  da  Clarino  was  denounced  as  an  a|>ostate,  and  there  were 
hot-headed  zealots  who  declared  that  ho  would  prove  to  bo  the 
mystical  Antichrist.  Others  were  disposed  to  assign  tliis  doubt- 
ful honor,  or  even  the  position  of  the  greater  Antichrist,  to  Felipe 
of  Majorca,  brother  of  that  Ferrand  whom  wo  have  seen  offered 
the  sovereignty  of  Carcassonne.  Felipe's  thirst  for  asceticism  had 
led  him  to  abandon  his  brother's  court  and  become  a  Tertiary  of 
St.  Francis.  Angelo  alludes  to  him  repeatedly,  with  great  admi- 
ration, as  worthy  to  rank  with  the  ancient  i)erfected  saints.  In 
the  stormy  discussions  s<x)n  after  John's  accession  he  had  inter- 
vened in  favor  of  the  Spirituals,  j^titioning  that  they  be  allowed 
to  form  a  separate  Order.  After  taking  the  full  vows,  he  renewed 
this  supphcation  in  1328,  but  it  was  refused  in  full  consistory,  after 
which  we  hoar  of  him  wandering  over  Europe  and  living  on  beg- 
gary. In  1341,  with  the  support  of  Robert  of  Naples,  he  made  a 
third  application,  which  Benedict  XIL  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  a  supporter  and  defender  of  the  Beguines,  whom  he  had 
justified  after  their  condemnation  by  publicly  asserting  many 
enormous  heretical  hes  about  the  Holy  See.  Such  were  the  men 
whose  self-devotion  seemed  to  these  fiery  bigots  so  tepid  as  to  ren- 
der them  objects  of  detestation.f 


•  Doat,  XXVU,  7  sqq.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  305. 307, 310,  385-5.— 
Bern,  Guidon.  Practicu  P.  v. 

t  Lib.  Sentcutt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  303,  309,  326,  330.— Bern.  Guidon.  Fractica 
P.  T.— Fraoz  £hrlc  (op.  ciU  1686,  pp.  540, 648, 667),— Raym.  de  Fronciacho  (lb. 
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Tho  heights  of  exaltation  reached  in  their  religions  delirium 
are  illustrated  by  tho  career  of  Xaprous  Boneta,  who  was  rever- 
enced in  the  sect  as  an  inspired  prophetess.  As  early  as  1315  she 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Inijuisition  at  Montpcllier,and  had 
been  thrown  into  prison,  to  be  subsequently  released.  She  and  her 
sister  Alissette  were  wamdy  interested  in  the  j>ersecutetl  Spirituals, 
and  gave  refuge  to  many  fugitives  in  their  house.  As  persecution 
grew  hotter,  her  exaltiition  increased.  In  1320  she  commiJnced  to 
have  visions  and  ecstasies,  in  whicli  she  was  cjirried  to  heaven  and 
had  interviews  with  Christ.  Finally,  on  Holy  Thursday,  1321, 
Christ  communicated  to  her  the  Divine  Spirit  as  completely  as  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Virgin,  saying,  "The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
was  the  giver  of  tho  Son  of  God ;  thou  shalt  he  the  giver  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.''  Thus  the  promises  of  tlie  Everlasting  Gosi>cl  were 
on  the  point  of  fulfilment,  and  the  Third  Age  was  about  to  dawn. 
Elijali,  she  said,  was  St.  Francis,  and  Enoch  was  Olivi ;  the  power 
granteil  to  Christ  ksted  until  God  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Olivi, 
and  invested  him  with  as  much  glory  as  Imd  been  granted  to  the 
humanity  of  Cluist.  The  pajiacy  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  altar  and  of  confession  are  suixjrsoded,  but  that  of 
matrimony  remains.  That  of  penitence,  indeetl,  still  exists,  but  it 
is  purely  internal,  for  heartfelt  contrition  works  forgiveness  of 
sins  without  sacerdotal  intercession  or  the  imposition  of  {>enance. 
One  remark,  which  she  casuidly  made  wlien  before  her  judges,  is 
noteworthy  as  manifesting  the  boundless  love  anil  charity  of  these 
poor  souls.  The  Spirituals  and  lepers,  she  said,  who  had  lK*en 
burned  were  like  the  innocents  massacred  by  Herod — it  was  Sataji 
who  procured  the  burning  of  the  Spirituals  and  lepers.  This  aUudes 
to  the  hideous  cruelties  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  perpetrated 
on  the  lepers  in  1321  and  1322,  when  the  whole  of  Franco  went 
mad  with  terror  over  a  nimored  poisoning  of  the  wells  by  these 
outcasts,  and  when,  it  seems,  the  Spirituals  were  wise  enough  and 
humane  enough  to  sympathize  with  them  and  condemn  their  mur- 
der,   ^"aprous,  at  length,  was  brought  before  Henri  de  Chamay, 


1887,  p.  20.— GnUlol  Nangiac.  Cootin.  ann.  1830.~WaddiDg.  onn.  1841,  No. 
21,23. 
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the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  in  1325.  Sincere  in  the  belief  of 
her  divine  mission,  she  spontaneously  and  fearlessly  related  her 
history  and  stateil  her  faith,  and  in  her  replies  to  her  examiners 
she  was  remarkably  quick  and  intelligent.  When  her  confession 
was  read  over  to  her  she  confirmed  it,  and  to  all  exhortations  to 
retract  she  quietly  answered  that  she  would  live  and  die  In  it  as 
tlie  truth.  She  was  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm 
and  sealed  her  convictions  with  her  blood.* 

Extravagances  of  belief  such  as  this  were  not  accompanied  with 
extravagance  of  conduct.  Even  Bernard  Gui  has  no  faidt  to  find 
with  the  heretics*  mode  of  life,  except  that  tlie  school  of  Satan 
imitated  the  school  of  Christ,  as  laymen  imitate  like  monke}-^  the 
pastors  of  the  Church.  They  all  vowed  poverty  and  led  a  life  of 
•elf-denial,  some  of  tliem  laboring  with  their  hands  and  others  beg- 
ging by  the  wayside.  In  the  towns  and  villages  they  had  little 
dwellings  which  they  called  ITouses  of  Poverty,  and  where  they 
dvs'elt  together.  On  Sundays  and  feast-days  their  friends  would 
assemble  and  all  would  listen  to  readings  from  the  precepts  and 
articles  of  faith,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  their  own  religious 
books  in  the  vulgar  tongue — mostly  the  writings  of  Olivi,  which 
they  regarded  as  revelations  from  God,  and  the  '*  Tramitm  Sancti 
atriSy*  which  was  a  legendary  account  of  his  death.  The  only 
external  signs  by  which  Bernard  says  they  were  to  be  recognized 
were  that  on  meeting  one  another,  or  entering  a  house,  they  would 
say,  "  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  When  praying  in  church  or  elsewhere  they 
sat  with  hooded  hwwis  and  faces  turned  to  the  wall,  not  standing 
or  kneeling,  or  striking  their  hands,  as  was  customary  with  the 
orthodox.  At  dinner,  after  asking  a  blessing,  one  of  them  would 
kneel  and  recite  Glorict  in  excelsis,  and  after  supper,  Salve  Be^lna. 
This  was  all  inoffensive  enough,  but  they  had  one  peculiarity  to 
which  Bernard  as  an  inquisitor  took  strong  exceptions.  When  on 
trial  they  wore  ready  enough  to  confeas  their  own  faitli,  but  noth- 
ing would  induce  them  to  betray  their  associates.  In  their  sim- 
plicity they  held  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  Christian  charity 
to  which  they  could  not  lawfully  be  compelled,  and  the  inquisitor 
wasted  infinite  {mus  in  the  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  charity  to 


•  CoU.  Dont,  XXVn.  7  sqq.,  66. 
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one's  neighbor,  and  not  an  injiuy,  to  give  him  a  chanco  of  con- 
version.* 


Evidently  these  poor  folk  would  have  been  hamilees  enough 
if  let  alone,  and  their  |)ersecution  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
duty  of  the  CJiurch  to  preserve  erring  souls  from  i>crdition.  A 
Beet  based  upon  the  absolute  abnegation  of  property  as  its  chief 
principle,  and  the  apocalyptic  reveries  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel 
could  never  become  dangerous,  though  it  might  l>o  disagreeable, 
from  its  mute — or  perhaps  vivacious — ])rotest  against  the  luxury 
and  worldliness  of  the  Church.  Even  if  let  alone  it  would  prob- 
.ably  soon  have  died  out.  Spiinging  as  it  cUd  in  a  region  and  at  a 
period  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  thoroughly  organizetL  it  had 
no  chance  of  survival,  and  it  sjxxidily  succumlxid  under  the  fero- 
cious energy  of  the  proceedings  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Yet 
we  cannot  lix  with  any  precision  the  date  of  its  extinction.  The 
records  are  imperfect,  and  those  which  we  2>os8ess  fail  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  Spirituals  and  the  orthodox  Franciscans, 
who,  us  we  shiiJl  see,  were  driven  to  relx^llion  by  John  XXII.  on  the 
question  of  the  poverty  of  Christ.  This  latter  dogma  became  one 
of  so  much  larger  importance  that  the  dreams  of  the  Spiritmds 
were  speedily  lost  to  view,  and  in  the  later  cases  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  victims  were  Fraticelli.  StiU,  there  are  several 
prosecutions  on  reconl  at  Carcassonne  in  132'i>,  which  were  doubt- 
less of  Spirituals.  One  of  them  was  of  Jean  Roger,  a  priest  who 
had  stood  in  high  consideration  at  Beziers;  he  had  been  an  asso- 
ciate of  Pierre  Trencavel  in  his  wanderings,  and  the  slight  penance 
inijTosed  on  him  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ai-dor  of  i>ersecu- 
tion  was  abating,  though  we  learn  that  the  bones  of  the  martyrs 
of  Marseilles  wore  still  handed  around  as  relics.  John  XXJI.  axtis 
not  dis{K>sed  to  connive  at  any  relaxation  of  rigor,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1331,  he  reissued  his  bull  Sancta  Ronnana^  with  a  preface  ad- 
dressed to  bishops  and  inquisitors  in  which  he  assumes  that  the  sect 
is  nourishing  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  orders  the  most  active  meas- 
ures taken  for  its  suppression.  Doubtless  there  were  subsequent 
prosecutions,  but  the  sect  as  a  distinctive  one  faded  out  of  8ight.+ 

During  the  period  of  its  active  existence  it  had  spread  across 


•  Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v.       t  Doat,  XXVIL 150, 170, 178, 315;  XXXII.  U7. 
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the  Pyrenees  into  Aragon.  Even  before  the  Council  of  Reziers, 
in  1299,  took  official  co^izance  of  the  nascent  heresy,  the  bishops 
of  Aragon,  aasembletl  at  Tarragona  in  12t>7,  instituted  repressive 
measures  against  the  Beguines  who  were  spreading  errors  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  all  Franciscan  Tortiarics  were  subjected  to 
supervision.  Their  Ixioks  in  tlie  vulgar  tongue  were  csjwcially 
drcadod.and  were  ordered  to  be  surrendered.  These  precautions 
did  not  avert  the  eviL  As  we  have  seen,  ArnaKlo  <le  Vilanova 
became  a  warm  a<lvocatc  of  the  Spirituals ;  his  indefatigable  pen 
was  at  their  service,  his  writings  had  wide  circulation,  and  his  in- 
fluence with  Jaynio  II.  protected  them.  With  his  death  and  that 
of  Clement  V.  persecution  commenced.  Immediately  after  the 
latter  event,  in  1314,  the  Inquisitor  Bernardo  de  Puycerrla,  one  of 
AmaMo's  special  antagonists,  undertook  their  suppression.  At 
their  head  stood  a  certain  Pedro  01er,of  Majorca,  and  Fray  Bo- 
nato.  They  were  obstinate,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  secular 
arm,  when  all  were  burned  except  Bonato,  who  recanted  on  being 
scorched  by  the  flames.  He  was  dragged  from  the  burning  pile, 
cure<l,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  after  some 
twenty  years  he  was  found  to  lx>  stiil  secretly  a  Spiritual,  and  was 
burned  as  a  relapsed  in  1335.  Emlwldened  by  the  accession  of 
ohn  XXIL,  in  November,  1316,  Juan  de  Llotger,  the  inquisitor, 
ftn<I  j4)fro  de  Cruilles,  provost  of  the  vacant  see  of  Tarragona, 
calletl  together  an  assemVily  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Cis- 
tercians, who  condemned  the  apocalyptic  nnd  spiritualistic  writ- 
ings of  Amaldo,  which  were  ordered  to  be  surrendere*!  within  ten 
days  under  piin  of  excommunication.  The  persecution  continued, 
Dmiin  de  Baldach  was  burned  as  a  Spiritual,  with  a  disciple,  in  1325. 
About  the  same  time  John  XXIL  issued  several  bulls  command- 
ing strict  inquisition  to  be  matlo  for  them  throughout  Aragon, 
Valencia,  and  the  Baleiiric  Isles,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  jui'is- 
diction  of  the  hisho|>8  and  inquisitors  in  s])ite  of  any  privileges  or 
immunities  which  they  raiglit  claim  as  Franciscans.  The  hewsy, 
however,  seems  never  to  have  obtained  any  firm  foothold  on  Span- 
ish soiL  Yet  it  penetrated  even  to  Portugal,  for  Alvaro  Pelayo 
tells  us  that  there  were  in  IJsbon  some  i)soudo-Franciscans  who 
applauded  the  doctrine  that  Peter  and  his  successors  had  not  re- 
ceived from  Christ  the  power  which  he  lield  on  earth,* 

•  Coacil.  Tamiconcns.  ann.  121)7  c,  1-4  (3IartoDO  Atnpl.  ColL  VTL  305-0).— 
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A  somewhat  different  development  of  the  Joochitic  element  is 
seen  in  the  Franciscan  Juan  de  Pera-Tallada  or  de  Rupescissa, 
better  known  perhaps  through  P'roissart  as  Jean  de  la  Roche- 
taillade.  As  a  preacher  an<l  missionary  he  stootl  pre-eminent,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  from  his  native  Catalonia  to  distant  Moscow. 
Somewhat  given  to  occult  science,  various  treatises  on  alchemy 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  among  which  Pehiyo  tells  us  that 
it  is  ditBcult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  doubtful.  Not 
only  in  this  did  he  follow  Araaldo  de  Vilanova,  but  in  mercilessly 
lashing  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  in  commenting  on  the 
prophecies  of  the  pseudo-Joachim.  No  man  of  this  school  seemed 
able  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  prophecy  himself,  and  Juan 
gamed  wide  reputation  by  predictions  which  were  justified  by  the 
event,  such  as  the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  the  Great  Schism.  Per- 
haps this  might  have  been  forgiven  had  he  not  also  foretold  that 
the  Church  would  be  stripped  of  the  su|)ernuitie8  which  it  had  so 
shockingly  abused.  One  metaj)]ior  which  he  employed  was  largely 
quoted.  The  Church,  he  said,  was  a  bird  bom  without  feathers, 
to  which  all  other  fowls  contributed  plumage,  which  they  would 
reclaim  in  consequence  of  its  pride  and  tyranny.  Like  the  Spirit- 
uals he  looked  fondly  hack  to  the  primitive  days  before  Constan- 
tine,  when  in  holy  poverty  the  foundations  of  the  faith  were  laid. 
He  seems  to  have  steered  clear  of  the  express  heresy  as  to  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ,  and  when  ho  came  to  Avignon,  in  1349,  to  prochiim 
his  views,  although  several  attempts  to  bum  him  were  ineffectual, 
he  was  promptly  thrown  into  jail.  He  was  '■  durement  grand  denu^^ 
and  his  accusers  were  unable  to  convict  him,  but  he  was  too  dan- 
gerous a  man  to  bo  at  large,  and  he  was  kept  in  confinement. 
When  he  was  finally  h  berated  is  not  stated,  but  if  Pelayo  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  he  returned  home  at  the  age  of  ninety  ho  must 
have  been  released  after  a  long  incarceration.* 


Eymcric.  pp.  285-6.— Ray nnM.  ann.  1325,  No.  30.— *Mosbeim  d«  BeghiirdU  p. 
G41.— Pclajo,  Uutcroiluxoa  Espaflolcfl,  L  777-81,  783.— For  tbe  fate  of  AniaUo 
lie  Vilunuvu'a  writings  ui  tbe  Index  Expurgaloruis,  sec  Reusch^  Der  Index  dei 
rerbotenen  Bliclicr,  I.  33-4,  Two  of  the  tracts  condemned  in  1310  have  been 
found,  translated  into  Ilalmn.  in  n  MS.  of  the  MugUabecchian  Library,  by  Prof. 
Tocco,  who  describes  them  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1880,  No.  6,  and  in 
the  Oionmle  Storico  della  Lett.  Ital  VIIL  3. 

*  Pelayo^  Hvterodoxofl  Espafiolea,  L  500-2.— Jo.  do  Rupesci&s.  Vade  mecum 
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The  ostensible  cause  of  his  punishment  was  ids  Joachitic  spec- 
ulation as  to  Antichrist,  though,  as  Wadding  observes,  many  holy 
men  did  the  same  without  animadversion,  Uke  St.  Vicente  Ferrer, 
vrho  in  1412  not  only  predicted  Antichrist,  but  asserted  that  he 
wa«  already  nine  years  old,  and  who  was  canonized,  not  persecuted. 
Miiicz  of  Cremsier  also,  as  we  have  seen,  though  persecuted,  was 
acquitted.  Fray  Juan's  reveries,  however,  trenched  on  the  boitlers 
of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  although  keof>ing  within  the  bounds  of 
orthodoxy.  In  his  prison,  in  November,  1349,  he  wrote  out  an 
account  of  a  mii-aculous  vision  vouchsiiftxl  him  in  1345,  in  return 
for  continued  prayer  and  maceration.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the 
Antichrist  M'ho  would  subjugate  Eurc*]^  and  Mrica  in  1366,  while 
a  similar  tyrant  wouM  arise  in  Asia.  Then  would  come  a  schism 
with  two  jK>pes ;  Antichrist  would  lord  it  over  the  whole  earth 
and  many  heretical  sects  would  arise.  After  the  death  of  Anti- 
christ would  follow  fifty-five  years  of  war ;  the  Jews  would  be 
converted,  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  kingxiom  of  Antichrist 
the  Millennium  would  open.  Then  the  converted  J  ews  would  ix)b- 
8CS»  the  world,  all  would  l»o  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis,  and  the 
Francisciins  woidd  l>e  models  of  holiness  and  |">overty.  The  her- 
etics would  take  refuge  in  inaccessible  mountains  and  the  isknds 
of  tl)0  sea,  whence  they  would  emerge  at  the  close  of  the  Milleu- 
oium ;  the  second  Antichrist  would  ap|)ear  and  bring  a  period  of 
great  suffering,  until  fire  would  fall  from  heaven  and  destroy  him 
and  his  followers,  after  which  would  follow  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  Day  of  Judgment.* 

Meditation  in  prison  seems  to  have  modified  somewhat  his  pro- 
phetic vision,  and  in  135G  he  wrote  his  Vad^  m^um  in  Trihula- 
/#Vwi«f,  in  which  he  foretold  that  tlie  ^^ces  of  the  clergy  would  lead 
to  the  speedy  spohation  of  the  Church ;  in  six  years  it  would  be 
redace<l  to  a  state  of  apostolical  poverty,  and  by  1370  would  com- 
mence the  process  of  recu|)eration  which  would  bring  all  mankind 
onder  the  domination  of  Cluist  and  of  his  earthly  representative. 

CPmcSc.  Ucr.  Eipetend.  ct  Fogiend.  11.  497).— Froiwart,  Liv.  i.  P.  ii.  ch.  124 ; 
Litr.  lit.  cU.  27.— Kolewink  Foscic.  Temp.  ann.  1304.— Mag.  Chron.  Bclgic.  (Pi»- 
torii  III.  330).— Meycri  Annal.  Flandr.  ann,  1359.  —  Ilenr.  Rcbtlorif.  Annal.  nnn. 
1851.— Paul  .tmylii  tie  ReU  OcsL  Francor.  (Ed.  1509,  pp.  491-3).— M.  Flac. 
niyr.  Cat.  Tc«t.  Vcritnt.  Lib.  xvin.  p.  1786  (Ed.  1608). 
-  Wadding,  ana.  1807,  No.  17.— Pvlayo,  op.  cit.  L  601-8. 
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During  the  interval  there  would  be  a  succession  of  the  direst  calam- 
ities. From  1360  to  13C5  tl)e  worms  of  the  earth  would  arise  and 
destroy  all  beasts  and  birds ;  tempest  and  deluge  and  earthquake, 
famine  and  jiestilonce  and  war  would  sweep  away  the  wicked ;  in 
1365  Antichrist  would  come,  and  such  multitudes  would  apostatize 
that  but  few  faithful  woiUd  be  left.  Kis  reign  would  be  short, 
and  in  1370  a  pope  canonically  elected  %vould  bring  mankind  to 
Christianity,  after  which  all  cardinals  would  be  chosen  from  the 
Greek  Church.  During  these  tribulations  the  Fi*ancisca.ns  would 
be  nearly  exterminatedj  in  punishment  for  their  rehuuition  of  the 
Eule,  but  the  survivors  would  be  refonned  and  the  Order  would 
fill  the  earth,  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven;  in  fact,  two 
Fiunciscans  of  the  most  abject  poverty  were  to  be  the  Elias  and 
Enoch  who  would  conduct  the  Church  through  that  disastrous 
time.  Meanwhile  he  advised  that  ample  store  should  be  made  in 
mountain  caves  of  beans  and  honey,  salt  meats,  and  dried  fruits  by 
those  who  <lesired  to  U  ve  through  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  soci- 
ety. After  the  death  of  Antichrist  would  come  the  Millennium ;  for 
seven  hundred  years,  or  until  about  a.d.  2000,  mankind  would  be 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  then  would  come  a  decline ;  existing  \ncc8, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  would  be  revived,  preparatory  to  the 
advent  of  Gog  and  Magog,  to  be  followed  by  the  final  Antichrist* 
It  shows  the  sensitiveness  of  the  hierarchy  that  this  harmless 
nympholepsy  was  deemed  worthy  of  severe  repression.* 

The  influence  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  not  yet  wholly 
exhauste<l.  I  have  alluded  above  to  Thomas  of  Apulia,  who  in 
1388  insisted  on  preaching  to  the  Parisians  that  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  commenced,  and  that  he  was  the  divinely  com- 
missioned envoy  sent  to  announce  it,  when  his  mission  was  hu- 
manely cut  short  by  confining  him  as  a  madman.  Singularly 
identical  in  all  but  the  result  was  the  career  of  Nicholas  of  BiUdes* 
dorf,  who,  al)out  1445,  proclaimed  that  God  had  commanded  liim  to 
announce  that  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  had  passed  away, 
as  that  of  the  Old  had  done  ;  that  the  Third  Era  and  Seventh  Age 
of  the  world  had  come,  under  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wlien 
man  would  be  restored  to  the  state  of  primal  innocence ;  and  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God  deputed  to  spread  the  ghul  tidings.    To 


*  Fascic.  Rer.  Expotend.  et  Fugiend.  11.  404-508. 
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the  council  still  sitting  at  Basle  he  sent  various  tracts  containing 
these  doctrines,  and  he  finally  had  the  audacity  to  appear  before 
it  in  person.  Ilia  writings  were  promptly  consigned  to  the  flames 
and  he  was  imprisoned.  Every  effort  was  ma<le  to  induce  him  to 
recant,  but  in  vain.  The  Basilian  fathers  were  less  considerate  of 
insanity  than  the  Paris  doctors,  and  Nicholas  perished  at  the  stake 
in  144(5  * 

A  last  echo  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  heard  in  the  teaching 
of  two  brothers,  John  and  I^win  of  Wiirzburg,  who  in  14G0  taught 
in  Eger  that  all  tribulations  were  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
clergy.  The  pope  was  Antichrist,  and  the  canlinals  and  prelates 
were  his  members.  Indulgences  were  useless  and  the  cercmonioa 
of  the  Church  were  vanities,  but  the  time  of  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  A  man  was  already  born  of  a  virgin,  who  Wiis  the  anoint- 
ed of  Christ  and  would  speedily  come  with  the  third  Evangel 
and  bring  ail  the  faithful  into  the  fold.  The  heresy  was  rapidly 
and  secretly  spreading  among  the  people,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Bishop  Henry  of  Katisbon.  The  measures  taken  for  its  sup- 
don  are  not  recorded,  and  the  incident  is  only  of  interest  as 
ehowing  how  persistently  the  conviction  reappeared  that  there 
must  be  a  final  and  higher  revelation  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
man  in  this  world  and  his  salvation  in  the  next.f 


•  FHcsslins  neoe  u.  anparthcyischo  Kirchen-  a.  Ketzerhistorie,  FraDlcfurt,1773, 
i  Cbron.  Qlasabergcr  onn.  1106  (Analecta  FnuiciAcana  II.  429-0). 
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The  spiritual  exaltation  wliich  pnxluced  among  the  Franciscans 
the  developments  described  in  the  last  chapter  was  by  no  means 
confine<i  to  the  recognized  members  of  tliat  Order.  It  manifested 
itself  in  even  more  irregular  fashion  in  the  little  group  of  sectaries 
known  as  Guglielraites,  and  in  the  moi*e  formidable  demonstration 
of  tiio  Dolcinists,  or  A]x>3tolic  Brethren. 

About  the  year  1200  there  camo  to  Milan  a  woman  calling 
herself  Giig-iielma.  That  she  broujjht  with  her  a  son  shows  that 
she  hiul  live<i  in  the  world,  and  wsis  doubtless  tried  with  its  vicissi- 
tudes, and  as  the  child  makes  no  further  ap|>earance  in  her  history, 
he  probably  died  young.  She  liad  wealth,  and  was  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Constance,  queen  and  wife  of  the  King  of  Bohemia. 
Ilcr  royal  extraction  is  questionable,  but  the  matter  is  scarce  worth 
the  discussion  winch  it  has  provoked.*  She  was  a  woman  of  pre- 
eminent ])iety,  who  devoted  herself  to  good  works,  without  prac- 
tising special  austerities,  and  she  gradually  attracted  around  her  & 
little  band  of  disciples,  to  whom  such  of  her  utterances  as  have 
been  recoitled  show  that  she  gave  wholesome  ethical  instruction. 


*  Constance,  daughter  of  Bcla  III.  of  Ilungtiry,  was  second  wifo  of  Oltokfir  I. 
of  Bohemia,  who  died  in  1230  ut  the  age  of  eighty.  She  died  in  1240,  tearing 
three  daughters,  Agnes,  who  founded  the  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Janimrius 
in  Prngiie,  which  she  entered  Mny  IS,  123C;  Beatrice,  who  mnrried  Otho  the 
Pious,  of  Brandenburg,  and  Ludomilhi,  who  married  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  Gupli- 
eUna  can  scarce  have  been  either  of  these  (Art  de  Vcr.  Ics  Datca,  VFII.  17). 
!Ier  dificiplo,  Andrea  Saramita,  testified  that  after  her  death  he  journeyed  to 
Bohemia  to  obtain  reimbursement  of  certain  expenses;  he  failed  in  his  erranJ, 
but  verified  her  rehuionship  to  the  royal  house  of  Bohemia  (Andrea  Ogniben,  I 
OugUelmiti  del  Sccolo  XUI.,  Perugia,  1867,  pp.  10-11).— On  the  other  hand,  a 
German  contemporary  chronicler  asserts  that  she  cume  from  England  (Annal. 
Dominican.  ColmarienB.  onn.  1301— Urstisti  III.  33). 
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They  ftdopte<l  the  style  of  plain  brown  garment  which  she  habitu- 
ally wore,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  unorganized  congre- 
gation, bound  together  only  by  common  devotion  to  her.* 

At  that  period  it  was  not  easy  to  set  bounds  to  venemtion  ;  the 
spiritual  world  was  felt  to  be  in  the  closest  relation  with  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  develo{)ment  of  Joachitism  shows  how  readily  re- 
ceived were  suggestions  that  a  great  change  was  impending,  and  a 
new  era  about  to  open  for  mankind.  Guglielma*s  devotees  came 
to  regard  her  as  a  saint,  gifted  with  thaumaturgic  power.  Some 
of  her  disciples  claimed  to  bo  miraculously  cured  by  her — Dr. 
Giacobbe  da  Femo  of  an  ophthalmic  trouble,  and  Albertono  de' 
Kovati  of  a  fistula.  Then  it  was  said  that  she  bad  received  the 
supereminent  honor  of  the  Stigmata,  and  although  those  who  pre- 
pared her  body  for  the  gmve  could  not  see  them,  this  was  held  to 
be  owing  to  their  unworthiness.  It  was  confidently  prethcted 
that  she  would  convert  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  bring  all  man- 
kind into  unity  of  faith.  At  last,  about  1*270,  some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  disciples  began  to  whis]>er  that  she  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  female  form — the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  as  Christ  was  of  the  Second,  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  She 
was  very  God  and  very  man ;  it  was  not  alone  the  body  of  Christ 
which  suffered  in  the  Passion,  but  also  tliat  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
that  her  ficsh  was  the  same  as  that  of  Christ.  The  originatoi-s  of 
this  strange  belief  seem  to  have  been  Andrea  Saramita,  a  man  of 
standing  in  Milan,  and  Suor  ilaifreda  di  Pirovano,  an  Umiliata  of 
the  ancient  convent  of  Biassono,  and  a  cousin  of  Matteo  Visconti. 
There  is  no  probability  that  GuglieUna  countenanced  these  absurd 
stories.  Andrea  Saramita  was  the  oul}-  witness  who  asserted  that 
he  had  them  from  her  direct,  and  he  had  a  few  days  before  testified 
to  the  contmry.  The  other  imme*liate  disciples  of  Guglielma  stated 
that  she  matle  no  pretensions  to  any  supernatural  character.  AVhen 
people  would  ask  her  to  cure  them  or  relievo  them  of  trouble  she 
would  say,  **  Go,  I  am  not  God.'*  When  told  of  the  strange  beliefs 
entertained  of  her  she  strenuously  asserted  that  she  was  only  a 
miserable  woman  and  a  vile  worm.  Marchisio  Secco,  a  monk  of 
Chiaravalle,  testified  that  he  had  had  a  dispute  with  Andrea  on 
subject,  and  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  her,  when  she  indig- 


•  Ognibcn,  op.  cit  pp.  56,  78-6, 108-4. 
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nantly  replied  that  she  -wus  flesh  and  bono,  that  she  had  brought 
a  son  ^vith  her  to  Milan,  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  penance  for 
uttering  such  words  they  would  be  condemned  to  hell.  Yet,  to 
minds  familiar  with  the  promises  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  it 
might  well  seem  that  the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  ushered 
in  with  such  an  incarnation  * 

Guglielma  dieil  August  2-I-,  13S1,  leaving  her  property  to  the 
great  Cistercian  house  of  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan,  where  she  de- 
sired to  be  buried.  There  was  war  at  the  time  between  Milan  and 
Lodi ;  the  roads  were  not  safe,  and  she  was  tem|>orarily  intorred  in 
the  city,  while  Andrea  and  Dionisio  Cotta  went  to  the  ifaiTjuis  ol 
Montferrat  to  ask  for  an  escort  of  troops  to  accompany  the  cort^a 
The  tninslation  of  the  body  took  place  in  October,  and  was  con- 
ducted with  great  splendor.  The  Cistercians  welcomed  the  oppo^ 
tunity  to  add  to  the  attractions  and  revenues  of  their  establish- 
ment. At  that  pcriotl  the  business  of  exploiting  new  saints  waa 
exceedingly  profitable,  and  was  prosecuted  with  corresjwnding 
energy.  Salimbene  complains  bitterly  of  it  in  referring  to  a 
speculation  made  in  1279,  at  Cremona,  out  of  the  remains  of  a 
drunken  vintner  named  Alberto,  whose  cult  brought  crowds  of 
devotees  with  offerings,  to  the  no  small  gain  of  all  concerned- 
Such  things,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Armanno  Pongilupo 
and  others,  were  constantly  occurring,  though  Salimbene  declares 
that  the  canons  forbade  the  veneration  of  any  one,  or  picturing 
him  as  a  saint,  until  the  Roman  Church  had  authoritatively  passed 
upon  his  claims.  In  this  Salimbene  was  mistaken.  Zanghino 
Ugolini,  a  much  lietter  authority,  assures  us  that  the  worship  of 
uncanonized  saints  was  not  heretical,  if  it  were  believed  that  their 
miracles  were  worked  by  God  at  their  intercession,  but  if  it  were 
believed  that  they  were  worked  by  the  relics  without  the  assent 
of  God,  then  the  Inquisition  could  intervene  and  punish ;  but  so 
long  as  a  saint  was  uncanonized  his  cult  wfis  at  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop,  who  could  at  any  time  command  its  cessation,  and  the 


•  Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  12,  20-1,  85-7. 69.  70.  7-4,76,  83,  84-6, 101,  lM-«,  116. 

Dr.  Andrea  Ognilwn,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tho  publication  of  th« 
fragmentary  remains  of  tlic  trial  of  the  Guglielmites,  thinks  that  Mmifrcda  di 
Pirovano  was  a  couain  of  Matteo  Visconti^  through  hia  mother,  Anaataalii  dl 
Pirorano  (op.  cit.  p.  2B).  The  Continuation  of  Naogis  calls  her  hU  half<«lflter 
(Gnillcl.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1S17). 


mere  fact  that  miracles  were  performed  was  no  evidence,  as  thej 
are  frequently  the  work  of  demons  to  deceive  the  faithftd.* 

In  this  case  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  offered  no  interference, 
and  tlie  worship  of  Guglielma  was  soon  firmly  established.  A 
month  after  the  transhition  Andrea  had  the  body  exhumed  and 
carried  into  the  church,  where  he  washed  it  with  wine  and  water 
and  arrayed  it  in  a  splendid  embroidered  robe.  The  washings 
were  carefully  preserved,  to  be  used  as  a  chrism  for  the  sick ;  they 
were  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  nunnery  of  Biiissono,  and  !Maifrcda 
employed  them  in  anointing  the  affected  parts  of  those  who  came 
to  be  healed.  Presently  a  chapel  with  an  altar  arose  over  her 
tomb,  and  tradition  still  i)oints  out  at  Chiaravalle  the  httle  oratory 
where  she  is  said  to  have  lain,  and  a  portrait  on  the  wall  over  the 
vacant  tomb  is  asserted  to  be  hers.  It  rei)resents  her  as  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  to  whom  she  is  presented  by  St.  Bernard^  the 
patron  of  the  ablx?y ;  a  crowd  of  other  figm^es  is  around  her,  and 
the  whole  indicates  that  those  who  dedicated  it  to  her  represented 
her  as  merely  a  saint,  and  not  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead. 
Another  picture  of  her  ^^■as  [ilaccd  by  Dionisio  Cotta  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Ifaria  fuori  di  Porta  Nuova,  and  two  lamps  were 
kept  burning  liefore  it  to  obtain  her  suHrage  for  the  soul  of  liis 
brother  interred  there.  Other  pictures  were  hung  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Eafemia  and  in  the  nunnery  of  Biassono.  In  all  this  the  good 
monks  of  Chiaravalle  were  not  remiss.  They  kept  lighted  lamps 
before  her  altar.  Two  feast-days  were  assigned  to  her — the  anni- 
versaries of  her  death  and  of  her  translation — when  tlie  devotees 
would  assemble  at  the  abbey,  and  the  monks  would  furnish  a 
simple  banquet,  outside  of  the  walls — for  the  Cistercian  rules  for- 
bade the  profanation  of  a  woman's  presence  within  the  sacred 
enclosure — and  some  of  the  monks  would  discourse  eloquently  upon 
the  saintliness  of  Guglielma,  conipiiring  lier  to  other  saints  and  to 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  receiving  such  oblations  as  the  piety  of 
the  worsliippers  would  offer,  ^^or  was  this  the  only  gain  to  the 
abbey.  Giacobbe  de'  Novati,  one  of  the  behevers,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Milan,  and  at  his  castle  the  Gughelmites 
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were  wont  to  assemble.  When  he  died  he  instituted  the  abbey 
as  his  heir,  and  the  inheritance  could  not  have  been  i^conside^ 
able.  There  were,  doubtless,  otlier  instances  of  similar  liberality 
of  which  the  evidences  have  not  reached  us.* 

All  this  was  innocent  enough,  but  within  the  circle  of  those 
who  worshipped  Guglielma  there  was  a  little  band  of  initiated 
who  l>elieve<i  in  her  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
history  of  the  Joachites  baa  shown  us  the  readiness  which  existed 
to  look  upon  Christianity  as  a  temporary  phase  of  religion,  to 
be  shortly  succoodetl  by  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  give  place  to  a  new  and  higher  organizar 
tion.  It  was  not  dilRcult,  therefore,  for  the  Gnglielmites  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  Para- 
clete, who  was  shortly  to  appear,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be 
received  in  tongues  of  fiarae  by  the  disciples,  the  heathen  and  the 
Jew  would  be  converteti,  and  there  would  be  a  new  church  usher- 
ing in  the  era  of  love  and  blessetlness,  for  which  man  had  been 
sigbing  through  the  weary  centuries.  Of  this  doctrine  Andrea 
was  chief  apostle.  Ue  claimed  to  be  the  first  and  only  spiritual 
son  of  Guglielma,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  revelation,  and 
ho  embroidered  it  to  suit  the  credulity  of  the  disciples.  The  Arch- 
angel liaphael  hatl  announced  to  the  blessed  Constance  the  incar- 
nation in  her  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  year  afterwanls,  Guglichna 
was  bom  on  the  holy  day  of  Pentecost ;  she  had  chosen  the  form 
of  a  woman,  for  if  she  had  come  as  man  she  would  have  died  like 
Christ,  and  the  whole  world  would  have  perished.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  her  chamlwr,  she  had  changed  a  chair  into  an  ox,  and  had 
told  him  to  hold  it  if  he  could,  but  when  he  attempted  to  do  so  it 
disappeared.  The  same  indulgences  were  obtainable  by  visiting 
her  tomb  at  Chiaravalle  as  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Wafers  which  had  been  consecrated  by  la3ang  them  on  the  tomb 
were  eagerly  partaken  of  by  the  disciples,  as  a  new  fonn  of  com- 
munion. Besides  the  two  regular  feast-<Iays,  there  was  a  third  for 
the  initiated,  significantly  held  on  Pentecost,  the  day  when  she 
was  expected  to  reappear.  Meanwhile,  the  devotion  of  the  faith- 
ful was  stimulated  by  stories  of  her  being  in  communication  with 


•  Ofinibcn,op.  cit.  pp.  90-1,  25-6,  81,  86,  40-50,56-7,  61, 7^-3, 74, 93-4, 104, 
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her  representatives,  both  in  her  own  fonn  and  in  that  of  a  dove. 
How  slight  was  the  evidence  required  for  believers  was  seen  in  an 
incident  which  gave  them  great  comfort  in  1293.  At  a  banquet 
in  the  house  of  Giacobbo  da  Ferno,  a  warm  discussion  arose  be- 
tween those  who  doubted  and  those  whose  convictions  were 
decided.  Carabella,  wife  of  Amizzone  Toscano»  one  of  the  earnest 
believers,  was  sitting  on  her  mantle,  and  when  she  arose  she  found 
three  knots  in  the  conls  which  had  not  been  there  before.  This 
was  at  once  pronounced  a  great  miracle,  and  was  evidently  re- 
garded as  a  full  conlirmation  of  the  truth.* 

If  it  were  not  for  the  tragedy  which  followeil  there  would  be 
nothing  to  render  Gugliebnitism  other  than  a  jest,  for  tlie  Church 
which  was  to  replace  the  massive  structure  of  Latin  Christianity 
was  as  ludicrous  in  its  conception  as  these  details  of  its  faitli.  The 
Gospels  were  to  be  replaced  by  sacred  writings  proiluccd  by  An- 
drea, of  which  ho  had  already  prepai-ed  several,  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  initiated — **The  Epistle  of  Sibilia  to  the  Novaresi," 
**  The  Prophecy  of  Carmeo  the  Prophet  to  all  Cities  and  Nations," 
and  an  account  of  Guglielma's  teachings  commencing,  "  In  that 
time  the  Holy  Ghost  said  to  his  <lisciples."  Maifrcfla  also  com- 
posed litanies  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  prayers  f(jr  the  use  of  the 
Church.  When,  on  the  second  atlvent  of  Guglielma,  the  papacy 
was  to  pass  away,  Maifreda  was  to  become  l>o]>e,  the  vicar  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  baptize  the 
Jew  and  the  Saracen.  A  new  college  of  cardinals  was  to  be  formed, 
of  whom  only  one  appears  to  have  been  seleotetl — a  girl  named 
Taria,'who,  to  judge  from  her  answers  when  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  terms  of  contempt  in  which  she  is  alluded  to  by  some 
of  the  sect,  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  whole  absurd 
scheme.  AVhile  awaiting  her  exaltation  to  the  pajiacy  Maifreda 
was  the  object  of  special  veneration.  The  disciples  kissed  her 
hands  and  feet,  and  she  gave  them  her  blessing.  It  was  probably 
the  spiritual  excitement  caused  by  the  jubilee  proclaimed  by  Boni- 
face VIII.,  attracting  ]>ilgrims  to  Rome  by  the  hundred  thousand 
to  gain  the  proffered  indulgences,  which  leil  the  Guglielraites  to 
name  the  Pentecost  of  1300  for  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
With  a  curious  manifestation  of  materialism,  the  worsljippcrs  pre- 
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pared  splendid  garments  for  the  adornment  of  the  expected  God— 
a  purple  mantle  with  a  silver  clasp  costing  thirty  pounds  of  ter- 
zioli,  gold-embroidered  silks  and  gilt  slippers — while  Pielra  de'  Al- 
zate  contributed  forty -two  dozen  pearls,  and  Catella  de'  Giorgi 
gave  an  ounce  of  pearls.  In  preparation  for  her  new  and  holy 
functions,  Maifreda  undertook  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
mass.  During  Iho  solemnities  of  Eiuster,  in  sacerdotal  vestments, 
she  consecrated  the  host,  while  Andrea  in  a  dalmatic  read  the 
Gospel,  and  she  administered  communion  to  those  present.  When 
should  come  the  resurrection  of  Guglielraa,  she  was  to  repeat  the 
ceremony  in  B.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  sacred  vessels  were  al- 
ready prepai*ed  for  this,  on  an  extravagant  scale,  costing  more 
than  two  hundred  lii-e.* 

The  sums  thus  lavished  show  that  the  devotees  belonged  to 
the  wealthy  class.  What  is  most  noteworthy,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
story,  is  that  a  belief  so  absurd  should  have  found  acceptance 
among  men  of  culture  and  intelligence,  showing  the  spirit  of  un- 
rest that  was  abroad,  and  the  readiness  to  accept  any  promise, 
however  wild,  of  relief  from  existing  evils.  There  were  few  more 
prominent  families  in  Milan  than  the  Garbagnati,  who  were  Ghibel- 
lines  and  closely  aUied  with  the  Visoonti.  Gasparo  Garbagnate 
Elled  many  positions  of  importance,  and  though  his  name  does  not 
appear  among  the  sectaries,  his  wife  Benvenuta  was  one  of  them, 
as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Ottorino  and  Francesco,  and  Bella,  the 
wife  of  Giacobbe.  Francesco  was  a  man  of  mark  as  a  diplomat 
and  a  lawyer.  Sent  by  Matteo  Visconti  in  1309  on  a  mission  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  YII.,  he  won  high  favor  at  the  imperial  court 
and  obtained  the  objects  for  which  he  had  been  despatched,  lie 
ended  his  career  as  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  renowned 
University  of  Padua.  Yet  this  man,  presumably  learned  and  cool- 
headed,  was  an  ardent  disciple,  who  purchased  gold-embroidered 
silks  for  the  resurrection  of  Gughelma,  and  composed  prayers  in 
her  honor.  One  of  the  crimes  for  which  Matteo  was  condemned! 
in  1323  by  the  Inquisition  was  retaining  in  his  service  this  Fran- 
cesco Garbagnate,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  wear  crosses  for  his 
participation  in  the  Guglielmite  heresy ;  and  when  John  XXII.,  in 


*  OgnibcD,  op.  cit  pp.  17,  20,  22,  2S,  80,  84,  37,  40,  42,  47,  54,  62,  72,  80,  90, 
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18W,  confirmed  the  sentence,  he  added  tliat  Matteo  had  terrorized 
the  inquisitors  to  save  his  son  Galeazzo,  who  was  also  a  Guglicl- 
mite.* 

Wljea  the  heresy  became  kno^vn  popular  rumor  of  course  at- 
tributed to  it  the  customary  practices  of  indiscriminate  sexual  in- 
dulgence which  were  ascribcti  to  all  deviations  from  the  faith. 
In  the  legend  wliich  was  handed  dowa  by  tradition  there  apiJcai's 
the  same  story  aa  to  its  discovery  which  we  have  seen  told  at 
Cologne  about  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit — of  the  husband 
tracking  his  wife  to  the  nocturnal  rendezvous,  and  thus  learning 
the  oliscene  practices  of  the  sect.  In  this  case  the  hero  of  the 
tale  is  Cornulo  Coppa>,  whose  wife  Giacobba  was  an  earnest  bo- 
liever.t  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  official  rejKtrts  of  the  trial, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  reached  us,  contain  no  allusions  whatever 
to  any  licentious  doctrines  or  practices.  The  inquisitora  wasted 
no  time  on  inquiries  in  that  direction,  showing  that  they  knew 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  rewanl  investigation. 

Numerically  speaking,  the  sect  was  insignificant.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  on  one  occnsion,  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Gugtielma, 
given  by  the  monks  of  Chiaravnlle,  thcTO  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty -nine  persons  present,  but  these  doubtless  included  many 
who  only  reverenced  her  as  a  saint.  The  inner  circle  of  the  ini- 
tiate<l  was  apparently  much  smaller.  The  names  of  those  incul- 
pated in  the  confessions  l^foro  the  Intjuisition  amount  only  to 
about  thirty,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  tlmt  the  number  of  the  sec- 
taries at  no  time  exceedeii  thirty-five  or  forty.:^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  could  go  on  for  nearly  twenty 
years  and  whoUy  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Milanese  inquisitors. 
In  12S4,  but  a  few  years  after  Gugliclma's  death,  two  of  the  dis- 
ciples, Allegranza  and  Carabella,  incautiously  revealed  the  myste- 
ries of  their  faith  to  Belfioi-e,  mother  of  Fni  Enrico  di  Nova,  :vho 
at  once  conveyed  it  to  the  inquisitor,  FrA  Manfredo  di  Donavia. 
Andrea  was  forthwith  summonal,  with  his  wife  Riccadona,  Lis 
sister,  iLigliore,  and  his  ijaughter,  Fiordebellina ;  also  Maifreda, 


•  Ognibcn,  op.  cit  pp.  65-7,  83-4,  00-1, 110.— UghcUi,  T.  IV.  pp.  286-93  (Ed. 
1052)  — Raynald.  una.  1324,  >*o.  7-11. 
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Bellacam  de*  Carentani,  Giacobba  dei  Bassani,  and  possibly  some 
otliors.  Tliey  reatiily  abjured  and  wero  treated  with  exceptional 
mikluess,  for  Fra  Manfredo  absolved  tbera  by  striking  them  over 
the  shoulders  with  a  stick,  as  a  symbol  of  the  scourging  which  as 
penitents  they  had  incurred.  He  seems  to  hare  attached  little 
importance  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  have  compelled  them  to 
reveal  their  accomplices.  Again,  in  1295  and  1296,  there  was  an 
investigation  made  by  the  Inquisitor  Fra  Toiumaso  di  Como.  of 
which  no  details  have  reached  us,  but  which  evidently  left  the 
leaders  unharmed.* 

We  do  not  know  what  called  the  attention  of  the  Inquisition  to 
the  sect  in  the  spring  of  1300,  but  we  may  conjecture  tliat  the  ex- 
pected resurrection  of  Gughelma  at  the  coming  Pentecost,  and  the 
pi*eparations  made  for  that  event,  caused  an  agitation  among  the 
disciples  leading  possibly  to  incautious  revelations.  About  Easter 
(April  10)  the  inquisitors  summoned  and  examined  Maifreda,  Gia- 
coblui  dci  Bassani,  and  possibly  some  others,  but  without  result. 
Apparently,  however,  they  were  watched,  secret  information  was 
gathei-ed,  and  in  July  the  Holy  Office  wiis  ready  to  strike  effeo- 
tively.  On  July  18  a  certain  Fra  Ghinuxlo  presented  himself  to 
Lanfranco  de'  Amizzoni  and  revealed  the  whole  affair,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  disciples.  Andrea  sought  him  out  and  en- 
deavored to  learn  wbat  he  had  said,  but  was  merely  told  to  look 
to  himself,  for  the  inquisitors  wero  making  many  threats.  On  the 
20th  Andrea  was  summoned;  his  assurances  that  he  had  never 
heard  that  Gughelma  was  regarded  as  more  than  an  ordinary 
saint  were  apparently  accepted,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  or- 
ders to  return  the  next  day  and  meanwhile  to  preserve  absolute 
secrecy. t 

Andrea  and  Maifreda  were  thoroughly  frightened ;  they  begged 
the  disciples,  if  called  before  the  inquisitors,  to  preserve  silence 
with  regard  to  them,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  escape  death. 
It  is  a  pecuhar  illustration  of  the  recognized  hostiUty  between  Uie 
two  Mendicant  Orders  that  the  first  impulse  was  to  seek  assist- 
ance  from  the  Franciscans.  No  sooner  were  the  citations  issued 
than  Andrea,  with  the  Doctor  Beltramo  da  Femo,  one  of  the  ear* 


•  Ogniben,  pp.  14, 23. 83,  86.  39, 60.  73, 101, 110,  Hi. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  13,  30-38, 8». 
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t  believere,  went  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  where  they  learned 
from  Frd  Daniele  da  Femo  that  Frd  Guidone  de  Cocchenato  and 
the  rest  of  the  inquisitors  had  no  power  to  act»  as  their  commis- 
sions had  been  annulled  by  the  pope,  and  that  FrA  Pagano  di  Pie- 
tra  Santa  had  a  bull  to  that  effect.  Some  intrigue  would  seem  to 
be  behind  this,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  disentangle,  for 
we  meet  here  with  old  acquaintances.  Fra  Guitlone  is  doubtless 
the  same  inquisitor  whom  we  have  seen  in  12T9  participating  in 
the  punishment  of  Corrado  da  Venosta,  and  Fra  Pagano  has  come 
before  us  as  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  for  heresy  in  1295.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  this  wiuch  now  stimulated  his  zeal  against  the  inquisi- 
tors, for  when  the  Gugliolmites  called  upon  him  the  next  day  he 
lucod  the  bull  and  urged  them  to  a])pear,  and  thus  afford  him 

dence  that  the  inquisitoi*8  were  discharging  their  functions — 
evidence  for  which  he  said  that  he  would  ;villingly  give  twent}'- 
five  lire.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  imi>enetrable  secrecy  in 
which  the  opcratirms  of  the  Inquisition  were  veiled  that  ho  liad 
been  anxiously  and  vainly  seeking  to  obUun  testimony  as  to  who 
were  really  discharging  the  duties  of  the  tribunal ;  when,  latterly, 
a  heretic  ha*l  been  burned  at  Balsemo  he  had  sent  thither  to  find 
out  who  had  rendered  the  sentence,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Then  the  Gugliolmites  appUed  to  the  Abbot  of  Chiaravalle  and  to 
one  of  his  monks.  Marcliisio  di  Ve<ldano,  himself  snsp<»cietl  nf  Gug- 
helmitism.  These  asked  to  have  a  copy  of  the  bull,  and  one  was 
duly  made  by  a  notary  and  given  to  them,  which  they  took  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  at  Cassano,  and  askwl  him  to  place  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  in  their  hands.  He  promised  to  inter- 
vene, but  if  he  did  so  he  was  probably  met  with  the  information, 
which  had  been  sj^eetlily  elicited  from  the  cul[)rit8,  that  they  held 

Eponiface  VIII.  not  to  be  po|)e,  and  conse<]uently  that  the  arch- 
kshop  whom  he  had  created  was  not  archbishop.  Either  in  this 
■r  in  some  other  way  the  prelate's  zeal  was  refrigerated,  and  he 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  proceedings.* 
k  •  Ogniben,  pp.  21, 40, 42,  78-9. 
Dionese  do^  Novati  deposed  (p.  93)  that  Maifreda  was  in  the  hftbit  of  saying 
tlitit  Boniface  waa  not  truly  pope,  and  tbat  another  ponttfT  had  been  created. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Spiritual  Frunciscans  bad  pone  through  the  form  of 
electing  a  new  pope.  There  was  not  much  in  common  between  them  and  tho 
OugUelmites,  and  yet  this  would  point  to  some  relations  as  existing. 
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The  Inquisition  was  well  mannetl,  for,  besides  Fra  Guiclonc, 
whose  age  and  exponcnco  socni  to  have  rendered  him  the  leading 
actor  in  the  tragedy,  and  Lanfianco,  who  took  little  part  in  it,  we 
meet  with  a  third  inquisitor,  Rainerio  di  Pirovano,  and  in  their 
absence  they  are  replaced  with  deputies,  Niccolo  di  Como,  Niecolo 
di  Yarenna,  and  Leonanlo  da  Bergamo.  They  pusho<l  the  matter 
with  relentless  energy.  That  torture  was  freely  used  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  No  conclusion  to  the  contrary  can  be  draAvn  from 
the  absence  of  allusion  to  it  in  the  depositions  of  the  accusetl»  for 
this  is  customary.  Not  only  do  the  historians  of  the  affair  s{>ealw 
without  reserve  of  its  employment,  but  the  character  of  the  suc- 
cessive examinations  of  the  leading  culprits  indicates  it  unerring- 
ly— the  confident  asseverations  at  lirst  of  ignorance  and  innocence, 
followed,  after  a  greater  or  less  interval,  with  unreserve<l  confes- 
sion. This  is  especially  notable  in  the  cases  of  those  who  had 
al)jui-ed  in  12S4,  such  as  Andrea,  Maifretla,  and  Giacobba,  who, 
as  relapsed,  knew  that  by  admitting  tlieii'  persistent  heresy  thoy 
were  condemning  themselves  to  tlie  liames  without  hope  of  mercy, 
and  who  thereforti  luul  nothing  to  gain  by  confession,  except  ex- 
emption from  repetition  of  torment.* 

The  d(x:uinents  are  too  imperfect  for  us  to  reconstruct  tlie  j>roo- 
ess  and  ascertain  the  fate  of  all  of  those  implicated.  In  Langue- 
doc,  after  all  the  evidence  hatl  l>een  taken,  there  would  have  been 
an  assembly  held  in  which  their  sentences  would  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  at  a  solemn  Sormo  these  would  have  been  promul- 
gated, and  the  stake  would  have  received  its  victims.  Much  less 
formal  were  the  proceedings  at  Milan.  The  only  sentence  of  which 
we  have  a  reconl  wixs  rendered  August  23  in  an  assembly  where 
the  archbishop  sat  with  the  inquisitors  ami  Matteo  Visconti  ap- 
pears among  the  assessors;  and  in  this  the  only  judgment  was  on 
Suor  Giacobba  dei  KavSsaui,  who,  as  a  relapsed,  was  necessarily 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  burning.    It  would  seem  thai 


•  Compare  Andrea^a  first  examioation,  July  20  (Ogniben,  op.  cU.  pp.  ^18), 
and  his  second,  Aug.  10  (pp.  5C-7),  with  his  defiant  assertion  of  hia  belief,  Aug. 
13  (pp.G8-72).  Bo,  Maifreda's  first  interrogatory,  July  31  (pp.  23-6),  witli  her 
confusbion,  Aug.  6,  and  revelation  of  tbo  names  of  her  worehippera  (pp.  tt.'^-5). 
AIho,  Giacobba  dei  Bossani's  denial,  Aag.  3,  aud  confesaioUi  Aug.  11  (p.  S9).  It 
is  the  snnie  with  those  not  relapsed.  Sec  Suor  Agoosc  dei  Montauarl's  fiat  de- 
nialj  Aug.  8,  and  ber  confession,  Aug,  U  (pp.  37-8). 
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even  before  tliis  Ser  Mirano  di  Garbagaate,  a  priest  deeply  impli- 
cated, had  l>een  burned.  Andrea  was  executed  probably  between 
September  1  and  0,  Jtnd  Maifreda  about  the  same  time — but  we 
know  nothing  about  the  date  of  the  other  executions,  or  of  the 
exhumation  and  cremation  of  Guglielma's  bones — while  the  exam- 
inations of  other  disciples  continued  until  the  middle  of  Octolxjr. 
Another  remarkable  peculiarity^  is  tliat  for  the  minor  penulties 
the  inquisitors  called  in  no  exi>eits  and  did  not  even  consult  the 
archbishop,  but  actc<l  wholly  at  their  own  discretion,  a  single 
frute  absolving  or  penancing  each  individual  as  he  saw  lit.  The 
Lombard  liKjuisition  apjKirently  had  little  deference  for  the  epis- 
copate, even  of  the  Ambrosian  Church.*" 

Yet  the  action  of  the  Inquisition  was  remarkable  for  its  mild- 
ness, especially  when  we  consider  the  revolutionary  character  of 
the  heresy.  The  number  of  those  absolutely  burned  cannot  be 
definitely  statetl,  but  it  i>robably  did  not  exceed  four  or  five. 
These  were  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  abjured  in  1284,  for 
whom,  as  relapsed  and  obstinate  heretics,  there  could  be  no  mercy 
The  rest  were  allowed  to  escape  with  penalties  remarkably  hght. 
Thus  Sibiha  Malcolzati  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  tlie 
sect ;  in  her  early  examinations  she  had  resolutely  perjui-ed  her- 
self, and  it  had  cost  no  little  trouble  to  make  her  confess,  yet 
when,  on  October  0,  she  appeared  before  Fra  Rainerio  and  bogged 
to  Ix?  relieved  from  the  excommunication  which  she  hatl  incurred, 
he  was  moved  by  her  prayers  and  assented,  on  the  oi^dinary  con- 
ditions that  she  would  staml  to  the  orders  of  the  Church  and 
Inquisition,  and  perform  the  obligiitions  laid  upon  her.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  leniency  with  which  two  sisters,  Catella  and 
Pietra  Oldegardi,  were  treated,  for  Fra  Guidone  absolved  them  on 
their  abjuring  their  heresy,  contenting  himself  with  simply  refer- 
ring them  to  their  confessors  for  the  penance  which  they  were  to 
perform.  The  severest  punishment  recorded  for  any  except  the 
rehipscnl  waa  the  wearing  of  crosses,  and  these,  imposed  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  were  commuted  in  December  for  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  lire,  payable  in  February — showing  that  confiscation 
was  not  a  part  of  the  jxinalt}'.  Even  Taria,  the  expectant  cardinal 
of  the  Kcw  Dispensation,  was  thus  penanced  and  relieved.    Ira- 


•  O^ibcD,  pp.  1&-20,  77,  91. 
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mediately  after  Andrea's  execution  an  examination  of  his  wife 
Hiccadona,  as  to  the  furniture  in  her  house  and  the  Tvine  in  her 
cellar,  8hoT\'s  that  the  Inquisition  was  prompt  in  looking  after  the 
confiscations  of  those  condemned  to  death ;  and  the  fra^^nent  of 
an  interrogatory,  February  13, 1302,  of  Marchisio  Secco,  a  monk 
of  Chiaravalle,  indicates  that  it  was  involved  in  a  strug-gle  with 
the  abbey  to  compel  the  refunding  of  the  bequest  of  Guglieimo, 
as  the  heresy  for  which  she  had  been  condemned,  of  course,  ren- 
dered void  all  dispositions  of  her  property.  How  this  resulted  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  ab- 
bey was  forced  to  submit ;  indeed,  the  complicity  of  the  monks 
with  the  heretics  was  so  clearly  indicated  that  we  may  wonder 
none  of  their  names  api>ear  in  the  lists  of  those  condemned.* 

Thus  ended  this  little  episode  of  heresy,  of  no  importanoe  in 
its  origin  or  results,  but  curious  from  the  glimpse  which  it  affords 
into  the  spiritual  aberrations  of  the  time,  and  the  procedure  of 
the  Lombaixi  Inquisition,  and  noteworthy  as  a  rare  instance  of 
inquisitorial  clemency.f 


•  Ognibcn,  pp.  42-4,  68,  67-6,  81-2,  91-2,  05-6,  07,  100,  110,  118,  115-16. 

i  Spiritual  eccentricities,  such  as  those  of  the  Ouglieliuitcs,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  aa  peculiar  to  any  age  or  nny  condition  of  cirilizution.  The  story  of 
Joanna  Southcotc  is  well  known,  and  the  Southcottian  Church  maintained  it^ 
existence  in  London  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  In  July,  1896,  the 
American  jourmib  reported  the  discovery,  in  Cincinnati,  of  a  sect  even  more 
closely  approximating  to  the  Gugliclmitcs,  and  about  na  nnmerous,  calling  thera- 
selves  Perfectionists,  and  believing  in  two  married  sisters— a  Mrs.  Martin  as  an 
incarnation  of  God.  and  n  lira.  Brooke  as  that  of  Clirist.  Like  their  predeo«*> 
Bors  in  llilan  the  sect  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  illiterate,  but  comprises 
people  of  intelligence  and  culture  who  hare  abandoned  nil  worldly  occnpatioo 
in  the  expectation  of  the  approaching  llillcunium— the  final  era  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Gospel.  The  exposure  for  n  time  broke  up  the  sect,  of  which  some  mem- 
bers departed,  while  others,  witl»  the  two  Bisters,  joined  a  Methodist  church. 
Their  faith  was  not  shaken,  however,  and  in  June,  1887,  the  church  expelled 
them  after  an  investijjation.  One  of  the  charp:cs  ag^iinst  them  was  that  they 
held  the  Chnrch  of  the  present  day  to  be  Babylon  and  the  abomination  of  the 
earth.  England  has  also  recently  hnd  a  similar  experience  in  a  ]>ea3ant  woman 
of  not  particularly  moral  life  who  for  some  fifteen  years,  until  her  -death,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1886,  was  regarded  by  her  followers  as  a  new  incarnation  of  Christ. 
Her  own  definition  of  herself  was,  "  I  am  the  8cc(md  appearing  and  incarnation 
of  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife,  the  Ood-Molber  and 
Saviour,  Life  from  Heaven,"  etc,  etc.    She  signed  herself  "Jesus,  Finst  and 
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About  tho  time  when  Guglielraa  settled  in  Milan,  Parma  wit- 
nessed tho  commencement  of  another  abnormal  dovelopmont  of 
the  great  Franciscan  movement.  The  stimulus  which  monachism 
had  received  from  the  success  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  tho  exal- 
tation of  poverty  into  the  greatest  of  virtues,  tho  recognition  of 
beggary  as  the  holiest  mode  of  life,  render  it  difficult  to  apportion 
between  yc^irnings  for  spiritual  |x;rfection  and  the  attractions  of 
idleness  and  vagalwndage  in  a  temperate  climate  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  numerous  associations  which  arose  in  imitation  of  the 
Mendicants.  The  prohibition  of  unauthorized  religious  orders  by 
the  Lateran  Council  was  found  impossible  of  enforcement.  Men 
would  herd  together  with  more  or  less  of  organization  in  caves 
and  hermitages,  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  in  abandoned  dwell- 
ings and  churches  by  tho  roadsides.  The  Carmelites  and  Augus- 
tinian  hermits  won  recognition  after  a  long  struggle,  and  became 
ertablished  Oniers,  forming,  with  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
the  four  Mendicant  reUgions.  Others,  less  reputable,  or  more 
independent  in  spirit,  were  condemned,  and  when  they  refused 
to  disband  they  were  treated  as  rebels  and  heretics.  In  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  any  man  who  would  devise  and 
put  in  practice  a  method  of  life  assimilating  him  most  nearly  to 
the  brutes  would  not  fail  to  find  admirers  and  followers ;  and,  if 
he  |>083esse<i  capacity  for  command  and  organization,  he  could 
readily  mould  them  into  n  confraternity  and  become  an  object  of 
veneration,  with  an  abundant  sui:tply  of  offerings  from  the  pious. 

Tho  year  1260  was  that  in  which,  acconling  to  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  open.  The  spiritual  excitement 
which  perva^ied  the  population  w^as  seen  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
Flagellants,  which  filled  northern  Italy  with  processions  of  peni- 
tents scourging  themselves,  an<l  in  the  mutual  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, which  brought  an  interval  of  |)eace  to  a  distracted  land.  In 
such  a  condition  of  public  feeling,  gregarious  enthusiasm  is  easQy 
directed  to  whatever  responds  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 


Last,  ftlary  Ann  Girling.**  At  one  time  bcrscct  namborcd  a  hundred  and  aev- 
entj-fivc  membcre,  some  of  thorn  rich  enough  to  make  it  considerable  donations, 
bat  andcr  the  petty  pcrBecution  of  the  [>opulace  it  dwindled  latterly  to  a  few, 
and  finally  dispersed.  Aberrations  of  this  nature  belong  to  no  special  stage  of' 
iDtciloctual  development.  The  only  advance  made  In  modem  times  is  in  th« 
method  of  dealing  with  them. 
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tlie  solf-raortiiication  of  a  youth  of  Parma,  called  Gheranlo  Sega- 
relli,  found  abundant  imitators.  Of  low  extraction,  iinculturwl 
and  stupid,  he  liad  vainly  applied  for  admission  into  the  Franciscan 
Order.  Denied  this,  he  passed  his  days  vacantly  musing  in  the 
Franciscan  church.  The  beatitude  of  ecstatic  abstraction,  carried 
to  the  point  of  the  annihilation  of  consciousness,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Tapas  and  Samadhi  of  the  Brahraan  and  Buddhist. 
The  monks  of  Mt.  Athos,  known  as  Umbilicani  from  their  pious 
contemplation  of  their  navels,  knew  it  well,  and  Jacopone  da  Todi 
shows  that  its  dangerous  raptures  were  familiar  to  the  zealots  of 
the  time.*  Segarelli,  however,  was  not  so  lost  to  external  im- 
pressions but  that  ho  romarketl  in  the  scriptural  pictures  whidi 
adorned  the  walls  the  representations  of  the  apostles  in  the  habits 
which  art  has  assigned  to  them.  The  conception  grew  ujwn  him 
that  the  apostolic  life  and  vestment  woidd  form  the  ideal  religious 
existence,  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Franciscans  which  had  been 
denied  to  him.  As  a  preliminary,  he  sold  his  little  pro|>orty ;  then, 
mounting  the  tribune  in  the  Piazza,  he  scattered  the  proceeds  among 
the  idlers  sunning  themselves  there,  who  forthwith  gambled  it 
away  with  ample  flootls  of  blasphemy,  Luitating  literally  the 
career  of  Christ,  he  had  himself  circumcised ;  then,  enveloped  m 
swaddling  clothes,  he  was  rocked  in  a  cradle  and  suckled  by  a 
woman.  His  apprenticeship  thus  completed,  he  embarked  on  the 
career  of  an  apostle,  letting  hair  and  lieard  grow,  envelojx?d  in  a 
white  mantle,  with  the  Franciscan  conl  around  his  waist,  and  san- 
dals on  his  feet.  Thus  accoutred  he  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Parma  crying  at  intervals  '^  Penitcnzagite,^^  which  was  his  igno- 
rant rendering  of  ^^  Peuitentiam  agiteP^ — the  customary'  call  to 
rei^entance.t 

For  a  while  ho  liad  no  imitators.  In  search  of  disciples  he  wan- 
deretl  to  the  neighboring  village  of  CoUechio,  where,  standing  at 
the  roadside,  he  shouted  *'  Enter  my  vineyard !"  The  passers-by 
who  knew  his  crazy  ways  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  strangers 
took  hts  call  to  be  an  invitation  to  help  themselves  from  the 


•         "  O  glorioso  stue 
lu  nihil  quietatul 
Lo*  intcllctto  posato 
E  rnffctto  dormiro ! 

t  Snliiubene,  pp.  113-13. 


Annicbilam  bene 
Non  d  poterc  bumano 
Anzi  6  virta  dinnn  I" 

(Comba,  I^  Rifonnu  in  ItaUa,  I.  810.) 
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ripening  grapes  of  an  adjacent  vineyard,  which  they  accordingly 
stripped-  At  length  he  was  joined  by  a  certain  Robert,  a  servant 
of  the  Franciscans,  who,  as  Salimbene  informs  us,  was  a  liar  and 
a  thief,  too  lazy  to  work,  who  flourishetl  for  a  whilo  in  the  sect  as 
Frd  Glutto,  and  who  finally  apostatized  and  married  a  female  her- 
mit. Gherardo  and  Glutto  waiidere^l  through  the  streets  of  Farma 
in  their  white  mantles  and  sandals,  calling  the  people  to  repent- 
ance. They  gathered  associates,  and  the  number  rapidly  grew  to 
three  hundreti.  They  obtained  a  house  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep, 
and  lacked  for  nothing,  for  alma  came  pouring  in  upon  them  more 
liberally  than  on  the  regular  ilendicants.  These  latter  wondered 
greatly,  for  the  self-style*]  Apostles  gave  nothing  in  return — they 
could  not  preach,  or  hoar  confessions,  or  celebrate  mass,  and  did 
not  even  pray  for  their  benefactors.  They  were  mostly  ignorant 
peasants,  swineherds  and  cowhenls,  attracted  by  an  idle  hfe  which 
was  rewarded  with  ample  victuals  and  piDpular  veneration*  When 
gathered  together  in  their  assemblies  they  would  gaze  vacantly 
on  Segarelli  and  repeat  at  intervals  in  honor  of  him,  *^  Father  I 
Father!  Father  I"* 

When  the  Council  of  Ly<ms,  in  1274,  endeavored  to  control  the 
pest  of  these  unauthorized  mendicant  associations,  it  did  not  cUs- 
perse  them,  but  contented  itself  with  prohibiting  the  reception  of 
future  members,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  thus  gradu- 
ally become  extinguished.  Tliis  was  easily  eluded  by  the  Apostles, 
who,  when  a  neophyte  desired  to  join  them,  would  lay  before  him 
a  habit  and  say,  "  Wo  do  not  dai'o  to  receive  you,  as  this  is  ])ro- 
hibited  to  us,  but  it  is  not  prohibited  to  you;  do  as  you  tliink  ht." 
Thus,  in  spite  of  papal  commands,  the  Order  increased  an<l  mul- 
tiplied, as  we  are  told,  beyond  computation.  In  1284  wo  hear  of 
seventy-two  postulants  in  a  body  passing  through  Modena  and 
Ke^gio  to  Parma  to  be  adopted  by  Segarelh,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards twelve  young  girls  came  on  the  same  errand,  \vTap{)ed  in 
their  mantles  and  styling  themselves  A|X)stolesses.  Imitating 
Dominic  and  Francis,  Segarelli  sent  his  followers  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  beyond  seas  to  evangelize  the  world.  They  penetrated 
far,  for  already  in  12H7  wo  find  the  Council  of  Wiirzburg  stigma- 
tizing the  wandering  Apostles  as  tramps,  and  forbidding  any  one 


•  SulimbenD,  pp.  114-16. 
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to  give  them  food  on  occonnt  of  their  religious  aspect  and  unusual 
dress.  Pedro  de  Lugo  (Qalicia),  who  abjured  before  the  Inquisition 
of  Toulouse  in  1322,  testified  that  he  had  been  inducted  in  the  sect 
twenty  years  prenous  by  Richard,  an  Apostle  from  Alessandria  in 
Lombardy,  who  was  busily  spreading  the  heresy  beyond  Compoe- 
tella.-^ 

Notwithstanding  the  veneration  felt  by  the  brethren  for  Segar 
relli  he  steadily  refused  to  assume  the  headship  of  the  Order*  say- 
ing that  each  must  bear  his  own  burden.  Had  he  been  an  active 
organizer,  with  the  material  at  his  disposition,  he  mig^t  have  given 
the  Church  much  trouble,  but  he  was  inert  and  indisposed  to  aban- 
don his  contemplative  self-indulgence.  He  seems  to  have  hesitated 
somewhat  as  to  the  form  which  the  association  should  assume,  and 
consulted  Alberto  of  Parma,  one  of  the  seven  notaries  of  the  curia, 
whether  they  should  select  a  superior.  Alberto  referred  him  to 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Fontanaviva,  who  atlvised  that  they  should 
not  found  houses,  but  should  continue  to  wamler  over  the  land 
wrapped  in  their  mantles,  and  they  would  not  fail  of  shelter  by 
the  charitable.  Segarelli  was  nothing  loath  to  follow  his  counsel, 
but  a  more  energetic  spirit  was  found  in  Gnidone  Putagi,  brother 
of  the  Podesta  of  Bologna,  who  entered  the  Order  with  his  sister 
Tripia.  Finding  that  Segarelli  would  not  govern,  he  seized  com- 
mand and  for  many  years  conducted  affairs,  but  he  gave  offence 
by  abandoning  the  poverty  which  was  the  essence  of  the  associar 
tion.  He  liveil  splendidly,  we  are  told,  with  many  horses,  lavish- 
ing money  like  a  cardinal  or  papal  legate,  till  the  brethren  grew 
tired  and  elected  Matteo  of  Ancona  as  his  successor.  This  led  to 
a  split.  Guidone  retained  possession  of  the  person  of  Kegarelh, 
and  carried  him  to  Faenza.  Matteo's  followers  came  there  and 
endeavored  to  seize  Segarelli  by  force ;  the  two  parties  came  to 
blows  and  the  Anconitans  were  defeated.  Guidone,  however,  was 
so  much  alarmed  for  his  safety  that  he  left  the  Apostles  and  joined 
the  Templars-t 

Bishop  Opizo  of  Parma,  a  nephew  of  Innocent  IV^  had  a  likL 


•  CoDcil.  Lugdun.  ann.  1274  c.  23.— Salimbenc,  pp.  117,  119,  320-80.— Con- 
clL  Herbipolens.  ann.  1387  (Harduin.  YIL  114l),~Iiib.  Bontentt  Inq.  ToloBao. 
p.  300. 

t  Salitubcno,  pp,  114-16. 
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for  S^arellijand  for  his  sake  protected  the  Apostles,  which  servos 
to  account  for  their  Tmintemipted  growth.  In  1286,  however, 
three  of  the  brethren  misbehaved  flagrantly  at  Bologna,  and  ^^  ere 
sunmiarily  hanged  by  the  podestA.  This  seems  to  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  sectaries,  for  about  the  same  time  Honorius  IV. 
issaed  a  bull  especially  directed  against  them.  They  wore  com- 
manded to  abandon  their  peculiar  vestments  and  enter  some  recog- 
nized onlor ;  prelates  were  required  to  enforce  obedience  by  im- 
prisonment, with  recourse,  if  necessary,  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
faithful  at  large  were  ordered  not  to  give  them  alms  or  hosj>it-ality. 
The  Order  was  thus  formiiUy  proscribed.  Bishop  Opizo  hastened 
to  obey.  He  banished  the  brethren  from  his  diocese  and  impris- 
oned Segarelli  in  chains,  but  subsequently  relenting  kept  him  in 
his  palace  as  a  jester,  for  when  filled  with  wine  the  Apostle  could 
be  amusing.* 

For  some  years  we  hear  little  of  Segarelli  and  his  disciples. 
The  ])apal  condemnation  discouraged  them,  but  it  received  scant 
obedience.'  Their  numbers  may  have  diminislied,  and  public  cliarity 
may  have  been  to  some  extent  withdrawn,  but  they  were  still  nu- 
merous, they  continued  to  wear  the  white  mantle,  and  to  l)e  8U]> 
porUKl  in  their  wandering  life.  The  best  evidence  that  the  bull  of 
Honorius  failed  in  its  purpose  is  the  fact  that  in  1291  Nicholas  lY. 
deemed  it^s  reissue  necessary.  They  were  now  in  o|M?n  antagonism 
to  the  Holy  See^rebeU  and  sc-hisraatics,  rapidly  ripening  into  her- 
etics, and  fair  subjects  of  pereecution.  Accordingly,  in  1494,  we 
hear  of  four  of  them — two  men  and  two  women — burned  at  Parma, 
and  of  Segarelli's  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by 
Bishop  Opizo.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  an  earnest  missionary 
of  the  sect,  named  Stephen,  dangerous  on  account  of  the  eloquence 
of  his  preaching,  who  was  burned  by  tbe  Inquisition.  Segarelli  had 
saved  his  life  by  abjuration ;  possibly  after  a  few  years  he  may 
have  been  released,  but  he  did  not  abandon  his  errors ;  the  Inquisi- 
tor of  Parma,  Frii  Manfredo,  convictetl  him  as  a  relapsed  heretic, 
and  he  was  burned  in  Parma  in  1300.  An  active  jxa^ecution  fol- 
lowed of  his  disciples.    Many  were  apprehended  by  the  Inquisition 


•  BiiUmbcne,pp.  117,  371. — Mag.  Bull  Rom.  L  158, — At  the  samo  limp  Hono- 
rhis  approved  tho  Orders  of  the  Carmelites  and  of  St.  William  ol  the  Desert 
(Raynald.  auin.  1280,  No.  36, 87). 
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and  subjected  to  various  punishments,  until  Panna  congratulated 
itself  that  the  heresy  was  fairly  stamped  out.* 

Persecution,  as  usual^  had  the  immediate  effect  of  scattering 
the  heretics,  of  conlirming  them  in  the  faith,  and  of  developing 
the  heresy  into  a  more  decided  antagonism  towards  the  Church. 
SegarelU's  disciples  were  not  all  ignorant  peasants.  In  Tuscany  a 
Franciscan  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learnijig  was  in  secret 
an  active  missionary,  and  endeavored  even  to  win  over  Ubertino 
da  Casale.  Ubertino  led  liira  on  and  then  betrayed  him,  and  when 
we  are  told  that  he  was  forced  to  reveal  his  followers,  we  may  as- 
sume that  he  was  subjected  to  the  customary  inquisitorial  proc- 
esses. This  points  to  relationship  between  the  Apostles  and  the 
disaffectetl  Franciscans,  and  the  indication  is  strengthened  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  Spu'ituals  to  disclaim  all  connection.  The  Apostles 
were  deeply  tinged  with  Joachitism,  and  the  Spirituals  endeavor 
to  hide  the  fact  by  attributing  their  errors  to  Joachim's  detested 
heretic  imitator,  the  forgotten  Amaury,  The  ConventuiUs,  in  fact, 
did  not  omit  this  damaging  method  of  attack,  and  in  the  contest 
before  Clement  V.  the  Spirituals  were  obliged  to  disavow  all  con- 
nection with  Dolcinism.f 

We  know  nothing  of  any  peculiar  tenets  taught  by  SegarellL 
From  his  character  it  is  not  lilcely  that  he  indulged  in  any  reconchto 
speculations,  while  the  toleration  which  he  enjoyed  until  near  the 
end  of  his  career  probably  preventetl  him  from  formulating  any 
revolutionary  doctrines.  To  wear  the  habit  of  the  association,  to 
Uve  in  absolute  poveity,  without  la1x)r  and  depending  on  daily 
charity,  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  to  wander  without  a 
home,  calling  upon  the  people  to  rei^ent,  to  preserve  the  strictest 
chastity,  was  the  sum  of  his  teaching,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  this 
remained  to  the  last  the  cxteiior  observance  of  the  A]>ostles.  It 
was  rigidly  enforced.  Even  the  austerity  of  the  Frartciscans  al- 
lowed the  friar  two  gowns,  aa  a  concession  to  health  and  comfort, 
but  the  Apostle  coiUd  liavo  but  one,  and  if  he  desired  it  washed  he 


•  3^11?.  BuU.  Rom.  I.  158.— Chron.  Ptttmens.  ann.  1294  (Maratori  9.  R,  I.  K. 
820).— lliBt.  Tribulat.  (Archiy  ftir  Lilt.-  u.  KirchGngcschichtc,  1666,  p.  130).— 
Addit.  ad  HUt  Prat.  Dulcini  (Muratori  IX.  450). 

t  Hist.  Tribulat.  (ubi  eup.).— Ubcrtini  Rcsponaio  (Archiv  t  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p. 
51). 
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had  to  remain  covered  in  bed  until  it  was  dried.  Like  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Cathari,  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  considered  the  use 
of  the  oath  as  uzdawful.  They  ivere  accused,  as  usual,  of  incul- 
cating promiscuous  intercourse,  and  this  charge  sceme<  I  substan- 
tiated by  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  their  wandering  life,  and  by 
the  crucial  test  of  continence  to  which  the}'  habitually  ex]K)scd 
themselves,  in  imitation  of  the  early  Christians,  of  lying  together 
naked;  but  the  statement  of  their  errors  drawn  up  by  the  inquisi- 
tors who  knew  them,  for  the  instruction  of  their  colleagues,  shows 
that  license  formed  no  part  of  their  creed,  though  it  wouhl  not  be 
safe  to  say  that  men  and  women  of  evil  life  may  not  have  been 
attracted  to  join  them  by  the  idleness  and  freetiom  from  care  of 
their  wandering  existence.* 

By  the  time  of  Gherartlo*s  death,  however,  persecution  had  been 
sufficiently  sharp  and  long-continued  to  drive  the  Apostles  into 
denying  the  antliority  of  the  Holy  See  and  fonnulating  doctrines 
of  pronounced  hostility  to  the  Church.  An  epistle  written  by 
Fra  Dolcino,  about  a  month  after  Segarelli's  execution,  shows  tliat 
minds  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  founder  had  been  at  work 
framing  a  body  of  princ*:]i!cs  suited  to  zealots  chafing  under  the 
domination  of  a  corrupt  church,  and  eagerly  yearning  for  a  higher 
theory  of  life  than  it  coultl  furnish.  Joachim  had  promised  tliat 
the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  open  with  the  year  13*10.  That 
prophecy  had  been  fulfillal  by  the  appearance  of  Segarelli,  whose 
mission  had  then  commenced.  Tacitly  accepting  this  coincidence, 
Dolcino  pnxjeeds  to  describe  four  successive  states  of  the  Church. 
The  first  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ ;  the  sec- 
ond from  Christ  to  Silvester  and  Constantino,  during  which  the 
Church  was  holy  and  poor ;  the  third  from  SUvester  to  Segarelli, 
during  which  the  Church  docUned,  iu  spite  of  the  reforms  intro- 
duced b}'  Benalict,  Dominic,  anil  Francis,  until  it  had  wholly  lost 

•  SftUmbene,  pp.  113, 117, 121.— LiU  Sontcntt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  360-1.— Mura- 
tori  S.  R.  I.  IX.  455-7.— Bcru.  Guidon.  Prnctica  P.  v.  — Eyiueric.  P.  lu  Q.  11. 

The  tetil  of  contineuce  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  iuquisitore,  and  yet 
vrhiin  practised  by  St.  Aldhclm  it  was  coDaidcred  as  proof  of  Bupercminent 
sanctity  (Girald.  Conibrena.  Gemm.  Ecclcs.  Dist.  ii.  c.  xv.).  The  coincidencOf  in 
IwcU  is  remarkable  between  the  periloua  follies  of  the  Apostles  aud  those  of  the 
ClmsUiia  zealotfi  of  the  third  ceutury,  ixa  described  uod  conduiuued  by  Cypriaa 
(Epist.  rv.  ad  Pumpon.). 
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the  cliarity  of  God.  The  fourth  state  was  commenced  by  Sega* 
rclli,  and  will  last  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Then  follow  praphe- 
ciexS  which  seem  to  be  based  on  those  of  the  Pseudo-Joachim'a 
Commentaries  on  Jeremiah.  The  Church  now  is  honoretl,  rich, 
and  wicked,  and  will  so  remain  until  all  clerks,  monks,  and  friars 
are  cut  off  with  a  cruel  death,  which  will  happen  within  three 
years.  Frc<lerio,  King  of  Trinacria,  who  had  not  yet  made  his 
peace  with  the  Holy  See,  was  regarded  as  the  coming  avenger,  in 
consequence,  doubtless,  of  his  relations  with  the  Spirituals  and  his 
tendencies  in  their  favor.  The  epistle  concludes  vdih  a  mixss  of 
Apocaly|)tical  prophecies  respecting  the  approaching  advent  of 
Antichrist,  the  triumph  of  the  saints,  and  the  reign  of  holy  por- 
erty  and  love,  which  is  to  follow  under  a  saintly  jiope.  The  seven 
angels  of  the  churches  are  declared  to  be  Benedict,  of  Ephesus ; 
Silvester,  of  Pergaraus ;  Francis,  of  Sardis ;  Dominic,  of  Lamlicea : 
Segarelli,  of  Smyrna  ;  Dolcino  himself,  of  Thyatira  ;  and  the  holy 
pope  to  come,  of  Philadelphia.  Dolcino  announces  himself  as  the 
special  envoy  of  God,  sent  to  elucidate  Scripture  and  the  prophe- 
cies, while  the  clergy  and  the  friars  are  the  ministers  of  Satan, 
who  persecute  now,  but  who  will  shortly  be  consumeil,  when  he 
and  his  followers,  -with  those  who  join  them,  will  prevail  till  the 
end.* 

Segarelli  had  perished  at  the  stake,  July  18,  and  already  in 
August  here  was  a  man  assuming  with  easy  assurance  the  danger- 
ous position  of  heresiarch,  proclaiming  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
GotI,  and  promising  his  followers  speedy  triumph  in  rewajti  for 
what  they  might  endure  under  his  leadership.  Whether  or  not 
he  believed  his  own  prophecies,  whether  he  was  a  ^vild  fanatic  or 
a  skilful  charlatan,  can  never  be  absolutely  determined,  but  the 
balance  of  probability  lies  in  his  truthfulness.  With  all  his  gifts 
as  a  bom  leader  of  men,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  if  he  had  not  be- 
lieve<l  in  his  mission  he  could  not  have  inspired  his  followers  with 
the  devotion  which  led  them  to  stand  by  him  through  Bufferings 
unendurable  to  ordinary  human  nature ;  while  the  cool  sagacity 
which  he  displayed  under  the  most  pressing  emergencies  moat 


•  Murotori  IX.  440-53.— Ouill.  Nangiac.  Oontin.  anD.  1806,— R.  Fran.  Pipini 
Cliron.  cap.  xv.  (Murntori,  IX.  690).— Cf.  Lib.  Scut«Dtt.  luq.  Tolos.  p.  360.—' 
PeUyo,  Heterodoxos  EspoQoles,  I.  720. 
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have  been  inflametl  by  apocal3'ptic  visions  ere  he  could  have  em- 
barketl  in  an  entoq>rise  in  which  the  means  wore  so  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  end — ere  he  could  have  endeavored  single-handed  to 
overthrow  the  whole  majestic  stiiicture  of  the  theocratic  church  and 
orgtmizod  feudahsm.  Dante  recognized  the  greatness  of  Dolcino 
when  he  represents  him  as  the  only  living  man  to  whom  Maliomet 
from  the  depths  of  hell  deigns  to  send  a  message,  as  to  a  kindred 
spirit.  The  gootl  Spiritual  Franciscans,  who  endured  endless  per- 
secation  without  resistance,  could  only  explain  his  career  by  a 
revelation  made  to  a  servant  of  God  beyond  the  seas,  that  he  was 
possessed  by  a  malignant  angel  named  Furcio.* 

The  paternity  of  Dolcino  is  variously  attributed  to  Giulio,  a 
priest  of  Trontano  in  the  Val  d'Ossola,  and  to  Giulio,  a  hermit  of 
Prato  in  the  Valsesia,  near  Novara.  Brought  as  a  child  to  Yer- 
oelli,  he  was  bred  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  by  a  priest  named 
Agosto,  who  hatl  him  carefully  trained.  Gifted  with  a  brilliant 
intellect,  he  soon  became  an  excellent  scholar,  and,  though  small 
of  stature,  ho  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  won  the  alTection  of 
all.  In  after-times  it  was  said  that  his  eloquence  and  jxirsuasive- 
ness  were  such  that  no  one  who  once  listened  to  him  could  ever 
throw  ofT  the  spell,  llis  connection  with  Vercelli  came  to  a  sud- 
den end.  The  priest  lost  a  sum  of  money  and  suspected  his  ser- 
vant Patras.  The  man  took  tiie  boy  and  by  tortui'ing  him  forced 
hjin  to  confess  the  theft — rightly  or  wrongly.  The  priest  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  matter  from  becoming  public,  but  shame  and 
terror  caused  Dolcino  to  depart  in  secret,  and  we  lose  sight  of  him 
until  we  hear  of  him  in  Trent,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Apostles, 
He  had  joined  the  sect  in  1391 ;  he  must  early  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent position  in  it,  for  ho  atlmitted  in  hia  final  confession  that  ho 
had  thrice  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  had  thrice  ab- 
jured. This  he  could  do  without  forfeiting  his  iK>sition,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  sect,  which  greatly  angereil  the  in- 
({uisitors,  that  deceit  was  lawful  when  before  the  Inquisition ;  that 

*  UUt.  Tribulst.  (qbi  sap.). 

Or  (U  a  Fnl  Dolcin  dunque  che  k*  anni, 

Tu  che  forse  vedmi  il  sole  in  breve, 

S*  egli  non  vuol  qut  tosto  seguitarmi; 
SI  di  viranda,  cbc  atretta  di  nere 

Non  rccbi  la  rittoria  al  Noare9e» 

Ch^  altrimenti  acqaistor  Don  aaria  Uotc. — Ihpshso,  zzvin^ 
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oaths  could  then  be  taken  with  the  lips  and  not  with  the  heart ; 
but  that  if  death  could  not  be  escaped,  then  it  was  to  be  endured 
cheerfully  and  patiently,  witliout  lietroying  accomplices.* 

For  three  j^ears  after  his  epistle  of  August,  1300,  we  know  noth- 
ing of  Dolcino's  movements,  except  that  he  is  heard  of  in  Milan, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Corao,  but  they  were  busy  years  of  prop- 
agandisin  and  organization.  Tlic  time  of  promised  lil)eration 
camo  and  |>assed,  and  the  Church  was  neither  shattered  nor 
aniondetl.  Yet  tlie  capture  of  Boniface  VIII.  at  Anagni,  in  Scp- 
temix>r,  1303,  followed  by  liis  death,  tnight  well  seem  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end,  and  the  fultilment  of  the  prophecy.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1308,  therefore,  Dolcino  issued  a  second  epistle,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced as  a  revelation  from  God  that  the  first  year  of  the  tribu- 
lations of  the  Church  had  begun  in  the  fall  of  Boniface,  In  130i 
Frederic  of  Trinacria  would  become  emperor,  and  would  destroy 
the  cartlinals,  with  the  new  evil  pope  whom  they  had  just  elected; 
in  1305  he  would  carry  desolation  through  the  ranks  of  all  prel- 
ates and  ecclesiastics,  whose  wickechiess  was  daily  increasing. 
Until  that  time  the  faithful  must  lie  hid  to  escape  persecution,  but 
then  they  would  come  forth,  they  would  be  joinetl  b}'  the  Spirituals 
of  the  other  orders,  they  would  receive  the  giuco  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  would  fonn  the  new  Church  which  would  endure  to  the  end. 
Meanwhile  he  announced  himself  as  the  ruler  of  the  Apostolic 
Congregation,  consisting  of  four  thousand  souls,  living  >vithoat 
external  obedience,  but  in  the  obedience  of  the  Spirit.  About  a 
hunilrcd,  of  either  sex,  were  organized  in  control  of  the  brethren, 
and  he  had  four  ])rincipal  lieutenants,  Longino  Catt^ineo  da  Ber- 
gamo, Fetlerigo  da  Novara,  Alberto  da  Otranto,  and  Valderigo  d 
Brescia.  Suj>erior  to  these  was  his  dearly-luved  sister  in  Christ, 
Margherita.  Margherita  tli  Trank  is  described  to  us  as  a  woman 
of  noble  birth ,  considerable  fortune,  and  surpassing  beauty,  who  had 
been  etlucated  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  Trent.  Dolcino 
hatl  been  the  agent  of  the  convent,  and  had  thus  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. Infatuated  with  him,  she  iled  with  him,  and  remained 
constant  to  the  last.    Ue  always  maintained  that  their  relations 

•  Benvenuto  ila  Imola(Muratori  Antiq.  III.  457-9). — Beacnpfe,  La  Novara  Sacra, 
Novara,  1878,  p.  157.— BaggioUni,  Dolcino  e  i  Palarini,  Novarn,  1S38,  pp.  35-C.— 
Hifit.  Dulcin.  Hsrcsiarcb.  (Muratori.  S.  R.  L  IX.  43G-7).— Addit.  od  Hist.  (Ibid. 
457,  460). 
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were  pnrely  spiritujil,  but  this  was  naturally  doubted,  and  the 
churchmen  asserted  that  she  bore  him  a  child  whose  birth  was 
represented  to  the  faithfid  as  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

Although  in  this  letter  of  December,  1303,  Dolcino  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  concealment,  perhaps  the  expected  approaching  fru- 
ition of  his  hopes  may  have  encouraged  him  to  relax  his  j>recaution8. 
Returning  in  1304  to  the  home  of  his  youth  with  a  few  sectaries 
clad  in  the  white  tunics  and  sanihils  of  the  Order,  he  commenced 
making  converts  in  the  neighborho(Hl  of  Gattinara  and  Serravalle, 
two  villages  of  the  Valsesia,  a  few  leagues  al>ove  VercellL  The  In- 
quisition was  soon  upon  the  track,  and,  failing  to  catch  hini,  inmlo 
the  people  of  Serravalle  pay  dearly  for  the  favor  which  they  had 
Bhown  him.  Deep-seated  discontent,  both  with  the  Church  and 
their  feudal  lords,  can  alone  explain  the  assistance  which  Dolcino 
received  from  the  hardy  population  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Aljjs, 
when  he  was  forced  to  raise  openly  the  standard  of  revolt.  A 
short  distance  above  Serravalle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  a 
stream  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Ilosa,  lay  Borgo  di  Sesia,  in 
the  diocese  of  I^ovara.  Thither  a  rich  husbandman,  much  esteemed 
bv  his  neighbors,  named  Milano  Sola,  invited  Dolcino,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  he  remained  there  undisturbed,  making  converts  and 
receiving  his  disciples,  whom  he  seems  to  have  summoned  from  dis- 
tant parts,  as  though  resolved  to  make  a  stand  and  tiike  advantage 
of  the  development  of  his  apocalyptic  prophecies,  l^parations 
made  to  dislodge  him,  however,  convinced  him  that  safety  was 
onlv  to  be  found  in  the  AIj^s,  and  uinler  the  guidance  of  Milano 
Sola  the  Aj>ostles  moved  up  towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Sesia, 
and  established  themselves  on  a  mountain  crest,  difficult  of  access, 
where  they  built  huts.  Thus  passed  the  year  1304.  Their  num- 
bers were  not  inconsiderable — some  fourteen  hundred  of  both  sexes 
— inflamed  with  religious  zeal,  regarding  Dolcino  as  a  prophet  whose 
lightest  word  was  law.  Thus  contumaciously  assembled  in  deJiance 
of  the  simimons  of  the  Inquisition,  they  were  in  open  rebeUion 


•  Corio,  Htst.  Milancfli,  flan.  1307.— Bcut.  da  Imola,  loc.  cit— Add itamen turn 
CMurntori  IX.  454-55,  450).— Baggiolioi,  pp.  36-7. 

Dolcino's  two  epistles  were  formally  condemned  by  tlic  Bishop  of  Pnrma  and 
Fii  Manfrcdo,  the  inquisitor,  and  must  therefore  have  been  circulated  ouUide  of 
thf  sect  (Eyracric.  Direct.  Inq.  P.  il  Q.  29). 
III.— 8 
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against  the  Church.  The  Stato  also  soon  became  their  enemy,  for  as 
the  year  1305  opened,  their  slender  stock  of  p^o^^sions  was  exhausted 
and  they  replenislied  their  stores  by  raids  upon  the  lower  valleys.* 
The  Church  could  not  afford  to  brook  this  open  defiance,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  complaints  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  which  filled 
the  land,  yet  it  shows  the  dread  wliich  Dolcino  already  inspired 
that  recourse  was  had  to  the  pope,  under  whose  auspices  a  formal 
crusatio  was  preached,  in  order  to  raise  a  force  deejued  sufficient 
to  exterminate  the  heretics.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  Clement  V. 
after  his  election,  June  5,  1305,  was  to  issue  bulls  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  next  step  was  to  hold  an  assembly,  August  24,  where  a 
league  was  formed  and  an  agreement  signed  pledging  the  assem- 
bled nobles  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  destroy  the  Ga»- 
zari,  who  had  l>een  driven  out  of  Sesia  and  Biandrate,  but  had  not 
ceaseil  to  trouble  the  land.  Armed  with  the  papal  commissions, 
Ruinerift,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  and  the  inquisitors  rabed  a  consider- 
able force  and  advanced  to  the  mountain  refuge  of  the  AjK>stIes, 
Dolcino,  seeing  th<j  futility  of  resistance,  decamped  by  night  and  es- 
titblishetl  his  little  comnmnity  on  an  almost  inaccessible  niounUiin, 
and  the  cnisiulers,  a]>])arontly  thinking  them  dispersed,  withdrew. 
Dolcino  was  now  fairly  at  bay ;  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  re- 
sistance, and  since  the  Church  was  resolved  on  war,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  at  least  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.  His 
new  rc^troat  was  on  the  Paretc  Calvo — the  Bare  Wall — whose 
name  sufficiently  describes  its  character,  a  mountain  overlooking 
the  village  of  Camjiertogno.  On  this  stronghold  the  Apostles 
forlifie<l  themselves  and  constructed  such  habitations  as  they  could, 
and  from  it  they  ravaged  the  neighl>oring  valleys  for  subsistence. 
The  PodestA  of  Varallo  asscmblc<l  the  men  of  the  Valsesia  to  dis- 
loflgo  them,  but  Dolcino  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  attacke<l  him  with 
stones  and  such  other  weapons  as  the  Apostles  chanced  to  have, 
and  took  him  prisoner  with  most  of  his  men,  obtaining  ransoms 
which  enabled  the  sectaries  to  sup]K)it  life  for  a  while  longer. 
Their  depredations  continued  till  all  the  land  within  striking  dis- 
tance was  reduced  to  a  desert,  tlie  churches  de9poilod,  and  the  in- 
habitants driven  off.f 


•  Hist.  DulciB.  (Marntori  IX.  428-9).— Bescopfe,  loc  cit. 
t  Hist.  Dulctn.  (Muratori  IX.  4S0-1).— Beacap^  loc.  dt 
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The  winter  of  1305-6  put  to  the  test  the  endurance  of  the  her- 
etics on  their  bare  mountain-top.  As  Lent  caine  on  they  were  re- 
duced to  eating  mice  and  other  vermin,  and  hay  cooked  in  grease. 
The  position  became  untenable,  and  on  the  night  of  March  10, 
cora|>eUe<l  by  stern  necessity  to  abandon  their  weaker  companions, 
ihey  left  the  Parete  Calvo»  and,  building  patlis  which  seemed  im- 
possible over  high  mountains  and  through  deep  snows,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  Monte  Itubello,  overlooking  the  village  of 
Triverio,  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli.  By  this  time,  through  want 
and  exhaustion,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  about  a  thousand. 
and  the  sole  i)ro\'i8ions  which  they  brought  with  them  were  a  few 
scraps  of  meat.  With  such  secrecy  and  expedition  had  the  move 
been  executed  that  the  first  intimation  that  the  people  of  Triverio 
had  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  dreaded  iieretics  was  a  foray  by 
night,  in  which  their  town  was  ravaged.  We  do  not  hear  that 
any  of  the  unresisting  inlmbitants  were  slain,  but  wo  ore  tolii  that 
thirty-four  of  the  Apostles  were  cut  oil'  in  their  i-etreat  and  put  tc* 
death.  The  whole  region  was  now  alarmed,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Vercelli  i*aised  a  second  force  of  crusaders,  who  bravely  advance<l 
to  Monto  Rubello.  Dolcino  was  rapidly  learning  the  art  of  war ; 
he  made  a  sally  from  liis  stronghold,  thougli  again  we  learn  that 
some  of  his  combatants  were  armed  only  with  stones,  and  the 
bishop's  troops  were  lioatcni  back  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners 
who  were  exchiujged  for  food.* 

The  heretic  encampment  was  now  organized  for  permanent  oc- 
cupation. Fortifications  wero  thrown  up,  houses  built,  and  a  well 
dug.  Thus  rendered  inexpugnable,  the  hunted  Apostles  were  in 
safety  from  extenial  attack,  and  on  their  Alpine  crag,  with  all 
mankind  for  enemies,  they  calmly  awaited  in  their  isolation  the 
fulfilment  of  Dolcino's  prophecies.  Their  immediate  danger  was 
stan^ation.  The  mountain-tops  furnished  no  foo<l,  and  the  remains 
of  the  episcopal  army  stationed  at  Mosso  maintained  a  strict 
blockade-  To  relieve  himself,  early  in  May,  Dolcino  by  a  clever 
stratagem  lui*ed  them  to  an  attack,  set  uprm  tliem  from  an  am- 
bush, and  dispersed  them,  capturing  many  prisoners,  who,  as  be- 
fore, were  exchanged  for  provisions.  The  bishop's  resources  were 
exhausted.    Again  he  appealed  to  Clement  V.,  who  graciously 


Hi»t.  Dulcin.  (Sluratori  IX  430-2). 
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anathoraatized  the  heretics,  and  offered  ])lenary  indulgence  to  all 
who  would  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  for  thirty  days  against 
them,  or  pa}-  a  recruit  for  such  service.  The  papal  letters  were 
published  far  and  wide,  the  Verceliese  ardently  8upi>orted  their 
aged  bishop,  who  personally  accorapanieil  the  crosado;  a  large 
force  was  raised,  neighboring  heights  were  seized  and  machines 
erected  which  threw  stones  into  the  heretic  encampment  and  de- 
molished their  huts.  A  desi>erate  stiniggle  took  place  for  the  pos- 
session of  one  commanding  eminence,  where  mutual  slaughter  so 
deeply  tinged  the  waters  of  the  Iliccio  that  its  name  became 
changed  to  that  of  Rio  Camaschio,  and  bo  strong  was  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  popular  mind  that  within  the  lost  century  it 
M'ould  have  fared  ill  with  any  sceptical  traveller  who  shoidd  aver 
^ntbin  hearing  of  a  mountaineer  of  the  district  that  its  color  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  neighboring  torrents.* 

This  thirtl  crusade  wiis  as  fruitless  as  its  predecessors.  The 
assailants  were  repulsed  and  fell  back  to  Mosso,  Trivcrio,  and 
Crevacoro,  while  Dolcino,  profiting  by  experience,  fortified  and 
garrisoned  six  of  the  neighboring  heights,  from  which  he  harried 
the  surrounding  country  and  kept  his  people  supplied  with  food. 
To  restrain  them  the  crusaders  built  two  forts  and  maintaineil  a 
heavy  force  within  them,  but  to  little  purpose.  Mosso,  Triverio, 
Cassato,  Flecchia,  and  other  towns  were  burned,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  wanton  spoliation  and  desecration  of  the  churches  show  how 
thoroughly  antisaceniotal  the  sect  had  become.  Driven  to  des- 
peration, the  ancient  loving-kindness  of  their  creed  gave  place  to 
the  cruelty  which  they  learned  from  their  assailants.  To  deprive 
them  of  resources  it  was  forbidden  to  exchange  food  with  them 
for  prisoners,  and  their  captives  were  mercilessly  put  to  death. 
According  to  the  contemporary  inquisitor  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debtetl  for  these  details,  since  the  days  of  Adam  there  had  never 
been  a  sect  so  execrable,  so  abominable,  so  horrible,  or  which  in  a 
time  so  short  accomphshod  so  much  evil.  The  worst  uf  it  was 
that  Dolcino  infused  into  his  followers  his  own  unconqueniblo 
spirit.  In  male  attire  the  women  accompanied  the  men  in  their 
expeditions.  Fanaticism  rendered  them  invincible,  and  so  great 
was  the  terror  which  they  inspired  that  the  faithful  fled  from  the 


•  Hist.  Dulcin  (Muratori  IX  433-4.)— Bjigginllni,  p.  131. 
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of  these  dogs,  of  whom  vre  ore  told  a  few  would  put  to  flight 
host  and  utterly  destroy  thorn.     The  lantl  was  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants,  an<I  in    December,  seized  witli   a  sudden  panic,  the 
crusaders  evacuated  one  of  the  forts,  and  the  garrison  of  the  other, 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  men,  was  rescued  with  difficulty.* 

Dolcino's  fanaticism  and  military  skill  ha<l  thus  triumphed  in 
the  field,  but  the  fatal  weakness  of  his  position  lay  in  his  inability 
to  supjwrt  his  followers.  This  was  clcjirly  apprehended  by  the 
Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  built  five  new  forts  around  the  heretic 
]X)6ition ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  all  the  roads  and  passes  were 
strictly  guarded  so  that  no  help  should  reach  them,  we  may  infer 
that,  in  spite  of  the  devastation  to  which  they  had  been  driven, 
they  still  had  friends  among  the  ]>opulation.  This  policy  waa 
successful.  During  the  winter  of  1306-7  the  sufferings  of  the 
Apostles  on  their  snowy  mountain-top  were  frightful.  Hunger 
and  cold  did  their  work.  Many  |)orished  from  exhaustion.  Others 
barely  maintained  life  on  grass  and  leaves,  when  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  them.  Cannilxdism  was  resorted  to ;  the  bodies 
of  their  enemies  who  fell  in  successful  sorties  were  devoured,  and 
even  those  of  their  comrades  who  8Uocuinl>cd  to  starvation.  The 
pious  chronicler  informs  us  that  this  miser}'  was  brought  upon 
them  by  the  prayers  and  vows  of  the  good  bishop  and  his  Hock.f 
To  this  there  could  be  but  one  ending,  and  even  the  fervid 
genius  of  Dolcino  could  not  indefmit-cly  postjx)ne  the  inevitable. 
As  the  dreary  Alpine  winter  drew  to  an  end,  towards  the  close  of 
March,  the  bishop  organized  a  fourth  crusade.  A  largo  army  was 
raised  to  deal  with  the  gaunt  and  hagganl  survivors ;  hot  fighting 
occurred  during  Passion  Week,  and  on  Holy  Thursday  (March 
23,  1307)  the  last  entrenchments  were  carried.  The  resistance 
hiul  l>een  stubborn,  and  again  the  Ylio  Camaschio  ran  re<l  with 
blood.  No  quartor  was  given.  "  On  that  day  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  the  hei-etics  perishe<l  in  the  flames,  or  in  the  river,  or  by 
the  sword,  in  the  cruellest  of  deaths.  Thus  they  who  ma<io  s])ort 
of  God  the  Eternal  Father  and  of  the  Catholic  faith  came,  on  the 
day  of  the  Last  Supper,  through  hunger,  steel,  fire,  i>cstilence,  and 
all  wretchedness,  to  shame  and  disgraceful  death,  as  they  deserved." 


•  UiBt.  Dulcin.  Ofiimtori  IX  434,487-8). 
t  Hiat  Dulcin.  (lb.  439-40). 
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Strict  orders  had  been  given  by  the  bishop  to  capture  alive  Dol- 
cino  and  his  two  chief  subordinates,  Margherita  and  Longino  Cat- 
taneo,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  when  tbey  were  brought  to 
him  on  Saturday,  at  the  castle  of  Bielhi.* 

No  case  could  be  clearer  than  theirs,  and  yet  the  bishop  deemed 
It  necessary  to  consult  Pope  Clement — a  ])erfectly  su|)erfluous 
ceremony,  explicable  perhaps,  as  Gallenga  suggests,  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  aflfordetl  of  begging  assistance  for  his  ruined  dio- 
cese and  exhausted  treasury.  Clement's  avance  responde<l  \n  a 
niggardly  fashion,  tliough  the  extravagant  pa»an  of  triumph  in 
which  the  pope  hastened  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  to  Philippe  le 
Bel  on  the  same  evening  in  which  he  received  them  shows  how 
deep  was  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  audacious  revolt  of  the  handful 
of  Dolcinists.  Tiie  Hishops  of  Vercelli,  Novara,  and  Pavia,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Luccdio  were  gi'antod  the  firat  fruits  of  aU  benefices  be- 
coming vacant  dui-ing  the  next  three  years  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, and  the  former,  in  addition,  was  exempted  during  life  from 
the  exactions  of  papal  legates,  with  some  other  privileges.  While 
awaiting  this  resjwnse  the  prisoners  were  kejit,  chained  hami  and 
foot  and  neck,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  at  Vercelli,  with 
numerous  guards  posted  to  prevent  a  rescue,  indicating  a  knowl- 
edge that  there  existed  deep  popular  sympathy  for  the  rebels 
against  State  and  Church.  The  customary  efforts  were  made  to 
procure  confession  and  abjuration,  but  while  the  prisoners  boldly 
affirmed  their  faith  they  were  deaf  to  all  offers  of  reconciliation. 
Dolcino  even  jwi'sisted  in  his  prophecies  that  Antichrist  would 
appear  in  three  yeai*s  and  a  half,  when  he  and  his  followers  would 
i>e  translated  to  Paradise ;  that  after  the  death  of  Antichrist  he 
would  return  to  the  earth  to  be  the  holy  pope  of  the  new  church, 
when  all  the  infidels  would  be  converteil.  About  two  months 
passed  away  before  Clement's  orders  were  receive<l,  that  they 
shoiUd  be  tried  and  punished  at  the  scene  of  their  crimes.  The 
customary  assembly  of  experts  was  convened  in  Vercelli ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  guilt,  and  they  were  abandoned  to 


*  Hiat.  Dulcln.  (Muratori  IX.  480). 

Ptolemy  of  Luccn,  who  is  good  conlcniporaneous  authority,  puta  the  nombcr 
of  those  captured  with  Dolcino  nt  one  hundred  nnd  fifty,  nnd  of  those  who 
perished  through  exposure  nnd  by  the  Bword  at  only  about  three  hunOrcd. 
—Hist,  Eccles.  Lib.  sxiv.  (Muratori  XI.  1227). 
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the  secular  arm.  For  the  superfluous  cruelty  which  followed  the 
Church  was  not  responsible ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  terror 
of  the  secular  authorities,  leading  them  to  repress  by  an  awful 
example  the  over-present  danger  of  a  peasant  revolt.  On  Juno 
1,  1307,  the  prisoners  were  brought  forth,  Alargherita's  beauty 
moved  all  hcjirts  to  com[):ission,  anil  this,  coupled  with  the  reports 
of  her  wealth,  led  many  nobles  to  offer  her  uuirriago  ami  [lurdon 
if  she  would  abjure,  but,  constant  to  her  faith  and  to  Dolcino,  she 
preferred  the  stake.  She  was  slowly  burned  to  death  before  his 
eyes,  and  then  comraence<i  his  more  prolonged  torture.  Mounted 
on  a  cart,  provided  with  braziers  to  keep  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ment heated,  he  was  slowly  driven  along  the  roads  through  that 
long  summer  day  and  torn  gradually  to  jweces  with  red-hot  pincers. 
The  marvellous  constancy  of  the  man  was  shown  by  his  enduring 
it  without  rewarding  his  torturers  with  a  single  change  of  feature. 
Only  when  his  nose  was  wrenched  off  was  observed  a  slight  shiver 
in  the  shoulders,  and  w^hen  a  yet  crueller  pang  was  inilicted,  a 
single  sigh  escaped  him.  While  he  was  thus  dying  in  linger- 
ing torture  Longino  Cattaneo,  at  BielLo,  was  shnilarly  utilized  to 
afford  a  salutary  warning  to  the  people.  Thus  the  enthusiasts 
expiated  their  dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind.* 

Complete  as  was  Dolcino'S  failure,  his  character  and  his  fate 
left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  population.  The  Paroto 
Calvo,  liis  first  mountain  refuge,  was  considered  to  bo  haunted  by 
evil  spirits,  whom  he  had  left  to  guard  a  treasure  buried  in  a 
cave,  and  who  excited  such  tempests  when  any  one  invaded  their 
domain  that  the  people  of  Triverio  were  forced  to  maintain  guards 
to  warn  off  persistent  treasure  -  seekers.     Still  stronger  was  the 


•  Mttriotti  (A-  Galcnga),  Fra  DoIcido  and  his  Times,  London,  1833,  pp.  287- 
88.— Rcgest.  Clement  PP.  V.  T.  n.  pp.  79-82,  88  (Ed.  Bcnediclintt,  Romip,1886). 
— Moshcima  Kctzergescliichte  I.  395,— UglieUi,  Italia  Sacra,  Ed.  1652,  IV.  1104- 
8.— Hiat.  Dulcin.  (Muratori  IX.  436,  440).— Benv.  da  Imola  (Muratori  Anliq.  UI. 
450).— Bernard.  GuiUon.  ViL  Clement.  PP.  V.  (Muratori  IIL  l  674).— Bescapfe, 
loc.  cit. 

The  punishment  inflicted  on  Dolcino  and  Longino  was  not  exceptional.  By 
ftHilancac  statute  of  1303  nil  secret  attempts  upou  the  life  of  any  member  of  a 
liimily  with  wl)om  the  criminal  lived  were  subject  to  a  penalty  precisely  the 
lame  in  all  dctnils,  except  that  it  ended  by  attaching  the  offender  to  a  wheel 
and  leaving  him  to  perish  \n  prolonged  agony. — Anttqaa  Dacum  Mcdioloni 
Decrcta,  p.  187  (Mediolani,1654). 
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influence  which  he  exerted  upon  his  fastness  on  Monte  Rubellc 
It  became  known  as  the  Monte  dei  GazzarL,  and  to  it,  as  to  an 
accurseil  spot,  priests  grew  into  the  habit  of  consigning  demons 
whom  they  exorcised  on  account  of  hail-storms.    The  result  of 
this  was  that  the  congregated  spirits  caused  such  fearful  tem]>est8 
that  the  neighboring  lands  were  I'uined,  the  harvests  were  yoarlj 
destroyeil,  and  the  |>eople  re<luced  to  beggary.     Finally,  as  a  cure, 
the  inhabitants  of  Triverio  vowed  to  God  and  to  St.  Bernard  that 
if  they  were  relieved  they  would  biiiUl  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
a  chapel  to  St,  Bernard.     This  was  done,  and  the  mountain  thus 
acquire*!  its  modern  name  of  Monte  San  Bernardo.    Every  year  on 
June  15,  the  feast  of  St,  Bernani,  one  man  from  every  hearth  in 
the  surrounding  parishes  marched  with   their  priests  in  solemn 
procession,  bearing  crosses  and  banners,  and  celebrating  solemn 
services,  in  the  presence  of  crowds  assembled  to  gain  the  pardons 
grantcil  by  the  pope,  and  to  share  in  a  distribution  of  bread  pro- 
vide<l  by  a  sjKJcial  levy  made  on  the  parishes  of  Triverio  and 
Portola.    This  custom  lasted  till  the  French  invasion  under  Nar 
poleon.    Renewed  in  1815,  it  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
disoixlers  which  attended  it.    Again  resumed  in  1839,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  a  hurricane  which  is  still  in  the  Valsesia  attributed 
to  the  heresiarch,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  mountaineers 
see  on  the  mountain-crest  a  procession  of  Dolcinists  during  the 
night  before  its  celebration.     Dolciuo's  name  is  still  remembered 
in  the  valleys  as  that  of  a  great  man  who  perished  in  the  effort  to 
free  the  populations  from  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny.* 

Dolcino  and  his  immediate  band  of  followers  were  thus  ex- 
terminateil,  but  theru  remained  the  thousands  of  Apostles,  scattered 
throughout  the  land,  who  cherished  their  behef  in  secret.  Under 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  Inquisition,  the  harmless  eccentricities  of 
Segarelli  were  hardened  and  converted  into  a  strongly  antisacer* 
dotal  heresy,  antagonistic  to  Rome,  precisely  as  we  have  seen  the 
same  ivsult  with  tlie  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  Olivists.  There 
was  much  in  common  between  the  sects,  for  both  drew  their 
inspiration  from  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  Like  the  01i\nsts,  the 
Apostles  held  that  Christ  had  \vithdrawn  his  authority  from  the 

*  A.  Artiaco  (Rtviata  CristioDft,  1977, 145-^1).— Uiat.  Dulcia.  (Xuratori  IX. 
441-8).— Baggiolini,  pp.  105-71. 
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Church  of  Rome  on  account  of  its  wickedness ;  it  was  the  "Whore 
of  Babylon,  and  all  spiritual  power  was  transferred  to  the  Spiritual 
Congregation,  or  Order  of  Apostles,  as  they  styled  themselves. 
As  time  passe<l  on  without  the  fulfilment  of  the  apocidyjUic 
promisee,  as  Frederic  of  Trinacria  did  not  develop  into  a  deliverer, 
and  as  Antichrist  delayed  his  appearance,  they  seem  Ui  have  aban- 
doned these  hopes,  or  at  least  to  have  repressed  their  expression, 
but  they  continued  to  cherish  the  belief  that  they  had  attained 
spiritual  j>erfection,  releasing  them  from  all  obedience  to  man.  and 
that  there  was  no  salvation  outside  of  their  community.  Anti- 
sacerdotalism  was  thus  developed  to  the  fullest  extent.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  organization  in  the  Ortler.  Reception  was 
performed  by  the  simplest  of  ceremonies,  either  in  church  liefore 
the  altar  or  in  any  other  place.  The  postulant  stripped  himself 
of  all  his  garments,  in  sign  of  renunciation  of  all  property  and  of 
entering  into  the  perfect  state  of  evangelical  poverty ;  he  uttered 
no  vows,  but  in  his  heart  ho  promised  to  live  henceforth  in  poverty. 
After  this  he  was  never  to  receive  or  carry  money,  but  was  to  live 
on  cdms  spontaneously  offered  to  him,  and  was  never  to  reserve 
anything  for  the  morrow.  He  made  no  promise  of  obedience  to 
mortal  man,  but  only  to  God,  to  whom  alone  ho  was  subject,  as 
were  the  apostles  to  Christ.  Thus  all  the  externals  of  religion 
wore  brushed  aside.  Churches  were  useless ;  a  man  could  better 
worship  Christ  in  the  woods,  and  prayer  to  God  was  as  effective 
in  a  pigsty  as  in  a  consecrated  building.  Priests  and  prelates  and 
monks  were  a  detriment  to  the  faith.  Tithes  should  only  be  given 
to  those  whose  voluntary  poverty  rendered  it  superfluous.  Though 
the  sacrament  of  jx3nitenco  was  not  expressly  abrogate<l,  yet  the 
power  of  the  keys  wsis  virtually  annulled  by  the  principle  that  no 
pope  could  absolve  for  sin  unless  he  were  as  holy  as  St.  Peter, 
living  in  perfect  poverty  and  humility,  abstaining  from  wai'  and 
persecution,  and  permitting  every  one  to  dwell  in  liberty ;  and,  as 
all  prelates,  from  the  time  of  Silvester,  had  l^ecn  seilucers  and 
prevaricators,  excepting  only  Fra  Pier  di  MoiTone  (Celestin  V.), 
it  followed  that  the  indulgences  and  pardons  so  freely  hawked 
around  Christendom  were  worthless.  One  error  they  shared  with 
the  Waldenses — the  prohibition  of  oaths,  even  in  a  court  of  justice,* 


Addit  ad  Hiat  Dulcin.  (Muratori  IX.  4^5-7).— Bern.  Guidon.  Proct.  P.  v. 
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Tho  description  which  Bernard  Gui  gives  of  the  Apostles,  in 
order  to  guide  his  brother  inquisitors  in  their  detection,  shows  how 
fully  they  carried  into  practice  the  precepts  of  their  simple  creed. 
They  wore  a  special  habit,  closely  approaching  a  conventual  garb 
—  probably  the  white  mantle  and  cord  adopted  by  SegareUi. 
They  presented  all  the  exterior  signs  of  saiutliness.  As  they 
wandereil  along  the  roads  and  through  the  streets  they  sang 
hymns,  or  uttered  prayers  and  exliortations  to  re|)entance.  What- 
ever was  spontaneously  set  before  them  they  ate  with  thankful- 
ness, and  when  appetite  was  satisfied  the^^  left  what  might  remain 
and  carried  nothing  with  them.  In  their  humble  fashion  they 
seem  to  have  imitated  the  apostles  as  best  they  could,  and  to  have 
carried  ix)verty  to  a  pitch  which  Angelo  daClarino  himself  might 
have  envied.  Bernard  Gui,  in  addition,  deplores  their  intractable 
obstinacy,  and  adduces  a  case  in  which  he  had  kept  one  of  them 
in  prison  for  two  years,  subjecting  him  to  frequent  examination* 
before  he  was  brought  to  confession  and  repentance  —  by  what 
gentle  j>ersuasives  we  may  readily  guess.* 

All  this  may  seem  to  us  the  most  harmless  of  heresies,  and  yet 
the  impression  produced  by  the  exploits  of  Dolcino  caused  it  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable ;  and  the  eamestnesB 
of  the  sectaries  in  making  converts  was  rendered  dangerous  by 
their  drawing  their  chief  arguments  from  tho  e^il  lives  of  the 
clergy.  When  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  condemned 
in  the  Clementines,  Bernard  Gui  wrote  earnestly  to  John  XXIL, 
urging  that  a  clause  should  l>e  inserted  including  the  A]>06tles, 
whom  he  described  as  growing  Uke  weeds  and  spreading  from 
Italy  to  Languedoc  and  Spain.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  exag- 
gerations customary  in  such  matters,  but  about  tliis  time  a  Dol- 
ciniat  named  Jaoopo  da  Querio  was  discovered  and  burned  in  Avi- 
gnon. In  131G  Bernard  Gui  found  others  within  his  own  district, 
when  his  energetic  proceedings  soon  drove  the  poor  wretches  across 
the  Pyrenees,  and  he  addressed  urgent  letters  to  all  the  prelates 
of  Spain,  describing  them  and  calling  for  their  prompt  extermina- 
tion, which  resulted,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  five  of  the  heretics  at  far-off  Com]K)st€lla,  doubtless 
the  remnants  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle  Richard.    Possibly 
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this  may  have  driven  some  of  them  back  to  France  for  safety,  for 
in  the  auto  of  September,  1322,  at  Totilouse,  there  fignrea  the  Gali- 
cian  already  referred  to  named  Pedro  de  Ltigo,  who  liad  been 
strenuously  labored  with  for  a  year  in  prison,  and  on  his  abjura- 
tion was  incarcerated  for  life  on  bread  and  water.  In  the  same 
auto  thei-e  was  another  eul])rit  whose  fate  illustrates  the  Itorror 
and  teiTor  inspired  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Dolcinists.  Guillem 
Ruffi  had  been  previously  forceil  to  abjuration  as  a  Beguine,  and 
substM]uentIy  had  betrayed  two  of  his  former  associates,  one  of 
wjiom  had  been  burned  and  the  other  imprisoned.  This  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  yet, 
when  he  happened  to  state  that  in  Italy  there  were  Fraticelli 
jiirho  held  that  no  one  was  perfect  who  could  not  endure  the 
of  continence  above  alluded  to,  adding  that  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  himself  with  success,  and  hatl  taught  it  to  more 
than  one  woman,  this  was  considereil  sufficient,  and  Avithout  any- 
thing further  against  him  he  was  incontinently  burned  as  a  re- 
lai>8ed  heretic* 

In  spite  of  Bernard  Gui's  exaggerated  appreliensions.  the  sect, 
although  it  continuetl  to  exist  for  some  time,  gave  no  further  seri- 
ous trouble.  The  Council  of  Cologne  in  130C  and  that  of  Treves 
in  1310  aUude  to  the  Apostles,  showing  that  they  were  not  un- 
known in  Germany.  Yet  about  1335  so  well-informed  a  writer  as 
Alvar  Pelayo  sjjeaks  of  Dolcino  as  a  Beghard,  showing  how  soon 
the  memory  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  sect  had  f axled 
away.  At  this  yory  time,  however,  a  certain  Zoppio  was  secretly 
Bpreatiing  the  heresy  at  Rieti,  wliere  it  seems  to  have  found  nu- 
merous converts,  esjKJcially  among  the  women.  Attention  being 
called  to  it,  Fm  Simone  Filippi,  inquisitor  of  the  Homan  province, 
hastened  thither,  seized  Zoppio,  and  after  examining  him  delivered 
him  to  the  authorities  for  safe-keeping.  When  ho  desired  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  trial  the  magistrates  refused  to  surrender  the  pris- 
oner, and  abused  tlie  inquisitor.  Benedict  XI L  was  appealetl  to, 
who  scolded  roundly  the  recalcitrant  officials  for  defending  a  her- 
esy so  horrible  that  decency  forbids  his  describing  it ;  he  threat- 


•  AdJit  ad  Hist.  Dulcin.  (Muratori  IX.  458).— Bernard.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v. 
— Bernard-  OuidoD.  Oruvam.  (Doat,  XXX.  130-4).— llayra.  de  Fronciacbo  ( Archiv 
fttr  Lilt."  u.  K.  18S7,  p.  10.— Lib.  Sentcutt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  360-3, 881. 
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ened  them  vnih  exemplary  punishment  for  continued  contumacy, 
and  promised  that,  if  they  were  afraid  of  damage  to  the  repu- 
tation of  their  women*  the  latter  should  \ie  mildly  treated  ani! 
si^oreil  humihating  penance  on  giving  information  as  to  their  as- 
sociates.* 

After  a  long  interval  we  hear  of  the  Apostles  again  in  Langiie- 
doc,  whoro,  in  1308,  the  Council  of  Lavaur  calls  attention  to  them 
as  wandering  through  the  land  in  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  disseminating  errors  under  an  a]>pearance  of  exter- 
nal piety,  wherefore  they  are  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  punishe<l 
by  the  episcopal  courts.  In  1374  the  Conned  of  Narbonne  deemed 
it  necessary  to  repeat  this  injunction;  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
1402  and  140H  the  zeal  of  the  Inquisitor  Eylard  was  rewanled  in 
Lubec  and  AVismar  by  the  capture  and  burning  of  two  Apostles. 
Tliis  is  the  last  authentic  recoixi  of  a  sect  which  a  hundretl  years 
before  had  for  a  brief  space  inspired  so  wide  a  terror,t 

Closely  allied  with  the  Dolcinists,  and  forming  a  link  between 
them  and  the  German  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  were  some 
Italian  heretics  known  as  followers  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  of 
wiiom  a  few  scattered  notices  have  reached  us.  They  seem  to 
have  avoided  the  pantheism  of  the  Germans,  and  did  not  teach 
the  return  of  the  soul  to  its  Creator,  but  they  adopted  the  danger 
ous  tenet  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  who  in  this  life  can  become 
as  holy  as  Christ.  This  c^n  be  accomplished  by  sins  as  well  as 
by  virtues,  for  both  are  the  same  in  th.o  eye  of  God,  who  directs 
all  things  and  allows  no  human  free-will.  The  soul  is  purified  by 
sin,  and  the  greater  the  pleasure  in  carnal  indulgences  the  more 
nearly  they  represent  God.     There  is  no  eternal  punishment,  but 


•  Concil.  Coloniens.  aira.  1300  c.  1,  2  (Tlartzheim  TV.  100, 109).— Concil.  Trc- 
vireus.  ann.  1810  c.  60  (MftTtene  Thcsnnr.  IV.  250).— Alvar.  Pelag.  do  Plancln  Eo 
cles.  Lib.  n.  art.  Hi.  (fol.  166, 172,  Kd.  151 T).— Wadding,  ann.  1885,  No.  8-9.— Rny. 
Dald.  ann.  1335,  No.  03. 

t  Concil.  VaureiiB.  ann,  1368  c.  34 ;  Concil.  Narbonn.  ann.  1374  c,  5  (Tlanluin. 
Vn,  1818,  1880).— Herman.  Coracri  Chron.  ann.  1260,  1402  (Eccard.  Corp.  Hisl. 
Med.  iEviU.  006, 1185). 

I  have  already  referred  (Vol.  IL  p.  429)  to  the  y>orsccution  at  Prague,  in  1315.  of 
fiome  heretics  whom  Dubravius  qualifies  aa  Dolcinists,  but  who  probably  were 
Waldensos  and  Luciferans. 
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souls  not  sufficiently  purified  in  this  life  undergo  purgation  until 
admitted  to  heaven.* 

We  first  hear  of  these  sectaries  as  appearing  among  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  Assisi,  where,  under  active  proceedings,  seven  of  the 
friars  confessed,  abjured,  and  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  prison. 
When,  in  1309,  Clement  V.  sought  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Spirituals  and  Conventuals,  the  first  of  the  four  piMV 
liminary  questions  which  ho  put  to  the  contending  factions  related 
to  the  connection  between  the  Order  and  this  heresy,  of  which 
both  sides  promptly  sought  to  clear  themselves.  The  next  refer- 
ence to  them  is  in  April,  1311,  when  they  were  said  to  be  multi- 
plying rapidly  in  Spoleto,  among  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
and  Clement  sent  thither  Rairaundo,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  to  stamp 
out  the  new  heresy.  The  ellbrt,  was  unavailing,  for  in  13Si7,  at 
Florence.  Donna  Lapina,  belonging  to  the  sect  ''  of  the  Spirit " 
whose  members  believed  themselves  impeccable,  was  condemned 
by  Fm  Accursio.  tlio  inquisitor,  to  confiscation  and  wearing  crosses ; 
and  in  1329  Frd  Bartolino  da  Perugia,  in  announcing  a  general  in- 
quisition to  be  made  of  the  province  of  Assisi,  enumerates  the  new 
heresy  of  the  Spirit  of  Lilierty  among  those  which  he  proposes  to 
suppress.  More  important  was  the  case  of  Domenico  Savi  of  As- 
ooh,  who  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  piety.  In 
1337  he  abandonetl  wife  and  children  for  a  hermit's  life,  and  the 
bishop  built  for  him  a  cell  and  oratory.  This  gave  him  still  greater 
repute,  and  his  infiuence  was  such  that  when  he  began  to  dissemi- 
nate tlie  d(x;trines  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  which  he  undertook  by 
means  of  circulating  written  tracts,  the  number  of  his  followers  is 
reckoned  at  ten  thousand.  It  was  not  long  before  this  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  tried,  and  recanted,  while 
his  writings  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  His  convictions,  how- 
ever, were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  remain  orthodox.  He  re- 
lapsed, was  tried  a  second  time,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  was 
finally  condemned  by  the  Holy  Sec  in  1344,  when  lie  was  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm  and  burned  at  Ascoli.     As  nothing  is  said 


*  MS.  Bibl.  Caflanntenfto  A.  iv.  40. — I  owe  tlie  communication  of  thi^  ducu- 
ment  to  tlie  Ivtndncfts  of  M.Cbarlcs  Moliuier.  Sec  also  Amati,  Arctiivio  Storico 
IiaUano,  No.  38,  p.  14. 

For  the  connoction  betweea  these  heretics  and  the  DoldniaU,  compare  Ar- 
cluT  far  Lit-  u.  KirchcDgcscbicbtc,  1680,  p.  181,  with  1867,  pp.  13&-4. 
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about  the  fat6  of  his  disciples  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  escaped 
by  abjuration.  ITe  is  usually  classetl  with  the  Fraticelli,  but  the 
errors  attributed  to  hiin  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  that  sect, 
and  are  evidently  exaggerations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty.* 


Before  dismissing  the  career  of  Dolcino,  it  may  bo  worth  while 
to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  that  of  a  modem  prophet  which,  like 
the  cases  of  the  modem  Guglielmites,  teaches  us  that  such  spiritual 
phenomena  are  common  to  all  ages,  and  that  even  in  our  colder 
and  more  rationalistic  time  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  are  the 
same  as  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Dolcino  merely  organized  a  movement  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  nearly  half  a  centur}^  and  which  was  the  expression  of 
a  widely  diffused  sentiment.  David  Lazzaretti  of  Arcidosso  was 
both  founder  and  martyr.  A  wagoner  in  the  mountains  of  south- 
era  Tuscany,  his  herculean  strength  and  reaxly  speech  made  him 
widely  known  throughout  his  native  region,  when  a  somewhat 
wild  and  dissipated  youth  was  suddenly  converted  into  an  ascotic 
of  the  severest  typo,  dwelling  in  a  hermitage  on  Monte  Labbro,  and 
honored  with  revelations  from  God.  His  austerities,  his  visions, 
and  his  prophecies  soon  brought  him  disciples,  many  of  whom 
adopted  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  peasants  of  Arcidosso  revered 
him  avS  a  propliet.  He  claimed  that,  as  early  as  1S48,  he  had  been 
called  to  the  task  of  regenerating  the  world,  and  that  his  sudden 
conversion  was  caused  by  a  vision  of  St.  Peter,  who  imprinted  on 
his  forehead  a  mark  (0  +  C)  in  attestation  of  his  mission.  He 
was  by  no  means  consistent  in  his  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment. A  patriot  volunteer  in  1860,  ho  subsequently  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  Church  against  the  assaults  of  heretic  Germany,  hut 
in  187C  his  book,**  My  Struggle  with  God,'-  reveals  his  aspirations 
towards  the  heatlship  of  a  new  faith,  and  describes  him  as  carried 
to  lieaven  and  discoursing  with  Go<l,  though  ho  still  professed 
himself  faitliful  to  Rome  and  to  the  papacy.  The  Church  dis- 
dained his  aid  and  condemned  his  errors,  and  he  became  a  heren- 


"  Arcbiv  f&r  Litt.-  n.  Kircbcngeschichte,  1887,  pp.  51, 144-5^ — Ritjiiald.  um. 
1311,  No. 60-70;  ann.  1318,  No.-U.— Archiv.  Ji  Firenie,  Pror.a  Morim  NoTcUa, 
1827,  Ott,  31.— Pram  Ehrie,  Archiv  fGr  Lit-  ti.  KirchengMcbicfate,  188fi,  p.  180, 
— D'Argcntrt  L  l  830-7.— Cantii,  Eretici  d'ltaUa,  1. 183., 
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arch.  In  the  spring  of  187S  he  urged  the  adoption  of  sacertlotal 
marriage,  he  disregarde<l  fast-<lay8,  administored  communion  to  his 
disciples  in  a  rite  of  his  own,  and  composed  for  them  a  creed  of 
which  the  twenty-fourth  article  was,**  I  believe  that  our  founder, 
Da\"id  Lazzaretti,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  judgcH.1  and  condemned 
by  the  Roman  curia,  is  reiilly  Christ,  the  leader  and  the  judge." 
That  the  people  accepted  hira  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  for  thi'ee 
successive  Sundays  the  priest  of  Arcidosso  found  his  church  with- 
out a  worshipper.  David  founded  a  '*  Society  of  the  Uoly  League, 
or  Christian  Brotherhood  "  and  proclaimed  the  coming  Republic 
or  Kingtlom  of  God,  when  all  property  sboidd  bo  equally  divided. 
Even  this  communism  did  not  frighten  off  the  small  proprietors 
who  constituted  the  greater  portion  of  his  following.  There  was 
general  discontent,  owing  to  a  succession  of  unfortunate  harvests 
and  the  increasing  pressure  of  taxation,  and  when,  on  August  14, 
187S,  he  announcetl  that  ho  would  set  out  with  his  disciples  pcAco- 
fully  to  inaugurate  his  theoci*atic  n^publio,  the  whole  population 
gathered  on  Monte  Labbro.  After  four  days  spent  in  religious 
exercises  the  extraordinary  crusade  set  forth,  consisting  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  arrayed  in  a  fantastic  unifonn  of  re<l  and  blue, 
and  bearing  banners  and  garlands  of  tlowera  with  which  to  revolu- 
tionize society.  Its  triumphal  march  was  short.  At  the  villnge 
of  Arcidosso  its  progress  was  disputed  by  a  scjuad  of  nine  cara- 
bineers, who  poureil  volleys  into  the  defenceless  crowd.  Thirty- 
four  of  the  Lazzarettists  fell,  kille<l  and  wounded,  and  among  them 
David  himself,  with  a  bullet  in  Ids  brain.*  "Whether  he  was  en- 
I  thusiast  or  impostor  may  remain  an  open  question.  Travel  and 
K^ltudy  hiui  brought  him  training;  he  ^vas  no  longer  a  rude  moim- 

W  *  B&rzeUotti,  David  Lazzarctti  di  Arcidosso  detto  il  Snnto.    Bologna,  1835. 

I  Someivliftt  similar  is  the  career  of  itn  cx-scrgoant  of  the  Italian  nrmy  nnincd 

Gal»rielB  Donnici,  who  hua  founded  iu  the  Calabrian  highlands  a  sect  dignifying 
itself  with  the  title  of  the  Saints.  Gabriele  is  a  prophet  aixnonncing  the  advent 
of  A  new  Messiah,  who  is  to  come  not  as  a  lamb,  but  as  a  lion  breathing  ven- 
geftDCO  ftnd  onned  with  bloody  scourges,  lie  and  Ills  brother  AUeIc  were  tried 
for  the  mnrder  of  the  wife  of  the  latter,  Grazla  Funaro,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
the  sexual  alwininaUons  taught  in  the  sect.  They  were  condemned  to  hard  labor 
And  imprisonment, but  were  discharged  on  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Co- 
senza.  Other  misdeeds  of  the  sectaries  are  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  Italian  tribunala.— Rivista  Cristiiuia,  1887,  p.  57. 
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tain  peasant,  but  oonld  estimate  the  social  forces  against  which  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  could  reoi^nize  that  they  were 
insuperable  save  to  an  envoy  of  God,  Possibly  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Amiata  his  memory  may  linger  like  that  of  Boloino  in  the 
Yalsesia;  certain  it  is  that  many  of  his  disciples  long  expected  his 
resurrection. 


CHAPTEK   III. 


THE    FRATIOELLI. 


We  have  seen  how  John  XXII.  created  and  exterminated  the 
heresy  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  and  how  Michele  da  Cesena 
enforced  obedience  within  the  Order  as  to  the  question  of  gran- 
aries and  cellars  and  the  wearing  of  sliort  and  narrow  gowns. 
The  settlement  of  the  question,  however,  on  so  illogical  a  basis  as 
this  was  imjiossible,  especially  in  view  of  tlu5  restless  theological 
dogmatism  of  the  pope  and  his  inflexible  determination  tocnish  all 
dissidence  of  opinion.  Having  once  undertaken  to  silence  the  dis- 
cussions over  the  rule  of  poverty  which  had  caused  so  much  trouble 
for  nearly  a  century,  his  logical  intellect  letl  him  to  carry  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  the  principles  involved  in  liis  bulls  Quonun- 
damySancia  Bomana,  and  Ghriomm  EcdeHiain^  while  his  thorough 
worUUiness  rendere<l  him  incapable  of  anticipating  the  storm 
which  he  would  provoke.  A  character  such  as  his  was  unable  to 
comprehend  the  honest  inconsistency  of  men  like  Michele  and 
Bonagrazia,  who  could  bum  their  brethren  for  refusing  to  have 
granaries  and  cellars,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  ready  to 
endure  the  stake  in  vindication  of  the  absolute  poverty  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which  had  so  long  been  a  fundamental  belief  of 
the  Order,  and  hail  been  proclaimed  as  irrefragable  truth  in  the 
bull  Exiit  qui  eeminat 

In  fact,  under  a  pope  of  the  temperament  of  John,  the  ortho- 
dox Franciscans  had  a  narrow  and  dangertjus  path  to  ti-aul.  TIio 
Spirituals  were  burned  as  heretics  because  they  insisted  on  follow- 
ing their  own  conception  of  the  Rule  of  Francis,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  the  official  recognition  of  the  obligation  of 
poverty  was  shadowy  in  the  extreme.  The  Dominicans  wore  not 
slow  to  recognize  the  dubious  position  of  their  rivals,  nor  averse 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  they  could  bring  the  received  doc- 
trines of  the  Franciscan  Order  within  the  definition  of  the  new 
UI.— 9 
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heresy  they  would  win  a  triumph  that  might  prove  permanent. 
The  fiituation  was  so  artificial  and  so  untenable  that  a  catastrophe 
was  inevitable,  and  it  might  be  precipitated  by  the  veriest  tritle. 

In  1321,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Spirituals  was  at  its 
height,  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Jean  de  Beaune,  whom  we  luive 
seen  as  the  colleague  of  liemanl  Gui  and  the  jailer  of  iScmard 
Delicioux,  was  engaged  at  Narbonne  in  the  trial  of  one  of  the  pro- 
scnbed  sect.  To  pass  judgment  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  ex- 
perts, among  whom  was  the  Franciscan  Berenger  Talon,  teacher 
in  the  convent  of  Narbonne.  One  of  the  errors  which  he  repre- 
sented the  culprit  as  entertaining  was  that  Christ  and  the  a}X)stles, 
following  the  wa}-^  of  perfection,  had  held  no  possessions,  indi>ndu- 
ally  or  in  common.  As  this  was  the  universal  Franciscan  doctrine, 
we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  challenge  when  he  summoned  Frere 
Berenger  to  give  his  opinion  respecting  it.  Berenger  thereu}K)n 
replied  that  it  was  not  heretical,  having  been  defined  as  orthodox 
in  the  decretal  EjciU^  when  the  in(|uisitor  hotly  demanded  that  he 
should  recant  on  the  sjwt.  The  position  was  critical,  and  Beren- 
ger, to  save  himself  from  prosecution,  interjected  an  appeal  to  the 
pope.  He  hastened  to  Avignon,  but  found  that  Jean  de  Beaune 
liad  been  before  him.  He  was  arrested ;  the  Dominicans  every- 
wheiM?  took  up  the  rjucstion,  and  the  pope  allowed  it  to  be  clearly 
seen  that  his  s^TiipatUies  were  with  thciu.  Yet  the  subject  was  a 
dangerous  one  for  disputants,  as  the  bull  Utiii  had  anathematized 
all  who  should  attempt  to  gloss  or  discuss  its  decisions ;  and,  as  a 
pi-elimiuary  to  reopening  the  question,  John  was  obliged,  March 
26,  1322,  to  issue  a  special  bull,  Quia  nonnunquam,  \f\itveivi  he 
suspended,  during  his  pleasure,  the  censures  pronounced  in  Exiit 
qui  aeminat.  Having  thus  intimated  that  the  Church  had  erred 
in  its  former  definition,  he  proceeded  to  lay  before  liis  prehitefi 
and  doctors  the  significant  question  whether  the  pertinacious  as- 
sertion that  Christ  and  the  ajwstles  possessed  uotliing  individually 
or  in  common  was  a  heresy.* 

The  extravagances  of  the  Spirituals  had  borne  their  fruit,  and 
there  was  a  reaction  against  the  absur<l  laudation  of  poverty  which 
had  gro^s'n  to  be  a  fetich.    This  bore  hard  on  those  who  had  been 


( 


•  NicholauB  Minoritn  (Baluz.  ct  Mansi  UX.  207). — Cbron.  Gloasberger  onn, 
1321.— Wadding,  onn.  1821,  No.  1(V-10;  iinn.  1323.  No.  4fr-60. 
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iscientiously  trained  in  the  belief  that  the  abnegation  of  prop- 
erty was  the  surest  path  to  salvation ;  but  the  follies  of  the  ascetics 
had  become  uncomfoi'tablej  if  not  dangerous,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Church  to  go  behind  its  teachings  since  the  days  of  Antony 
and  Hilnrion  and  Simoon  Htylltes,  to  recur  to  the  common-scnso  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  admit  tliat,  like  the  Sabbath,  religion  was  made 
for  man  and  not  man  for  rehgion.  In  a  Tvork  written  some  ten 
years  after  this  time,  Alvar  Pelayo,  papal  penitentiary  and  himself 
a  Franciscan,  treats  the  subject  at  considerable  lengthy  and  doubt- 
less represents  the  views  which  found  favor  with  John.  The 
anchorite  sliouUI  be  wholly  demi  to  tlie  world  an*l  bhouki  never 
leave  his  hermitage;  memorable  is  the  abbot  who  refused  to  o|>en 
his  door  to  his  mother  for  fear  his  eye  should  rest  upon  her,  and 
not  less  so  the  monk  who,  when  his  brother  asked  him  to  come  a 
little  way  and  help  him  with  a  foundered  ox,  rephed/' Why  dust 
[ihou  not  ask  thy  brother  who  is  yet  in  the  world  ?"  "  But  he  Itas 
"been  dead  these  fifteen  years!'*  **  And  T  have  been  dead  to  the 
world  these  twenty  years  !"  Short  of  this  complete  renimeintion, 
all  men  should  earn  their  living  by  honest  labor.  In  spite  of  the 
illustrious  example  of  the  sleepless  monks  of  Dios,  the  apostolic 
command  '*Pray  without  ceasing"  (Thessal.  v.  17)  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally.  The  apostles  had  money  and  bought  food  (John 
IV.  8),  and  Judas  cArried  the  purse  of  the  Lonl  (John  xii.  fi).  Bet- 
ter than  a  life  of  beggar}^  is  one  blessed  by  honest  labor,  as  a 
swineherd,  a  shephcrtl,  a  cowherd,  a  mason,  a  blacksmith,  or  a 
charcoal-burner,  for  a  man  is  thus  fiUfilling  the  purpose  of  his  ci'e- 
,ation.  It  is  a  sin  for  the  able-bodied  to  live  on  charity,  and  thus 
mrp  the  alms  due  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  ngeil.  All  this 
is  a  lucid  interval  of  common-sense,  but  what  would  Aquinas  or 
Bonaventura  have  said  to  it,  for  it  sounds  like  the  echo  of  their 
great  antagonist.  William  of  Saint- Amour  i* 


•  Alvnr.  Pclftg.  dc  Pldticln  EcclesiiE  Lib.  i.  Art.  51.  fot.  105-0. 

In  fact,  the  advocates  of  poverty  did  not  miss  the  easy  opportunity  of  stigm.i- 
tizin^  their  antagoniata  as  followers  of  WilUam  of  Saint-Amour.  See  Tocco, 
'•  Cn  Codico  dclla  Marcinnn,"  Vcnesda,  1887,  pp.  19,  30  (Atenoo  Vcnoto.  ISSG- 
1887). 

The  MS.  of  which  Professor  Tocco  haa  hero  printed  the  most  important  por- 
tion!*, witli  clocidiitory  notes,  ia  a  coUoction  of  the  responses  made  to  the  question 
submitted  for  discussion  by  John  XXII.  as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  replies  to  the  question  submitted  by 
John  should  be  adverse  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
The  bishops  were  universally  assumed  to  bo  the  representatives  of 
I  he  latter,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  relisli  the  assertion  that 
their  prototypes  had  been  commanded  by  Christ  to  own  no  pro]>- 
erty.  The  Spirituals  had  ma<lc  a  point  of  this.  Olivi  had  proved 
not  only  that  Fmnciscans  promoted  to  the  episcopate  were  even 
more  bound  than  their  brethren  to  observe  the  Rule  in  all  its 
strictures,  but  that  bishops  in  general  were  under  obligation  to 
live  in  deeper  poverty  than  the  members  of  the  most  perfect  Or- 
der. Now  that  there  was  a  chance  of  justifying  their  worldliness 
and  luxury,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  lost.  Yet  John  himself  for 
a  while  held  his  own  opinion  suspended.  In  a  debate  before  the 
consistory,  Ubertino  da  Casale,  the  former  leader  of  the  orthoilox 
Spirituals,  was  summoned  to  present  the  Fiunciscan  view  of  the 
l>overty  of  Christ,  in  answer  to  the  Dominicans,  and  we  are  told 
that  John  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  argument.  Unluckily,  at 
the  General  Chapter  held  at  Perugia,  May  30, 1322,  the  Francis- 
cans Hpiieiilcd  to  Christfjudora  at  large  by  a  definition  addressed  to 
all  the  faithful,  in  which  they  proved  that  the  absolute  poverty  of 
Christ  was  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  bulls  Exiit  and  Esdvi  de  ParadUo^  and  that  John  himself  had 
approved  of  these  in  his  bull  Qiwnwidam,  Another  and  more 
comprehensive  utterance  to  the  same  effect  received  the  signatures 
of  all  the  Franciscan  masters  and  bachelors  of  theology  in  France 
and  England.     With  a  disputant  such  as  John  this  was  an  act  of 


apostles.  Thcjr  arc  siguificant  of  the  general  reaction  agninst  the  previously  pre- 
vailing clogma,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which,  as  soon  as  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  was  safe,  the  prelates  rcpudiuted  ii  doctrine  condemnatory  ofthe  tem- 
poralities so  industriously  accumulated  by  all  classes  of  eoclcaiastica.  There 
were  but  eight  replies  affirming  the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  these  were  aU  from 
Franciscans — the  CardiuaUof  Albano  and  San  Vitale,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno, 
tbu  Biahops  of  Cafia,  Lisbon,  Riga,  and  BadajoR,nnd  an  unknown  master  of  ihe 
Order.  On  the  other  aide  there  were  fourteen  cardinals,  including  even  Napolcone 
Otskii,  the  protector  of  the  Spirituals,  and  a  large  number  of  archbishops^ 
bi.*hops,  abbots,  and  doctors  of  theology.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  the 
fear  of  offending  the  pope  was  a  factor  In  producing  this  virtual  unanimity — a 
fear  not  unreasonal>le,  as  was  shown  by  the  disgnice  and  persecution  of  those  who 
maintained  the  poverty  of  Christ, — (Tocco,  vbi  $tip.  p.  83). 
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more  zeal  than  discretion.  His  passions  were  fairly  arouse<l,  and 
he  proceeded  to  treat  the  Franciscans  as  antagonists.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  dealt  them  a  heavy  blow  in  the  bull  Ad 
conditorem^  wherein  with  remorseless  logic  ho  paintetl  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  device  of  Innocent  IV.  for  eluding  the  provisions  of 
the  Rule  by  vesting  the  ownership  of  pro]>orty  in  the  Holy  See  and 
its  use  in  the  Friars.  It  had  not  made  them  less  eager  in  acquisi- 
tiveness, while  it  had  led  them  to  a  senseless  pride  in  their  own  as- 
sertwl  sujMjriority  of  poverty.  He  showed  that  use  and  consump 
tion  as  conceded  to  them  were  tantamount  to  ownership,  and  that 
pretended  oi^Tiership  subject  to  such  usufruct  was  illusory,  while 
H  was  absurd  to  speak  of  Rome  as  owning  an  egg  or  a  piece  of 
cheese  given  to  a  friar  to  be  consumed  on  the  spot.  Moreover,  it 
was  humiliating  to  the  Roman  Church  to  appear  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant in  the  countless  litigations  in  which  the  Order  was  in- 
volved, and  the  procurators  who  thus  appeared  in  its  name  were 
said  to  abuse  their  position  to  the  injury  of  many  who  were  de- 
frauded of  their  rights.  For  these  reasons  he  annulle<l  the  pro 
visions  of  Nicholas  UI.,an(l  declared  that  henceforth  no  owner- 
ship in  the  possessions  of  the  Order  should  inlieir  in  the  Roman 
Church  and  no  prticurator  act  in  its  name.* 

The  blow  was  shrewdly  dealt,  for  though  the  question  of  the 
poverty  of  Christ  wa%  not  alludo<l  to,  the  Onler  was  deprived  of 
subterfuge,  and  was  foi-ced  to  admit  practically  that  ownership 
of  proj^erty  was  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence.  Its  mem- 
rs,  however,  had  too  long  nursal  the  delusion  to  recognize  its 
fallacy  now,  and  in  January,  1323,  Ronagrazia,  as  procurator  spe- 
cially commissioned  for  the  purpose,  presente<l  to  the  pope  in  full 
consistory  a  written  protest  against  his  action.  If  Bonagrazia 
had  not  arguments  to  adduce  he  hiwl  at  least  ample  precedents  to 
cite  in  the  long  line  of  popes  since  Gregorv'  IX.,  including  John 
liimself.    He  wound  up  by  audaciously  ap|)ealing  to  the  pope,  to 


•  Franz  Ehric,  Arcbiv  fUr  Litt-  u.  K.  1887,  pp.  511-13.— Baluz  et  Monsi  II. 
27U-80.— Nicholaus  Minorita  ClUd.  III.  203-13). 

Curiously  enough,  ia  tbU  John  d'nl  exactly  what  his  special  antagoaisU,  the 
Spirituals,  had  desired.  Olivi  had  long  before  pointed  out  tlie  scandal  of  an 
Onler  vowed  to  poverty  litij^ating  eagerly  for  property  and  using  the  transpa- 
rent cover  of  papal  procurators  (Hist.  Tribulat,  ap.  ArcUiv  ftlr  Litt.-  u.  K.  188*J, 
p.  SDS). 
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Holy  ilother  Church,  and  to  the  apostles,  and  though  he  concluded 
by  submitting  himself  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  he  could  not 
escape  the  wrath  which  he  had  provoked.  It  was  not  many  years 
since  Clement  V.  ha*!  confined  liim  for  resisting  too  bitterl}'  the 
extmvagance  of  the  Spirituab :  he  still  consistently  occupied  the 
same  position,  and  now  John  cast  him  into  a  foul  and  dismal  dun- 
geon because  he  had  not  moved  with  the  world,  while  the  only 
answer  to  his  protest  was  taking  down  from  the  Church  doors  the 
bull  Afl  condltorfm.  and  replacing  it  with  a  revised  edition,  more 
decided  and  argumentative  than  its  predecessor.* 

All  this  did  not  conduce  to  a  favorable  decision  of  the  question 
as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ.  John  was  now  fairly  enlisted  against 
the  Franciscans,  and  their  enemies  lost  no  opportunity  of  inflaming 
his  passions.  He  would  listen  to  no  defence  of  the  decision  of  the 
Chapter  of  Ferugia.  In  consistory  a  Franciscan  cardinal  and  some 
bishops  timidly  ventured  to  suggest  that  ix»ssibly  there  might  Im? 
some  truth  in  it^  when  he  angrily  silenced  them — *'  You  are  talking 
heresy  '' — and  forced  them  to  recant  on  the  s|>ot.  When  he  beard 
that  tbe  greatest  Franciscan  schoolman  of  the  day,  William  of 
<!)ckham,  had  preached  that  it  was  heretical  to  affirm  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  owned  property,  he  profuptly  wrote  to  the  Bishops 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  rep<jrt, 
and  if  it  was  correct  to  cite  Ockham  to  appear  before  him  ai 
Avignon  within  a  month.  Ockham  obeyed,  and  we  shall  hereaf  t<?r 
see  what  came  of  it.f 

The  papal  decision  on  the  momentous  question  was  at  last  put 
forth,  November  12,  1323,  in  the  bull  Cum  inter  nonjiuUos.  In 
this  there  was  no  wavering  or  hesitation.  The  aBsertion  that 
Christ  and  the  a]x)stles  possessed  no  property  was  flatly  declared 
to  be  a  perversion  of  Scripture;  it  was  denounce<l  for  the  fut- 
ure as  erroneous  and  heretical,  and  its  obstinate  assertion  by  the 
F^nnciscan  chapter  was  formally  condemned.  To  the  behevers 
in  the  supereminent  holiness  of  poverty,  it  was  stunning  to  find 
themselves  cast  out  as  heretics  for  holding  a  doctrine  which  for 
generations  had  passed  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  and  had  rejwat- 
edly  received  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See  in  its  most  solemn  form 


'  NichoUus  MinoriU  (Bal.  ct  Maasi  HI.  313-24). 
t  Wadding,  nno.  1323,  No.  3, 16. 
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of  ratification.  Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  unless  they  were 
preporetl  to  shift  their  belief  with  the  pope,  they  could  only  ex- 
pect to  be  delivered  in  this  world  to  the  Inquisition  and  in  the 
next  to  Satan.* 

Suddenly  there  appeared  a  new  factor  in  the  quarrel,  which 
speedily  gave  it  importance  as  a  political  question  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. The  sempiternal  antagonism  between  tlie  papacy  and  the 
empire  had  been  recently  assmning  a  more  virulent  aspect  than 
usual  under  the  imperious  management  of  John  XXII.  Henry 
VII.  bad  died  in  1313,  and  in  October,  131-i,  there  had  been  a  dis- 
puted election.  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Fi*edorio  of  Austria  both 
claimed  the  kaisership.  Since  Leo  III.,  in  the  year  800,  had  re- 
newed the  line  of  Roman  emperors  by  crowning  Charlemagne, 
the  ministration  of  the  po])e  in  an  imperial  coronation  had  been 
held  essential,  and  had  gradually  enable<l  the  Holy  See  to  put 
forward  undefined  claims  of  a  right  to  confirm  the'  vote  of  the 
German  electors.  For  the  enforcement  of  such  claims  a  disputed 
election  gave  abundant  opportunity,  nor  were  there  lacking  other 
elements  to  complicate  the  position.  The  Angevine  papalist  King 
of  Naples,  Robert  the  Good,  had  dreams  of  founding  a  great  Ital- 
ian Guelf  monarchy,  to  which  John  XXII.  lent  a  not  unfavorable 
ear;  especially  as  his  quarrel  with  the  GhiboUine  Visconti  of  Lom- 
bardy  was  becoming  unappeasable.  The  traditional  enmity  lie- 
tween  France  and  Gennany,  moreover,  rendered  the  former  eager 
in  everything  that  could  cripple  the  empire,  and  French  influence 
tras  necessarily  dominant  in  Avignon.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  diplomatic  intrigue 
which  speedily  fonncd  itself  around  those  momentous  questions. 
An  alliance  }>etween  Robert  and  Frederic*  with  the  assent  of  the 
pope,  seemed  to  give  the  latter  assurance  of  recognition,  when 
the  battle  of  Miihldorf,  Septeml>er  2S,  1322,  decided  the  question. 
Frederic  waB  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  and  there  could 
be  no  further  doubt  as  to  which  of  them  should  reign  in  Germany, 
It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  John  would  consent  to  place  the 
imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Louis.f 

*  Nicbolaus  Minonta  (Bal.  et  Alauai  m.  224). 

+  Carl  Muller,  Der  Kampf  Ludwigs  clca  Daicrn  mit  <1cr  rflmischen  Curie,  §  4. 
— Felten,  Die  Bulle  2ie  prcUreat^  Trier,  18S5.— Prcger,  Die  PoUtik  des  PabBtea 
Johana  XXII.,  MQncheD,  1885,  pp.  44-0. 
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So  far  was  he  from  contemplating  any  such  action  that  ho  still 
insisted  on  (leoi{lin;u;  between  the  claims  of  the  com]>etitors.    Louis 
contem])tuousl\^  left  his  pretensions  unanswered  and  proceeded!  to 
settle  matters  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  his  prisoner  and  setting 
him  free.    Moreover,  he  intervenetl  effectually  in  the  affairs  of 
Lombardy,  rescued  the  Visconti  from  the  Guelf  league  which  was 
about  to  overwhelm  them,  and  ruined  the  plans  of  the  cardinal, 
legate,  Bertrand  de  Poyet,  John's  nephew  or  son,  who  was  carv- 
ing out  a  principality  for  himself.     It  would  have  requiretl  less 
than  this  to  awaken  the  implacable  hostility  of  such  a  man  as 
John,  whose  only  hope  for  the  success  of  his  Italian  policy  now 
lay  in  dethroning  Louis  and  replacing  him  with  the  French  king, 
Charles  le  Bel.     He  rushed  precipitately  to  the  conflict  and  pro- 
claimed no  quarter.    October  8,  1323,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude,  a  bull  was  read  and  affixed  to  the  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Avignon,  which  declared  not  only  that  no  one  could  act  as 
King  of  the  Romans  until  his  person  had  been  approved  by  the 
popei,  but  repeated  a  claim,  already  made  in  1317,  that  until  such 
approval  the  empire  was  vacant,  and  its  government  during  the 
interregnum  belonged  to  the  Holy  See.    All  of  Louis's  acta  were 
pronounced  null  and  void ;  he  was  summonetl  within  throe  months 
to  lay  down  his  jK)wer  and  submit  his  i>ei*stjn  to  the  i>ope  for  ap- 
proval, under  ]>ain  of  the  punishments  which  he  had  incurred  by 
his  rebellious  pretence  of  being  emperor ;  all  oaths  of  allegiance 
taken  to  him  were  declared  annulled ;  all  prelates  were  threat- 
ened with  suspension,  an*!  all  cities  and  states  with  excommuni- 
cation and  interdict  if  thoy  should  continue  to  ol>ey  iiim.     Louis 
at  first  received  this  portentous  missive  with  singular  humility. 
November  12  he  sent  to  Avignon  envoys,  who  (Ud  not  arrive  until 
January  2,  1324,  to  ask  whether  the  rej)orts  which  he  batl  heard 
of  the  papal  action  were  true,  and  if  so  to  request  a  delay  of  six 
months  in  wliich  to  prove  his  innocence.     To  this  John,  on  J^inu- 
ary  7,  gave  answer  extending  the  term  only  two  months  from  that 
day.    Meanwhile  Louis  had  taken  heart,  possibly  encouraged  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  between  John  and  the  Franciscans, 
for  the  date  of  the  credentials  of  the  envoys,  November  12,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bull  Cum  inter  7umnidloft.     On  DeoenibcT 
18,  he  issued  the  Nuremberg  Protest,  a  spirited  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  German  nation  and  empire  against  the  new  preten- 
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sions  of  the  papacy ;  he  demanded  the  assembling  of  a  general 
council  before  which  he  wouhl  make  good  his  claims ;  it  was  his 
duty,  as  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  maintain  the  pnrity  of  the 
faith  against  a  ]x>pe  who  was  a  fautor  of  heretics.  It  shows  how 
little  he  yet  understood  about  the  questions  at  issue  that  to  sus- 
tain this  last  charge  he  accused  John  of  unduly  protecting  the 
Franciscans  against  universal  complaints  that  they  habitually  vio- 
lated the  secrecy  of  the  confessional,  this  being  a])|iarently  his 
version  of  the  pajml  condemnation  of  John  of  Poilly's  thesis  that 
confession  to  a  Mendicant  friar  was  insufficient.'* 

If  Louis  at  first  thought  to  gain  strength  by  thus  utilizing  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  felt  by  the  secular  clergy  towards  the  Men- 
dicants, lie  soon  rejilizc<l  lliat  a  surer  source  of  support  was  to  bo 
found  in  espousing  the  side  of  the  Fninciscans  in  the  quarrel  forced 
upon  them  by  John.  The  two  months'  delay  granted  by  John  ex- 
pired March  7  without  Louis  making  an  aj)peiirance,  and  on  March 
35  the  jwpe  promulgated  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, with  a  threat  that  lie  should  be  deprived  of  all  rights  if  he 
did  not  submit  within  three  months.  To  this  Louis  speedily  re- 
joined in  a  document  known  as  the  Protest  of  Sjichsenluiiisen,  wliich 
shows  that  since  December  he  had  put  himsolf  in  communication 
with  the  disaffected  Franciscans,  had  entered  into  alliance  with 
them,  and  had  recognized  liow  great  was  the  advantage  of  posing 
as  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  assaihng  the  pope  with  the  charge 
of  heresy.  After  paying  duo  attention  to  Jolm's  assaults  on  the 
rights  of  the  empire,  the  Protest  takes  up  the  question  of  his 
recent  bulls  respecting  povert}'  and  argues  them  in  much  detail- 
John  ha<l  declared  before  Franciscans  of  high  standing  that  for 
forty  years  he  had  regarded  the  Rule  of  Francis  as  fantastic  and 
impossible.  As  the  Rule  was  revealed  by  Christ,  this  ulonc  i»rovos 
him  lo  be  a  heretic.  Moreover,  as  the  Church  is  infallible  in  its 
definitions  of  faith,  and  as  it  has  repeatedly,  through  Ilonoriua 
in.,  Innocent  IV.,  Alexander  IV.,  Innocent  V.,  Nicholas  III.,  and 
Nicholas  IV.,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the 
ohn's  condemnation  of  this  tenet  t 


aposth 


idantly 


•  Carl  Mailer,  op.  cit.  §  5.— Pregcr,  Politik  des  Pabslos  Johann  XXII.  (Mfln- 
clt^n.  1885,  pp.  7,  54).  — Mortene  Tbesaur.  IL  644-51.  ^Raynald.  ann.  1323, 
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to  be  a  heretic.  His  two  constitutions,  Ad  cmiditorem  and  CSim 
inter  nonnullos^  therefore,  have  cut  him  off  from  the  Church  as  a 
manifest  heretic  teaching  a  condemned  heresy,  and  have  disabled 
him  from  the  papacy ;  all  of  which  Louis  swore  to  prove  before  a 
general  council  to  be  assembled  in  some  place  of  safety.* 

John  proceeded  with  his  prosecution  of  Louis  by  a  further  dec- 
laration, issued  July  11,  in  ■which,  without  deigning  to  notice  the 
Protest  of  Sachsenhausen,  he  pronounced  Louis  to  have  forfeited 
by  his  contumacy  all  claim  to  the  empire ;  further  obstinacy  would 
deprive  him  of  his  ancestral  dukedom  of  Bavaria  and  other  pos- 
sessions, and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  October  1,  to  receive 
final  sentence.  Yet  John  could  not  leave  unanswered  the  assault 
upon  his  doctrinal  position,  and  on  November  10  he  issued  the  bull 
Quia  qmirv7ndam^  in  which  ho  argued  that  ho  ha<l  exercised  no 
undue  power  in  contradicting  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors :  he 
declared  it  a  condemned  heresy  to  assert  that  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles had  only  simple  usufruct,  without  legal  possession,  in  the 
things  which  Scripture  declared  them  to  have  possessed,  for  if  this 
were  true  it  would  follow  that  Christ  was  unjust,  which  is  bbis- 
phemy.  All  who  utter,  write,  or  teach  such  doctrines  fall  into 
condemned  heresy,  and  are  to  be  avoided  as  herotics.f 

Thus  the  poverty  of  Christ  was  fairly  launched  upon  the  world 
as  a  Euroi>ean  question.  It  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  in  the  subsequent 


•  Martcne  Theaaur.  n.  653-9.— Nich.  Mioorita  (Bal,  ct  Mansi  HI.  2»4-38). 

The  date  of  the  Protest  of  Sachsenhausca  U  not  positively  known,  but  it  was 
probably  issued  in  April  or  May,  1324  (MiiUer,op.  cit.  I.  357-^).  Ita  aathorahip 
ifi  ascribed  by  Pregcr  to  Franz  von  Lautcrn,  and  Ehrlc  has  shown  that  much  of 
its  argumoutation  is  copied  litcraUy  from  the  writings  of  OUvi  (Archiv  fUr  Litt.- 
a.  Kirchcngeschichte,  1887, 540).  When  there  were  negotiations  for  a  settlement 
in  1336,  Louis  signed  a  declaration  prepared  by  Benedict  XII.,  in  whicti  ho  was 
made  to  say  that  the  portions  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  were  inserted 
without  Uis  knowledge  by  his  notary,  Ulric  der  Wilde  for  the  piirposc  of  injur- 
ing him  (Raynald  ann.  1330,  No.  31-5);  but  ho  accompanied  this  self-abasing 
Btatcmeut  with  secret  instructions  of  a  very  different  character  (Pregcr,  Eirchen* 
politisclio  Kanipf,  p.  12), 

t  Martenc  Thesaur.  11.  600-71.— Nich.  Minorita  (Bal.  et  Mansi  ML  235-6). 

Brcn  in  far-off  Ireland  the  bull  of  July  11,  depriving  Louis  of  the  empire,  was 
read  in  all  the  churches  ia  BngUsh  and  Irish. — Theiner^  Monument.  Qibeni.et 
Sector.  No.  456,  p.  230. 
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stages  of  the  quarrel  betweea  the  {>a{)aoy  and  the  empire,  involv- 
ing the  most  momentous  principles  of  public  law,  those  principles, 
in  the  manifestoes  of  either  side,  assume  quite  a  subordinate  \)0s\- 
lion.  The  shrewd  and  able  men  who  conducted  the  controversy 
evidently  felt  that  public  opinion  was  ranch  more  readily  influ- 
enced by  accusations  of  heresy,  even  upon  a  point  so  trivial  and 
unsubstantial,  tliau  by  appeals  to  reason  ujKm  the  conflicting  juris- 
dictions of  Church  and  State.*  Yet,  as  the  quarrel  widened  and 
deepened,  and  as  the  stronger  intellects  antagonistic  to  pa]>al  pre- 
tensions gathered  around  Louis,  they  were  able,  in  unwonted  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  s|)eech,  to  investigate  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  claims  of  the  papacy  with  unheard-of  bohlness. 
Unquestionably  they  aided  Louis  in  liis  struggle,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  age  was  against  them.  Spiritual  authority  was  still  too  aw- 
ful for  successful  rebellion,  and  when  Louis  passed  away  afifaira 
returned  to  the  old  i-outine^  and  the  labors  of  the  men  who  had 
wagwl  his  battle  in  the  hoiHS  of  elevating  humanity  di8ap{>eared, 
leaving  but  a  doubtful  trace  upon  the  modes  of  thought  of  the 
time. 

The  most  audacious  of  these  champions  was  Marsiglio  of  Padua. 
Interpenetrated  with  the  principles  of  the  imperitd  jurisprudence, 
in  which  the  State  was  supreme  and  the  Church  wholly  subortli- 
natcd.  he  had  scon  in  Franco  how  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law 
WBS  emancipating  the  civil  power  from  servitude,  and  j>erhaps  in 
the  University  of  Paris  had  heard  the  echoes  of  the  theories  of 
Heorj"  of  Ghent,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Soleninis,  who  had  taught 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  their  princes,  lie  framed  a 
conception  of  a  political  organization  which  should  reproduce  that 
of  Rome  under  tho  Christian  empcn^rs,  with  a  recognition  of  the 
people  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  civil  authority.  Aided  by  Jean 
de  Jandun  he  developed  these  ideas  with  great  hardihood  and 
skill  in  his  ''Defensor  Paoisj'  and  in  1326,  when  the  strife  be- 
tween John  and  Louis  was  at  its  hottest,  the  two  authors  left 
Paris  to  lay  the  result  of  their  labors  before  the  omi)eror.  In  a 
brief  tract,  moreover,  **  De  trandntioiie  imperii,'*^  Marsiglio  subse- 


*  See  the  documents  in  tho  second  prosecution  of  Louis  by  John,  where  the 
arriiintious  against  bira  constantly  commence  with  his  pcrkinncioua  heresy  in 
mAtntaiuing  the  condemned  doctrine  of  the  poverty  of  Christ.— Martcno  Thcsaur. 
U,  C82  aqq.    Cf.  GuiU.  Nangiac  Contin.  bdd.  1328. 
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quontly  sketched  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
had  arisen,  showing  the  ancient  subjection  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
imj^erial  jx)wer,  and  the  baselessness  of  the  papal  claims  to  confirm 
the  election  of  the  emperors.  John  XXII.  had  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  the  daring  autliors  as  heretics,  and  the  protection 
which  I^^uis  affordal  them  adde<l  another  count  to  the  indictment 
against  him  for  heresy.  Unable  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  them, 
all  who  could  bo  supposed  to  be  their  accomplices  were  sternly 
dealt  with.  A  certain  Francesco  of  Venice,  who  had  been  a  stu- 
dent witli  Alai-siglio  at  Paris,  was  seized  and  carried  to  Avignon 
on  a  charge  of  having  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  wicked  liook, 
and  of  having  supplied  the  heresiarch  with  money.  Tried  before 
the  Apostolic  Chamber,  he  stoutly  maintained  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  contents  of  the  *^  Defensor  Pacis^^^  that  he  had  depos- 
ited money  with  JWarsiglio,  ajs  was  customary  with  scholars,  and 
that  Mareiglio  had  loft  Paris  owing  him  thirteen  sols  parisis.  Jean 
de  Jandun  died  in  1328,  and  Marsiglio  not  later  than  1343,  thus 
mercifully  spared  tlio  disappointment  of  tlie  failure  of  their  theo- 
ries. In  so  far  as  purely  intellectual  conceptions  had  weight  in 
the  conflict  they  were  powerful  allies  for  Louis.  In  the  ^*^  Defen- 
sor Poi^e  '*  the  power  of  the  keys  is  argued  away  in  the  clearest 
dialectics.  God  alone  has  i)ower  to  judge,  to  absolve,  to  condemn. 
The  pope  is  no  more  than  any  other  priest,  and  a  priestly  sentence 
may  be  the  result  of  hatretl,  favor,  or  injustice,  of  no  weight  with 
God.  Excommunication,  to  bo  effective,  must  not  proceed  from 
the  judgment  of  a  single  priest,  but  must  be  the  sentence  of  the 
whole  community,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when,  in  1376.  a  French  translation  of  the  work  aj)- 
peared  in  Paris  it  created  a  profound  sensation.  A  prolonged 
inquest  was  held,  lasting  from  September  to  December,  in  which 
all  the  learned  men  in  the  city  were  made  to  swear  before  a  notary 
as  to  their  ignorance  of  the  translator.* 


•  Altmayer,  Lea  Prfcurseurs  de  la  IWformc  anx  Pnys-DrtB,  Bfuxcllea,  1886,  L 
S8.  —  Ouillcl.  Nanginc.  Contin.  ann.  1336.  —  Foaciculita  Rcr.  ExpetencUnim  ot 
Fujricnd.  II.  55,  Ed.  lOflO.— D'ArgentrC,  L  i.  304-11,  307-100.— Baluz.  et  Manst 
11.  230-1.  — Mrtrtene  Thesaur.  II.  704-16.  — Preger,  Kirchenpolitiscbe  Kampf. 
p]>.  34,  05.- Defensor.  Pads  IT,  6. 

The  manner  in  which  Fritache  Closener,  a  contemporary  priest  of  Strassburg. 
speaks  of  the  Defentor  Pacit  shows  what  an  impression  it  nmde,  and  that  crcn 
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More  vehement  and  more  fluent  as  a  controversialist  Avas  the 
great  schoolman,  William  of  Ockham.  When  the  final  breach 
came  between  the  papacy  and  the  rigid  Franciscans  ho  was  al- 
ready under  inquisitorial  trial  for  his  utterances.  E8ca[nng  from 
Avignon  with  his  general,  Michele,  he  found  refuge,  like  tbe  rest, 
with  Louis,  whose  cause  he  strengthened  by  skilfully  linking  the 
question  of  Christ's  poverty  with  that  of  German  indeiJendence. 
Those  who  refused  to  accept  a  papal  defmition  on  a  ]x>int  of  faith 
could  only  justify  themselves  by  proving  that  popes  were  faUible 
and  their  power  not  unlimited.  Thus  the  strife  over  the  narrow 
rranciscan  dogmatism  on  poverty  broadened  imtil  it  cmbraceil 
the  great  questions  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  since 
the  time  of  llildebrand,  nearly  three  centuries  before.  In  1324 
Ockham  boasted  that  ho  had  set  his  face  hke  flint  against  the 
errors  of  the  pseudo-pope,  and  that  so  long  as  he  possessed  hand, 
paper,  pens,  and  ink,  no  abuse  or  lies  or  persecution  or  persuasion 
would  induce  liiiu  to  desist  from  attacking  them,  lie  kept  his 
promise  hterally,  and  for  twent}"  yeai^s  he  poured  forth  a  series  of 
controversisil  works  in  defence  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  life.  Without  ombracing  the  nulical  doctrines  of  Mar- 
sigUo  on  the  popular  foundation  of  political  institutions,  he  practi- 
cally reached  the  same  outcome.  "Wbilc  admitting  the  primacy  of 
the  pt>pe,  he  argutnl  that  a  poi»o  can  fall  into  heresy,  and  so»  in- 
deed, can  a  general  council,  and  even  all  Christendom.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  deprive  man  of  free-will  and 
prevent  him  from  succumbing  to  error,  no  matter  what  might  be 
his  station.  There  was  nothing  sure  but  Scripture ;  the  poorest 
and  meanest  pexisant  might  iulhero  to  CathoUc  truth  revealed  to 
him  by  God,  while  popes  and  councils  erred.  Above  the  po|>e  is 
the  general  council  representing  the  whole  Church.  A  pojjc  re- 
fusing to  entertain  an  apjTeal  to  a  general  council,  declining  to  as- 
semble it,  or  arrogating  its  authority  to  himself  is  a  manifest 
heretic,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bisliuiws  to  depose?,  or,  if  the 
bishops  refuse,  then  that  of  the  emperor,  who  is  supreme  over  the 
earth.     But  it  was  not  only  by  the  enunciation  of  general  princi- 


ft  portion  of  the  clcrgry  was  uot  nvursc  to  its  conclusions. — Closcners  Clironik 
(Chronikcn  der  dcutschcu  Stadio  VIU.  70.— CI  Chron.  dea  Jacob  von  Konigs- 
bofcD,  lb.  p.  473). 
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pies  that  ho  carried  on  the  war;  merciless  were  his  assaults  on  the 
errors  and  inconsistencies  of  John  XXII.,  who  was  proved  guilty 
of  seventy  specific  heresies.  Thus  to  the  bitter  end  his  dauntless 
spirit  kept  up  the  strife ;  one  by  one  his  colleiigues  died  and  sub- 
mitted, and  he  was  left  alone,  but  ho  continued  to  shower  ridicule 
on  the  curia  and  its  ci*eatures  in  his  matchless  dialectics.  Even 
the  death  of  Louis  and  the  hopeless  defeat  of  bis  cause  did  not  stop 
his  fearless  pen.  Church  historians  claim  that  in  1349  he  at  last 
made  his  peace  and  was  reconciled,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful, 
for  Giacomo  della  Marca classes  him  with  Michele  and  Bonagrazia 
as  the  three  unrepentant  heretics  who  died  under  excommunica- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  influence 
was  exercised  by  the  powerful  intellects  which  England,  France, 
and  Italy  thus  contributed  to  the  defence  of  German  independenoa 
Possibly  they  may  have  stimulated  AVickliff  to  question  the  founda- 
tion of  ]>a]ial  power  and  the  suprenuicy  of  the  Church  over  the 
State,  leading  to  Hussite  insubortlination.  Possibly,  too,  they  may 
have  contributed  to  the  movement  which  in  various  development 
emboldened  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  to  claim  superi- 
ority over  the  Holy  See,  the  Gallican  Church  to  assert  its  liberties, 
and  England  to  frame  the  liostile  legislation  of  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  and  Pnemunire.  If  tliis  be  so,  the  hopeless  entangle- 
ments of  German  politics  caused  them  to  effect  less  in  their  own 
chosen  battle-field  than  in  lands  far  removed  from  the  immediate 
scene  of  conflict.* 


This  rapid  glance  at  the  larger  aspects  of  the  strife  has  been 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  follow  intelligently  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  discussion  over  the  poverty  of  Christ,  which  occupied  in  the 
struggle  a  position  ludicrously  disproi>ortionate  to  its  importanc©. 
For  some  time  after  the  issue  of  the  bulls  Cum  inter  nonnulhshud 
Qrna  qnontmdam  there  was  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality  between 
John  and  the  heads  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Each  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  taking  a  step  which  should  precipitate  a  conflict,  doubt- 


•  Jlftrtene  Thcsaur.  11. 749-53.— Tocco,  L'Eresia  ncl  Medio  Ero.pp,  633-^55. 
— ^Proper,  Dcr  Kirclienpolitische  Karapf,  pp.  S-9. — Carl  Mullcr,  op.  cit  11.  251- 
S.— Trithcra.  Chron.  Hinwiug.  nnn.  1323.— liaynald.  ann.  1349,  No.  10-27.— Jac. 
do  Marcbia  Dial.  (BaL  ct  Monsl  U.  600). 
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less  secretly  felt  by  both  sides  to  be  inevitable.  Still  there  was  a 
little  skirmishing  for  position.  In  1325  Michele  had  summoned 
the  general  chapter  to  assemble  at  Paris,  but  iie  feared  tluit  an  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  annul  the  declarations  of  Perugia,  and  that 
John  would  exercise  a  pressure  by  means  of  King  Charles  le  Bel, 
whose  influence  was  great  through  the  number  of  benefices  at  his 
disposal.  Suddenly,  therefore,  ho  transferred  the  call  to  Lyons, 
where  considerable  trouble  was  experienced  through  the  efforts  of 
Gerard  Odo,  a  creature  of  the  pope,  and  subsequently  the  suc- 
cessor of  Michele,  to  obtain  relaxations  of  the  Kule  as  regarded 
poverty.  Still  the  brethren  stoo<l  firm,  and  these  attempts  were 
defeated,  while  a  constitution  threatening  with  imprisonment  all 
who  should  speak  indiscreetly  and  disrespectfully  of  John  XXII. 
and  his  deei'eUila  indicates  the  pissions  which  were  seething  under 
the  surface.  Not  long  after  this  we  hear  of  a  prosecution  suddenly 
commenced  against  our  old  acquaintance  Ubertino  da  Ctisale,  in 
spite  of  his  Benedictine  habit  and  his  quiet  residence  in  Italy. 
He  seems  to  luive  been  suspected  of  having  furnished  the  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  poverty  of  Cbrist  in  the  Protest  of 
.Sachscnhausen,  and,  September  ItJ,  1325,  an  order  was  sent  for  his 
farrest,  but  he  got  wimi  of  it  and  escaped  to  Germany — tlie  first 
of  the  illustrious  band  of  refugees  who  gathere<l  around  Louis  of 
ivario,  though  he  api)car3  to  have  made  his  peace  in  1330.  John 
'seems  to  have  at  last  grown  restive  at  the  tacit  insubonlination  of 
the  Franciscans,  who  did  not  ojwnly  deny  his  definitions  as  to  the 
]x>veity  of  Christ,  but  whom  he  knew  to  be  socrotl}'"  cherishing  in 
-their  hearts  the  condemned  doctrine.  In  1326  Michele  issued  de- 
snbjecting  to  a  strict  censorship  all  \vriting3  by  the  bretliren 
and  enforcing  one  of  the  rules  which  prohibited  the  discussion  of 
doubtful  opinions,  thus  muzzling  the  Order  in  the  hope  of  averting 
dissension ;  but  it  was  not  in  John's  nature  to  rest  satisfied  with 
silence  which  covered  opposition,  and  in  August,  1327,  he  advanced 
to  the  attack.  In  the  bull  Quia  n on nutuju a m,&<\drcssQd  to  arch- 
bishops and  inquisitors,  he  declared  that  many  still  believed  in  the 
poverty  of  Christ  in  spite  of  his  having  i»ronounced  such  belief  a 
, heresy,  and  that  those  who  entertained  it  should  \)e  treateil  as 
(teretics.  He  therefore  now  onlers  the  prelates  and  inquisitors  to 
>rosecuto  them  vigorously,  and  though  the  Franciscans  are  not 
.Uy  named,  the  clause  which  deprives  the  accused  of  all  papal 
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privileges  and  subjects  them  to  the  onlinary  jurisdictions  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  they  were  the  object  of  the  assault.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  was  provoketi  by  some  movement  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  moderate  Spirituals  of  Italy — men  who  came  to  be 
kno^vn  as  Fraticelli — who  had  never  indulged  in  the  tlangerous 
enthusiasms  of  the  Olivists,  but  who  were  reatly  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  defence  of  the  sacred  principles  of  poverty.  Such  men 
could  not  but  have  been  at  once  excited  by  the  papal  denial  of 
Christ's  poverty,  and  encouraged  by  finding  the  Order  at  large 
driven  into  antagonism  with  the  Holy  800.  Sicily  had  long  been 
a  refuge  for  the  more  zealous  when  forced  to  flee  from  Italy.  At 
this  time  we  bear  of  their  crossing  back  to  Calabria,  and  of  John 
writing  to  Niccolo  da  Reggio,  the  Minister  of  Calabria,  savage  in- 
sti-uctions  to  destroy  them  utterly.  Lists  are  to  be  made  out  and 
sent  to  him  of  all  who  show  them  favor,  and  King  liobert  is  ap- 
pealed to  for  aid  in  the  goo<l  work.  Robert,  in  spite  of  liis  close 
alliance  with  the  pope,  and  the  necessity  of  the  papal  favor  for  his 
ambitious  plans,  was  sincerely  on  the  side  of  the  Franciscans.  He 
seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the  teachings  of  Arnaldo  de  Yila- 
nova,  and  as  his  father,  Charles  the  Lame,  had  interfered  to  protect 
the  Spirituals  of  Provence,  so  now  both  he  and  his  queen  did  what 
they  could  with  the  angry  pope  to  moderate  his  wrath,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  urged  tlie  Order  to  stand  firm  in  defence  of  the  Rule. 
In  tlie  protection  which  he  afforded  he  did  not  discriminate  closely 
between  the  organized  resistance  of  the  Onier  under  its  general, 
and  the  irregular  mutiny  of  the  Fraticelli,  His  dominions,  as  well 
as  Sicily,  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  latter.  "With  the  troubles 
provoked  by  John  their  numbers  naturally  groAv.  Earnest  spirits, 
dissatisfied  with  Michele's  apparent  acciuiesoence  in  John's  new 
heresy,  would  naturally  join  them.  They  lunged  themselves  un- 
der Henry  da  Ceva,  who  had  fled  to  Sicily  from  persecution  un- 
der Boniface  VIII. ;  they  elected  him  their  general  minister  and 
formed  a  complete  independent  organization,  which,  when  John 
triumphed  over  the  Order,  gathered  in  its  I'ecalcitraut  fnigmcnts 
and  constituted  a  sect  whose  strange  persistence  under  the  fleroest 
persecution  we  shall  liave  to  follow  for  a  century  and  a  half.* 


•  Wadding,  aim,  1817,  No.  9 ;  ann.  1818,  No.  8 ;  imn.  1323,  No.  16 ;  rao.  1825, 
No.  6 ;  ann.  1831,  No.  8.— Chron.  Glaasbcrger  ann.  1325, 1320, 1380.— Rayuald.  aim. 
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On  the  persecution  of  these  insubordinate  brethren  Miohele  da 
Cesena  could  afford  to  look  with  complacenc3%  and  he  evidently- 
desired  to  i*egard  the  bull  of  August,  1337,  as  directed  against 
them.  He  maintained  his  attitude  of  submission.  In  June  the 
pope  bad  summoned  him  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  and  he  had  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  ground  of  sickness.  His  messengers  with  his 
apologies  were  graciously  received,  and  it  was  not  until  December 
2  that  he  presented  himself  before  John.  The  pope  subsequently 
declared  that  he  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  secretly  en- 
couraging rebels  and  heretics,  and  doubtless  the  object  waa  to  be 
assured  of  his  person,  but  he  was  courteously  welcomed,  and  the 
ostensible  reason  given  for  sending  for  him  was  certain  troubles 
in  the  provinces  of  Assisi  and  Aragon,  in  which  Michelo  obediently 
changed  the  ministers.  Until  April,  1328,  he  remained  in  the  i>apal 
court,  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  John.* 

Meanwhile  the  (|uarrel  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  had 
been  developing  apace.  In  the  8])ring  of  1326  Louis  suddenly  and 
without  due  preparation  undertook  an  expedition  to  Italy,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Ghibellines,  for  his  imperial  coronation.  When 
he  reached  Milan  in  April  to  receive  the  iron  crown  John  sternly 
forbade  his  further  progress,  and  on  this  being  disregardetl,  pro- 
ceeded to  excommunicate  liim  afresh.  Thus  commenced  another 
prolonged  series  of  citations  and  sentences  for  heresy,  including 
tbc  prcacliing  of  a  crusade  with  Iloly  Land  indulgonoos  against 
the  impenitent  sinner.  Unmoved  by  this,  Louis  slowly  made  his 
ivay  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  January  7,  1327,  and  wliere  he 
tras  crowTied  on  the  17th,  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  papal  pre- 
rogative, by  four  syndics  elected  by  the  people,  after  which,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  he  exchanged  the  title  of  King  of  the  liomans 
for  that  of  Emperor.  As  the  defender  of  the  faith  he  proceeded 
to  try  the  po]>e  on  tho  charge  of  heresy,  based  upon  his  denial  of 
the  poverty  of  Christ.  April  14  he  promulgated  a  law  authorizing 
tho  prosecution  and  sentences  in  absentia  of  those  notoriously  de- 
fame<l  for  treason  or  heresy,  tlius  imitating  the  papal  injustice  of 


UM,  No.  ao,  27.— FraDZ  Ehrlo  (Archiv  filr  L.  «.  K.  1880,  p.  151).— Martcue 
Tbcsftur.  U.  75S-3.— VitodunuLChron,  (Eccara.  Corp.  IHbL  1. 1790>— D'Argcn- 
trt,  L  I.  2»7.— Eymeric.  pp.  201^. 

-  Uortene  Tl^esaur.  IL  749.— Baluz.  ot  Man&i  UL  315-16.— NichoiAOfi  UisorlU 
(B«laz.  ct  Mansi  III.  238-40). 
III.— 10 
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which  he  himself  complained  bitterly ;  and,  on  the  17th,  sentence 
of  dejwsition  was  solem^nly  read  to  the  assembled  people  before 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  It  recited  that  it  was  rendered  at  the 
request  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ;  it  recapitulated  the 
crimes  of  the  pope,  whom  it  stigmatized  as  Antichrist ;  it  pro- 
nounced him  a  heretic  on  account  of  his  denying  the  iwvei-ty  of 
Christ,  deposed  him  from  tlie  papacy,  and  threatened  coniiscation 
on  all  who  should  render  him  support  and  assistance.* 

As  a  pojje  was  necessary  to  the  Chmxjh,  and  as  the  college  of 
cardinals  were  under  excommunication  as  fautors  of  heresy,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  primitive  method  of  selection :  some  form 
of  election  by  the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome  was  gone  through 
on  May  12,  and  a  new  Bishop  of  Rome  was  presented  to  the 
Christian  world  in  the  person  of  Pier  di  Corbario,  an  aged  Fran- 
ciscan of  high  repute  for  austerity  and  eloquence.  He  was  Minis- 
ter of  the  province  of  the  Abruzzi  and  papal  penitentiary.  He 
had  been  married,  his  wife  was  still  living,  and  he  was  said  to 
have  entered  the  Order  without  her  consent,  which  rendered  him 
*•  irregular '*  and  led  to  an  absurd  complication,  for  the  woman, 
who  ha<l  never  before  complained  of  his  leaving  her,  now  came 
forward  and  put  in  her  claims  to  be  bought  ofif.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.,  a  college  of  cardinals  was  readily  created 
for  him,  he  appointed  nuncios  and  legates  and  proceeded  to  de- 
grade the  Guelfic  bishops  and  replace  them  with  Ghibellines.  In 
the  confusion  attendant  upon  these  revolutionary  proceedings  it 
can  be  readily  imagined  that  the  Fraticelli  emei-ged  fi-ora  their 
hidmg-placea  imd  indulged  in  glowing  anticipations  of  the  future 
which  they  fondly  deemed  their  own.f 

Although  the  Franciscan  prefect  of  the  Roman  province  as- 
sembloil  a  chapter  at  Anagni  which  pronounced  against  Pier  di 
Corbario,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  aside  his  usurped  dignity,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Order  should  escape  responsibility  for  the  re- 
bellion, nor  is  it  likely  that  Michele  da  Cesena  was  not  privy  to 
the  whole  proceeding,    lie  had  remained  quietly  at  Avignon,  and 


•  Chron.  Banens.  (Mnratori  8.  R.  I.  XV.  77.  70),— Martene  Theaaar.  H  684- 
728.— Nicholaus  Minorita  (Bnl.  ct  Mansi  III.  240^). 

t  Nicbolaus  SGnoritA  (Bal.  et  Sfanai  III.  243),— Ptolomce!  Luccnsia  Hist. 
Ecclcs.  cap.  41  (Muratori  a  K.  L  XL  1310).— Chron.  Bancna.  (Bluratori  XV.  80). 
— "WadcUng.  ann.  1838,  No.  2-4, 8-11. 
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John  had  manifested  no  abatement  of  cx)rdiality  until  April  9, 
when,  on  being  summoned  to  an  audience,  the  pope  attacke<]  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Chapter  of  Perugia,  which  six  years  before  had 
asserted  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  iUchele  stoutly 
defended  the  utterances  of  the  chapter,  saying  that  if  they  were 
heretical  then  Nicholas  lY.  and  the  other  popes  M*bo  had  affirmed 
the  doctrine  were  heretics.  Then  the  papal  wnith  expkKietl. 
Michele  was  a  headstrong  fool,  a  fautor  of  heretics,  a  serpent  noiu*- 
ished  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  ;  and  when  the  stream  of  invective 
had  exhausted  itself  he  was  plaoeil  under  constructive  arrest,  and 
ordered  not  to  leave  Avignon  without  i)ennission,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  of  forfeiture  of  office,  and  of  future  disabihty. 
A  few  days  later,  on  April  14,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent, he  reheved  his  feelings  by  executing  a  solemn  notarial  pro- 
test, in  the  presence  of  William  of  Ockham,  Bonagrazia,  and  other 
trusty  ailhcrents,  in  which  he  recited  the  circumstances,  argued  that 
the  pope  either  was  a  heretic  or  no  pope,  for  either  his  present 
utterances  were  erroneous  or  else  Nicholas  IV,  had  been  a  heretic ; 
in  the  lattcrcaseBoniface  VIII.  and  Clement  V.,  who  had  approved 
the  Bull  Exiit  qu i  scm  inaU  were  hkewise  heretics,  their  nominations 
of  cardinals  were  void,  and  the  conclave  which  elected  John  was 
illegal  He  protested  against  whatever  might  be  done  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Order,  that  he  was  in  durance  and  m  just 
fear,  and  that  what  he  might  be  forced  to  do  would  be  null  and 
void.  The  whole  document  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
subterfuges  rendered  necessary  by  an  age  of  violence.* 

Michele  was  detained  in  Avignon  while  the  genend  chapter 
of  the  Order  was  held  at  Bologna,  to  which  John  sent  Bertrand, 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  with  instructions  to  have  another  general  chosen. 
The  Order,  however,  was  stubborn.  It  sent  a  somewhat  defiant 
message  to  the  pope  and  re-elected  Michele,  requesting  him  more- 
over to  indicate  Paris  as  the  next  place  of  assemblage,  to  be  held, 
according  to  rule,  in  three  years,  to  which  he  assented.  In  view 
of  the  drama  which  was  developing  in  Rome  he  might  reasonably 
fear  for  liberty  or  life.  Preparations  were  made  for  his  escape. 
A  galley,  furnished,  according  to  John,  by  the  Emi>eror  Louis,  but 
according  to  other  and  more  trustworthy  accounts,  by  Genoese 
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refugeeB,  was  sent  to  Aigues-mortes.  Thither  he  fled.  May  26,  ao- 
companiecl  by  Ockham  and  Bouagrazia.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Porto, 
sent  by  John  in  hot  haste  after  him,  had  an  interview^  with  him 
on  the  deck  of  his  galley,  bat  failed  to  induce  him  to  retam.  He 
reached  Pisa  on  June  9,  and  there  ensued  a  war  of  manifestoes  of 
unconscionable  length,  in  which  Michele  wafi  pronounced  excom- 
municate and  deposed,  and  John  was  proved  to  be  a  heretic  who 
had  rightfully  forfeited  the  papacy.  Michele  could  only  carry  on 
a  wonly  conHict,  while  John  could  act.  Bertrand  de  la  Tour, 
Cardinal  of  San  Vitale,  was  ap|x>inted  Vicar-general  of  the  Ordei*, 
another  general  chapter  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  Paris,  June, 
1329,  and  prcj)arations  were  made  for  it  by  removing  all  pro- 
Wncials  favorable  to  Michele,  and  appointing  in  their  places  mea 
who  could  be  rehed  on.  Out  of  thirty-four  who  had  met  in 
Bologna  only  fourteen  were  seen  in  Paris ;  Michele  was  deposed 
and  Gerard  Odo  was  elected  in  his  place;  but  even  under  this 
pi-essuro  no  declaration  condemning  the  poverty  of  Christ  could 
be  obtained  fit)m  the  chapter.  The  mass  of  the  Onler,  reduced 
to  silence,  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  represented  by  its 
deposed  general,  until  forced  to  acquiescence  by  the  arbitrary 
measures  so  freely  employed  by  the  pope  and  the  examples  niade 
of  those  who  <lared  to  express  opposition.  Still  John  was  not  dis- 
posed to  relax  the  Franciscim  disciphno,  and  when,  in  1332,  Gerard 
Odo,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  cardinal's  hat,  persuaded  foiuteen 
provmcial  ministers  to  join  him  in  submitting  a  gloss  which  would 
have  virtually  annulled  llie  obligation  of  poverty,  his  only  reward 
was  the  ridicule  of  the  ^o\ye  and  sacred  college.* 


•  Nicholaua  Minorita  (Balaz.  et  Manai  HT.  S43-849).— Jac.  de  Marebift  Dial 
(Ibid.  n.  698).— Cliron,  Sanena.  (Muratori  8.  R.  I.  XV.  81).— Vitodurani  Chron. 
(Eccanl.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  1799-1800).— Jlartene  Theaaur.  II.  757-60.— Alvar.  PeUg. 
De  Planctu  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  art.  67. 

The  career  of  Cardiual  Bortrand  dc  la  Tour  illustrates  the  pliability  of  con* 
science  requiatte  to  those  who  served  John  XXII.  Ilcwaa  a  Franciscan  of  high 
standing.  Aa  Provincial  of  Aquitaine  he  bad  persecuted  the  Spirituala. 
Elcvattid  to  the  cardinalate,  when  John  called  for  opiniona  on  the  quesdoo  of 
the  poverty  of  Christ  he  had  argued  in  tlie  afRrmntive.  In  conjunction  v^itU 
Vitale  du  Four,  Cardinal  of  Albano,  he  had  secretly  drawn  up  the  declaration  of 
the  Chapter  of  Perugia  which  so  angered  the  pope,  bat  -v|;hen  the  latter  made  up 
hia  mind  that  Christ  bad  owned  property,  the  cardinal  promptly  changed  his 
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The  settlement  of  the  question   depended  much    more  upon 

litical  than  upon  religious  consi(2erations.    Louis  had  abandoned 

me  and  established  himself  in  Pisa  with  his  poixj,  his  cardinals, 

d  his  Franciscans,  but  the  Italians  were  becoming  tired  of  their 

kaiser.    It  mattered  little  that  in  January,  1329,  he  indulged  in 

the  childish  triumph  of  solemnly  burning  John  XXII.  in  cfRgy ; 

he  was  obliged  soon  after  to  leave  the  city,  and  towards  the  end 

of  the  3'ear  he  returned  to  Germany,  carrying  with  him  the  men 

who  were  to  defend  his  cause  with  all  the  learning  of  the  schools, 

and  abandoning  to  their  fate  those  of  his  partisans  who  were 

unable  to  follow  him.*    The  proceedings  which  ensued  at  Todi 

will  serve  to  show  how  promptly  the  Inquisition  tracked  his  i-e- 

treating  footsteps,  and  how  useful  it  was  as  a  political  agency  in 

reducing  rebellious  communities  to  submission- 

The  Todini  were  Ghil^lline.  In  1327,  when  John  XXII.  had 
ordered  Francisco  Damiani,  Inquisitor  of  Spoloto,  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously against  Mucio  Canistrario  of  Todi  as  a  rebel  against  the 
Church,  and  ISIucio  had  accordingly  been  imprisoned,  the  people 
had  risen  in  insurrection  and  liberated  the  captive,  while  the 
inquisitor  had  been  forced  to  fly  for  his  life.  In  August,  132S,  they 
had  welcomed  Louis  as  emperor  and  Pier  di  Corbario  as  pope,  and 
had  ordered  their  notaries  to  use  the  regnal  years  of  the  latter  in 
their  instruments ;  they  had,  moreover,  attacked  and  taken  the 
Guelf  city  of  Orvieto  and,  like  all  the  cities  which  adhered  to 
Louis,  they  had  expelled  the  Dominicans.  In  August,  1329,  aban- 
doned by  Louis,  proceedings  were  commenced  against  them  by  the 
Franciscan,  Frd  Bartolino  da  Perugia,  the  inquisitor,  who  an- 
Ljiounced  his  intention  of  making  a  thorough  inquest  of  the  whole 
HBBtrict  of  Assisi  against  all  Patarins  and  heretics,  against  those 
^  who  assert  things  not  to  be  sins  which  the  Church  teaches  to  be 
sins,  or  are  minor  sins  which  the  Church  holds  to  be  greater, 
against  those  who  understand  the  Scriptures  in  a  sense  different 
from  what  the  Holy  Spirit  demands,  against  those  who  talk 
against  the  state  and  observance  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its 

coDvictioDS,  and  was  now  engaged  in  permjcuting  tbosc  wbo  adhered  to  the 
belief  which  ho  had  prescribed  for  them. — Tocco,  Uu  Oodice  della  Slarciana.  pp. 
40,43,45. 

•  Cbron.  Conwl.  Zantfliet  (Marteno  Ampl.  ColL  V.  187).— ViUani,  Lib.  x.  c. 
tSO.  144. 
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teachings,  and  against  those  who  have  detracted  from  the  dignity 
and  person  of  the  pope  and  his  constitutions.  Under  this  search- 
ing examinations  were  made  as  to  the  acts  of  the  citizens  during 
the  visit  of  Louis,  any  sign  of  respect  paid  to  him  being  regarded 
as  a  crime,  and  two  sets  of  prosecutions  were  commenced — one 
against  the  Ghibellines  of  the  city  and  the  other  against  the 
"rebelhous"  Franciscans.  These  latter  were  summoned  to  reply 
to  five  articles — 1,  If  they  believed  in,  favored,  or  adhered  to  the 
Bavarian  and  the  intrusive  antipope;  2,  If  they  had  marched 
with  a  cross  to  meet  these  heretics  on  their  entrance  into  Todi ; 
3,  If  they  had  obeyed  or  done  reverence  to  the  Bavarian  as  em- 
peror or  to  P.  di  Corbario  as  pope;  4,  If  they  had  taught  or 
preached  that  the  constitutions  of  John  were  heretical  or  himself 
a  heretic ;  5,  If,  after  Michele  da  Cesena  was  condemned  and  de- 
posed for  heresy,  they  had  adhered  to  him  and  his  errore.  These 
interrogations  show  how  conveniently  the  religious  and  political 
questions  were  mingled  together,  and  how  thorough  was  the 
investigation  rendered  possible  by  the  machinery  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  proceedings  dragged  on,  and,  July  1, 1330,  John  con- 
demned the  whole  community  as  heretics  and  fautors  of  heresy. 
July  7  he  sent  this  sentence  to  the  legate,  Cardinal  Orsini,  with 
instructions  to  cite  the  citizens  peremptorily  and  to  try  them, 
according  to  the  inquisitorial  formula,  ^' summarie  ei  de  pUztw  et 
sine  strepitu  etfgura!"'  Under  tlib  the  Toilini  fi^nally  made  sub- 
mission, the  cardinal  sent  Fra  Bartolino  and  his  colleague  thither, 
and  the  city  was  reconciled,  subject  to  the  papal  approval.  They 
had  been  obliged  to  make  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  florins  to  Louis,  and 
now  a  fine  of  equal  amount  was  levied  upon  them,  besides  one  hun- 
dred lire  imposed  on  each  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  citizens. 
Apparently  the  terms  exacted  were  not  satisfactory  to  John,  for  a 
papal  brief  of  July  20, 1331,  declared  the  submission  of  the  citizens 
deceitful,  and  ordered  the  interdict  renewed.  The  last  document 
which  we  have  hi  the  case  is  one  of  June  1, 1332,  in  which  the  legate 
sends  to  the  Bishop  of  Todi  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
persons,  including  Franciscans,  parish  priests,  heads  of  religious 
houses,  nobles,  and  citizens,  who  are  ordered  to  appear  before  him 
at  Orvieto  on  June  15,  to  stand  trial  on  the  inquisitions  which 
have  been  found  against  them.  That  the  proceedings  were  pushed 
to  the  bitter  end  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  when  in  this  year  the 
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General  Gerard  Odo  i>rojK3sed  to  revoke  the  commission  of  Fra 
Bartolino,  John  intervened'  and  extended  it  for  the  purjKJse  of 
enabling  him  to  continue  the  prosecutions  to  a  definite  sentence. 
This  is  doubtless  a  fair  specimen  of  the  minute  persecution  ^^'hich 
vras  going  on  wherever  the  GhiLwllines  were  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms.* 

As  for  the  unhappy  antipope,  his  fate  was  even  more  deplora- 
ble. ConMed  at  Pisa  by  Louis  to  the  care  of  Count  Fazio  da 
Doneratico,  the  leading  noble  of  the  city,  he  was  concealed  for 
a  while  in  a  castle  in  Maremma.  June  18,  132D»  the  Fisans  rose 
and  drove  out  the  imperialist  gtirrison,  and  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary they  were  reconciled  to  the  Church.  A  part  of  the  bargain 
was  the  surrender  of  Pier  di  Corbario,  to  whom  John  promised  to 
show  himself  a  kind  father  and  benevolent  friend,  besides  enrich- 
ing Fazio  for  the  betrayal  of  his  trust.  After  malting  public  ab- 
juration of  his  heresies  in  Pisa,  Pier  was  sent,  guarded  by  two  state 
galleys,  to  Nice,  where  he  was  delivered  to  the  ])apal  agents.  In 
every  town  on  the  road  to  Avignon  he  was  required  publicly  to 
repeat  liis  abjuration  and  humiliation.  August  25,  1330,  with  a 
^iialter  around  his  neck,  he  was  brought  before  the  pope  in  public 
!"Bonsistory.  Exhausted  and  broken  with  shame  and  suffering,  he 
flung  himself  at  his  rival's  feet  and  bogged  for  mercy,  abjuring  and 
anathematizing  his  heresies,  and  especially  that  of  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  Then,  in  a  private  consistory,  he  was  made  again  to  con- 
fess a  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  and  to  accept  such  penance  as 
might  be  awarded  him.  Xo  humiliation  was  spared  him,  and 
liothiug  was  omitted  to  make  Lis  abject  recantation  cumj)lete. 
Having  thus  rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt  and  deprived 
.him  of  all  further  power  of  harm,  John  mercifuDy  spared  him 
['bodily  torment.  He  was  confined  in  an  apartment  in  the  papal 
'palace,  fed  from  the  papal  table,  and  allowed  the  use  of  books,  but 
no  one  was  admitted  to  see  him  without  a  special  papal  order. 
His  wretched  hfe  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  when  he  died,  iu  1333, 
he  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  habit.  Considering  the  ferocity 
of  the  age,  his  treatment  is  one  of  the  least  discreditable  acts  in 
the  ciireer  of  John  XXII.    It  was  hardly  to  bo  expected,  after  the 

•  Frauz  Elirle  (Arcluv  fur  L.  u  K.  1885,  pp.  159-64;  1886,  pp.  653-00).— 
Arehivio  Storico  Itnliano,  1  Ott  1865.  pp.  10-21.— UipoU  U.  ISO.— Wadding. 
MiiL  1326.No.  0;  1327»No.  8-4;  1331,  No.  4;  1333.  No,  5. 
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savage  vindictireness  of  the  Ernulphine  curse  which  he  had  pub- 
lished, April  20,  1329,  on  his  already  fallen  rival — "May  he  in 
this  life  feel  the  ^vrath  of  Peter  and  Paul,  whose  church  he  has 
sought  to  confound  I  May  his  dwelling-place  be  deserted,  and 
may  there  be  none  to  Hve  under  his  roof !  May  his  children  be 
orphans,  and  his  wife  a  widow  I  May  they  be  driven  forth  from 
their  hearth-stones  to  beggary !  May  the  usurer  devour  their  sub- 
stance, and  strangers  seize  the  work  of  their  hands  1  May  the 
whole  earth  fight  against  him,  may  the  elements  be  his  enemies, 
may  the  merits  of  all  the  saints  at  rest  confound  him  and  wreak 
vengeance  on  him  through  life  T'* 

During  the  progress  of  this  contest  pubhc  opinion  was  b}'  no 
means  unanimous  in  favor  of  John,  and  the  Inquisition  was  an  ef- 
ficient instrumentality  in  repressing  all  expression  of  adverse  sen- 
timents. In  1328,  at  Carcassonne,  a  certain  Germain  Frevier  was 
tried  before  it  for  blas]>heming  against  John,  and  stigmatizing  hia 
election  as  simoniacal  l^cause  he  had  promised  never  to  set  foot 
in  stirrup  till  he  should  set  out  for  Rome.  Germain,  moreover, 
had  declared  that  the  Franciscan  pope  was  the  true  pope,  and  that 
if  he  had  money  he  would  go  there  and  join  him  and  the  Ba^^arian. 
Germain  was  not  disposed  to  martyniom ;  at  first  he  denied,  the-D, 
after  being  left  to  his  reflections  in  prison  for  five  months,  he 
pleaded  that  he  had  been  drunk  and  knew  not  what  he  was  say- 
ing ;  a  further  delay  showed  him  that  he  was  helpless,  he  con- 
fessed his  offences  and  begged  for  mercy .f 

Anothci'  case,  in  1329,  shows  us  what  were  the  secret  feelings 
of  a  hirgo  portion  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  the  means  required 
to  keep  it  in  subordination.  Before  the  Inquisition  of  Carcas- 
sonne, Frero  BartheU^rai  Bruguiere  confessed  that  in  saying  mass 
and  coming  to  the  prayer  for  the  pope  he  had  hesitated  which  of 
the  two  popes  to  pray  for,  and  had  finally  desired  his  prayer  to 
be  for  whichever  was  rightfully  the  head  of  the  Church,  Many 
of  his  brethren,  he  said,  were  in  the  habit  of  wishing  that  God 
would  give  John  XXII.  so  much  to  do  that  he  would  forget  the 


*  VUloni,  Lib.  x.  c.  181, 142,  160.— Guill.  Nacgiac.  Oontin.  ann.  1380. — Wad- 
ding, onn,  1830,  No.  9.— Martcnc  Thesnur.  IX.  78&-70 ;  80$-15. — Chion.  CoroeL 
Zantfliet  ann.  1880  (MarU-ne  Ampl.  Colt.  V.  194-8). 

i  ArchiveB  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcoasonuo  (Doat,  XXVU.  7  sqq.), 
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Franciscans,  for  it  seomed  to  them  that  his  whole  business  was  to 
afllict  thenL  It  was  generally  believed  among  them  that  their  gen- 
eral, Michele,  had  been  unjustly  deposed  and  excommunicated.  In 
a  large  assembly  of  friars  he  had  said,  '*  I  ^vish  that  antipope  was 
a  Dominican,  or  of  some  other  Order,"  when  another  rejoined,"! 
rejoice  still  more  that  the  antipope  is  of  our  Order,  for  if  he  was 
of  another  we  should  have  no  friend,  and  now  at  least  we  have  the 
Italian,"  whereat  all  present  applauded.  For  a  while  Frere  Bar- 
thelemi  held  out,  but  imprisonment  with  threats  of  chains  and 
fasting  broke  down  his  resolution,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  tlie  inquisitor,  Henri  de  Charaay.  That  mercy  consisted 
in  a  sentence  of  harsh  prison  for  Ufe,  with  chains  on  hands  and 
it  and  bread  and  water  for  food.  Possibly  the  Dominican  in- 
'^^uisitor  may  have  felt  j)leasure  in  exhibiting  a  Franciscan  pris- 
oner, for  he  allowed  Barthel^mi  to  retain  his  habit ;  and  it  shows 
the  minute  care  of  John's  vindictiveness  that  a  year  later  he  "Nvrote 
expressly  to  Henri  de  Chamay  reciting  that,  as  the  dehnquent  had 
l)een  expelled  from  the  Oitler,  the  habit  must  be  stripped  from 
him  and  be  delivered  to  the  Franciscan  authorities.* 

In  Gennany  the  Franciscans  for  the  most  part  remained  faith- 
ful to  Michele  and  Louis,  and  were  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  the 
latter  in  the  struggle.  The  test  was  the  observance  of  the  inter- 
dict which  for  so  many  years  suspended  divine  service  throughout 
the  empire,  and  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  faithful.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent this  was  disregarded  by  the  Franciscans.  It  was  to  little 
purpose  that,  in  Januar\%  1331,  John  issued  a  special  bull  directed 
against  them,  deprived  of  all  privileges  and  immunities  those  who 
recognized  Louis  as  emperor  and  celebi-ated  services  in  interdicted 
places,  and  ordered  all  prelates  and  inquisitors  to  prosecute  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Louis  was  not  behindhand  in  enforcing  obedi- 
ence by  persecution  wherever  he  had  the  power.  An  imperial 
brief  of  June,  1330,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  Aix,  directs 
them  to  assist  and  protect  those  teachers  of  the  truth,  the  Fran- 
ciscans Siegelbert  of  Landsberg  and  John  of  Royda,  and  to  im- 
prison all  their  brethren  whom  they  may  designate  as  rebels  to 
the  empire  and  to  the  Order  until  the  general,  Michele,  shall  de- 
cide what  is  to  be  done  with  them.    This  shows  that  even  in  Ger- 


•  Doat,  XXVn.  202-3,  228;  XXXV.  87. 
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many  the  Order  was  not  unanimous,  but  doubtless  the  honest 
Franciscan,  John  of  Winterthur,  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  great 
body  when  ho  says  that  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  horror  and 
stupor  on  learning  the  deeds  with  which  the  pope  convulsed  the 
Church.  Inflamed  by  some  madness,  he  sought  to  argue  against 
the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  when  the  Franciscans  resisted  him  he 
persecuted  them  without  measure.  The  Dominicans  encouraged 
him,  and  he  largely  rewarded  them.  The  traditional  enmity  be- 
tween the  Orders  found  ample  gratification.  The  Dominicans,  to 
excite  contempt  for  the  Franciscans,  exhibited  paintings  of  Christ 
with  a  purse,  putting  in  his  hand  to  take  out  money ;  nay,  to  the 
horror  of  the  faithful,  on  the  walls  of  their  monasteries,  in  the 
most  frequented  places,  they  pictured  Christ  hanging  on  the  cross 
with  one  hand  nailed  fast,  and  with  the  other  putting  money  in  a 
pouch  suspended  from  his  girdle.  Yet  rancor  and  religious  zeal 
did  not  wholly  extinguish  patriotism'among  the  Dominicans ;  they 
were,  moreover,  aggrieved  by  the  sentence  of  heresy  passed  upon 
Master  Eclau't,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that  Tauler 
supported  Louis,  as  also  did  Margaret  Ebner,  one  of  the  Friends 
of  God,  and  the  most  eminent  Dominican  sister  of  the  day.  It  is 
true  that  many  Dominican  convents  were  closed  for  years,  and 
their  inmates  scattered  and  exiled  for  persistently  refusing  to  cele- 
brate, but  others  complied  unwillingly  ^vith  the  papal  mandates. 
At  Landshut  they  had  ceased  public  service,  but  when  the  em- 
peror came  there  they  secretly  arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Teck 
to  assail  tlieir  house  ^^'ith  torches  and  threaten  to  bum  it  down,  so 
that  they  might  have  the  excuse  of  constraint  for  resuming  public 
worship,  and  the  comedy  was  successfully  carried  out.  In  fact, 
the  General  Chapter  of  1328  complained  that  in  Germany  the 
brethren  in  many  places  were  notably  negligent  in  publishing  the 
papal  bulls  about  Louis.* 

All  this,  however,  was  but  an  episode  in  the  political  struggle, 
which  was  to  be  decided  by  the  rivalries  between  the  houses  of 
Wittelsbach,  Ilapsburg,  and  Luxemburg,  and  the  intrigues  of 
France.     Louis  gradually   succeeded  in  arousing  and  centring 

•  Marteno  Tbesaur.  II.  828-8.— Carl  Miiller,  op.  cit.  I.  239.— Vitodurani  Cbron. 
(Eccord.  Corp.  Hist  I.  1708,  1800.  1844-5,  1871).— Andreas  Ratiaponena.  Chron. 
anu.  1886  (Ibid.  L  3108-4).— Preger,  Der  Kirclienpolitiaclie  Kampf,  pp.  42-5.— 
Denifle,  Archir  fUr  Litt.-  u.  Kirchcngescliichto,  1886.  p.  624. 
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upon  himself  the  national  spirit,  aided  therein  by  the  arrogant  dis- 
idain.  with  which  John  XXII.  and  his  successors  received  his  re- 
^|>eated  offers  of  qualified  submission.    When,  in  1330,  Louis  had 

iporarily  secured  the  support  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Doke  of  Austria,  and  they  offered  themselves 
as  sureties  that  he  would  fulfil  what  might  be  required  of  him, 
provided  the  independence  of  the  empire  was  recognixcd,  John  ro- 
torted  that  Louis  was  a  heretic  and  thus  incapacitateil ;  he  was 
a  thief  and  a  robber,  a  wicked  man  who  consorted  with  Michele, 
Ockham,  Bonagrazia,  and  Marsiglio ;  not  only  hail  he  no  title  to 
the  empire,  but  the  state  of  Christendom  would  bo  inconceivably 
deplorable  if  ho  were  recognized.  After  the  death  of  John  in  De- 
cember, 1334,  another  attempt  was  made,  but  it  suited  the  policy 
of  France  and  of  Bohemia  to  prolong  the  strife,  and  Benedict  XI L 
was  as  firm  as  his  predecessor.  Louis  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
Bacrifice  his  Franciscan  allies,  but  the  papacy  demanded  the  right 
practically  to  dictate  who  should  be  emperor,  and  by  a  skilful  use 
of  appeals  to  the  national  pride  Louis  gradually  won  the  support 
of  an  increasing  number  of  states  and  cities.  In  133S  the  con- 
vention of  Bhense  and  the  Reichstag  of  Frankfort  formally  pro- 
claimed as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  empire  that  the  choice  of  the 
electors  was  final,  and  that  the  papacy  had  no  confirmatory  power. 
The  interdict  was  ordered  not  to  Ije  observed,  and  in  all  the  states 
adhering  to  Louis  ecclesiastics  were  given  the  option  of  resuming 
public  worship  within  eight  days  or  of  undergoing  a  ten  years* 
exile.  It  was  some  relief  to  them  in  this  dilenuna  tliat  the  Ro- 
man curia  sold  absolutions  in  such  cases  for  a  fiorin.'^ 

In  the  strife  between  Louis  and  the  pa|)acy  the  little  colony  of 
Franciscan  refugees  at  Munich  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
imperial  cause,  but  their  time  w*aa  drawing  to  an  end.  Michele 
da  Ceeena  died  November  29,  1342,  his  latest  work  being  a  long 
manifesto  proving  that  John  had  died  an  unrepentant  heretic,  and 
that  bis  successors  in  defending  his  errors  w^ero  likewise  heretics; 
if  but  one  man  in  Christendom  holds  the  true  faith,  that  man  in 


•  Martcne  Thesaur.  II.  800-6.  —  Rayncld.  ana.  1336,  No.  31-fl.  — Vitodoran. 
Chron.  (Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  1843-5,  1910).  — Preger,  Der  Kirclienpolitische 
Kampf,  p.  33.— Hartzheim  IV.  32a-33.— H.  Mutii  Germ.  Chron.  turn.  1338  (Pifi- 
torii  Germ.  Scriptt  U.  878-81). 
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himself  is  the  Church.  The  dithjrrainbio  palinode  which  passee 
as  his  iJcath-bcfl  recantation  is  clearly  a  forgery,  and  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  lilichele  persisted  to  the  end.  When  dying  he 
handed  the  seal  of  the  Order  over  to  William  of  Ockham,  who 
used  it  as  Vioar-general ;  he  had  already,  in  April,  1342,  appointed 
two  citizens  of  Munich,  Jolin  Schito  and  Griraold  Treslo,  as  syn- 
dics and  procurators  of  the  Order,  the  latter  of  whom  subsequent- 
ly assumed  the  generalate.  Bonagrazia  died  in  June^  1347,  de- 
claring with  the  last  breath  of  his  indomitable  soul  that  the  caase 
of  Louis  was  righteous.  The  date  of  William  of  Ockhani's  death 
is  uncertain,  but  it  occurred  between  1347  and  1350.* 

Thus  dropped  off,  one  by  one,  the  men  who  had  so  gallantly 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  poverty  of  Christ.  As  regards  the 
pohtical  conceptions  which  were  the  special  province  of  Marsiglio 
and  Ockham,  their  work  was  done,  and  they  could  exercise  no 
further  iufluence  over  the  uncontrollable  march  of  events.  With 
the  death  of  Benedict  XII.,  in  1342,  Louis  made  renewed  efforts 
for  pacification,  but  John  of  Bohemia  was  intriguing  to  secure  the 
succession  for  his  house,  and  they  were  fruitless,  except  to  strength- 
en Louis  by  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  securing  terms 
tolerable  to  the  empire.  Still  the  intrigue  went  on,  and  in  July, 
134C,  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
with  Rodolph  of  Saxony,  and  John  of  Bohemia,  assembled  at 
Rhense  under  the  impulsion  of  Clement  VI.  and  elected  the  son 
of  John,  Charles  Maigrave  of  Moravia,  as  a  rival  king  of  the 
Romans.  The  movement,  however,  had  no  l^nsis  of  popular  stip- 
port,  and  when  Louis  hastened  to  the  Rhinelands  all  the  cities  and 
nearh'  all  the  princes  and  nobles  adhered  to  him.  Had  the  election 
been  postponed  for  a  few  weeks  it  would  never  have  taken  place, 
for  the  next,  month  occurred  the  battle  of  Cr^y,  where  the  gallant 
knight,  John  of  Bohemia,  died  a  chivalrous  death,  Charles,  the 
newly-elected  king,  saved  his  life  by  flight,  and  French  influence 
was  temporarily  echpsed.  Thus  unauspiciously  commenced,  the 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  had  little  promise  of  duration,  when,  in  Octo- 


•  Vitoduran  Chron.  (Eccanl.  1. 1844). — Sficbsisclie  WeUchronik,  clritte  bairisch 
Fortscteung  No.  0  (Pcrte  U.  346).— Baluz.  et  Mftiusi  III.  349-55— Muratori  8.  R. 
I.  m.  n.  613-27.— Jac.  de  Marcbia  Dial.  (Bal.  et  Mansi  11.  GOO).— Preger,  op.  dt 
pp.  35-0.— Carl  MGUer,  op.  ciU  I.  370-3.— Chron.  GlaaaberKer  ann.  1843, 1847rf 
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ber,  1347j  Louis,  while  indulging  in  his  favorite  pastime  of  hunting, 
was  stmck  with  apoplexy  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  hand 
of  God  might  well  be  traced  in  the  removal  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  Charles  had  no  further  organized  opposition  to 
dread.^ 

Desirous  of  obtaining  the  fullest  advantage  from  this  unlooked- 
for  good-fortune,  Clement  VI.  commissioned  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague  and  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  to  reconcile  all  communities  and 
individuals  who  had  incurred  excommunication  by  supporting  the 
Bavarian,  with  a  formula  of  absolution  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  swear  that  they  held  it  heresy  for  an  em]jeror  to  depose  a  pope, 
and  that  they  would  never  obey  an  emperor  until  he  had  been  ajv 
proved  by  the  pope.  This  excited  intense  disgust,  and  in  many 
places  it  could  not  be  enforced.  The  teachings  of  Marsiglio  and 
Ockham  had  at  least  l>ome  fruit  in  so  far  that  the  papal  preten* 
sions  to  virtually  controlling  the  empire  were  disdainfully  rejected. 
The  German  spirit  thus  ai'oused  is  well  exemplified  by  whtit  oc-''^^ 
cuiTcd  at  Basle,  a  city  which  had  observed  the  interdict  and  was 
eager  for  its  removal.  When  Charles  and  the  Bishop  of  Bmnberg 
appeawd  before  the  gates  they  were  received  by  the  magistrates 
and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens.  Connul  of  Barenfels,  the  bui'go- 
muter,  addressed  the  bishop :  *'  My  Lord  of  Bamberg,  you  must 
know  that  we  do  not  believe,  nor  will  we  confess,  that  our  late 
lord,  the  Emperor  Louis,  ever  was  a  heretic.  Whomsoever  the 
electors  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  choose  as  King  of  the  Eomans 
ire  w^ill  hold  as  such,  whether  he  applies  to  the  pope  or  not,  nor 
will  we  do  an  vthing  else  that  is  contniry  to  the  rights  of  the  em- 
pire. But  if  you  have  power  from  the  pope  and  ai^e  willing  to  re- 
mit all  our  sins,  so  be  it."  Then,  turning  to  the  people,  he  called 
out, "  Do  you  give  to  me  and  to  Conrad  Miinch  power  to  ask  for 
the  absolution  of  your  sins  ?'*  The  crowd  shouted  assent ;  the 
two  Conrads  took  an  oath  in  accordance  vrith  this ;  divine  services 
were  resumed,  and  the  king  and  bishop  entered  the  to\^1l.t 


•Schmidt,  PflbetUche  Crkunctcn  und  Kcgcsten,  p.  862.  — Ilcnr.  Rcbdorff. 
Annnl.  ann.  134ft-7  (Freher  et  Stniv.  L  030-8). 

t  Henr.  Rebdorff.  Anntil.  ann.  1347  CFrcbcr  et  Struv.  t  638).— MatthuB  Ncu- 
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Tet  the  question  as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  John  and  Louis  as  the  ostensible  cause  of  quarrel, 
and  which  hml  been  so  wannly  embraced  by  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  German  Franciscans,  sank  completely  out  of  sight  north  of  the 
Alps  with  the  death  of  Louis  and  the  extinction  of  the  Munich 
colony  of  refugees.  Germany  had  her  own  hordes  of  mendicants, 
regular  and  irregular,  in  the  Beguines  and  Beghards,  who  seem 
to  have  trouble<l  themselves  but  little  aliout  points  so  purely  specu- 
lativo;  and  though  we  occasionally  hear  of  FraticoUi  in  those 
regions,  it  is  rather  as  a  convenient  name  employed  by  monkiflh 
chroniclers  than  as  really  representing  a  distinctive  sect. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  Italy,  the 
native  homo  of  Franciscanism  and  of  the  peculiar  influences  which 
moulded  the  special  ascetic  development  of  the  Order.  There  the 
impulses  which  had  led  the  earlier  Spirituals  to  endure  the  ex- 
tremity of  persecution  in  vindication  of  the  holiness  of  absolute 
poverty  were  still  as  strong  as  ever.  Under  Boniface  and  Clement 
and  during  the  earlier  years  of  John  its  professors  had  lain  in 
hiding  or  had  sought  the  friendly  refuge  of  Sicily.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Franciscan  schism  they  had  emerged  and  multiplied. 
With  the  downfall  of  the  antipope  and  the  triumph  of  John  they 
were  once  more  proscribed.  In  the  quarrel  over  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  that  tenet  had  naturally  become  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  sectaries,  and  its  condemnation  by  John  necessaril}'  entailed 
the  consefjuence  of  denying  the  papal  authority  and  aaaerting  the 
heresy  of  the  Holy  See.  Yet  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  among  the 
austerer  members  of  the  orthodox  Order  who  accepted  the  defini- 
tions of  the  papacy  there  was  much  sympathy  felt  for  the  rebelUous 
dissidents.  Resistance  to  the  imperious  will  of  John  XXll.  having 
failed,  there  were  abundant  stories  of  visions  and  miracles  circu- 
late fmm  convent  to  convent,  as  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  of  St. 
Francis  visited  upon  those  who  infringed  upon  the  holy  vow  of 
poverty.  The  Liher  ConformiiM'^vm  is  manifestly  the  expression  of 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  wished  to  enforce  the  Rule  in  all  its 
strictness  as  the  direct  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  men 
felt  that  the  position  of  their  proscribed  brethren  was  logically  cor- 
rect, and  they  were  imable  to  reconcile  the  decrees  of  Nicholas  III. 
with  those  of  John  XXII.  One  of  these,  described  as  a  man  much 
beloved  of  God,  applied  to  St.  Birgitta  to  resolve  his  doubts,  where- 
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upon  she  had  two  visions  in  which  the  Virgin  sent  him  her  com- 
mands to  say  to  all  who  believed  that  the  pope  was  no  pope,  and 
that  priests  do  not  truly  consecrate  the  host  in  the  mass,  that  they 
were  heretics  filled  with  diabolical  iniquity.  All  this  points  to  a 
strong  secret  sympathy  with  the  Fraticelli  which  extended  not 
only  among  the  people,  but  among  the  friars  and  occasionally 
even  among  the  prelates,  explaining  the  ability  of  the  sectaries  to 
maintain  their  existence  from  generation  to  generation  in  spite  of 
almost  imremitting  persecution  by  the  Inquisition.**" 

In  1335,  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  Benedict  XT  I.  after  his 
accession  was  the  repression  of  these  Fratres  de  paujtere  Vita^  as 
they  styled  themselves.  They  still  in  many  places  publicly  dis- 
played their  contumacy  by  wearing  the  short  and  narrow  gowns 
of  the  Spirituals.  They  still  held  Michele  to  be  their  general,  in- 
sulted the  memory  of  John  XXII.,  and  were  earnestly  and  success- 
fully engatjed  in  proselytism.  Moreover,  they  were  0{>enl3'  protect- 
ed by  men  of  rank  and  power.  All  the  inquisitors,  from  Treviso 
and  Lombardy  to  Sicily,  were  commanded  to  free  the  Church  from 
these  impious  hypocrites  by  vigorous  action,  and  directions  were 
sent  to  the  prelates  to  lend  eflScient  assistance.  There  were  some, 
at  least,  of  the  latter  who  did  not  respond,  for  in  1336  Francesco, 
Bishop  of  Camerino,  and  Giacopo,  Bishop  of  Firmo,  were  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  favoring  the  sectaries  and  permitting  them 
to  live  in  their  dioceses.  The  whole  Order,  in  fact,  was  still  in- 
fected with  these  dangerous  doctrines,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  view  the  dissidents  with  proper  abhorrence.  Benedict  com- 
plained that  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  many  Franci8c;in  convents 
gave  shelter  to  these  perverse  brethren,  and  in  a  bull  regulating 
the  Order  issued  this  same  year  he  aDudes  to  those  among  them 
who  wear  peculiar  vestments  and,  imder  a  pretended  exterior  of 
sanctity,  maintain  heresies  condemned  by  the  Churc^h  of  Rome; 
all  such,  together  with  those  who  protect  them,  are  to  \ie  impris- 
oned until  they  submit.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  these  mandates.  The  Bishop  of  Camerino  was  stubborn, 
and  the  next  year,  1337,  Fra  Giovanni  di  Borgo,  the  inquisitor  of 
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the  Mark  of  Ancona,  was  instructed  to  proceed  severely  against 
him  and  other  fautors  of  these  heretics.  By  his  active  operations 
Fra  Giovanni  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  nobles  of  his  district,  who 
had  sulMcient  influence  with  the  general,  Gerard  Odo,  to  procure 
his  replacement  by  his  associate  Giacomo  and  subsequently  by  Si- 
mone  da  Ancona,  but  the  Cardinal  Legate  Bertrand  intervened, 
and  Benedict  restored  him  with  high  encomiums  on  his  efficiency. 
Although  persecution  was  thus  active,  it  is  probable  that  few  of 
the  sectaries  had  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  that  they  recanted 
under  pressure,  but  there  was  no  hesitation  in  inflicting  the  full 
punishment  of  heresy  on  those  who  were  persistent.  June  3, 1337, 
at  Venice,  Fra  Francesco  da  Pistoia  was  burned  for  pertimiciously 
asserting  the  poverty  of  Christ  in  contempt  of  the  definitions  of 
John  XXIL,  nor  was  ho  the  only  victim.* 

The  test  of  heresy,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  assertion  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  held  no  property.  This  appears  from  the  abjura- 
tion of  Fra  Francesco  d*  AscoU  in  1344,  who  recants  that  belief 
and  declares  that  in  accordance  with  the  bulls  of  John  XXII.  he 
holds  it  to  bo  heretical.  That  suctt  continued  to  be  the  customary 
formula  appears  from  Eymerich,  who  instructs  his  inquisitor  to 
make  the  penitent  declare  under  oath, "  I  swear  that  I  believe  in 
my  heart  and  pi'ofess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
while  in  this  mortal  life  held  in  common  the  things  which  Scxip" 
ture  declares  them  to  have  had,  and  that  they  had  the  right  of 
giving,  selling,  and  ahenating  them.*'  f 

The  heresy  was  thus  so  purely  an  artificial  one,  created  by  the 
Holy  See,  that  perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  sym- 
pathy excited  by  these  poor  and  self-denying  ascetics,  who  bore  all 
the  external  marks  of  what  the  Church  had  for  ages  taught  to  be 
exceeiling  hobness.  Camerino  continued  to  be  a  place  of  refuge. 
In  1343  Clement  YI.  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Ancona  and  Osimo  to 
cite  before  him  within  three  months  Gentile,  Lord  of  Camerino, 
for  various  ofifences,  among  which  was  protecting  the  Fraticelli, 
impeding  the  inquisitors  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties,  and  de- 

•  Wadding,  aun.  1335,  No,  lC^-11;  anD.  1830,  No.  1;  ann.  1837,  No.  1;  ann. 
1330,  No.  1.— RaynaUI.  ann.  1335,  No.  03;  ann.  1336,  No,  63,  04,0(V-7;  aun.  1337. 
No.  SO;  ann.  1375,  No.  64.— Comba,  La  Kiforma  in  Italia,  L  328.— Vit  Prima 
Benedicti  XH  aun.  1337(Muraton  S.  R.  L  III.  n.  531). 

t  D'Argenlrfi  I.  i.  345.— Eyineric.  p.  486. 
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spising  for  several  years  the  excomnmnication  which  they  had 
pronounced  against  hira.  Even  the  inquisitors  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  Franciscan  districts,  Tvere  not  always  earnest  in  the  work, 
possibly  because  there  was  httle  prospect  of  profitable  confiscations 
to  be  procured  from  those  who  regartled  the  jx>ssession  of  property 
as  a  sin,  and  in  1346  Clement  found  himself  obliged  to  reprove  them 
sharply  for  their  tepidity.  In  such  districts  the  FraticeUi  showed 
themselves  with  little  concealment.  Whonj  in  134S,  Cola  di  Rienzo 
fled  from  Rome  after  his  first  tribuneship,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  Fraticelli  of  Monte  Maiella ;  he  was  charmed  with  their  holi- 
ness and  poverty,  entere<l  the  Order  as  a  Tertiary,  and  deplored 
that  men  so  exemplary  should  be  persecuted  by  the  pope  and  the 
Inquisition.  Tuscany  was  full  of  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  about 
this  period  Florence  adopted  severe  laws  for  their  repression,  plac- 
ing them  under  the  ban,  empowering  any  one  to  capture  tliem 
and  deliver  them  to  the  Inquisition,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  lire  on  any  official  decUning,  w^heu  summoned  by  the  in- 
quisitors, to  assist  in  their  arrest.  The  very  necessity  of  enacting 
such  laws  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
join  the  persecution.  Even  this  appears  to  have  been  ineffectuaL 
There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Giovanni  dello  Celle  of  Vallorabrosa 
to  Tommaso  di  Neri,  a  Fraticello  of  Florence,  in  which  the  former 
attacks  the  fatuity  of  the  latter  in  making  an  idol  of  poverty ;  the 
letter  was  answered  and  led  to  a  controversy  which  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  openly.* 

Yet,  trivial  as  was  apparently  the  point  at  issue,  it  was  impos- 
Bible  that  men  could  remain  contentedly  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church  without  being  forced  to  adopt  principles  destructive  of  the 
whole,  ecclesiastical  organization.  They  could  only  justify  them- 
selves by  holding  that  they  were  the  true  Church,  that  the  papacy 
was  heretical  and  had  forfeited  its  claim  of  obedience,  and  could 
no  longer  guide  the  faithful  to  salvation.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  of  the  state  of  jmblic  opinion  in  Italy,  that  in  sjnte  of 
the  thoroughly  organized  machinery  of  persecution,  men  who  held 
these  doctrines  were  able  to  disseminate  them  almost  publicly  and 


•  Weninsky  Excerptt  ex  Regi§tt.  Clcm.  PP.  VL  pp.  23-4.— Raynalil.  aDn. 
1846,  No.  70.— Comba,  La  Riforma,  I.  83$-7,  387.— Lami,  Antichiti  Toscane,  pp. 
G28,  505. 
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to  make  numerous  proselytes.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  circulated  throughout  Italy  a  document  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular, "  so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  every  one,"  giving  their 
reasons  for  separating  themselves  from  popo  and  prelate.  It  is 
singularly  temperate  in  tone  and  logical  in  structure.  The  argu- 
ment is  drawn  strictly  from  Scripture  and  from  the  utterances  of 
the  Church  itself,  and  from  even  the  standpoint  of  a  canonist  it  is 
unanswerable.  There  are  no  apocalvptic  hysterics,  no  looking  for- 
ward to  Antichrist  or  to  new  ages  of  the  world,  no  mysticism. 
There  is  not  even  any  reference  to  St.  Francis,  nor  any  claim  that 
his  Eulo  is  inspired  and  inviolable.  Yet  none  the  less  the  whole 
body  of  the  Ohurcli  is  declared  to  be  heretic,  and  all  the  faithful 
are  summoned  to  cut  loose  from  it. 

The  reasons  alleged  for  this  are  three — First,  heresy ;  second, 
dmony ;  third,  fornication.  As  to  the  first,  John  XXII.  is  proved 
to  be  a  heretic  by  the  bulls  pronouncing  liereticnJ  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  possessed  nothing.  This  is  easily  done  by 
reason  of  the  definitions  of  the  previous  popes  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Vienne.  The  corollary  of  course  follows  that  all  his 
Buc-cassors  and  their  cardinals  are  heretics.  As  regards  simony, 
the  canons  of  the  Decrotum  and  the  utterances  of  the  doctors  are 
quoted  to  show  that  it  is  heresy.  As  regards  fornication,  it  was 
easy  to  cite  the  canons  embodying  the  Ilildebrandine  doctrine  that 
the  sacraments  of  fornicating  priests  are  not  to  be  receive<l.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  priests  who  are  not  fornicators,  but  there 
are  none  who  are  not  siraonists — who  have  not  given  or  received 
money  for  the  sacraments.  Even  if  ho  could  be  found  who  is  in- 
nocent on  all  these  heads,  it  would  bo  necessary  for  liim  to  sejw- 
rate  himself  from  the  rest,  for,  as  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  shows  in 
the  Summa,  those  are  guilty  of  mortal  sin  and  idolatry  who  receive 
the  sacraments  of  lieretics.  The  Fraticelli,  therefore,  have  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  a  heretical  church,  and  they  issue  this 
manifesto  to  justify  their  course.  If  in  any  way  it  is  erroneous, 
they  ask  to  have  the  error  pointed  out ;  and  if  it  is  correct,  the 
faithful  are  bound  to  join  them,  because,  after  the  facts  are  known. 
association  with  prelates  and  clergy  thus  heretical  and  excommooi- 
cate  will  involve  in  heresy  all  who  are  guilty  of  it.* 


•  Comba,  La  Rifornm,  I.  66&-71. 
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All  the  Fraticolli,  however,  were  not  uniformly  agTee<l  npon  all 
points.  In  the  above  document  a  leading  argument  is  drawn  from 
the  assumed  vitiation  of  the  sacraments  in  polluted  hands— a  dan- 
gerous tenet,  constant!}'  recumng  to  plague  fhe  successtjra  of 
Hildcbrand— which  we  do  not  find  in  other  utterances  of  the  sec- 
taries. In  fact,  we  find  them,  in  13C2,  divided  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  recognized  as  its  leader  Tommaso,  ex-Bishop  of 
Aquino,  and  held  that  as  John  XXII.  and  his  succcflsors  were 
^Kheretics,  the  sacrament  of  ordination  derived  from  them  was  void, 
^^iind  reordination  was  required  of  all  ecclesiastics  entering  the  sect. 
I  The  other,  which  took  its  name  from  Fehpo  of  Majorca,  was  reg- 
I  ularly  organized  under  a  general  minister,  and,  while  equally  re- 
I  ganling  the  popes  as  heretics,  recognized  the  ordinations  of  the 
I  6rtablishraent,  All  branches  of  the  sect,  however,  drew  ample 
I  store  of  reasons  from  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the  Church, 
^^L'vrhich  was  doubtless  their  most  convincing  argument  with  the 
^■people.  There  is  extant  a  letter  in  the  vulgar  tongue  from  a  f  rate 
to  two  female  devotees,  arguing,  like  the  more  formal  manifesto, 
that  they  are  bound  to  withdraw  from  the  communion  of  the 
heretical  church.  This  is  the  beast  with  seven  horns,  which  are  :  1, 
sapreme  pride ;  2,  supreme  cruelty ;  3,  supreme  folly  or  wrath  ;  4, 
supreme  deceit  and  inimitable  falsehootl ;  5,  supreme  camahty  or 
lust;  fi, supreme  cupidity  or  avarice;  7, supreme  hatred  of  truth, 
or  malice.  The  ministers  of  this  heretic  church  have  no  shame  in 
publicly  keeping  concubines,  and  in  seUing  Christ  for  money  in  the 
sacraments.  Tliis  letter  further  indicates  the  legitimate  descent 
of  the  FraticeUi  from  the  Spirituals  by  a  quotation  from  Joachim 
to  show  that  St.  FrauoLs  is  Noah,  and  the  faithful  few  of  his  chil- 
dren are  those  who  are  saved  with  him  in  the  Ark.* 

A  still  closer  connection  maj'  be  inferred  from  a  bull  of  Urban 
v.,  issued  about  1365,  instructing  inquisitors  to  l>e  active  in  exter- 
ting  heretics,  and  describing  for  their  information  the  differ- 
ent heresies.  The  Fraticelli  are  represented  as  indulging  in  glut- 
tony and  lasciviousness  under  the  cover  of  strict  external  sanctity, 
pretending  to  be  Franciscan  Tertiarics,  and  begging  publicly  or 
living  in  their  own  houses.    It  is  ]>ossible,  however,  that  his  de- 


*  Tocco,  Arcbino  Storico  Napolet&no,  1887,  Fasc.  1.— Comba,  La  Riforma,  L 
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scription  of  their  holding  assemblies  in  which  they  read  Olivi's 
*'  Postil  on  the  Apocalypse  "  and  his  other  works,  but  chiefly  the  ac- 
count of  his  death,  is  rather  borrowed  from  Bernard  Gui*s  account 
of  the  Spirituals'  of  Languedoc,  than  a  correct  statement  of  the 
customs  of  the  Fraticelli  of  his  time.* 

Of  the  final  sha]>e  which  the  heresy  assumed  we  have  an  au- 
thoritative account  from  its  ruthless  exterminator,  the  Inquisitor 
Giacomo  della  Marca.  In  his  **  Dialogue  with  a  FraticcUo,"  written 
about  1450,  there  is  no  word  about  tlie  foUies  of  the  Spirituals,  or 
any  extraneous  dogmas.  The  question  turns  wholly  on  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ  and  the  heresy  of  John's  definitions  of  the  doctrine. 
The  Fraticelli  stigmatize  the  orthodox  as  Joannistie,  and  in  turn 
are  called  Michaelista?,  showing  that  by  this  time  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  Spirituals  liad  been  forgotten,  and  that  the  heretics 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  the  schismatic  Franciscans  who 
followed  Michele  da  Cesena.  The  disorders  and  immorality  of 
the  clergy  still  afforded  them  their  most  effective  arguments  in 
their  active  missionary  work.  Giacomo  complains  that  they 
abused  the  minds  of  the  simple  by  representing  the  i)riests  as 
simonists  and  concubinarians,  and  that  the  people,  imbued  with 
this  poison,  lost  faith  in  the  clergy»  refused  to  confess  to  them,  to 
attend  their  masses,  to  receive  their  sacraments,  and  to  pay  their 
tithes,  thus  becoming  hei-etics  and  ])agans  and  children  of  the 
devil,  while  fancying  themselves  childivn  of  God.f 

The  Fraticelli  thus  formed  one  or  more  separate  organizations, 
each  of  which  assertetl  itself  to  ho  the  only  true  Church.  In  the 
scanty  information  which  we  possess,  it  is  imjxtssible  to  trace  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  fragmentary  parts  into  which  they  spht, 
and  we  can  only  say  in  general  terms  that  the  sect  did  not  consist 
simpl}'  of  anchorites  and  friars,  but  had  its  regular  clergy  and 
laity,  its  bishops  and  their  supreme  hetul  or  po])e,  known  as  the 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  that  being  the  name  assigned  to  the  com- 
munity. In  1357  this  jwsition  was  filled  by  Tomraaso,  the  ex- 
Bishop  of  Aquino ;  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  such  a  pope  in 
Perugia  in  1374;  in  1439  we  happen  to  know  that  a  certain  Kai- 
naldo  filled  the  position,  and  shortly  after  a  frate  named  Gabriel 


*  Martini  Append,  utl  MobIicidi  do  Beghardis  p.  505. 
t  Jac  de  Marchia  Dial.  (Bulus,  ut  Alansl  IL  505  sqq.). 
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There  is  even  talk  of  a  chief  of  the  laity  who  styled  himself  Em- 
peror of  the  Christians.* 

It  was  in  vain  that  successive  popes  ordered  the  Inquisition  to 
take  the  most  active  measures  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  sect,  and 
that  occasional  holocausts  rewanled  their  exertions,  as  whon»  untlor 
Urban  V.  nine  were  burned  at  Yiterlio,  and  in  13SI)  Frd  Michele 
Berti  de  Calci  suffered  the  same  fate  at  Florence.  This  last  case 
reveals  in  its  details  the  popular  sympathy  which  favored  the 
labors  of  the  FraticellL  FrA  Michelo  had  been  sent  to  Florence 
as  a  missionary  by  a  congregation  of  the  sect  which  met  in  a  cav- 
ern in  the  Mark  of  Ancona.  He  preached  in  Florence  and  made 
many  converts,  and  was  about  leaving  the  city,  April  19,  when 
e  was  betrayed  by  five  female  zeiilots,  wlio  sent  for  him  pretend- 
g  to  seek  conversion.  His  trial  was  short.  A  colleague  saved 
his  life  by  recantation,  but  Michele  was  firm.  When  brought  up 
in  judgment  to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood  he  refuse*!  to 
kneel  before  the  bisho]>,  saying  that  heretics  are  not  to  be  knelt 
to.  In  walking  to  the  place  of  execution  many  of  the  crowd  ex- 
changed words  of  cheer  with  him,  leading  to  considerable  disturb- 
ance, and  when  tie<^l  to  a  stake  in  a  sort  of  cabin  which  was  to  be 
set  on  fire,  a  number  put  their  heads  inside  to  beg  him  to  recant. 
The  place  was  several  times  fille<l  with  smoke  to  frighten  him, 
but  ho  was  unyielding,  and  after  his  incrematiim  there  were  many 
people,  we  are  told,  who  regarded  him  as  a  saint.f 

Proceedings  such  as  this  were  not  likely  to  diminish  the  favor 
with  which  the  Fraticolli  were  popularly  regarded.  The  two  Sici- 
lies continued  to  bo  thoroughly  interpenetrated  with  the  heresy. 
When,  in  13C2,  Luigi  di  Durazzo  made  his  abortive  attempt  at 
febellion,  he  regarded  the  popularity  of  the  Fraticelli  as  an  ele- 


•  RaynftlcL  ano.  1344,  No.  8;  1357,  No.  13;  1874,  No.  14.— Jnc  de  Marchia 
Dial.  0.  c.  509,  C08-9). 

It  mny  snrprisc  a  modern  infallibllist  to  learn  that  ao  thoroughly  orthodox 
and  learned  an  inquisitor  oa  the  blessed  Giacoiuo  ddla  Marca  admits  that  there 
hare  been  lierctic  popes— popes  who  pcreistcd  and  died  in  their  heresy.  He 
comforts  himself,  howerer,  with  the  reflection  that  they  have  always  been  buc- 
^«eedcd  by  Catholic  pontiffs  (I.  c.  p.  599). 

t  WeruDsky,  Excerptt.  ex  Rcpistt.  Clem.  VT.  ct  Iimoe.  VL  p.  91.  — Unynald. 
ann.  1354,  No.  31;  ann.  13158,  No.  16.— Wadding,  ann.  1354,  No,  6-7;  13tt8,  No. 
4-^.— Comba,  La  Riforma,  I.  327,  339-37.— Can  til ,  Erctici  d'  Italia,  L  18»-4.— 
Eyrocric.  p.  388. 
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inent  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  publicly  proclaim  sym- 
pathy with  them,  to  collect  them  around  him,  and  have  Tommaso 
of  Aquino  celebrate  mass  for  him.  Francesco  Marchisio,  Arch- 
deitcon  of  Salerno,  was  a  Fraticello,  in  spite  of  which  lie  was  ele- 
vated fo  the  see  of  Trivento  in  1302,  and  occupied  it  till  his  death 
about  twenty  years  later.  In  1372  Gregory  XI.  was  shocked  to 
learn  tliat  in  Sicily  the  bones  of  yratioelii  were  venerated  as  the 
relics  of  saints,  that  chapels  and  churches  were  built  in  their  honor, 
and  that  on  their  anniversaries  the  jxipulace  flocked  thither  with 
candles  to  worship  them ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  his  instructions 
to  the  inquisitors  to  put  an  end  to  these  unseemly  nmnifestations 
of  mistaken  piety  were  successful.  At  Perugia,  in  1368,  the  mag- 
istrates were  induced  to  throw  many  of  the  Fraticclli  into  prison, 
but  to  so  httle  pm-pose  that  the  people  persisted  in  regarding  them 
as  the  true  children  of  St.  Francis  and  in  giving  them  shelter,  while 
the  Franciscans  were  despised  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  their 
observance,  the  luxury  of  their  houses,  the  costliness  of  their  vest- 
ments, and  the  profusion  of  their  table.  They  were  ridiculed  and 
insidted  in  the  streets  until  they  scarce  dared  to  venture  in  public ; 
if  one  chanced  to  let  the  collai*  of  liis  shirt  show  above  his  gown, 
some  one  would  pull  up  the  hnen  and  ask  the  jeering  crowd  if  this 
was  the  austerity  of  St,  Fi^ancis.  As  a  last  resort,  in  1374,  they 
sent  for  Paoluccio  of  FoUgno  and  a  public  disputation  was  arranged 
with  the  Fratioclli.  Faoluccio  turned  the  tide  of  popular  favor 
by  proving  that  obedience  to  the  pope  was  of  greater  moment  than 
obedience  to  the  Rule,  and  the  Fraticelli  were  driven  from  the 
town.  Even  then  the  Inquisition  seems  not  to  have  dai'cd  to  pros- 
ecute them.* 

The  proselyting  efforts  of  the  Fraticelli  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Italy.  Believing  themselves  the  only  true  Church,  it  was 
their  duty  to  carry  salvation  throughout  the  world,  and  there  were 

•  Tocco,  Archivio  Storico  Napoletano,  1887,  Fasc.  1. — RAynald.  ann.  1868. 
No.  16;  ann.  1872,  No.  36— Wadiling.  ann.  1874,  No.  10-28.— Pet.  Bodulpbii 
Hist.  Seraph.  Relig.  Lib.  n.  fol.  154  a. 

Perugia  at  tbU  period  was  a  centre  of  reUgioua  excitement.  A  certain  Piero 
Garigb,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  counectc<1  with  the  Fraticelli,  gate 
himficlf  oat  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  dignilicd  his  disciplca  with  the  names  of 
apostlca.  In  the  brief  alUtaion  which  we  have  to  him  he  is  said  to  have  obtained 
ten  of  tbcfio  and  to  be  in  search  of  an  eleventh.  His  fate  is  not  recorded. — Pro- 
cessus contra  Valdcnscs  (Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1805,  No,  39,  p.  60). 
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earnest  spirits  among  them  who  were  ready  to  dare  as  much  as 
the  orthotJox  among  the  infidels  and  barbarians.  Already,  in  1344, 
Clement  VI.  found  himself  obUged  to  address  the  archbishojis,  bish- 
ops, and  all  the  faithful  throughout  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East, 
warning  them  against  these  emissaries  of  Satan,  who  were  seek- 
ing to  scatter  among  them  the  seeds  of  error  and  schism,  lie  had 
no  inquisitors  to  call  upon  m  those  ivgions,  but  ho  onlered  thy  prel- 
ates to  inquire  after  them  and  to  punish  them,  authorizing  them, 
with  a  singular  lack  of  perception,  to  invoke,  if  necessary,  the  aid 
of  the  secular  arm.  The  Fraticelli  made  at  least  one  convert  of 
importance,  for  in  1346  Clement  felt  himself  obhged  to  cite  for 
-appearance  within  four  months  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Seleucia,  who,  infected  with  pseudo-minorite  errors,  had 
written  in  Armenian  and  was  circulating  throughout  Asia  a  postil 
on  St.  John  in  which  he  asserted  the  forbidden  doctrine  of  the 
poverty  of  Christ.  In  1354  Innocent  VI.  heard  of  Fraticellian 
missionaries  lal)oring  among  the  Chazars  of  the  Crimea,  and  he 
forthwith  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Caffa  to  repress  them  with  inquis- 
itorial methwls.  In  1375  Gregory  XL  learned  that  they  were 
active  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia,  and  he  promptly  ordered  the 
Franciscan  provincial  of  those  regions  to  enforce  on  them  the  se- 
verity of  the  laws.  One,  named  Lorenzo  Carbonello,  had  ventured 
to  Tunis,  to  infect  with  his  heresy  the  Cliristians  of  that  kingdom, 
whereupon  Gregory  commanded  Giacomo  Patani  and  Guillen  de 
Ripoll,  the  captains  of  the  Christian  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  to  seize  him  and  send  him  in  chains  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  ICaples  or  of  Pisa.  Doubtless,  if  the  command  was 
obeyed,  it  led  the  unthinking  Moslem  to  thank  Allah  that  they 
were  not  Christians  * 

In  Languedoc  and  Provence  the  rigorous  severity  with  which 
the  Spirituals  had  been  exterminated  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
wholesome  influence  in  repressing  the  Fraticelli,  but  nevertheless 
a  few  cases  on  record  shows  the  existence  of  the  sect.  In  1336  we 
hear  of  a  number  confined  in  the  papal  dungeons  of  Avignon — 
among  them  a  papal  chaplain — and  that  Guillaume  Lombard,  the 
judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  was  ordered  to  exert  against  them 


*  Raynald.  aim.  1344,  No.  8 ;  aim.  13401  No.  70 ;  aim.  1334,  No.  81 ;  onn.  1876, 
No.  27. 
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the  full  severity  of  the  laws.  In  1354  two  Tuscan  Fraticelli,  Gio- 
vanni el;i  Castigliiino  and  Francesco  d'  Arquata,  were  arrested  at 
M(.)iit[)ellier  for  holding  that  John  XXII.  had  forfeited  his  author- 
ity by  altering  the  definitions  of  the  bull  Ejciity  and  that  his  sue- 
oessors  were  not  the  true  Church.  Innocent  VI.  caused  them 
to  be  brought  before  him,  but  all  efforts  to  make  them  recant 
were  vain;  they  went  tranquilly  to  the  stake, singing  Gloria  in 
excehisy  and  were  reverenced  as  martyrs  by  a  largo  number  of 
their  brethren.  Two  others,  named  Jean  de  Narbonne  and  Mau^ 
rice  had  not  long  before  met  the  same  fate  at  Avignon.  In  north-' 
em  France  we  hear  little  of  the  heresy.  The  only  recorded  case 
seems  to  be  that  of  Denis  Soulechat,  a  professor  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  who  taught  in  1363  that  the  law  of  divine  love  does  away 
with  property^  and  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  held  none.  Sum- 
moned by  the  Inquisitor  Gmllaume  Hochin,  he  abjured  before  the 
Facility  and  then  appealed  to  the  pope.  At  Avignon,  when  ho 
endeavored  to  purge  himself  before  an  assembly  of  theologians, 
he  only  added  new  errors  to  his  old  ones,  and  was  sent  back  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Beauvais  and  the  Sorbonne  with  orders  to  make 
him  recant,  and  to  punish  him  properly  with  the  advice  of  the 
inquisitor.    In  1368  he  was  forced  to  a  public  abjuration.* 

In  Spain  a  few  cases  show  that  the  heresy  extended  acn 
the  Pyrenees.  In  Valencia,  Fray  Ja^'me  Justi  and  the  Tertiahca 
Guillenno  Gclabort  and  Marti  Petri,  when  arrested  by  R,  de 
Masqueta^  commissioner  of  the  Inquisitgr  Leonardo  de  Puycenla, 
appealed  to  Clement  VI.,  who  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Valencia  to 
release  them  on  their  giving  bail  not  to  leave  the  city  until  their 
case  should  be  decideil  at  Avignon.  They  must  have  had  wealthy 
disciples,  for  security  was  furnished  in  the  heavy  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  sols,  and  they  were  discharged  from  prison.  The  papal 
court  was  in  no  hurry  with  the  case — probably  it  was  forgotten — 
when,  in  1353,  Clement  learned  that  the  two  Tertiaries  were  dead, 
and  that  Justi  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  city  and  spreading^ 
his  pestiferous  doctrines  among  the  people.    He  therefore  ordei 


•  Uaynald.  ann.  1336,  No.  04 ;  ann.  1351.  No.  31 ;  ann.  t308.  No.  16-7  —Aj- 
cliivc3  de  riu<i.  de  Cftrcasa.  (Doiit,  XXXV.  130). — ilosbeims  Ketzergescbichte  L 
887.— Hear.  Rebdorff  Anoal.  ann.  1353  (Freher  et  Strur.  I.  032}.— Eymcric 
p.  858.— D'AxgentrC,  I.  L  388-0. 
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Hugo,  Bishop  of  Valencia,  and  the  Inquisitor  Nicolas  Roselli  to 
prosecute  the  case  forthwith.  Justi  must  have  recanted,  for  ho 
was  merely  imprisoned  for  Hfe,  while  the  l>ones  of  the  two  Terti- 
aries  were  dug  up  and  burned.  Even  more  obdurate  was  Vrny 
Arnaldo  Ifutaner,  who  for  nineteen  years  infectetl  Puycerda  and 
Urgel  with  the  same  heresy.  He  was  contumacious  and  refused 
to  appear  when  summoned  to  abjure.  After  consultation  with 
Gregory  XL,  Berengcr  Darili,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  condemned  him, 
and  so  did  Eymerich.  Pursuit  appirently  grew  hot,  and  ho  fled 
to  the  East.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  in  1373,  when  Gregory 
ordered  his  vicar,  the  Franciscan  Amaud,  to  seize  him  and  send 
him  in  chains  to  the  papal  court,  but  whether  the  effort  was 
successful  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  A  bull  of  Martin 
V.  in  1426  shows  the  continued  existence  of  Fraticelli  in  Ara- 
gon  and  Catalonia,  and  the  necessity  of  active  measures  for  their 
extiqmtion.* 

It  was  probably  a  heresy  of  the  same  nature  which,  in  1442, 
was  discovered  in  Durango,  Biscay.  The  heresiarch  was  the  Fran- 
ciscan Alonso  de  Mella,  brother  of  Juan,  Cardinal-bishop  of  Za- 
mora,  and  tlie  sectaries  wei-o  known  as  Cerceras.  The  story  that 
Alonso  taught  indiscriminate  sexual  intercourse  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  customary  exao;gerations.  King  Juan  II.,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Inquisition,  sent  the  Franciscan,  Fi-ancisco  de  Soria,  and 
Juan  Alonso  Cherino,  Abl>ot  of  Alcala  la  Real,  to  investigate  the 
matter,  with  two  alguazils  and  a  sufficient  force.  The  heretics 
were  seizetl  and  carried,  some  to  Valhulolid  and  some  to  Santo 
Domingo  de  la  Calgada,  where  toiture  was  used  to  extract  con- 
fession, and  the  obstinate  ones  wore  burned  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Fray  Alonso  de  Mella,  however,  managed  to  escape  and 
fled  to  Granatla^  it  is  said,  with  some  of  his  girls ;  but  he  did  not 
avert  his  fate,  for  he  was  acanavercado  by  the  Moors — that  is,  put 
to  a  lingering  death  with  pointed  sticks.  The  affair  must  have 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  ]x>pular  mind,  for  even  until 
modem  times  the  people  of  Durango  were  reproached  by  their 
neighbors  with  the  **  auto9  de  Fray  Alonsoy^  and  in  1828  an  over- 
zealous  alcalde,  to  obliterate  all  record  of  the  matter,  burned  the 


•  Ripoll  II.  245.— Eymeric. pp.  260-7.— Raynald.  ann.  1373,  No.  10;  ano.  1426, 


Ko.  18.- 
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original  documents  of  the  process,  which  till  then  had  reposed 
quietly  among  the  records  of  the  parish  church.* 


The  violent  measures  of  John  XXII.,  followed  up  by  his  suc- 
cessors, for  a  while  effectually  repressed  the  spiritual  asceticism 
of  the  FninciscAns.  Yet  it  was  impossible  that  impulses  which 
were  so  mai'ked  a  characteristic  of  the  age  should  be  wholly  obht- 
erated  in  an  Order  in  which  they  had  become  traditionaL  We 
see  this  in  the  kindness  manifested  by  the  Franciscans  to  the  Fra- 
ticeUi  when  it  could  be  done  without  too  much  risk,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  many  who  aspired  to  imitate  the  founder 
without  daring  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  obedience.  Such  men 
could  not  but  look  with  alarm  and  disgust  at  the  growing  world-i 
liness  of  the  Order  under  the  new  dispensation  of  John.  'Wheil' 
the  Provincial  of  Tuscany  could  lay  aside  five  hundred  fionns  out 
of  the  alms  given  to  his  brethren,  and  then  lend  this  sum  to  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Maria  of  Siena  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  although 
so  flagiunt  a  violation  of  his  vows  and  of  the  canons  against  usuiy 
brought  upon  him  the  penalty  of  degradation,  it  required  a  divii 
visitation  to  impress  his  sin  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellows,  and  he' 
died  in  1373  in  great  agony  and  without  the  sacraments.  Various 
other  manfestations  about  the  same  time  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  and  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  it  by  human  means,; 
Under  Boniface  IX.,  Franciscans,  we  are  told,  were  in  the  liabit 
of  seeking  dispensations  to  enable  them  to  hold  benefices  and  even 
pluralities ;  and  the  pope  decreed  that  any  Mendicant  desiring 
be  transferred  to  a  non-Mendicant  Order  should,  as  a  preliniinaryj| 
pay  a  hundred  gold  florins  to  the  papal  camera.  Under  such 
system  there  could  be  scarce  a  pretence  of  maintaining  the  holy 
poverty  which  had  l>een  the  ideal  of  Francis  and  his  foUowers.f 

Yet  the  ardent  tliirst  of  poverty  and  the  belief  that  in  it  lay 
the  only  assured  path  to  salvation  were  too  widely  diffused  to 
be  repressed.    Giovanni  Colorabini,  a  rich  and  ambitious  citisen 


•  Garibay,  Comp.  Historial  de  Espafia,  Lib.  xvi.  c  31.— La  Puente,  Epit  dftj 
1h  Cronica  de  Juan  IL,  Lib,  rv.  c.  i.— Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  Espaflolea,  I.  54G-7.- 
Mariana,  Lib.  xxi.  c.  18. — Rodrigo,  Inquisicion,  IT.  11-12.— Paramo,  p.  131. 

t  Wadding,  aan.  1383,  No.  2. — GobelinflQ  Personie  Cosmodrom.  ^t.  T.  c.  81 
(Meibom.  Rer.  German.  1.  317). 
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of  Siena  had  his  thoughts  accidentally  directed  to  heaven.  His 
career  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Peter  Waldo,  save  that  the 
Church,  grown  iviser,  utilized  his  zeal  instead  of  antagonizing  him. 
The  Order  of  Jesuats  which  ho  founded  was  approved  by  Urban  V. 
in  1367.  It  was  an  order  of  lay  brethren  under  the  Augustinian 
Rule,  vowed  to  poverty  and  devoted  to  the  care  of  tlie  sick,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Cellites  or  Alexians  of  the  Ilhinelands.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  l>e  dissatisfaction  among 
the  more  ascetic  Franciscans,  and  that  the  more  zealous  of  these 
should  seek  some  remed}'-  short  of  heresy.  In  1350  Gentile  of 
Spoleto  obtained  from  Clement  YL  authorization  for  some  houses 
of  stricter  observance.  Immediately  the  experience  of  Angelo 
and  Liberato  was  repeated.  The  wTath  of  the  Conventuals  was 
excitetl.  The  innovators  were  accused  of  adopting  the  sliort  and 
narrow  gowns  which  had  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
dreaded  Olivists.  In  tlie  General  Chapter  of  1353,  the  General 
Farignano  was  urged  to  exterminate  them  by  the  measures  which 
had  proved  so  effective  in  Languedoc.  To  this  he  did  not  assent, 
but  he  set  spiea  to  work  to  obtain  evidence  against  Ihcm,  and  soon 
was  able  to  accuse  them  of  ixjceiving  Fraticelli.  They  admitted 
the  fact,  but  argued  that  this  had  been  in  the  hope  of  converting 
the  heretics,  and  when  they  proved  obstinate  they  had  been  ex- 
iled— but  they  had  not  been  reported  to  the  Inquisition  as  duty 

uireJ.  Armed  with  this,  Farignano  represented  to  Innocent  YL 
the  grave  dangers  of  the  innovation,  and  obtained  a  revocation  of 
the  ]>apal  authorization.  The  brethren  were  dispersed,  Gentile 
and  two  com{)anions  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Orvieto;  his  co- 
adjutor, Frii,  Martino,  a  most  exemplary  man,  who  shone  in  mira- 
cles after  death,  died  the  next  year,  antl  the  rest  were  reduced  to 
obetlience.  After  prolonged  captivity  Gentile  was  released,  and 
died  in  1362,  worn  out  with  fruitless  labors  to  restore  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Order.f 

More  fortunate  was  his  disciple,  Paoluccio  da  Trinci,  of  Foligno, 
a  simple  and  unlearned  friar,  who  had  obtained  from  his  kinsman, 


*  Baluz.  ot  Manai  IV.  560  sqq.  In  1606  Paul  V.  allowed  tbc  Jesuats  to  take 
orders. 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1850,  No.  15 ;  aniu  1854,  No.  1,  2;  aim.  1362,  No.  4.— Chron. 
Glassberger  ann.  1352, 1354, 1355. 
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Ugolino,  Lord  of  Foligno,  a  dungeon  in  which  to  gratify  his  thirst 
for  asceticism.  Though  ho  had  j>emiission  for  this  from  his  su- 
periors, he  suffered  much  from  the  hostility  of  the  laxer  brethren, 
Init  his  austerities  gained  him  great  popular  reverence  and  many 
disciples.  In  1368  the  General  Farignano  chanced  to  attend  a  pro- 
vincial chapter  at  Foligno,  and  was  persuaded  to  ask  of  Ugolino 
a  spot  cidled  Bnilliano,  in  the  mountains  between  Foligno  and 
Caraerino,  as  a  hermitage  for  Paoluccio  and  his  followers.  After 
his  request  was  granted  he  dreaded  a  schism  in  the  Onler  and 
wished  to  recall  it,  but  Ugolino  held  him  to  his  purpose.  The 
place  was  wild,  rocky,  marshy,  unwholesome,  infested  with  ser- 
pents, and  almost  uninhabitetl.  Thither  Paoluccio  led  his  brethren, 
and  they  were  forced  to  atlopt  the  sabots  or  wooden  shoes,  which 
became  the  distinguishing  foot-gear  of  their  Ortler.  Their  repu- 
tation spread  apace ;  converts  flocked  to  them ;  their  buildings 
required  enlargement;  associate  houses  were  founded  in  many 
places,  and  thus  arose  the  Observant ines,  or  Franciscans  of  strict 
observance — an  event  in  the  history  of  the  Church  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  original  foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.* 
When  Paoluccio  died,  in  1390,  he  was  already  reckonetl  as  a 
provincial  ^^^thin  the  Order.  After  an  interval  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  coadjutor,  Giovanni  Stronconi.  In  1405  began  the  marvel- 
lous career  of  St.  Bomartlino  of  Siena,  who  counts  as  the  formal 
founder  of  the  Observantines.  They  had  morcl}'^  l>een  callctl  the 
Brethren  of  the  Hermitages  until  the  Council  of  Constance  estab- 
lished them  as  an  organization  virtually  independent  of  the  Con- 
ventuals, when  they  took  the  name  by  which  they  have  since  been 
kno^Ti.  Everywhere  their  institution  spread.  New  houses  arose, 
or  those  of  the  Conventuals  were  reformed  and  given  over  to 
them.  Thus  in  1420  they  were  introduced  into  the  province  of 
Strassburg  through  tho  intervention  of  Matilda  of  Savo3%  wife  of 
tho  Palsgrave  Louis  the  Bearded.  Familiar  in  her  youth  with 
their  virtues,  she  took  occasion  at  Heidelberg  to  point  out  to  her 
husband  tho  Franciscans  in  their  convent  ganlcn  below  them, 
amusing  themselves  with  military  exercises.  It  resulted  in  the 
reform  of  all  the  houses  in  his  dominions  and  the  introduction  of 
tho  Observantine  discipline,  not  without  serious  trouble.    In  1453 


'  TVaddiog.  odd.  1308,  No.  10-13. 
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Nicholas  of  Cusa,  as  legate,  forced  all  the  houses  in  the  diocese  of 
Bamberg  to  adopt  the  Obsorvantine  discipline,  under  threat  of 
forfeiting  their  privileges.  In  1431  tlio  holy  house  on  Mt.  Al- 
vemo,  the  Franciscan  Mecca,  was  nnide  over  to  them,  and  in  1434 
the  guardianship  of  the  Iloly  Places  in  Jerusalem.  In  14C0  we 
hear  of  their  penetrating  to  distant  Ireland.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Conventuals  submitted  quietly  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  triumphs  of  the  hated  ascetics  whom  for  a  century  and 
a  half  they  had  successfully  baffled  and  persecuted.  Quarrels, 
sharjwr  and  bitterer  even  than  those  with  the  Dominicans,  were 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  popes 
to  allay.  A  promising  effort  at  reunion  attempted  by  Capistrano 
in  1430,  under  the  ausi)ices  of  Martin  Y.,  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
curable laxity  of  the  Conventuals,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
both  sides  but  to  continue  the  war.  In  1435  the  strife  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  in  France  that  Charles  YIL  was  obliged  to  apjwal 
to  the  Council  of  Eusle,  which  responded  with  a  decree  in  favor 
of  the  Obser\'antines.  The  struggle  was  hopeless.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  Conventmds  was  so  unisersaUy  recognized  that  even 
Pius  11.  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  though  they  genei-ally  excel 
as  theologians,  virtue  is  the  last  thing  about  which  most  of  them 
concern  themselves.  In  contrast  with  this  the  hohness  of  the  new 
organization  won  for  it  the  veneration  of  the  people,  while  the  un- 
flagging zeal  with  which  it  served  tlie  IToly  See  secured  for  it  the 
favor  of  the  popes  precisely  as  the  Memlicant  Ordei-s  had  done  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  first  merely  a  branch  of  the  Francis- 
cans, then  placed  under  a  virtually  independent  vicar-general,  at 
length  Leo  X.,  after  vainly  striving  to  heal  the  differences,  gave 
the  Observantines  a  general  minister  and  reduced  the  Conventuals 
to  a  subordinate  position  under  a  general  master.* 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1375.  No.  44 ;  ann.  13»0,  No.  1-10;  ann.  1408,  No.  1 ;  (inn. 
1406,  No.  3;  ann.  1415,  No.  6-7;  ann.  1431,  No.  8;  ann.  1434,  No. 7;  ann.  1435, 
No.  lS-18;  ann.  1453,No.  lS-26;  ann.  1454,  No,  22-3;  ann.  1455, No.  43-7;  ann, 
1450,  No.  139;  ann.  1498,  No. 7-8;  ann.  1499,  No.  1&-20.  — Chron.  Olossbergcr 
ann.  1420,  1430. 1501,  1517.— Theiner  Monument.  Hibcrn.  ct  Scoter.  No.  801,  p. 
425,  No.  844,  p.  460. — ^n.  Sylvii  0pp.  incdd.  ( Atti  della  Accadcmia  del  Lincei, 
1888,  p.  54(J).— Chron.  Anon.  {Analccta  Franciscana  I.  291-3). 

The  bitterness  of  the  strife  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Order  is  illus- 
ited  b^  the  fact  that  the  Franciscan  Church  of  Paima,  in  Mtyorca,  -when  struck 
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A  religious  revival  such  as  this  brought  into  service  a  class  of 
men  who  were  worthy  representatives  of  the  Peter  Martyrs  and 
Guillera  Ai'nauds  of  the  early  Inqiiisition.  Under  their  ruthless 
energy  the  Fraticelli  were  doomed  to  extinction.  The  troublee 
of  the  Great  Schism  haxi  allowed  the  heretics  to  flourish  almost 
unnoticed  and  unmolested,  but  after  the  Church  had  healed  its 
dissensions  at  Constance  and  had  entered  upon  a  new  aind  vigor- 
ous life,  it  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  eradicate  them.  Hardly  had 
Martin  V.  returned  to  Italy  from  Constance  when  he  issued  from 
Mantua,  November  14,  1418,  a  bull  in  which  he  deplores  the  in- 
orease  of  the  abominable  sect  in  many  parts,  and  especially  in  the 
Roman  province.  Fortified  with  the  piotection  of  the  temporal 
lords,  they  abuse  and  threaten  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  who  at- 
tempt to  re])res3  them.  The  bishops  and  inquisitors  are  there- 
fore instructed  to  proceed  against  them  vigorously,  without  re- 
gard to  limits  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  prosecute  their  protectors, 
even  if  llie  hitter  are  of  episcopal  or  rega]  digriit}',  which  suiB- 
ciently  indicates  that  the  FraticoHi  had  found  favor  with  those  of 
highest  rank  in  lx>th  Church  and  State.  This  accomplished  little, 
for  in  a  subsequent  bull  of  1421  Martin  alludes  to  the  continued 
increase  of  the  heresy,  and  tries  the  expedient  of  appointing  the 


by  liglitning  nnd  partially  ruined  in  1480,  remained  nn  this  account  anrepaimd 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  the  Observantiues  got  the  better  of  their  rirals 
and  obtained  possession  of  it. — Dameto,  Pro  y  Bover,  Hist  de  Mallorca.  11.  1064-5 
(Palma,  1811).  It  is  related  that  when  Sixtus  IV.,  who  had  been  a  Conventual, 
proposed  in  1477  to  subject  the  Obser^'nn tines  to  their  rivals,  the  blessed  Oia- 
como  della  Marca  threatened  him  with  an  evil  death,  and  ho  desUtGd. — (Chron. 
Glassbcrger  ann.  1477). 

The  exceeding  laxity  prevailing  among  the  Conventuals  is  indicated  by  let- 
ters granted  in  1421  by  the  Franciscan  general,  Autonius  do  Perrcio,  to  Friar 
Liebhardt  Fon-chammer,  permitting  him  to  deposit  with  a  failliful  friend  all 
alms  given  to  him.  and  to  expend  them  on  his  own  wants  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Order, at  his  discretion;  he  was  also  required  to  confess  only  four  times  a 
year.— (Chrou.  Glassbcrger  ann.  1416).  The  General  Chapter  held  at  Porli  in 
1421  was  obliged  to  prohibit  the  bretliren  from  trading  and  lending  money  on 
usury,  under  pain  of  imprisonmont  and  confiscation.— (lb.  ann.  1421).  From  the 
Chapter  of  Ueberlingen,  held  in  1436,  we  Icam  that  there  was  a  custom  by  which, 
for  a  sum  of  money  paid  down,  Franciscan  convents  would  enter  into  obligations 
to  pay  definite  stipends  to  individual  friars. — (lb.  ann.  1426).  In  fact,  the  cffortfl 
of  reform  at  this  period,  stiraulatod  by  the  rivalry  of  tho  Observant ines,  rere&l 
how  utterly  oblivious  the  Order  had  become  of  all  tho  prescriptions  of  the  Ralot 
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Cardinals  of  Albano  and  Porto  as  sjjecial  commissioners  for  its 
suppression.  The  cardinals  proved  as  inefficient  as  their  prede- 
cessors. In  1423  the  General  Council  of  Siena  was  greatly  scan- 
dalized at  finding  that  at  Peniscola  there  was  a  heretic  |X)pe  with 
his  college  of  canlinals,  apparently  flourishing  vrithout  an  attempt 
at  concealment,  and  the  Galilean  nation  made  several  inelToctual 
efforts  to  induce  the  council  to  take  active  measures  against  the 
secular  authorities  under  whoso  favor  these  scandals  were  allowed 
to  exist.  How  utterly  the  machinery  of  persecution  had  broken 
down  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  three  Fraticelli  who  had  at  this 
period  been  detected  in  Florence — Bartolommeo  di  Matteo,  Gio- 
vanni di  Marino  of  Lucca,  and  Bartolommeo  di  Pietro  of  Pisa. 
Evidently  distrusting  the  Florentine  Inquisition,  which  was  Fran- 
ciscan, Martin  Y.  six^cially  intrusted  the  matter  to  his  legates  then 
preeiding  over  the  Council  of  Siena.  On  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  council  the  legates  returned  to  Eome,  except  the  Dominican 
General,  Leonardo  of  Florence,  who  went  to  Florence.  To  him, 
therefore,  Martin  wrote,  April  24,  14i*4,  empowering  him  to  ter- 
minate the  case  liimself,  and  expressly  forbidding  the  Inquisitor 
of  Florence  fi-om  taking  any  part  in  it.  In  September  uf  the 
same  year  Martin  instructed  Piero,  Abbot  of  Kosacio,  his  rector  of 
the  Mark  of  Ancona,  to  extirpate  the  Fraticelli  existing  there,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  was  recognized  in  the  unwonted 
clemency  which  authorize<l  Piero  to  reconcile  even  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  repeatetl  relapses.* 

Some  new  motive  force  was  evidently  required.  There  were 
laws  in  abundance  for  the  extermination  of  heresy,  and  an  elabo- 
rate organization  for  their  enforcement,  but  a  paralysis  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  it,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Holy  See  to  make  it 
do  its  dnty  was  in  vain.  The  problem  was  solved  when,  in  142G, 
Alartin  boldly  overslaughed  the  Inquisiti(jn  anil  appoint-od  two 
Observantines  as  inquisitors,  without  limitation  of  districts  and 
with  power  to  appoint  deputies,  thus  rendering  them  su])reme  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  These  were  the  men  whom  we  have  so  often 
met  before  where  heresy  was  to  be  combated — San  Giovanni  da 


•  lUynaM.  ann.  1418,  No.  11 ;  ann.  1421,  No.  4  ;  ann.  1424,  No.  7.— Jo.  de  Ro- 
gntio  de  Init.  Basil.  Condi.  (Men.  One.  Gen.  Boec.  XY.  T.  I.  pp.  SO-1,  40,  55).— 
RipoU  n.  G45. 
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Capistrano,  and  the  blessed  Giacomo  da  Montebmndano,  gener- 
ally known  asdella  Marca — ])otli  full  of  zeal  and  energy,  who  richly 
earnetl  their  respective  canonization  and  beatification  by  lifelong 
devotion  and  by  services  which  can  scarce  be  overestimated.    It 
b  true  that  Giacomo  was  commissioned  only  as  a  missionary,  to 
preach  to  the  heretics  an<l  reconcile  them,  but  the  difference  was 
practically  undiscoverable,  and  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
he  fondly  looked  back  over  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  he  related 
with  pride  liow  the  heretics  fled  from  before  his  face,  abandoned 
their  strongliolds,  and  left  their  flocks  to  his  mercy.    Their  hoa*!- 
quarters  seem  to  have  been  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  and  chiefly 
in  the  dioceses  of  Fabriano  and  Jesi.    Tliero  the  new  inquisitors 
boldly  attacked  them.     There  was  no  resistance.     Such  of  the 
teachers  as  could  do  so  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  the  fate  of  the 
rest  may  be  guessed  from  the  instructions  of  Martin  in  1428  to 
Astorgio,  Bishop  of  Ancona,  his  lieutenant  in  the  Mark,  with  re- 
spect to  the  village  of  ^lugnalata.    As  it  had  been  a  receptacle  of 
heretics,  it  is  to  be  levelled  with  the  earth,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 
StublK>rn  lieretics  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law — that 
is,  of  course,  to  be  burned,  as  Giacomo  della  Marca  tells  us  was  the 
case  with  many  of  them.    Those  who  repent  may  be  reconciled, 
but  their  leaders  are  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  are  to  be  tort- 
ured, if  necessary,  to  force  them  to  reveal  the  names  of  their  fel- 
lows elsewhere.    The  simple  folk  who  have  been  misled  are  to  be 
scattered  around  in  the  vicinage  Avhere  they  can  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  are  to  be  recompensed  by  dividing  among  them  the 
property  confiscated  from  the  rest.   The  children  of  heretic  parents 
are  to  be  taken  away  and  sent  to  a  distance,  where  they  can  be 
briiught  up  in  the  faith.      Heretic  books  are  to  be  diligently 
seai'ched  for  throughout  the  province;  and  all  magistrates  and 
communities  are  to  be  w  arnetl  that  any  favor  or  protection  shown 
to  heretics  will  be  visited  with  forfeiture  of  municipal  rights.* 

Such  measures  ought  to  have  been  effective,  as  well  as  the  de- 
vice of  Capistrano,  who^  after  driving  the  Fraticelli  out  of  Mussacio 
and  Palestrina,  founded  Observantine  houses  there  to  serve  as 
citadels  of  the  faith,  but  the  heretics  were  stubborn  and  enduring. 


*  WadtUng.  ami.  1426,  No.  1-4.— liaynaid.  anu.  1428,  No.  7.— Jac  de  MarcUia 
Dial.  (Baluz.  et  Blanai  IL  597,  000). 
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When  Eugenios  IV.  succeedetl  to  the  papacy  ho  renewed  Capis- 
trano's  commission  in  1432  as  a  general  inquisitor  against  the 
Fraticelli.  We  have  no  details  of  his  activity  during  this  period, 
but  he  was  doubtless  busih'  emjtlfjyed,  tliough  he  was  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  Giacomo,  who  until  1440  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
work  among  the  Cathari  of  Bosnia  and  the  Ilussites  of  Hungary. 
The  Fraticelli  of  Ancona  were  still  troublesome,  for,  on  his  i*etum 
from  Asia  in  1441,  Giacomo  was  sent  thither  as  special  inquis- 
itor for  their  suppression.  When,  in  1447,  Nicholas  V.  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  he  made  haste  to  renew  Capistrano's  commis- 
sion, and  in  1440  a  combined  attack  was  made  on  the  heretics  of 
the  Mark,  possibly  stimulated  by  the  capture,  in  his  own  court,  of 
a  bishop  of  the  Fraticelli  named  Matteo,  disguise^l  in  a  Franciscan 
habit.  Nicholas  liiniself  went  to  Fabriano,  while  Cfipistrano  and 
Giacomo  scoured  the  country.  Magnalata  had  been  rebuilt  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition,  and  it,  with  Migliorotta,  Poggio,  and 
Merulo,  was  brought  back  to  the  faith,  by  what  means  we  can 
weU  guess,  Giacomo  boasts  that  the  heretics  gave  five  hundretl 
ducats  to  a  bravo  to  slay  Capistrano,  and  on  one  occa.sion  two  hun- 
dred and  on  another  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  procure  his  own 
death,  but  the  assassins  in  each  Oiise  were  touched  with  compuno- 
tion  and  came  in  and  made  confession — doubtless  a  ])rontable 
rovektion  for  sharpers  to  make,  for  no  one  acquainted  with  Italian 
society  at  that  perioil  can  imagine  that  such  simis  would  not  have 
effected  their  object.  The  inquisitors,  however,  were  specially 
protected  by  Heaven.  Capistrano's  legend  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  the  heretics  waited  for  him  in  ambush.  IIiscom|mnions 
passed  in  safety,  and  when  he  followed  alone,  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion and  prayer,  a  sudden  Avhirlwind,  with  torrents  of  rain,  kept 
his  assailants  in  their  lair,  and  he  escaped.  Giacomo  was  similarly 
divinely  guarded.  At  Matelica  a  heretic  concealed  himself  in  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  to  assail  the  incjuisitor  as  he  passed,  but  the 
Virgin  ap|>eared  to  him  with  threats  so  terrible  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground  and  lay  there  till  the  neighbors  carried  him  to  a  hospital, 
and  it  was  three  months  before  he  was  able  to  seek  Giacomo  at 
Fermo  and  abjure.* 


•  Wadding,  ann.  U26,  No.  15-16 ;  Uegeat.  Mart  V.  No.  163 ;  ann.  1433,  No. 
^9;  ann.  1441,  No.  37-8;  ann.  1147,  No.  10;  onn.  145G,  Ko.  108;  ann.  1476, 
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The  unlucky  captives  were  brought  before  Nicholas  at  Fabri- 
ano  and  burned.  Giacorao  tells  us  that  the  stench  lasted  for  three 
days  and  extended  as  far  as  the  convent  in  which  be  was  staying. 
He  exerted  himself  to  siive  tlie  souls  of  those  whose  boilies  were 
forfeit  by  reason  of  relapse,  and  succeeded  in  all  cases  but  one. 
This  hardened  heretic  was  the  treasurer  of  the  sect,  named  Chiuso. 
He  refused  to  recant,  and  would  not  call  ujK)n  God  or  the  Virgin 
or  the  saints  for  aid,  but  simply  said  "  Fire  will  not  burn  me." 
His  endurance  was  tested  to  the  utmost.  For  three  days  he  was 
burned  piecemeal  at  intervals,  but  his  resolution  never  gave  way, 
and  at  last  he  expired  impenitent,  in  spite  of  the  kindly  efforts  to 
torture  him  to  heaven.* 

After  this  we  hear  little  of  the  Fraticelli,  although  the  sect 
still  continued  to  exist  for  a  wliile  in  secret.  In  li07  Paul  II.  con- 
verted a  number  of  them  who  were  brought  from  Poll  to  Home. 
Eight  men  and  six  women,  with  paper  mitres  on  their  heaxls,  were 
exposetl  to  the  jeers  of  the  populace  on  a  high  scaffold  at  the  Ara- 
cceli,  while  the  papal  vicar  and  five  bishojjs  preached  for  their 
conversion.  Their  penance  consisted  in  imprisonment  in  the  Cam- 
pidoglio,  and  in  weaJTng  a  long  robe  bearing  a  white  cross  on 
breast  and  back.  It  was  probably  on  tliis  occasion  that  Rodrigo 
Sanchez,  a  favorite  of  Paul's,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Palencia, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  poverty  of  Christ,  in  which  he  proved  that 
ecclesiastics  led  apostolic  lives  in  the  midst  of  their  possessions. 
In  1471  Frd  Tomraaso  di  Scarhno  was  sent  to  Piombino  and  the 
maritime  parts  of  Tuscany  to  drive  out  some  Fraticelli  who  had 
been  discovered  there.  This  is  the  last  allusion  to  them  that  I  have 
met  with,  and  thereafter  they  may  be  considered  as  virtually  ex- 
tinct. That  they  soon  passed  completely  out  of  notice  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1487,  when  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
persccnted  some  Gbservantines,  Innocent  VIII.  issued  a  general 
order  that  any  Franciscans  imprisoned  by  Dominican  inqui^tors 
should  be  handed  over  for  trial  to  their  own  superiors,  and  that  no 
such  prosecutions  should  be  thereafter  underUiken.f 


No.  24-5.— Rnyn aid.  ann.  1482,  No.  24.— Jac.  de  Marchia  Dial.  (Baluz  et  Manai 
II.  610). 

*  Jftc.  de  Marchia  1.  c 

t  8t€ph.  Infessurae  Diar.  Urb.  Rom.  ann.  14C7  (Eccard.  Corp.  Iliat.  IT.  1893).— 
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The  Observantino  movement  may  be  credited  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  FraticcUi,  not  so  much  by  furnishing  tho  men  and  the 
zeal  required  for  their  violent  suppression  as  by  supplying  an  or- 
ganization in  which  ascetic  longings  could  be  safely  gratified,  and 
by  attracting  to  themselves  the  popular  veneration  which  had  so 
long  served  as  a  safeguard  to  the  heretics.  When  we  read  of 
Capistrano's  reputation  among  his  countrymen — how  in  Vicenza, 
in  1451,  the  authorities  had  to  shut  the  city  gates  to  keep  out  the 
influx  of  surging  crowds,  and  when  he  walked  the  streets  he  had 
to  be  accompanie<l  by  a  guanl  of  Frati  to  keep  off  the  people  seek- 
ing to  touch  him  with  sticks  or  to  secure  a  fragment  of  his  gar- 
ment as  a  reho ;  how  in  Florence,  in  1456,  an  armed  guard  was 
requisite  to  prevent  his  suffocation — we  can  realize  tho  tremendous 
influence  exercised  by  him  and  his  follows  in  diverting  the  current 
of  public  opinion  to  the  Church  which  they  represented.  Like  the 
Mendicants  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  they  restored  to  it  much  of 
the  reverence  which  it  had  forfeited,  in  spite  of  the  relaxation  and 
self-indulgence  to  which,  if  Poggio  is  to  be  believed,  many  of  them 
speedily  degenerated.* 

Not  less  effective  was  tho  refuge  wliich  the  Oljservan tines  af- 
fordetl  to  those  whose  morbid  tentlencies  led  them  to  seek  super- 
human austerity.  The  Church  having  at  last  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  furnishing  an  outlet  for  these  tendencies,  as  the  old 
Fraticelli  died  or  were  burned  there  were  none  to  take  their  place, 
and  the  sect  disappears  from  view  without  leaving  a  tnuse  behiml 
it.  Ascetic  zeal  must  indeed  liave  been  intense  when  it  could  not 
be  satiate  by  such  a  life  as  tliat  of  Lorenzo  da  Fermo,  who  died 
in  1481  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  after  passing  ninety 
years  with  the  Observantines.  For  forty  of  these  years  he  hved 
on  Mont  Alvemo,  wearing  neither  cowl  nor  sandals — bareheaded 
and  barefooted  in  the  severest  weather,  and  with  tho  tliinnest  gar- 
ments. If  there  were  natures  which  craved  more  than  this,  the 
Church  had  learned  eitlier  to  utilize  or  to  control  them.  Thus  was 
organized  the  Order  of  the  Strict  Observance,  better  known  as  the 


PUtinro  Vit.  PauU  H.  (Ed.  1574,  p.  308).— Rod.  Santii  Hiat.  Ilispivn.  P.  m.  c.40 
(R.  Beli  Rer.  UUp.  Scriptt.  T.  433).— Wadding,  ann.  1871,  No.  14.— RJpoU  ^V^  23. 
•  Barlmrano  dc*  Miroai,  Hist,  di  Vicouztt,  U.  104-5.— Poggii  Bracoiol.  Dial, 
contra  HypocriBim. 
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Kecollects.  The  Conde  de  Sotomayor,  of  the  noblest  blood  of 
Spain,  hai^l  entereil  the  Franciscan  Onler,and,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  its  laxity,  obtained  from  Innocent  VIIL,  in  14S7,  authority 
to  found  a  reformed  branch,  which  he  established  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Sierra  Morena.  In  spite  of  the  angry  opposition  of  both  Con- 
ventuals and  Observantines,  it  provexi  successful  ant!  sjiread  ]K'r- 
uumently  through  France  and  Italy,  An  irregular  and  unfoitu- 
Bate  effort  in  the  same  direction  was  made  not  long  after  by 
Mntteo  da  Tivoli,  a  Franciscan  whose  thirst  for  supreme  asceticism 
had  led  him  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  hermit,  with  about  eighty  fol- 
lowers, in  the  Roman  province.  They  threw  off  all  obedience  to 
the  Order,  under  the  iniluence  of  Satan,  who  apjjeared  to  Mattoo 
in  the  guise  of  Christ.  He  was  seizeil  and  imprisoned,  and  com- 
menced to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  mission,  when  another  vision 
coniirmed  him.  lie  succeeded  in  escaping  with  a  comrade,  and 
lived  in  caves  among  the  mountains  with  numerous  disciples, 
illuminated  by  God  and  gifted  with  miraculous  power.  Hcorgim- 
ized  hia  followers  into  an  independent  Onler,  with  general,  pro^^^- 
cials, and  guardians,  Imt  the  Church  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up 
in  141^5,  Matteo  finally  returning  to  the  Conventuals,  while  most 
of  his  disciples  entered  the  Observantines.* 

In  reviewing  this  history  of  the  morbid  al^errations  of  lofty 
impulses,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  how  much  the  Church 
lost  in.  vitality,  and  how  much  causeless  suffering  was  inflicted  by 
the  theological  arrogance  and  obstinate  perversity  of  John  XXIL 
"NVith  tact  and  discretion  the  zeal  of  the  Fraticelli  could  have  been 
utilized,  as  was  subsequently  that  of  the  Observantines.  The 
ceaseless  quarrels  of  the  Conventuals  with  the  latter  explain  the 
pereecutions  endui-ed  by  the  Spirituals  and  the  Fraticelli.  Paoluc- 
cio  was  fortumite  in  finding  men  high  in  station  who  were  wise 
enough  to  protect  his  infant  organization  until  it  had  deraonstrato<I 
its  usefulness  and  was  able  to  defend  itself,  but  there  never  was 
a  time,  oven  when  it  was  the  most  useful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  See,  when  the  Conventuals  would  not,  had  they  l»eeii 
able,  have  treated  it  as  inhumanly  as  they  had  treated  the  follow- 
ers of  Angelo  and  Olivi  and  Michele  da  Cesena. 

•  Wadding,  onn.  U81,  No.  9 ;  ann.  1487,  No.  3-5 ;  aau.  14W,  No.  12.— Addia 
and  Arnold^a  Catholic  Dictionary,  s.  t.  Rccollocta. 
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The  identification  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  with  that  of 
God  was  no  new  thing.     Long  before  the  fonnulatfon  of  laws 

inst  hei'esy  and  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  for  iUs  sup- 
pression, the  advantage  had  been  recogiaized  of  denouncing  as  her- 
etics all  who  refused  ol>eiIience  to  the  demands  of  prelate  and  pope. 
In  the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  papacy  over  the  question 
of  the  investitures,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1102,  required  all 
the  bishops  in  attendance  to  subscribe  a  declaration  anathematizing 
the  new  heresy  of  disreganling  the  papal  anatliema,  and  though 
the  Church  as  yet  was  by  no  means  determined  on  the  death-pen- 
alty for  ordinary  heresy,  it  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  punishment 
due  to  the  imperiaUsts  who  maintained  the  traditional  rights  of 
the  empire  against  its  new  pretensions.  In  that  same  year  the 
monk  Sigebert,  who  was  by  no  means  a  follower  of  the  antipope 
Iberto,  was  scandalized  at  the  savage  cruelty  of  Paschal  11.  in 

orting  his  adherents  to  the  slaughter  of  all  the  subjects  of 
enry  IV.  Robert  the  Ilierosolymitan  of  Flanders,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  first  crusade,  had  taken  up  arras  against  Henry  IV. 
an<l  had  signalized  his  devotion  by  depopulating  the  Cambresis, 
whereujwn  Paschid  wrote  to  him  with  enthusiastic  praises  of  this 
work,  urging  him  to  continue  it  as  quite  as  pious  aa  his  laljors 
to  recover  the  Holy  Scpulchre^and  promising  remission  of  sins  to 
him  and  to  all  his  ruthless  soldiery.  Paschal  himself  became  a 
heretic  when,  in  1111,  yielding  to  the  violence  of  Henry  V.,  he  con- 
ceded the  imperial  right  of  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots,  al- 
though when  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Segni  and  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino, 
boldly  proved  his  heresy  to  his  face,  he  deprived  the  audacious 
reasoner  of  the  abbacy  and  sent  him  back  to  his  see.  In  his  set- 
tlement with  Henry,  he  had  broken  a  consecrated  host,  each  tak- 
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ing  half,  and  had  solemnly  said,  **  Even  as  this  body  of  Christ  ia 
divided,  so  let  him  bo  divided  hxym.  the  kingdom  of  Christ  who 
shall  attenipt  to  violate  our  compact  ;*'  but  the  stigma  of  heresy 
was  unendurable,  and  in  1112  ho  presided  over  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  which  pronounced  void  his  oath  and  his  bulls.  When 
Henry  complained  that  he  had  \nolated  liis  oath,  he  coolly  rephed 
that  ho  had  promised  not  to  excommunicate  Henry,  but  not  that 
he  should  not  be  excommunicated  by  others.  If  Paschal  was  not 
forced  literally  to  abjure  his  heresy  he  did  so  constructively,  and 
the  principle  was  established  that  even  a  po|)e  could  not  abandon 
a  claim  of  which  the  denial  had  been  pronounced  heretical.  When, 
not  long  afterwards^  the  German  prelates  were  required  at  their 
consecration  to  abjure  all  hei'esy,  and  especially  the  Henrician,  the 
allusion  was  not  to  the  errors  of  Henry  of  Lausanne,  but  to  those 
of  the  emperor  who  had  sought  to  limit  the  encroachments  of  the 
Holy  See  on  the  temporal  power.* 

As  heresy,  rightly  so  called,  waxed  and  grew  more  and  more 
threatening,  and  the  struggle  for  its  suppression  increased  in  bit- 
terness and  took  an  organized  slia])e  under  a  formidable  bvnly  of 
legislation,  and  as  the  apphcatiou  of  the  theory  of  indulgences  gave 
to  the  Church  an  armed  militia  ready  for  mobilization  without 
cost  whenever  it  chose  to  proclaim  danger  to  the  faith,  the  tempta- 
tion to  invoke  the  fanaticism  of  Christendom  for  the  defence  or 
extension  of  its  tempt^ral  interests  inevitably  increased  in  strength. 
In  so  far  as  such  a  resort  can  be  justified^  the  Albigensian  cru- 
sades were  justified  by  a  real  antagonism  of  faith  which  fore- 
bode<l  a  division  of  Christianity,  and  their  success  irresistibl}^  led 
to  the  apphcation  of  the  same  means  to  cases  in  which  there  was 
not  the  senibiance  of  a  similar  excuse.  Of  these  one  of  the  earli- 
est, as  well  iis  one  of  the  most  typical,  was  that  of  the  Stodingcrs. 

The  Stedingers  were  a  mixed  race  who  had  colonized  on  the 
lower  Weser  the  lands  which  their  industry  won  from  the  over- 
flow of  river  and  sea,  their  territory  extending  southward  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Bremen.  A  rough  and  semi-barbarous  folk,  no 
doubt — hardy  herdsmen  and  fishermen,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 


"  Concil.  Lateran.  ann.  1103  (Hartluin,  VT.  n.  1861-2).— Epist.  Sigobert.  (Mwt 
Ampl.  Coll.  I.  587-04).— Chron.  Coaainena.  rv.  43,  44.  (Cf.  Mnrteno  Ampl.ColL  I. 
ea?.)— HarUhcim  m.  25&-«5.— Martene  Ampl.  Coll,  L  059. 
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tendency  to  piracy  in  the  ages  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of 
the  Vikings  of  Jomsburg.  They  were  freemen  under  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  Archbishops  of  Bremen,  who  in  return  enjoyed  their 
tithes.  This  tithe  question  had  been  immemorially  a  troublesome 
one,  ever  since  a  tincture  of  Christianity  had  overspread  those  re- 
gions. In  the  eleventh  century  Adam  of  Bremen  tells  us  that 
throughout  the  archiepiscopate  the  bishops  sold  their  beneilictions 
and  the  people  were  not  only  abandoned  to  lust  and  gluttony,  but 
refused  to  pay  their  tithes.  The  Stedingers  were  governed  by 
judges  of  their  own  choice,  administering  their  own  laws,  until, 
about  1 187,  trouble  arose  from  the  attempts  of  the  Counts  of  Old- 
enburg to  extend  their  authority  over  the  redeemed  marshes  and 
islands,  by  building  a  castle  or  two  which  should  keep  the  popula- 
tion in  check.  There  were  few  churches,  and,  as  the  parishes  were 
krge,  the  matrons  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  daughters  to 
mass  in  wagons.  The  garrisons  were  in  the  habit  of  sallying 
forth  and  seizing  these  women  to  solace  their  soUtudo,  till  the  ])eo- 
ple  arose,  captured  the  castles,  slew  the  garrisons,  and  dug  a  ditch 
across  a  neck  of  their  territor}',  leaving  only  one  gate  for  entrance. 
John  Count  of  Oldenburg  recovere<l  his  castles,  but  after  his  death 
the  Stedingers  reasserted  their  independence.  Among  their  rights 
they  included  the  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  they  treated  with 
contumely  the  priests  sent  to  com])el  their  obeilience.  They 
strengthened  their  defences,  and  their  freedom  from  feudal  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  attracted  to  them  refugees  from  all  the 
neighboring  lands.  Hartwig,  Archbishoj)  of  Bremen,  when  on  his 
way  to  the  lloly  Land  in  1197,  is  said  to  have  asked  Celestin  III. 
to  preach  a  crusade  agjiinst  them  as  heretics,  but  this  is  evidently 
an  error,  for  the  Albigensian  wars  had  not  us  yet  suggested  the 
employment  of  such  methods.  Matters  became  more  embroiled 
when  some  monks  who  ventured  to  inculcate  upon  the  jieasants 
the  duty  of  tithe-paying  were  martyred.  Still  worse  was  it'when. 
a  priest,  irritateti  at  tlie  smallness  of  an  oblation  offered  at  Easter 
by  a  woman  of  condition,  in  derision  slippetl  intt)  her  mouth  the 
coin  in  phice  of  the  Eucharist.  Unable  to  swallow  it,  and  fearing 
to  commit  sacrilege,  the  woman  kept  it  in  her  mouth  till  her  re- 
turn home,  when  she  ejected  it  in  some  clean  linen  and  discovered 
the  trick.  Enraged  at  this  insult  her  husband  slow  the  priest,  and 
thus  increased  the  general  ferment.    After  his  return  Uartwig  en- 
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deavored,  in  120T,  to  reduce  the  recalcitrant  population,  but  with- 
out success,  except  to  get  some  money.* 

Yet  the  Stedingers  were  welcomed  as  fully  orthodox  when 
their  aid  was  wanted  in  the  struggle  which  raged  from  120S  till 
1217,  between  the  rival  archbishops  of  Bremen,  first  between 
Waldemar  and  Burchard,  and  then  between  "Waldemar  and  Ger- 
hardt.  Ranged  at  first  on  the  side  of  Waldemar,  after  the  triumph 
of  Frederic  II.  over  Otho  their  defection  to  Grerhardt  was  decisive, 
and  in  1217  the  latter  obtained  his  arch! episcopal  seat,  where  he 
held  his  allies  in  high  favor  until  his  death  in  1219.  He  was  sue- 
coeded  by  Gerhanit  IL,  of  the  House  of  Lippe,  a  warlike  prelate 
who  endeavored  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  Bremen  itself,  and 
to  lev}'  tolls  on  all  the  commerce  of  the  Weser.  The  Stedinger 
tithes  were  not  likely  to  escape  his  attention.  Other  distractions, 
including  a  war  with  the  King  of  Denmark  and  strife  with  the 
recalcitrant  citizens  of  Bremen,  prevented  any  immediate  effort  to 
subjugate  the  Stetlingers,  but  at  length  his  hands  were  fj-ee.  His 
brother,  Hermann  Count  of  Lippe,  came  to  his  assistance  with 
other  nobles,  for  the  independence  of  the  Weser  peasant-folk  was 
of  evil  import  to  the  neighboring  feudal  lords.  To  take  advantage 
of  the  ice  in  those  watery  regions  the  expedition  set  forth  in  De- 
cember, 1229,  under  the  leadership  of  the  count  and  the  archbishop. 
The  Stedingers  resisted  valiantly.  On  Christmas  Day  a  Imttle  ^vas 
fought  in  whicli  Count  Hermann  was  slain  and  the  crusaders  put 
to  flight.  To  celebrate  the  triumph  the  victors  in  derision  ap- 
pointed mock  officials,  styling  one  emperor,  another  pope,  ant 
othcra  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  these  issued  letters  under  these^ 
titles — a  sorry  jest,  which  when  duly  magnified  represented  them 
as  rebels  against  all  temporal  and  spiritual  authority .f 

•  Sclmmacber,  Die  Stuliii^er,  Bremen,  1805,  pp.  20-8— Adam.  Bremens.  OgsL' 
PoDtif.  Ilammabnrg.  c.  203.— Chron.  Erfordicns.  ann.  1230  (Schaiinat  Vindem. 
Litt.  I.  93).— Chron.  RiiatedcnB.  (Meibom.  Rer.  Gerai.  IL  101).— Albert.  Skadeca. 
Cbrou.  ann.  1207  (Scliilt. S.  R. Ocrm. T.  290). — Joan.  Otton.  Cat.  Arohiepp. Bremeas. 
ann.  1207  (Menken.  8.  II.  Genu.  il.  791). 

t  Albert.  Stadeus.  Ohrou.  aun.  120a-n.  1230.— Joan.  Otton.  Cat.  Arcbiepp. 
Bremens.  ann.  1211-20. — Anou.  Saxon.  Hist,  Impp.  ann.  1229  (Menken,  m. 
123).— Chron.  Rastcdcne.  (Meibom.  II.  101). 

There  is  consideniblc  confusion  among  tlio  authoriljes  with  regard  to  these 
events.  I  have  foUowed  the  careful  iavcsttgatioos  of  Schumacher,  op.  cit.  pp. 
219-23. 
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It  was  evident  that  some  more  potent  means  must  be  found  to 
overcome  the  indomitable  peasantry,  and  the  device  adopted  was 
suggost<xl  by  the  success,  in  1230,  of  tho  crusade  preached  by  Wil- 
brand.  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  against  the  free  Frisians  in  revenge  for 
their  slaying  his  predecessor  Otho,  a  brother  of  Archbishop  Qer- 
hardt,  and  imprisoning  his  other  brother,  Dietrich,  Provost  of 
Deventer,  after  their  victory  of  Coevordcn.  It  was  scarce  pos- 
sible not  to  follow  this  example.  At  a  synod  held  in  Bremen  in 
1530,  the  Stedingers  were  put  to  tho  ban  as  the  vilest  of  heretics, 
who  treated  the  Eucharist  with  contempt  too  horrible  for  descrip- 
tion, who  sought  responses  from  wise-women,  made  waxen  images, 
and  wrought  many  other  works  of  darkness  * 

Doubtless  there  wore  remnants  of  pagan  sui^erstition  in  Steding, 
such  lis  we  shall  hereafter  see  existing  througliout  many  jmrts  of 
Christendom,  which  served  as  a  foundation  for  these  accusations, 
but  that  in  fact  there  were  no  religious  principles  involved,  and 
that  the  questions  at  issue  were  purely  political,  is  indicat-ed  by  the 
praise  which  Frederic  XL,  in  an  epistle  dated  June  14, 1230,  bestows 
on  tho  Stedingers  for  the  aid  whicli  they  had  rendered  to  a  house 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  his  exhortation  that  tliey  sliould  con- 
tinue to  protect  it.  AVo  learn,  moreover,  that  every  wliero  tho  peas- 
antry openly  favored  them  and  joined  them  when  opportunity  j>er- 
mitteil.  It  was  simply  an  episode  in  the  extension  of  feudalism  and 
sacerdotalism.  Tlie  scattered  remains  of  the  old  Teutonic  tribal  in- 
dependence were  to  be  crushed,  and  the  combined  powers  of  Church 
and  State  were  summone<l  to  the  task.  How  readily  such  accusar 
tions  could  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  jieople  we  have  seen 
from  the  operations  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  and  the  stories  to  which 
he  gave  currency  of  far-pervading  secret  rites  of  demon-worship. 
Tet  the  preliminaries  of  a  crusade  consumed  time,  and  during  1231 
and  1233  Arclibishop  Gerhanlt  had  all  ho  could  do  to  witlistand 
the  assaults  of  the  victorious  jnyisants,  who  twice  captureil  and  ile- 
stroyed  the  castle  of  Schliittor,  which  he  had  rebuilt  to  protect  his 
territories  from  their  incursions ;  he  sought  support  in  Rome,  and  in 
October,  1332,  after  ordering  an  investigation  of  the  heresy  by  the 
Bishops  of  Lubeck,  Ratzeburg,  and  Minden,  Gregory  IX.  came  to 


•  Kmonia  Chron.  ann.  1227,  1330  (Matthmi  Analecta  TIL  128,  182).— Schu- 
macher, p.  81. 
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his  aid  with  bulls  atltlressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Minden,  Lubeck,  and 
Vertlen,  orderiug  them  to  preach  the  cross  against  the  rebels.  In 
these  there  is  nothing  said  about  tithes,  but  the  Stedingers  are  de- 
scribed as  heretics  of  the  worst  description,  who  deny  God,  wor- 
ship demons,  consult  seeresses,  abuse  the  sacrament,  make  wai 
figurines  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and  commit  the  foulest  excesses 
on  the  clergy,  sometimes  nailing  pnests  to  the  wall  with  arms  and 
legs  spread  out,  in  derision  of  the  Crucified.  Gregory*s  long  pon- 
tificate was  devoted  to  two  paramount  objects — the  destruction  of 
Frederic  II.  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  very  name  of 
heretic  seemed  to  awake  in  him  a  wrath  which  depriveil  him  of  all 
reasoning  powers,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  the 
unhappy  peasants  of  the  Weser  marshes  as  unreservedly  as  he  did 
into  that  which  Conrad  of  Marburg  was  contemporaneously  wag- 
ing with  the  powers  of  daritness  in  the  lihinelands.  In  January, 
1233,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of  Piulerborn,  Ilildesheim,  Verden, 
Miinster,  and  Osnabriick,  ordering  them  to  assist  their  brethren  of 
Ratzeburg,  Minden,  and  Lubeck,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to 
preach  a  crusade,  with  fuU  pardons,  against  the  heretics  called 
Stedingers,  who  were  destroying  the  faithful  people  of  those  re- 
gions. An  army  had  meanwhile  been  collected  which  accom- 
plislied  nothing  during  the  winter  against  the  stemlfast  resolution 
of  the  peasants,  and  dispersetl  on  the  expiration  of  its  short  term 
of  service.  In  a  |)apal  epistle  of  June  17, 1233,  to  the  Eishops  of 
Minden,  Lubeck,  and  Ratzeburg,  this  lack  of  success  is  represented 
as  resulting  from  a  mistaken  belief  on  the  part  of  the  crosaden 
that  they  were  not  getting  the  same  indulgences  as  those  granted 
for  the  Holy  I^and,  leading  them  to  \\'ithdraw  after  gaining  decisive 
advantages.  The  bishops  are  therefore  ordered  to  preach  a  new 
crusade  in  which  there  shall  be  no  error  ns  to  the  pardons  to  be 
earned,  unless  meanwhile  the  Stedingers  shall  submit  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  abandon  their  heresies.  Already,  however,  another 
band  of  crusaders  had  been  organized,  which,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  1233,  penetrated  eastern  Steding,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Weser.  This  district  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  strife,  and 
w^as  defenceless.  The  crusaders  devastated  the  land  with  fire  and 
sword,  slaying  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  manifesting 
their  rehgious  zoal  by  burning  all  the  men  who  were  captured. 
The  crusade  came  to  an  inglorious  end,  however ;  for,  encoi 
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bj  its  easy  success,  Count  Burchard  of  Oldenburg,  its  leader,  was 
emboldened  to  attack  the  fortified  lands  on  the  west  bank,  when  be 
and  some  two  hundred  crusaders  were  slain  and  the  rest  were 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.* 

Matters  were  evidently  growing  serious.  The  success  of  the 
Stedingers  in  battling  for  the  maintenance  of  their  independence 
was  awakening  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  populations,  and  the 
feudal  nobles  were  no  less  interested  than  the  prelates  in  sub- 
duing what  might  prove  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  dangerous  and  far- 
reaching  revolt.  The  third  crusade  was  therefore  preached  with 
additional  energy  over  a  wider  circle  than  before,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  an  expedition  in  1231  on  a  scale  to  crush  all 
resistance.  Dominicans  spread  like  a  cloud  over  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  "Westphaha,  and  the  Ilhinclands,  summoning  the 
faithful  to  defend  rehgion.  In  Friesland  they  had  little  success, 
for  the  population  sympathized  with  their  kindred  and  were 
rather  disposed  ti»  maltreat  the  preachers,  but  elijewhere  their 
labors  were  abundantly  rev(arded.  Bulls  of  Febi'mu'y  11  take  un- 
der papal  protection  the  territories  of  Henry  Raspo  of  Thuringia, 
and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  who  had  assumed  the  cross — the  latter, 
however,  only  with  a  view  to  self -protect  ion,  for  he  was  an  enemy 
of  Archbisliop  Gerhardt.  The  heaviest  contingent  came  from  the 
vfesU  under  Hendrik,  Duke  of  Brabant,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of 
forty  thousand  men  led  by  the  prenx  chevalier^  Florcnt,  Count  of 
Holland,  together  with  Tliierr>%  Count  of  Cleves,  Amoul  of  Oude- 
nanle,  Kasso  of  Gavres,  Thierry  of  Dixmunde,  Gilbert  of  Zotte- 
ghem,  and  other  nobles,  eager  to  earn  salvation  and  preserve  their 
fendal  rights.  Three  hundred  ships  from  Holland  gave  assurance 
that  the  maritime  part  of  the  expedition  should  not  be  lacking. 
A])parently  warned  by  the  disastrous  outcome  of  bis  zeal  in  the 
affair  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  Gregory  at  the  last  moment  seems 
to  have  felt  some  misgiving,  and  in  March,  1234,  sent  to  Bishop 
Guglielmo,  his  legate  in  North  Germany,  onlers  to  endeavor  by 
peaceful  means  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  peasants, 


•  Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  p.  497.— Albert.  Stadeiw.  Cbron,  aim.  1283, 
1234.— Rnynald.  ano.  1232,  No.  8.— Hartzlicim  III.  553.— Joan.  Ottonis  Cat.  At- 
ohiepp.  BremcQS.  aon.  1234. — Anon.  Baxon.  Hist.  Im[>crator,  aim.  1220. — Chron. 
Cornel.  Zautfliet  ana.  1333.— EiJielt.  Select.  Sxcul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  539(PcrU). 
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but  the  effort  came  too  late.  In  April  the  hosts  Tvere  already  as- 
sembling, and  tho  legate  did,  and  probably  could  do,  nothing  to 
avert  the  final  blow.  Overwhelming  as  was  the  force  of  the  cru- 
saders, the  handful  of  peasants  met  it  with  their  wonted  resolu- 
tion. At  Altenesch,  on  May  27,  they  made  their  stand  and  re- 
sisted with  stubborn  valor  tho  onslaught  of  Ilendrik  of  Brabant 
and  Florcnt  of  Holland;  but,  in  the  vast  disparity  of  nnml>ers, 
Thierry  of  Cleves  was  able  to  make  a  flank  attack  with  fresh 
troops  which  broke  their  ranks,  when  they  were  slaughtered  un- 
sparingly. Six  thousand  were  left  dead  u]x)n  the  field,  besides 
those  drowned  in  the  Wcser  in  the  vain  attempt  at  flight,  and  wo 
are  askod  to  bcUevo  that  the  divine  favor  was  manifestwl  in  that 
only  seven  of  the  crusaders  perisiie<l.  The  land  now  lay  defence- 
less before  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  who  improveil  their  victdry  by 
laying  it  waste  with  fire  and  swoni,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Six  centuries  later,  on  May  27,  1834,  a  monument  was  solemnly 
dedicated  on  tho  field  of  Altenesch  to  tho  heroes  who  fell  in  des- 
perate defence  of  their  land  and  liberty.* 

Bald  as  was  the  pretence  for  this  frightful  tragedy,  the  Church 
assumoil  all  the  responsibility  and  kept  up  the  transparent  fiction 
to  tho  last.  "When  the  slaughter  and  devastation  were  over,  caine 
tho  solemn  farce  of  reconcding  the  heretics.  As  the  land  had 
l>een  so  long  midcr  their  control,  their  dead  were  buried  indistin- 
guishabl}'  with  tho  remains  of  the  ortliodox,  so,  >Jovember  2S, 
1234,  Gregory  graciously  announced  that  the  necessity  of  exhu- 
mation would  be  waived  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  separat- 
ing the  one  from  the  other,  but  that  all  cemeteries  must  be  conse- 
crated anew  to  overcome  the  pollution  of  the  heretic  bodies  within 
them.  Considerable  time  must  have  been  consumed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  details,  for  it  is  not  until  August,  1236,  that  Gre^ry 
writes  to  tho  archbishop  that,  as  the  Stedingers  have  abandoned 
their  rebellion  and  humbly  supplicated  for  reconciliation,  he  is 


•  Emonia  Chron.  nnn.  1234  (Matth«i  Aoftlccta  m.  189  sqq.).— Potthatt  Na 
9309,  0400  —  EpUtt  Select  8a?cul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  573.— Meycri  Annftl  FUadr. 
Lib.vui.  ann.  1233.— Cliron.  Cornel.  Z&ntiliet  ann.  1234.— Schumacher,  pp.  116- 
17.— Chrou.  Erfordicns.  ann.  1232.- Socliaische  Weltchronik  No.  37&-a— IIWol- 
erri  Chron.  Bremens.  (Mcibom.  Rer.  Germ.  II.  5S-9).— Chron.  Ra«t«dens.  (Ih.  IL 
101).— Joan  Oeton.  Cat.  Arehiepp.  Bremens.  ann.  1234.— Albert.  Stadeua.  ann. 
1234. — Anon.  Saxon.  H!st.  Imperator.  ann.  1229. 
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authorized  to  reconcile  them  on  receiving  proper  security  that 
they  will  l}e  obalient  for  tlie  future  and  make  proper  amends  for 
the  past.  In  this  closing  act  of  the  bloody  di*ama  it  is  noteworthy 
that  thex*e  is  no  allusion  to  any  of  the  si)ecific  heresies  which  had 
been  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  extermination  of  the  heretics. 
Perhaps  the  breaking  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  bubble  had  shown 
the  falsity  of  the  charges,  but  whether  this  were  so  or  not  those 
charges  had  been  wholly  supererogatory  exce])t  as  a  means  of  ex- 
citing popular  animosity.  Disobetlience  to  the  Church  was  suffi- 
cient ;  resistance  to  its  claims  was  heresy,  punishable  here  and  here- 
after with  ail  the  penalties  of  the  temj^oral  and  spiritual  swortls.* 


It  is  not  to  be  suppt:)sed  that  Gregory  neglected  to  employ  in 
his  ovrn  interest  the  moral  and  material  forces  which  he  had  thus 
put  at  the  disix>sal  of  Gerhardt  of  Bremen.  When,  in  1238,  he 
became  involved  in  a  quaiTel  with  the  Viterbians  and  their  leader 
Aldobnindiiu,  he  commuted  the  vow  of  the  Pmlesta  of  Spoleto  to 
serve  in  Palestine  into  service  against  Viterbo,  and  he  freely  of- 
fered Holy  Land  indulgences  to  all  who  would  enUst  under  his 
banner.  In  1241  he  formally  declare<l  the  cause  of  the  Church  to 
be  more  important  than  that  of  Palestine,  when,  being  in  want  of 
funds  to  carry  on  his  contest  with  Frederic  II.,  he  ordered  that 
crusadei-s  be  mduced  to  commute  their  vows  for  money,  while  still 
receiving  full  indulgences,  or  eke  be  pei-suaded  to  turn  their  arms 
against  Frederic  in  the  crusade  which  he  had  caused  to  be  preached 
against  him.  Innocent  IV.  pursued  the  same  policy  when  he  had 
set  up  a  rival  emperor  in  the  person  of  Wilham  of  Holland,  and  a 
crusade  was  preached  m  124S  for  a  special  exj)edition  to  Aixda- 
Chapelle,  of  which  the  capture  was  necessary  in  order  to  his  coro- 
nation, and  vows  for  Palestine  were  redeemed  that  the  money 
should  be  handed  over  to  him.  After  Frederic's  death  his  son 
Conrad  IV.  was  the  object  of  similar  measures,  and  all  who  bore 
arms  in  his  favor  against  William  of  Holland  were  the  subject 
of  pa^xd  anathemas.     To  maintain  the  ItaUan  interests  of  the 


•  Potthftftt  No-  9777.— HarUheim  HI.  554. 

As  the  contempomry  Abbot  Emo  of  Wittewcnim  snys,  in  describing  the  af- 
fiur — "principalior  causa  fuit  inobcdicntio,  quce  scclerc  itJololatrins  non  est  infe- 
rior" Olattlijci  Analect  UI.  142). 
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papacy,  men  slaughtered  each  other  in  holy  wars  all  over  Europe. 
The  disastrous  expedition  to  Aragon  which  cost  Philippe  le  Hardi 
his  life  in  128*1:  vms  a  crusade  preached  by  order  of  Martin  IV.  to 
aid  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  to  punish  Pedro  III.  for  his  conquest  of 
Sicily  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers.* 

Witli  the  systeniatization  of  the  laws  against  heresy  and  ihi 
organization  of  the  Inquisition^  proceedings  of  this  nature  assunu 
a  more  regular  8ha]>e,  especially  in  Italy.  It  was  in  their  charac- 
ter as  Italian  princes  that  the  popes  found  the  supreme  utility  of 
the  Holy  Office.  Frederic  II.  had  been  forced  to  pay  for  liis  coro- 
nation not  only  by  the  edict  of  persecution,  but  by  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  grant  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Papal  ambition  thus 
stimulated  aspired  to  the  domination  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
for  this  the  way  seemed  open  with  the  death  of  Frederic  iri  1250, 
followed  by  that  of  Conrad  in  1354.  When  the  hated  Suabians 
passed  away,  the  unification  of  Italy  under  the  triple  crown  seemed 
ait  hand,  and  Innocent  IV.,  l)efore  his  death  in  December,  1254, 
had  tliB  supreme  satisfaction  of  lording  it  in  Naplea,  the  most 
powerful  pope  that  the  Holy  See  ha<l  known.  Yet  the  nobles  and 
cities  were  as  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  the  Innocents 
and  Alexanders  as  to  the  Frederics,  and  the  turbulent  factions  of 
Guelf  and  (Tliilu'lline  maintained  the  civil  strife  in  every  comer 
of  central  and  upi>er  Italy.  To  the  papal  policy  it  was  an  invalu- 
able assistance  to  Imve  the  power  of  placing  in  every  town  of  ira- 
l>ortance  an  inquisitor  whose  devotion  to  Rome  was  unqnestioned, 
whose  person  was  inviolable,  and  who  was  authorized  to  compel 
tiio  submissive  assistance  of  the  secukir  arm  under  terror  of  a 
])ro&eGution  for  heresy  in  the  case  of  slaok  obedience.  Such  an 
agent  could  cope  with  podesta  and  bishop,  and  even  an  unruly 
populace  rarely  ventured  a  resort  to  temporary  violence.  The 
statutes  of  the  republics,  as  we  have  seen,  were  modified  and 
moulded  to  adapt  them  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  new 
]>ower,  under  the  excuse  of  facihtating  the  extermination  of  her- 
esy, and  the  Holy  Office  became  the  ultimate  expression  of  the 
serviceable  devotion  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  to  the  Holy  See. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  full  signifi- 


•    •  Epistt.  Selectt.  Seec.  XIIL  T.  I.  No.  720,  801.— Berger,  Registres  d^Innoceot 
IV.  No.  4181,  4205, 4269.— Ripoll  I.  219,  225.— Vaissettc,  IV.  46. 
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canco  of  the  terrible  bulls  Ad  earttrpanda,  described  in  a  previous 
chapter. 

It  was  possibly  \nth  a  view  thus  to  utilize  the  force  of  lx>th 
Orders  that  the  Inquisitions  of  northern  and  central  Italy  were 
divided  between  them,  and  their  respective  provinces  permanent- 
ly assigned  to  each.  Kor  perhaps  would  we  err  in  recognizing  an 
object  in  the  assignment  to  the  Dominicans,  who  were  regarded 
as  sterner  and  more  vigorous  than  tlieir  rivals,  of  the  province  of 
Lombardy,  which  not  only  was  the  hot-be<l  of  hei^esy,  but  which 
retained  some  recoUections  of  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
Ainbrosian  Church,  and  was  more  susceptible  to  imperial  influ- 
ences from  Gennany. 

"With  the  development  of  tbo  laws  against  lioresy,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  special  tribunals  for  the  application  of  those  laws, 
it  was  soon  ]>erceived  that  an  accusation  of  heresy  was  a  jwcuhar- 
ly  easy  and  efficient  method  of  attacking  a  jwlitical  enemy.  No 
charge  was  easier  to  bring,  none  so  difficult  to  disprove — in  fact, 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  procedure  of  the  Inquisition,  there 
was  none  in  which  acquittal  was  so  absolutely  irai)ossible  where 
the  tribunal  was  desirous  of  condenmation.  AVlien  employe<l  j>o- 
litically  the  accused  had  the  naked  alternative  of  submission  or 
of  armed  resistance.  No  crime,  moreover,  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted legal  doctrines  of  the  age,  carried  with  it  a  penalty  so  se- 
vere for  a  ]x)tentate  who  was  above  all  other  laws.  Besides,  the 
proce<lure  of  the  Inquisition  required  that  when  a  suspected  her- 
etic was  sunmioncd  to  trial,  his  firet  step  was  humbly  to  swear 
to  stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church,  and  ]:ierform  whatever 
]>enance  it  should  see  fit  to  impose  in  case  he  failed  to  clear  him- 
self of  the  suspicion.  Thus  an  immense  advantage  was  gained 
over  a  political  enemy  by  merely  citing  him  to  appear,  when  he 
was  obliged  either  to  submit  himself  in  advance  to  any  terms  that 
might  bo  dictatcil  to  him,  or,  by  refusing  to  appear,  exi)osc  him- 
self to  condemnation  for  contumacy  with  its  tremendous  temporal 
conseqaences. 

It  mattered  little  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  a  charge 
of  heresy  was  based.  In  the  intricate  intrigues  and  factional  strife 
which  seethed  and  boiled  in  every  Italian  city,  there  could  be 
no  lack  of  excuse  for  siitting  the  machinery  of  the  Inquisition  in 
motion  whenever  there  was  an  object  to  be  attained.    With  the 
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organization  of  the  Hiltlebrandine  theocracy  the  heretical  charac- 
ter of  simple  (lisol>B(Iiencc,  which  liad  been  implied  rather  than 
ex])ressc<l,  came  to  be  distinctly  formulatetl.  Jhfmmg  Aqiiinng 
ditl  not  shi-ink  from  proving  that  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
T&  Roman  Church  was  heretical.  By  embodying  in  the  canon 
law  the  bull  Unam  SiincUtm  the  Church  accepted  the  definition 
of  Boniface  VIIL  that  whoever  resists  the  power  lodged  by  God 
in  the  Church  resists  God,  unless,  like  a  Manichaian,  he  believes  in 
two  principles,  which  shows  him  to  be  a  heretic.  If  the  supreme 
spiritual  jx)wer  errs,  it  is  to  be  judged  of  God  alone;  there  is  no 
eai'thly  api>eaJ.  '^  AVe  say,  dochire,  define,  and  pronounce  that  it  is 
necessary  to  salvation  that  every  human  creature  bo  subjected  to 
the  Roman  j)ontiff,"  Inquisitors,  therefore,  were  fully  justified  in 
laying  it  down  as  an  accepted  princij>le  of  law  that  disoboilienco 
to  any  command  of  the  Holy  See  was  heresy ;  so  was  any  attempt 
to  deprive  the  Roman  Church  of  any  privilege  which  it  saw  tit 
to  claim.  As  a  corollary  to  this  wiis  tlie  tleclaration  that  inquisi- 
tors had  power  to  levy  war  against  heretics  and  to  give  it  the 
character  of  a  crusade  by  granting  all  the  indulgences  offered  for 
the  succor  of  the  IIol}^  Land.  Armed  with  such  jwwers,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Inquisition  as  a 
political  mstniment.* 

Incidental  allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  application  of 
these  ractho<l3  in  the  cases  of  EzzeUn  da  Romano  and  Ubcrto  Pal- 
lavicino,  and  we  have  seen  their  efficacy  even  in  the  tumultuous 
lawlessness  of  the  period  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  ruin  of  those 
powerful  chiefs.  When  the  crusade  against  Ezzelin  was  preached 
in  the  north  of  Europe  he  was  represented  to  the  peoj>le  simply 
as  a  ix)werful  heretic  who  was  persecuting  the  faith.  Even  more 
conspicuous  was  the  apphcation  of  this  principle  in  the  great 


•  Th.  Aquinat  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  11,  No.  ^-3.-0. 1,  Extrav.  Comman.  i.  S.~Zaxichini 
Tract,  dc  Hairct.  c  il,  xixvii. 

It  was  probably  as  a  derivative  from  the  sanctity  of  the  power  of  tlie  Holy 
See  that  the  Inquisition  was  given  jurisdiction  over  the  forgers  and  falsiliers 
of  papal  bulla — ^ntry  whose  industry  wo  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  the  autocracy  of  Rome.  Letters  under  which  Fr4  Gri- 
muldo  da  Prato,  Tnquiaitor  of  Tuscany  in  1297,  was  directed  to  act  in  certain 
cases  of  the  kind  ore  printed  by  Amati  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  No,  38, 
P.O. 
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strof^gle  on  Tvhich  all  the  rest  depended,  which  in  fact  decided  the 
dcstin  J  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  destruction  of  Manfixnl  was 
an  actual  necessity  to  the  success  of  the  papal  policy,  and  for 
years  the  Church  sought  throughout  Europe  a  champion  who 
could  Ik?  allured  by  the  promise  of  an  earthly  crown  and  assured 
salvation.  In  1255  Alexander  IV.  authorized  his  legate,  Rustand, 
Bishop  of  Bologna,  to  release  Ilenry  III,  of  England  from  his  cru- 
sader's vow  if  he  would  turn  his  arms  against  Manfred,  and  the 
bril>e  of  the  Sicilian  throne  was  offered  to  Henry's  son,  Edmund 
of  Lancaster.  When  Rustand  prcache<l  the  cnisiido  against  Man- 
and  offered  the  same  indulgences  as  for  the  Holy  I-and  the 
ignorant  islanders  wondered  greatly  at  learning  that  the  same 
pardons  could  be  earned  for  shedding  Christian  blood  as  for 
that  of  the  infidel.  They  did  not  undei'stand  that  Manfred  was 
necessarily  a  heretic,  and  that,  aa  Alexander  soon  afterwards  de- 
clared to  Rainerio  Saccone,  it  was  more  important  to  defend  the 
faith  at  home  than  in  foreign  lands.  In  12C-t,  when  Alphonse  of 
Poitiers  was  projecting  a  crusade,  Urban  IV.  urged  liim  to  change 
his  purpose  and  assail  Manfi'cd.  Finally,  when  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  induced  to  strive  for  the  glittering  prize,  all  the  enginery  of 
the  Church  was  exerted  to  raise  for  him  an  army  of  crusaders  with 
a  lavish  distribution  of  the  treasures  of  salvation.  The  shrewd 
lawyer,  Clement  TV.,  seconded  and  justified  the  appeal  to  arms 
^.  by  a  formal  trial  for  heresy.  Just  as  the  crusade  was  burst- 
^^ing  upon  him,  Clement  was  summoning  him  to  present  himself 
W  for  trial  as  a  suspected  heretic.  The  term  assigned  to  him  was 
I  February  2,1266;  Manfred  had  more  pressing  cares  at  the  mo- 
I  ment,  and  contented  himself  vnth  sending  procurators  to  offer 
I  purgation  for  him.  As  he  did  not  appear  personally,  Clement,  on 
^^February  21,  called  upon  the  consistory  to  declare  him  condemned 
»n3  a  contumacious  heretic,  arguing  that  his  excuse  that  the  enemy 
were  upon  him  was  invalid,  since  he  had  only  to  give  up  his  king- 
dom to  avert  attack.  As  but  five  days  after  tliis,  on  February  36, 
Manfred  fell  upon  the  disastrous  field  of  Benevento,  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings had  no  influence  on  the  result,  yet  none  the  less  do  they 
serve  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  Rome  administered  against  its 
political  opponents  the  laws  which  it  had  enacted  against  heresy,* 


*  Th.  Oantimpratens.  Bonum  universale,  Lib.  n.  c  3. — Matt  Paris  ana.  1255 
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This  was  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  imperial  power  in  Italy. 
"With  the  Angevines  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and  the  empire  aul- 
liiied  bv  the  Great  Interregnum  and  its  consequences,  the  jjopes 
had  ample  opportunity  to  employ  the  penalties  for  heresy  to  grat- 
ify hatred  or  to  extend  their  power.  How  they  used  the  weapon 
for  the  one  purpose  is  seen  when  Boniface  VIII.  quarrelled  ^vitl 
the  Colonnas  and  condemned  them  as  lierctics,  dridng  the  wholo^ 
family  out  of  Italy,  tearing  down  their  houses  and  destroying 
their  property ;  though  after  Sciarra  Colonna  vimlicated  liis  ortho- 
doxy by  capturing  and  causing  the  death  of  Boniface  at  Anagni, 
Benedict  XI.  made  haste  to  reverse  the  sentence,  except  as  to  con- 
fiscation.* llow  the  principle  worked  when  applied  to  temporal 
aggnindizement  may  l)o  estimated  fn^m  the  attcmj)t  of  Clement  V, 
to  gain  possession  of  FeiTara.  When  the  Marchese  Azzo  d'  Est^' 
died,  in  1308,  he  left  no  legitimate  heirs,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara 
was  Fra  Guide  ilaltraverso,  the  former  inquisitor  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  tlie  bones  of  Annanno  Pongilupo.  lie  forth- 
with commenced  intriguing  to  secure  the  city  for  the  Holy  See, 
which  had  some  shatlowy  claims  arising  under  the  donations  of 
Charlemagne.  Clement  Y,  eagerly  grasped  at  the  o]-»portunity. 
He  pronounced  the  rights  of  the  Church  unquestionable,  and  con- 
doled with  the  Ferrarcse  on  their  ha\'ing  been  so  long  deprived  of 
the  sweetness  of  clerical  rule  and  subjected  to  those  who  devoured 
them.  There  were  two  pretendere,  Azzo's  brother  Francesco  and 
his  natural  son  Frisco.    The  Ferrarese  desired  neither;  they  even 


(p,  614).— RipoU  I.  836.— Uaynald.  ann.  1264,  No.  14.— Areh.  de  Tlnq.  d«  Car- 
casaonne  (Doat,  XXXII.  37). 

ClcmciU  IV.  (Gui  Foucotx)  woa  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  liU 
day,  but  in  the  Bovcrity  of  liis  Application  of  the  law  against  Manfred  he  vrt 
not  unanimously  aupported  by  the  cardinMs.  On  Pcbniary  20  he  writes 
the  Cardinal  of  S.  Martino,  his  legate  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  for  hia  opinion  on 
the  question.  Slanfred  and  ITbcrto  Pallavicino  had  both  been  cited  to  npprjir 
on  trial  fur  heresy.  Manfred  had  sent  procurators  to  offer  purgation,  but  Ul»trta 
tiad  disregarded  tho  summons  and  was  a  contumacious  heretic  To  the  con- 
demnation of  the  latter  there  was  therefore  no  opposition,  but  some  caniinals 
thought  thnt  Manfred's  excuse  was  reasonable  in  view  of  the  enemy  at  his  gates, 
even  though  lie  could  easily  avert  attack  by  surrender,— Clement  PP.  IV.  Epist- 
382  (Martene  Thesaur.  H  270). 

•  0. 1,  Sexto  T.  8,— C.  1,  Extrav.  Commun.  v.  4. 
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manifestetl  a  disregard  for  the  blessings  promiseil  them  by  Clem- 
ent and  proclaimed  a  republic.  Frisco  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Venetians,  while  Fi*ancesco  secured  the  support  of  the  Clmrcli. 
Frisco  obtainetl  jwssossion,  but  fled  when  Francesco  advanced 
with  the  papal  legate,  Amaldo  di  Pelagrua,  who  assumed  the 
dominfttion  of  the  city — as  a  contemporaiy  chronicler  observes. 
Francesco  had  no  reason  to  be  ilisappointed,  for  ecclesiastics  al- 
ways act  like  rapacious  wolves.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Vene- 
tians. Frisco  regained  possession^  and  ]ieace  was  made  in  December, 
130S.  This  was  but  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  the 
unhappy  citizens.  In  1309  Clement  proclaime<l  a  crusade  against 
the  Venetians.  March  7  he  issued  a  bull  casting  an  intenlict 
over  Venice  with  confisciition  of  all  its  possessions,  excommunicat- 
ing tJie  doge,  the  senate,  ami  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  republic, 
and  offering  Venetians  to  slavery  throughout  the  world.  As  their 
ships  sailed  to  every  port,  many  Venetian  merchants  were  reduced 
to  servitude  tlircnighout  Christendom,  The  legate  assiduously 
preached  the  crusade,  and  all  the  bishoi>s  of  the  region  assembled 
at  Bologna  with  such  forces  as  they  could  miae.  Multitudes  took 
the  cross  to  gain  the  indulgence,  Bologna  alone  furnishing  eight 
thousand  troops,  and  the  legate  mlvanced  with  an  overwhelming 
army.  After  severe  fighting  the  Venetians  were  defeated  with 
such  slaughter  that  the  legato,  to  avert  a  pestilence,  offered  an 
indulgence  to  over}'  man  who  would  bury  a  dead  bo<ly,  and  the 
fugitives  dro\^^led  in  the  Po  were  so  numerous  that  the  water 
was  corrupted  and  rendered  unlit  to  drink.  All  the  prisoners 
taken  he  blinded  and  sent  to  Venice,  and  on  enteiing  the  city  he 
hanged  all  the  adherents  of  Frisco.  Appointing  a  governor  in 
the  name  of  the  Church,  he  retumc<l  to  Avignon  and  was  splen- 
didly rewarded  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  while  Clem- 
ent unctuousl}'  congratu]atc<l  the  Ferrarese  on  their  return  to  the 
sweet  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  declaretl  that  no  one  coidd,  with- 
out sighs  and  tears,  reflect  ujKin  their  miseries  and  aillictions  under 
eir  native  rulers.  In  s|)ite  of  this  the  ungrateful  people,  chaf- 
ing under  the  foreign  domination,  arose  in  1310  and  massacred 
the  pa})alists.  Then  the  legate  returned  with  a  Bolognese  force, 
regained  possession  and  hanged  the  rebels,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  who  bought  off  his  life.  Fresli  tumults  occurred,  with  bloody 
reprisals  and  frightful  atrocities  on  both  sides  until,  in  1314.  Clem- 
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ent,  \rearied  with  his  prize,  made  it  over  to  Sancha,  wife  of  Hoberl 
of  Naples.  The  Gascon  gan-ison  excited  the  hatretl  of  the  j)eople, 
who  in  1317  invit^l  Azzo,  son  of  Francesco,  to  come  to  their  re- 
lief. After  a  stubborn  resistance  the  Gascons  surrendered  on 
promise  of  life,  but  the  fury  of  the  people  would  not  be  restrained, 
and  they  were  slain  to  the  last  man.  From  this  brief  episode  in 
the  iiistory  of  an  Italian  city  we  can  conceive  what  was  the  in- 
fluence of  pa])al  ambition  stimulated  by  the  facility  with  which 
its  o])ponents  could  be  condemned  as  heretics  and  armies  be  raised 
at  will  to  defend  the  faith.* 

John  XXJl.  was  not  a  pope  to  allow  the  spiritual  sword  to 
rust  in  the  sheath,  and  w^e  have  seen  incidentally  the  use  which 
ho  made  of  the  charge  of  heresy  in  his  mortal  combat  with  Louis 
of  Ravaria.  Still  more  characteristic  were  his  proceedings  against 
the  Yisconti  of  Mdan.  On  his  accession  in  August,  1316,  his  first 
thought  was  to  unite  Italy  under  his  overlordship,  and  to  keep 
the  empire  t>eyond  the  ^Ups,  for  which  the  contested  election  of 
Louis  of  liavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria  seemed  to  offer  full  op- 
portunity. Early  in  December  he  dosimtched  Bernard  Gui,  the 
Inijuisitor  of  Toulouse,  and  Bertmnd,  Fmnciscan  ^linister  of  Aqui- 
taine,  as  nuncios  to  effect  that  purpose.  Xeither  Guelfs  nor  Ghib- 
ellines  were  inclined  to  accept  his  views — the  Fcrrarese  troubles, 
not  as  yet  concluded,  were  full  of  pregnant  warnings.    Es|>ecially 


•  Barbarnno  de*  Mironi,  Hist.  Eccles.  di  VJccnzaH.  163-4. — Regest  Clement. 
pp.  V.  T.  m.  pp.  354  sqq.;  T.  IV.  pp.  420  sqq.,  pp.  459  sqq.;  T.  V.p.  413.  <Ec 
Bcnedictin.,  Itomn?,  188U-7}.— Chron.  Eateuac  ann.  1300-17  (iluratori  a  It.  L  XV» 
364-83).— Ferreti  Vinceatiiii  Hist  Lib.  ui.  (lb.  IX.  1037-17).— Cronica  di  Bologna, 
ann.  1309-10  (lb.  XVIII.  320-lJ,— Campi,  Dell"  Histor.  Eccles.  di  Fcrrura,  P.  ul 
p.  40. 

Even  the  pious  and  tcmpcnitc  Muratori  cannot  restrain  bitnselt  from  discriU-j 
ing  Clement^s  bull  against  the  Venetians  oa  "  la  piu  terrihile  &i  inffiuata  Boila  chi' 
$i  9ia  mai  udita"  (Aunal.  ann.  1309).  We  have  seen  iu  the  case  of  Florence  what 
control  such  measures  enabled  the  papacy  to  exercise  oror  the  commercial  n* 
publics  of  Italy.  The  coufiscntion  threatened  in  the  scotenco  of  excommunica- 
tioQ  was  no  idle  mcn.ice.  When,  in  1281,  Martin  IV.  quarrelled  ^^ith  the  ciij  of 
Forliand  excommunicated  it  he  ordered,  under  paiu  of  excommunication  not  re- 
movable cTcn  on  the  death-bed,  all  who  owed  money  to  the  citizens  to  declare 
the  debts  to  his  representatives  and  pay  them  over,  and  ho  thns  collected  many 
thousand  Uro  of  Uis  enemies^  substance. — Chron.  Parmcus.  ann.  13S1  (Munil 
a  R.  L  IX.  797) 
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recalcitrant  wore  the  three  Qhibelline  chiefs  of  Lombardy,  Matteo 
Visconti,  kno\m  as  the  Great,  who  ruletl  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  and  stiU  retained  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar  bestowed 
on  him  bv  Henry  VII.,  Cane  della  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona,  and  Pas- 
serino  of  Mantua.  They  received  his  envoys  with  all  due  honor, 
but  found  excuses  for  evading  his  commands.  In  March,  1317, 
John  is5ue<l  a  bull  in  which  he  declared  that  all  the  imperial 
appointments  had  lapsed  on  the  death  of  Henry,  that  until  his 
successor  hati  received  the  papal  ap[)roval  all  the  power  of  the 
empire  vested  in  the  Holy  See,  and  that  whoever  presumetl  to 
exercise  those  powers  without  permission  was  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  Church.  Papal  imperiousness  on  one  side  and  Ghibelliue 
stubbornness  on  the  other  rendei-ed  a  rupture  inevitable.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  tnu^e  the  intricate  maze  of  diiiloraatic  intrigue  and 
mQitary  activity  which  followctl,  with  the  balance  of  success  pre- 
ponderating decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Ghibellinos.  April  0, 1.318, 
came  a  bull  decreeing  excommunication  on  Matteo,  Cane,  Passeri- 
no,  and  all  who  refused  obedience.  This  was  speedily  followed  by 
formal  monitions  and  citations  to  trial  on  charges  of  heresy,  Mat- 
teo and  his  sons  being  the  chief  objects  of  persecution.  It  was  not 
^•difficult  to  find  materials  for  these,  furnished  by  refugees  fi^Dra 
Milan  at  the  papal  court — Bonifacio  di  Farra,  Lorenzo  Galhni,  and 
,Others.  The  Visconti  were  accused  of  erring  in  the  faith,  esj)ecially 
*as  to  the  resurrection,  of  invoking  the  devil,  with  whom  they  had 
compacts,  of  protecting  Guglielma;  they  were  fautors  of  heretics 
and  impders  of  the  Inquisition;  they  liad  rubbed  churches,  vio- 
lated nuns,  and  tortured  and  slain  priests.  The  Visconti  remained 
contumaciously  absent  and  were  duly  condemned  as  heretics.  Mat- 
teo summoned  a  conference  of  the  Ghibelline  chiefs  at  Soncino, 
which  treated  the  action  of  the  pope  as  an  effort  to  resuscitate  the 
failing  cause  of  the  Guolfs.  A  Ghibelbne  league  was  formetl  with 
Can  Gninde  della  Saila  as  captain  of  its  forces.  To  meet  this  John 
called  in  the  aid  of  Fnince,  appointed  Philippe  de  Valois  Imperial 
Vicar,  and  procured  a  French  invasion  which  proved  bootless.  Then 
he  sent  his  son  or  nephew,  Cardinal  Bertrand  de  Poyet  as  legate, 
with  the  title  of  **  pacifier,"  at  the  head  of  a  cnisading  army  raised 
by  a  la\nBh  distribution  of  indulgences.  As  Petrarch  says,  ho  as- 
sailed ililan  as  though  it  were  an  infidel  city,  like  Aletnphis  or 
Damascus,  and  Poyet,  whoso  ferocity  was  a  proof  of  his  pateraity, 
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came  not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  a  robber.  A  devastating  war  ensued, 
■with  little  advantage  to  the  papalists,  but  the  spiritual  swortl  proved 
more  effective  than  the  temporal.  May  20,  1321,  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  >vas  solemnly  promulgated  in  the  Church  of  San 
Stefano  at  Bassegnano,  and  was  repeated  by  the  inquisitors  March 
14,  1322,  at  Valenza.* 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  proceedings  appear  to  have  had 
a  decisive  influence  on  public  opinion.  It  is  true  that  when,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Paolo  Sarpi  alluded  to  these  transactions  and 
assumed  that  Matteo's  only  crime  was  his  adherence  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  Cardinal  Albizio  admitted  the  fact,  and  argued  that  those 
who  adhered  to  a  schismatic  and  heretic  emperor,  and  disreganled 
the  censures  of  tlio  Church,  rendered  themselves  suspect  of  heresy 
and  became  formal  heretics.  Yet  this  was  not  the  impi*ession  at 
the  time,  and  John  had  recognized  that  something  more  was  re- 
quired than  such  a  charge  of  mere  technical  heresy.  The  Continua- 
tion of  Nangis,  which  reflects  with  fidehiy  the  current  of  popular 
thought,  recounts  the  sins  of  Matteo  and  his  sons,  described  in 
the  jiapal  sentence,  as  a  new  heresy  arisen  in  Lombardy,  and  the 
papalist  military  oi>erations  as  a  righteous  crusade  for  its  suppres- 
sion. Although  this  was  naturally  a  French  view  of  the  matter, 
it  was  not  confined  to  France.  In  Lombardy  Matteo's  friends 
were  discouraged  and  his  enemies  took  fresh  heart.  A  peace  ivirty 
sj>eediiy  formed  itself  in  Alihin,  and  the  question  was  openly  asked 
whether  the  whole  region  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  one 
man.  In  s])ite  of  Matteo's  success  in  buying  off  Frederic  of  Aus- 
tria, whom  John  liad  bribed  with  gold  and  promises  to  intervene 
with  an  array,  the  situation  grew  untenable  even  for  his  seasoned 
nerves.  It  is,  perhaps,  wortliy  of  mention  that  Francesco  Gar- 
bagnate,  the  old  Guglielmite,  association  with  whom  was  one  of 
the  proofs  of  heresy  alleged  against  Matteo,  was  one  of  the  eflicient 


♦  Prcger,  Dio  Politik  dcs  Pal)9tes  JohRnn  XXII.,  Munchen,  1885.  pp.  d-10, 
21.— Petrarchi  Lib.  sine  Titulo  Epist.  xviii.— Raynald.  aiin.  1317,  No.  27;  azin. 
1820,  No.  10-14;  ann.  1333,  No.  6-8,  11.— Bernard.  Corio,  Hist.  Milaneso.  mm. 
1318,  1320,1331-22. 

A  bull  of  John  XXII.,  Jan.  23,  1332,  ordering  the  eale  of  indulgonces  to  old 
the  crusade  of  Cardinal  Bcrtmnd,  recites  tlie  heresy  of  Visconti  and  his  refusal 
to  obey  tlie  summons  for  his  trial  ns  tlic  reason  for  assailing  him. — Kcgest.  Clem«j 
PP.  v.,  Rom«,  1885,  T.  L  Prolegom.  p.  cxcvUu 
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its  in  procuring  his  downfall,  for  Matteo  had  estranged  him 
by  refusing  him  the  captaincy  of  the  Milanese  militia.  Matteo 
sent  to  the  legate  to  beg  for  terms,  and  wixs  told  that  nothing 
short  of  abdication  would  be  listenetl  to ;  he  consulted  the  citizens 
and  was  given  to  understand  that  Milan  would  not  expose  itself 
to  ruin  for  his  salco.  lie  yielded  to  the  storm — ]>erhaps  his  sev- 
enty-two years  haul  somewhat  weakened  his  powers  of  resistance 
— he  sent  for  his  son  Galeazzo,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  and 
resigned  to  him  his  power,  wit!i  an  expression  of  I'egret  that  his 
quarrel  with  the  Church  had  made  the  citizens  his  enemies.  From 
that  time  forth  he  dev'oted  himself  to  visiting  the  churches.  In 
the  Chiesa  Maggiore  he  assembled  the  clergy,  recited  the  S\-mbol 
in  a  loud  voice,  crying  that  it  had  been  his  faith  during  life,  and 
that  any  assertion  to  the  contrary  was  false,  and  of  this  he  ca,used 
a  pubhc  instrument  to  be  drawn  up.  Departing  thence  like  to 
one  crazed,  he  hastened  to  Monza  to  visit  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Battista,  where  he  waa  taken  sick  and  was  brought  back  to  the 
Monastery  of  Cresconzago,  and  died  within  three  days,  on  June  27, 
to  be  thrust  into  unconsccrated  ground.  The  Church  might  well 
boast  that  its  ban  had  broken  the  spirit  of  tiio  greatest  Italian  of 
the  age.* 

The  younger  Visconti — Galeazzo,  Lucchino,  Marco,  Giovanni, 
and  Stefano — were  not  so  impressionable,  and  rapidly  concen- 
trated the  Ghibeliine  forces  which  seemed  to  be  breaking  in  pieces. 
To  give  them  their  cotip  tie  grdce^  the  pope,  December  23, 1322, 
ordered  Aicanlo,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  aud  the  Iaquisiti{jn  to 
proceed  against  the  memory  of  Matteo.  January  13,  1323,  from 
the  safe  retreat  of  Asti,  Aicardo  and  three  inquisitors,  Pace  da 
Vedano,  Giordano  da  Montecucho,  and  Ilonesto  da  Pavia,  cited 
him  for  appearance  on  February  25,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
at  Borgo,  near  Alessixndria,  to  be  tried  and  ju4lged,  whether  pres- 
ent or  not,  and  this  citation  they  affixed  on  the  portals  of  Santa 
Maria  and  of  the  cathedral  of  Alessandria.  On  the  appointed  day 
they  were  there,  but  a  military  demonstration  of  Marco  Visconti 
disturbed  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faith  and  impeding  of  the 


"  Sarpi,  Discorso,  p.  25  fEd.  Ilelmstadt).  —  Albizio,  Risposto  al  P.  Paolo 
Sarpt,  p.  75.— Continuat.  OuilL  NttDgtac.  nnn.  1317, — Bern.  Corio,  aim.  1323. — 
BegeBt.  Jo&aa.  PP.  XXn.  Ko.  89,  93,  94,  05  (Uqrauin.  VIL  1132). 
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Inquisition.  Transforring  theraselvos  to  the  secure  walls  of  Va- 
lenza,  thoy  heard  witnesses  and  collected  testimony,  and  on  March 
14  they  condemned  Matteo  as  a  de&int  and  nnrepentant  herotic. 
lie  had  imposed  taxes  on  the  churches  and  collected  them  by  vio- 
lence ;  he  had  forcibly  installed  his  creatures  as  superiors  in  mon- 
asteries and  his  concubines  in  nunneries ;  he  bad  imprisoned  eccle- 
siastics and  tortured  them — some  had  died,  in  prison  and  otbers 
still  hngered  there;  he  had  expelled  prelates  and  seized  their 
lands ;  ho  had  prevented  the  transmission  of  money  to  tlie  papal 
camera,  even  sums  collecte<l  for  the  Koly  Land;  he  had  inter- 
cepted and  opened  letters  between  the  pope  and  the  legates;  he 
had  attticked  and  slain  crusaders  assembleci  in  Milan  for  the  Holy 
Land ;  he  had  disreganled  excommunication,  thus  showing  that 
he  erretl  in  the  faith  as  to  the  sacraments  and  the  power  of  the 
keys ;  he  had  i>revented  the  intenbct  laid  u[>on  Milan  from  being 
observetl ;  he  had  obstnactetl  prelates  from  holding  syn(xl3  and 
visiting  their  dioceses,  thus  favoring  heresies  and  scandals ;  his 
enormous  crimes  show  that  he  is  an  offshoot  of  heresy,  his  ances- 
tors having  been  suspect  and  some  of  them  burned,  and  he  has  for 
olHcials  and  confidants  heretics,  such  as  Francesco  Garbagnate,  on 
whom  crosses  had  been  imposed ;  he  has  expelled  the  Inquisition 
from  Florence  and  im^jedetl  it  for  several  years;  he  inter|)osod  in 
favor  of  Maifreda  who  was  burned ;  he  is  an  invoker  of  demons, 
seeking  from  them  advice  and  responses ;  he  denies  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh ;  he  has  endured  papal  excommimication  for  more 
than  throe  years,  and  when  cited  for  examination  into  his  faith  ho 
refused  to  appear.  He  is,  therefore,  condemned  as  a  contuma- 
cious heretic,  all  his  territories  are  declared  confiscated,  he  himself 
deprived  of  aU  honors,  station,  and  dignities,  and  liable  to  the  \ten- 
alties  decreed  for  heresy,  his  j>erson  to  be  captured,  and  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  subjected  to  the  customary  disabihtics.* 

This  curious  farrago  of  accusittions  is  worth  reciting,  as  it  shows 
what  was  regarded  as  heresy  in  an  opponent  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  papacy — that  the  simplest  acts  of  self-defence  against  an 
enemy  who  was  carrying  on  active  war  against  him  were  gravely 
treated  as  heretical,  and  constituted  vahd  reasons  for  inflicting 
all  the  tremendous  penalties  prescribed  by  tlie  laws  for  lapses 
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in  faith.  Politically,  however,  the  portentous  sentence  was  inop- 
erative. Galeazzo  maintained  the  field,  and  in  February,  ISM, 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  papal  troops,  the  cardinitl-legate 
barely  escaping  by  flight,  and  his  general,  Rayinondo  di  Cardona 
being  carried  a  prisoner  to  Milan.  Fresh  oomminations  were  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  the  faithful,  and  March  23  John  issued  a  bull 
condemning  Matteo  and  his  five  sons,  reciting  their  evil  deeds  for 
the  most  part  in  the  words  of  tlie  inquisitorial  sentence,  though 
the  looseness  of  the  whole  incrimination  is  seen  in  the  omission  of 
the  most  serious  charge  of  all — that  of  demon-worshij) — and  the 
defence  of  MaLfreda  is  replaced  by  a  statement  that  Matteo  had 
interfered  to  save  Galeazzo,  who  was  now  stated  to  have  been  a 
Guglielmito.  The  bull  concludes  by  offering  Iloly  Land  indul- 
gences to  all  who  would  assail  the  Visconti.  This  was  followed, 
April  12,  by  another,  reciting  that  the  sons  of  Matteo  had  been 
by  competent  judges  duly  convicted  and  sentenced  for  lieivsy, 
but  in  spite  of  this,  Berthold  of  NyfTen,  caUing  himself  Im]>orial 
Vicar  of  Lombardy,  and  other  representatives  of  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, had  assisted  the  said  heretics  m  I'esisLing  the  faithful  Catholics 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  them.  They  are  therefore  allowed 
two  months  in  which  to  lay  down  their  pretended  offices  and  sub- 
mit, as  they  have  rendered  tliemselves  excommunicate  and  subject 
to  all  the  penalties,  spiritual  and  tempoml,  of  fautorship* 

Jt  is  scarce  worth  while  to  pursue  further  the  di-cary  details  of 
these  forgotten  quarrels,  except  to  indicate  that  the  case  of  the  Vis- 
conti was  in  no  sense  excejttional,  and  that  the  same  weapons  were 
employed  by  John  against  all  who  crossed  his  ambitious  schemes. 
The  Inquisitor  Accursio  of  Florence  had  proceeded  in  the  siime 
wa3'  Against  Ciistruccio  of  Lucca, as  a  fautor  of  heretics?  the  in- 
quisitors of  the  March  of  Ancona  had  condemned  Guido  Malapicri, 
Bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  other'  Ghibellinos  for  supporting  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  Frd  Lamberto  del  Cordiglio,  Inquisitor  of  Romagnuola, 
ivas  ordered  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  ]>unish  those  within  liis 
(listrict.  Louis  of  Bavai'ia,  in  his  appeal  of  1324,  states  that  the 
same  prosecutions  were  brought,  and  sentences  for  heresy  pro- 
nounced, against  Cane  deUa  Scala,  Passerine,  the  Marquises  of 
Montferrat,  Saluces,  Ceva,  and  others,  the  Genoese,  the  Lucchese, 
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and  the  cities  of  Milan,  Como,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Vercelli,  Trino, 
Vallate,  Piacenza,  Panna,  Brescia,  A_lcssajnlria,  Tortona,  Albcnga, 
Pisa,  Aretino,  etc.  Wc  have  a  specimen  of  Fm  Lainberto*s  openi- 
tions  in  a  sentence  pronounced  by  him,  February  28, 132S,  against 
Bernardino,  Count  of  Cona.  lie  had  ali'eady  condemned  for  heresy 
Rainal<lo  and  Oppizo  d'  Este,  in  spite  of  which  Bernardino  hatl 
Aiaitcd  them  in  F'errara,  had  eaten  and  dnmk  with  them,  and  was 
said  to  have  entorotl  into  a  league  with  them.  For  these  offences 
Lamberto  summoned  him  to  stand  trial  l)eforG  the  Imiuisition. 
He  duly  appeared,  and  atbnitte<l  the  visit  and  banquet,  but  denied 
the  alliance.  Lamberto  proceetled  to  take  testimony,  called  an 
assembly  of  experts,  and  in  duo  form  prononncetl  him  a  fautor  of 
heretics,  condemning  him,  as  such,  to  degradation  from  his  rank 
and  knighthood,  and  inca]>acity  to  hold  any  honors  ;  his  estates 
were  confiscated  to  the  Church,  his  person  was  to  be  seized  and 
delivered  to  the  Cardinal-legato  Bertrand  or  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  his  descendants  for  two  genei^ations  were  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  olHce  or  boneiice.  All  this  was  for  tlie  greater 
glory  of  God,  for  when,  in  1320,  John  begged  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
to  send  him  money,  it  was,  he  said,  for  the  pnrjiose  of  defending 
the  faith  against  the  heretics  of  Italy.  Yet  the  Holy  See  was  per- 
fectly rea<ly,  when  occasion  suited,  to  admit  that  this  whole'i:ile 
distribution  of  damnation  was  a  mere  prostitution  of  its  control 
over  the  salvation  of  mankind.  After  the  Visconti  had  been  rec- 
onciled with  the  papacy,  in  1337,  Lucchino,  who  was  anxious  to 
have  Christian  burial  for  his  father,  applied  to  Benedict  XII.  to 
reo|>en  the  process.  In  February  of  that  year,  accordingly,  Bene- 
dict wrote  to  Pace  da  Vedano,  who  had  conducted  the  proceedings 
against  "the  Yisconti  and  against  the  citizens  of  Milan,  Novara, 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  Corao,  Vercelli,  and  other  places  for  adhering 
to  them,  and  who  had  been  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Trieste, 
requiring  him  to  send  by  Pentecost  aU  the  documents  concerning 
the  trial.  The  affair  was  protracted,  doubtless  owing  to  ix)litical 
vicissitudes,  but  at  length,  in  May,  1341,  Benedict  took  no  shame  in 
pronouncing  the  whole  proceedings  nuU  and  void  for  irregularity 
and  injustice.  Still  the  sjune  machinery  was  used  against  Bemabo 
Visconti,  who  was  summoned  by  Innocent  VI.  to  appear  at  Avignon 
on  March  1, 1363,  for  trial  as  a  heretic,  and  as  he  only  sent  a  pro- 
curator, he  was  promptly  condemned  by  Urban  V.  on  March  3, 
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and  a  crusade  was  preached  against  liini.  In  13C4  he  made  his 
peace,  but  in  1372  the  perennial  quan^l  bmke  out  afi-esh,  he  was 
excoraraunicatod  by  Gregory  XL,  and  in  January,  1373,  ho  "vras 
suuinioneii  to  stand  another  trial  for  heresy  on  March  2S.* 

In  the  same  way  heresy  was  the  easiest  charge  to  bring  against 
Cola  di  Kienzo  when  he  disregardetl  the  papal  sovereignty  over 
Rome.  When  he  failed  to  obey  the  summons  to  appear  he  was 
duly  excommunicated  for  contumacy ;  the  legate  Giovanni,  Bishop 
of  Spoleto,  held  an  inquisition  on  him,  and  in  1350  he  was  formally 
declared  a  heretic.  The  decision  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV,,  who  held  him  at  that  time  prisoner  in  Prague,  and  who  duti- 
fully despatched  him  to  Avignon.  There,  on  -a  first  examination, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  he  made  Ins  peace,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  an  opportunity  of  using  him  to  advantage ;  he  was 
therefore  finally  pronounced  a  good  Christian,  and  was  sent  back 
to  Rome  with  a  leq^ite.f 

The  Matfredi  of  Faenza  afford  a  case  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Viaconti.  In  1345  we  find  them  in  high  favor  with  Clement  VI. 
In  1350  they  are  opposing  the  papal  policy  of  aggrandizement  in 
Roraagnuola.  Cited  to  r.;^pear  in  answer  to  charges  of  heresy,  they 
refuse  to  do  so,  and  in  July,  1352,  are  excommunicated  for  contu- 
macy. In  June,  1354,  Innocent  VI.  recites  their  persistent  endur- 
ance of  this  excommunication,  and  gives  them  until  October  10  to 
put  in  an  nj^pearance.  On  that  day  he  condemns  them  as  contu- 
macious heretics,  declares  them  deprived  of  all  lands  and  honors, 
and  subject  to  the  canonical  and  civil  penalties  of  heresy.  To  ex- 
ecute the  sentence  was  not  so  easy,  but  in  135(5  Innocent  offered 
Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  shown  his  zeal  against  the  Car 


•  Marteno  Thcsatir.  IL  743-5.— Wadding,  ann.  1824,  No.  28;  ftiin.  1326,  No. 
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1885,  T.  L  Prolcg.  p.  ccxiii. — Thuiner  Monument  Hibero.  et  Sector.  No.  403, 
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In  spite  of  tbc  decision  of  Benedict,  Mnltco  and  his  son»,  Oalcazzo,  Marco,  and 
Btefano,  were  still  unburied  in  1353,  when  the  remaining  brother,  Giovanni,  made 
another  effort  to  secure  Christian  sepulture  for  them. — Raynald.  aun.  1353,  No.  28. 
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thari  of  Bosnia,  three  years'  tithe  of  the  IIung;arian  churches  if  he 
would  jjut  down  those  sons  of  damnation,  the  Maffrodi,  who  have 
been  sentenced  as  heretics,  and  other  adversaries  of  the  Church, 
including  the  Ordelaffi  of  Friuli.  Fra  Fortanerio,  Patriarch  of 
Gnulo,  was  also  commissioned  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  an  anny  under  Malatesta  of  Rimini.  Tlie, 
appearance  of  forty  thousand  llungarians  in  the  Tarvisina  fright- 
ened all  Italy ;  the  Maflredi  succumbed,  and  in  the  same  year  In- 
nocent ordered  their  absolution  and  reconciliation.* 

It  would  l>e  easy  to  multiply  instances,  but  these  will  probably 
suffice  to  show  the  use  mode  by  the  Church  of  heresy  as  a  politi- 
cal agent,  and  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  convenient  instrumentality 
for  its  apphcation.  When  the  Great  Schism  arose  it  was  natui'al 
that  the  same  methods  should  be  emplov<Ki  by  the  rival  iM>pes 
against  e^ch  other.  As  early  as  1382  we  find  Charles  III.  of  Na- 
ples confiscating  the  pro]>erty  of  the  Bishop  of  Trivento,  just  dead, 
as  that  of  a  heretic  because  ho  had  adhered  to  Clement  YIL  In 
the  commission  issued  in  1409  by  Alexander  V.  to  Pons  Feuge}Ton, 
as  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  the  adherents  of  Gregory  XII.  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.  are  enumerated  among  the  heretics  whom  he  is  to 
exterminate.    It  happened  that  Frere  Etienno  de  Combes,  Inquisi- 


•  ■Wcrunsky  Kxcerptt.  ex  Rogistt.  Clem.  VT.  et  Innoc.  VI-  pp.  87, 74, 87»  101.— 
"Wadding,  nnn.  1336,  No.  7, 30.— Raynald.  ann.  1350,  No.  83. 

This  abuse  of  apiritual  power  for  purposes  of  torriloriiil  aggrandizement  did 
not  escape  the  trenchant  satire  of  Erasmus.  lie  descrihea  "  the  terrible  thundci 
bolt  which  by  a  nod  will  send  the  souls  of  mortals  to  the  deepest  hell,  and  whicV 
tlio  vicars  of  Christ  discharge  with  Bpccial  wrath  on  those  who,  instigated  by  the 
devil,  seek  to  nibble  at  the  Patrimony  of  Peter.  It  is  thus  they  call  IhecitiesaDd 
torritories  and  revenues  for  which  they  fight  with  fire  and  sword,  spilling  much 
Christian  blood,  and  they  believe  themselves  to  l>e  defending  like  apostles  tlic 
spouse  of  Christ,  the  Church,  by  driving  away  those  whom  they  stigmatize  as 
her  enemies,  as  if  she  could  have  any  worse  enemies  than  impious  pontifls,"- 
Encom.  Morire.  Ed.  Lipaiens.  1829,  II.  379. 

That  the  character  of  these  papal  wars  had  not  been  softened  mnce  tfao  h< 
rors  described  above  at  Fcrrara,  i.s  seen  in  the  massacre  of  Cesena,  in  1376,  when 
the  papal  legate,  Robert,  Cardinal  of  flcnevB,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword,  without  distinction  of  ago  or  sex,  after  they  liad  admitted  him  «nd 
his  bandits  into  the  city  under  his  solemn  oath  that  no  injury  should  be  inflicted 
on  them.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  estimated  at  five  thousand. — Poggii 
Hist.  Florentin.  Lib.  n.  onn.  1376. 
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tor  of  Toulouse,  held  to  the  party  of  Benedict  XTIL,  and  he  retali- 
ated by  imprisoning  a  number  of  otherwise  unimpeachable  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans,  inclutling  the  Provincial  of  Toulouse  and 
the  Prior  of  Carcassonne,  for  which  the  provincial,  as  soon  as  he 
had  an  opportunity,  removed  hini  and  appointed  a  successor,  giv- 
ing rise  to  no  little  trouble.* 

The  manner  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  used  as  an  instrument 
by  the  contending  factions  in  the  Church  is  fairly  illustrnted  by 
the  adventures  of  JohnMalkaw,  of  Prussian  Strassburg  (Brodnitz). 
He  was  a  secular  i>riest  and  master  of  theology,  deeply  learned, 
skilful  in  debate,  singularly  eloquent,  and  unflinching  oven  to  rash- 

B.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  Koman  popes  against  their 
Avignonese  rivals  w^ith  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fiery  natui'e.  he 
carae  to  the  Rhinelands  in  1390,  where  his  sermons  stirred  the  pop- 
ular heart  and  proved  an  effective  agency  in  the  strife.  After 
some  severe  experiences  in  Mainz  at  the  hands  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome,  but  tarried  at  Stnissburg, 
where  he  found  a  congenial  ticld.  Tiie  city  had  adliered  to  Urljaa 
VI.  and  his  successors,  but  the  bishop,  Frederic  of  Blankenheini, 
.had  alienated  a  portion  of  his  clergy  by  his  oppressions.  In  the 
'quarrel  he  excommunicated  them ;  they  appealed  to  Rome  and 
had  the  excommunication  set  aside,  whereupon  he  went  over,  with 
his  following,  to  Clement  VII.,  the  Avignonese  antipope,  giving 
rise  to  inextricable  confusion.  The  situation  was  exactly  suitetl  to 
Malkaw's  temperament;  he  threw  himself  into  the  tiunuoil, and 
his  fierj'  eloquence  soon  threatened  to  deprive  the  antipapalists  of 
their  jft-eponderdnce.  According  to  his  own  statement  he  quickly 
won  over  some  sixteen  thousand  schismatics  and  neutrals,  and  the 
nature  of  Ids  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  hour  may  bo  guessed 
by  Ids  own  reix)rt  of  a  sennon  in  which  he  denounced  Clement 
VIL  as  less  than  a  man,  as  worse  than  the  devil,  whoso  jv^rtion 
was  with  Antichrist,  while  his  followers  were  all  condemned 
schismatics  and  heretics ;  neutrals,  moreover,  were  the  worst  of 
men  and  were  deprived  of  all  sacraments.  Besides  tliis  ho  assailed 
with  the  same  unsparing  vehemence  the  deplorable  morals  of  the 
|Strassbiii*g  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
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thus  excited  the  bitterest  hostility.  A  plot  was  made  to  denounce 
him  secretly  in  Rome  as  a  heretic,  so  that  on  his  arrival  there  he 
might  be  seized  by  the  Inquisition  and  burned ;  his  wonderful 
learning,  it  was  said,  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  necro- 
mancy ;  he  was  accused  of  being  a  runaway  priest,  and  it  was  pi-o- 
posed  to  arrest  him  as  such,  but  the  jieople  roganieil  him  as  an 
inspired  prophet  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  After  four  weeks 
of  this  stormy  agitation  he  resumed  his  pilgrimage,  stopping  at 
Basle  and  Zurich  for  missionary  work,  and  finally  reached  Rome 
in  safety.  On  his  return,  in  crossing  the  Pass  of  St.  Bernard,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  liis  papers.  Xews  of  this  reached  Hasle^ 
and  on  his  arrival  there  the  MendicantSj  to  whom  he  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  demanded  of  Bishop  Imer  that  ho  should  be  arrested 
as  a  wanderer  without  license.  The  bishop,  though  belonging  to 
the  Roman  obedience,  yielded,  but  shortly  dismissed  him  with  a 
friendly  caution  to  return  to  liis  home,  Tlis  dauntless  corabative- 
ness,  however,  carried  him  back  to  Strassburg,  where  he  again 
began  to  preach  under  the  protection  of  the  burgomaster,  John 
Bock.  On  his  previous  visit  he  ha<l  been  personally  threatened 
by  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Bockeier — the  same  who  in  140(i  per- 
secuted the  Winkelors — and  it  was  now  determined  to  act  ^\ith 
vigor.  He  had  preached  but  three  sermons  when  he  was  suddenly 
arrested,  without  citation,  by  the  familiars  of  the  inquisitor  and 
thrown  in  prison,  whence  he  was  carried  in  chains  to  the  episcopal 
castle  of  Benfehl  and  deprived  of  his  book  and  papers  and  ink. 
Sundry  examinations  followed,  in  which  his  rare  dexterity  scai 
enabletl  him  to  escape  the  ingenious  cffoils  to  entrap  him.  Finally,^ 
on  llfarch  31,  1391,  Bockeier  summoned  an  assembly,  consisting 
principally  of  Mendicants,  where  he  was  found  guilty  of  a  series 
of  charges,  which  show  how  easily  the  accusation  of  heresy  could 
be  U8e<l  for  the  destruction  of  any  man.  His  real  offence  was  his 
attacks  on  the  schismatics  and  on  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  but 
nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  articles.  It  was  assumed  that  lie 
had  left  his  diocese  without  the  consent  of  his  bishop,  and  this 
proved  him  to  be  a  Lollard ;  that  he  discharge<l  priestly  functions 
without  a  license,  showing  him  to  bo  a  Vaudois;  because  his  ad- 
mirers ate  what  he  had  already  bitten,  he  was  declared  to  l»elong 
to  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  because  he  forbade  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  Christ  was  alive  when  pierced  with  the 
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lance,  he  was  asserted  to  have  taught  that  doctrine,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  a  follower  of  Jean  Pierre  Olivi.  AH  this  was  surely  enough 
to  warrant  his  burning,  if  be  should  oliatinately  ivfuso  to  recant, 
but  apparently  it  was  felt  that  the  magistracy  would  decline  to 
execute  the  sentence,  and  the  assembly  contented  itself  with  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  bishop  and  asking  his  banishment  from  the 
diocese.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  trial,  but  as,  in  1392, 
Malkaw  is  found  matriculating  himself  in  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, the  bishop  probably  did  as  ho  was  asked. 

"We  lose  sight  of  Malkaw  until  about  14ltt,  when  we  meet  hira 
again  in  Cologne.  lie  had  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  Roman 
obedience,  but  that  obedience  had  been  still  further  fractioned 
between  Gregory  XII.  and  John  XXIII.  ^Malkiiw's  8Up])ort  of 
the  former  was  accomjKinied  with  the  same  unsparing  denuncia- 
tion  of  John  as  he  had  formerly  bestowed  on  the  Avignonese 
antipopes.  The  Johannites  were  heretics,  fit  only  for  the  stake. 
Cologne  was  as  attractive  a  field  for  the  audacious  polemic  as  the 
Strassburg  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  Two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  archbishopric  were  vindicating  their  claims  in  a 
bloody  civil  war,  one  of  them  as  a  supporter  of  Gregory,  the  other 
of  John.  Malkaw  was  soon  recognized  as  a  man  whose  eloquence 
was  highly  dangerous  amid  an  excitable  population,  and  again  the 
Inquisition  took  hold  of  him  as  a  heretic.  The  inquisitor,  Jacob 
of  Soest,  a  Dominican  and  professor  in  the  university,  seems  to 
have  treated  iiim  with  excejttional  leniency,  for  while  the  investi- 
gation was  on  foot  he  was  allowed  to  i*emain  in  the  St.  Ursula 
quarter,  on  parole.  lie  broke  his  word  and  betook  himself  to 
Bacharach,  wliere,  under  the  protection  of  the  Archbishop  of  Truvos, 
and  of  the  Palsgrave  Louis  III.,  both  Gregorinns,  he  maintained 
the  fight  with  his  customary  vehemence,  assailing  the  inquisitor 
and  the  Johannites,  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  an  incessant 
stream  of  pamplUets  which  kept  them  in  a  state  of  indignant 
alarm.  "When  Cardinal  John  of  Ragusa,  Gregory's  legate  to  the 
Council  of  Constance,  came  to  Germany,  JIalkaw  had  no  diiflcidty 
in  procuring  from  him  absolution  from  the  inquisitorial  excom- 
munication, and  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  heresy ;  and  this  was 
confirmed  when  on  healing  the  schism  the  council,  in  July,  1415, 
declared  nidi  and  void  all  prosecutions  and  sentences  arising  from 
it.    Still,  the  wounded  pride  of  the  inquisitor  and  of  the  University 
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of  Cologne  refused  to  be  placated,  and  for  a  year  they  continued 
to  seek  from  the  Council  the  condemnation  of  their  enemy.  Their 
deputies,  however,  warned  them  that  the  prosecution  would  be 
prolonged,  difRcult,  and  costly,  and  they  finally  carae  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ragusa  should  be  regarded 
as  binding,  so  long  as  Malkaw  kept  away  from  the  territory  of 
Cologne,  but  should  be  disregarded  if  he  ventured  to  return — a 
very  sensible,  if  somewhat  illogical,  conclusion.  The  obstinacy 
with  which  Benei^lict  XIII.  and  Clement  VIIL  maintained  their 
position  after  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance  prolonged 
the  struggle  in  southwestern  Europe,  and  as  late  as  142S  the  rem- 
nants of  their  adherents  in  Langnedoc  were  proceeded  against  as 
heretics  by  a  special  papal  commissioner.* 

When  the  schism  was  past  the  Inquisition  could  still  be  util- 
ized to  quell  insubordination,  Thomas  Connecte,  a  Carmehto  of 
Britanny,  seems  to  have  been  a  character  somewhat  akin  to  John 
Malkaw.  In  1428  we  hear  of  him  in  Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy, 
and  the  neighboring  provinces,  preaching  to  crowds  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  souls,  denoimcing  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  time. 
Tlie  heyinina^  or  tall  head-tlresses  worn  by  women  of  rank,  were 
the  object  of  special  vituperation,  and  he  used  to  give  boys  certain 
days  of  pardon  for  following  ladies  thus  attii-ed,  and  crying  "<im 
hmnitu'''  or  even  slyly  pulling  them  off.  Moved  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  sermons,  great  piles  would  be  made  of  dice,  tables,  chess- 
boards, cai'ds,  nine-pins,  head-dresses,  and  other  mattera  of  vice 
and  luxury,  which  were  duly  burned.  The  chief  source,  however, 
of  the  immense  popular  favor  which  he  enjoyed  was  his  bitter 
lashing  of  the  corruption  of  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  particularly 
their  public  concubinage,  which  won  him  great  applause  and 
honor.  He  seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
cure  for  this  universal  sin  was  the  restoration  of  clerical  nuimage. 
In  1432  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  train  of  the  Venetian  ambassar 
dors,  to  declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  curia.  Usually  there  was 
a  ffood-natured  indifference  to  these  attacks — a  toleration  bom  of 
contempt— but  the  moment  was  unpro])itious.  The  Hussite  heresy 
had  commenced  in  similar  wise,  and  its  persistence  was  a  warning 


•  H.  Haupt,  Zeitschrift  ftir  Kirchengescbiclite,  1883,  pp.  S28  sqq.— Yai3aett€v 
td.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  2080. 
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not  to  be  disregarded.  Besides,  at  that  time  Eugenius  IV.  was 
eiigaj;ed  in  a  losing  struggle  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  which  was 
bent  on  reforming  the  curia,  in  obedience  to  the  universal  demand 
of  Christendom,  and  Sigismund's  envoys  were  representing  to 
Eugenius,  with  more  strength  than  courtliness,  the  disastrous  re- 
sults to  bo  expected  from  his  efforts  to  prorogue  the  counciL 
Connecto  rajght  well  bo  suspccttnl  of  being  an  emissary  of  the 
fathers  of  Basle,  or,  if  not,  his  eloquence  at  least  was  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  perturbed  state  of  public  opinion.  Twice  Eugenius 
sent  for  him,  but  he  refused  to  come,  pretending  to  be  sick ;  then 
the  papal  treasm^r  was  sent  to  fetch  liim,  but  on  his  appearing 
Thomas  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  attempted  to  escape.  He 
was  promptly  secured  and  carried  befoi*e  Eugenius,  who  commis- 
sioned the  Cardinals  of  Rouen  and  Navarre  to  examine  him.  These 
found  him  suspect  of  heresy ;  he  was  duly  tried  and  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  and  bis  inconsiderate  zeal  found  a  lasting  quietus  at 
the  stake.* 


There  are  certain  points  of  resemblance  between  Thomas  Con- 
necte  and  Girolamo  Savonarola,  but  the  Italian  was  a  man  of  far 
rarer  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts  than  the  Breton.  With  equal 
moral  earnestness,  his  plans  and  aspirations  were  wider  and  of 
more  dangerous  imjx)rt-,  and  they  led  him  into  a  sphere  of  political 
activity  in  which  his  fate  was  inevitable  from  the  beginning. 

In  Italy  the  revival  of  letters,  while  elevating  the  intellectual 
faculties,  had  been  accompanied  with  deeper  degradation  in  both 
the  moral  and  spii-itjial  condition  of  society.  Without  removing 
superstition,  it  ^||W  rendered  scepticism  fashionable,  and  it  had 
weakened  the  jkunfiions  of  religion  without  supplying  another 
basis  for  moiflity.  The  world  has  prol>ably  never  seen  a  more 
defiant  disrej^r^inl  of/ all  law,  human  and  divine,  than  that  dis- 
played by  bcth  the  Church  and  the  laity  during  the  pontificates 
of  Sixtus  If,  and  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  Increase 
of  cult  lire  *nd  of  wealth  seemed  only  to  afford  new  attractions 
and  enlargi?d  opportunities  for  luxury  and  vice,  and  from  the 
highest  to  tfbe  lowest  there  was  indulgence  of  unbridled  appetites, 


Monstrolfct,  II.  58,  t37.— Marteno  AujpL  CoU.  VIIL  02,— Altmejer,  Prfcur. 
de  la  RC^ormc  aux  Pays-Bas,  L  237. 
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with  a  cynical  disregard  even  of  hypocnsy.  To  the  earnest  be- 
liever it  might  well  seem  that  God's  wrath  could  not  much  longej 
be  restrained,  and  that  calamities  must  \yo  impending  which  woul<l 
sweep  away  the  wicked  and  restore  to  the  Church  and  to  man- 
kind the  purity  and  simplicity  fondly  ascribed  to  primitive  age&,| 
For  centuries  a  succession  of  prophets — Joachim  of  Flora,  St. 
Catharine  of  Siena,  St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  the  Friends  of  God, 
Tommasino  of  Foligno,  the  Monk  Tclosforo— had  arisen  vnth  pre- 
dictions which  had  been  received  with  reverence,  and  as  time 
passed  on  and  human  wickedness  increased,  some  new  messenger 
of  God  seemed  necessary  to  recall  his  erring  children  to  a  sense  of 
the  retribution  in  store  for  them  if  they  should  continue  deaf  to 
his  voice. 

That  Savonarola  honestly  behoved  himself  called  to  such  a 
mission,  no  one  who  has  impartially  studied  his  strange  career  can 
well  doubt,  nis  lofty  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  his  profound 
conviction  that  God  must  interfere  to  work  a  change  which  was 
beyond  human  power,  his  marvellous  success  in  moving  his  hearcrSjJ 
his  habits  of  solitude  and  of  profound  meditation,  his  frequent 
ecstasies  with  their  resultant  visions  might  well,  in  a  mind  like  his, 
produce  such  a  belief,  which,  morcover,  was  one  taught  by  the  re- 
ceived traditions  of  the  Church  as  ^vithin  the  possibilities  of  the 
experience  of  any  man.  ^*^ive  years  before  his  first  appearance  in 
Florence,  a  young  hermit  who  had  been  devotedly  serving  in  a 
leper  hospital  at  Voiterro,  came  thither,  preaching  and  predicting 
the  wratli  to  come.  He  had  had  visions  of  St.  John  and  the  angel 
EaphaBl,  and  was  burdened  with  a  naessage  to  unwilling  eai-s. 
Such  things,  we  are  told  by  the  diarist  who  happens  to  record 
this,  were  occurring  every  day.  In  1491  Eorao  was  agitated  by  a 
mysterious  prophet  who  foretold  dire  calamities  intt)ending  in  the 
near  future.  There  was  no  lack  of  such  earnest  mc|i,  but,  unlike 
Savonarola,  their  influence  and  their  fate  were  not  s^ch  as  to  pre- 
serve their  memory.* 


•  BiitlaniftccUi,  Vita  di  Savonaroiii  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  I.  533-54'i).— Loca  Lan- 
docci.,  Diario  Fiorcntino,  Fircnjtc,  1S83,  p.  80.— Stoph.  Inf<jssune\Diar.  (Eccard. 
Corp.  Hist;  Stcd.  ^vi  IT.  2000). 

Villari  abowa  (La  fltoria  di  Glr.  Savonarola,  Firenze,  I8S7.  TL  pp.  viii.-xK) 
that  the  Ufo  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Burlamncchi  isn  rijaeimcnto  of  au 
unprintod  Latin  biography  by  a  disciple  of  Saroaarola.    I  tAkc  ttiis  opportunity 
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When,  in  hia  thirtieth  year,  Savonarola  came  to  Florence,  in 
1481,  his  soul  Tvas  already  full  of  his  mission  as  a  reformer.  Such 
opportunity  as  ho  had  of  expressing  his  convictions  from  the  pul- 
pit ho  used  with  earnest  zeal,  but  he  produced  httle  efiFect  upon  a 
community  simk  In  shameless  debauchery,  and  in  the  Lent  of  1^86 
he  }vas  sent  to  Lombardy.  For  three  years  he  preached  in  the 
Lombard  cities,  gradually  acquiring  the  power  of  touching  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and  when  ho  was  recalled  to  Flor- 
ence in  1489,  at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  was  already 
known  as  a  preacher  of  rare  ability.  The  effect  of  hia  vigorous 
eloquence  was  enhanced  by  his  austere  and  blameless  life,  and 
^rithin  a  year  he  was  made  Prior  of  San  Marco — the  convent  of  the 
Observantino  Dominicans,  to  which  Order  he  belonged.  In  14^4  he 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  separation  of  the  Domini- 
can province  of  Tuscany  from  that  of  Lombardy,  and  when  he  was 
appointeii  Yicar-general  of  the  former  he  was  rendered  indepen-. 
dent  of  all  authority  save  that  of  tJie  general,  Giovacchino  Tomani, 
who  was  well  affected  towards  him.* 

He  claimed  to  act  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  God,  who 
dictated  his  wonls  and  actions  and  revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of 
the  future.  Not  only  was  this  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  Floren- 
tines, but  by  some  of  the  keenest  and  most  cultured  intellects  of 
the  age,  such  as  Francesco  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  Phihppe  de 
Commines.  Marsilio  Ficino,  the  Platonist,  admitted  it,  and  went 
further  by  declaring,  in  1494,  that  only  Savonarola's  holiness  had 
saved  Florence  for  four  years  from  the  vengeance  of  God  on  its 
wickedness.  Nanli  relates  that  when,  in  1495,  Piero  de'  Medici  was 
making  a  demonstration  upon  Florence,  he  personally  heard  Savon- 
arola predict  tliat  Piero  would  advance  to  the  gates  and  retire  with- 
out accomplishing  anything,  which  duly  came  to  pass.  Others  of 
his  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  such  as  those  of  the  deaths  of  Lorenzo 
do*  Medici  and  Charles  VIIL  and  the  famine  of  1497,  and  his  fame 
spread  throughout  Italy,  while  in  Floi^nce  his  influence  became 


of  expressing  my  thanks  to  Si^ore  YiUftri,  for  bis  kindly  courtesy  in  fumiabing 
mo  Tvith  the  second  voluiuo  of  the  netr  edition  of  his  classical  work  in  advance 
of  pnblicAtion.  Uy  obligations  to  it  will  be  seen  in  the  numerous  references 
mftdc  to  it  below. 

•  Procesao  Autentico  (Baluz.  ct  Mansi  IV.  G29,  651).— Burlamacchi  (Baluz. 
et  Mansi  I.  534-5, 541-2).— Yillari,  op.  cit.  Lib.  X.  c.  5, 9. 
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dominant.  Whenever  he  preached,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  hang  npon  his  lips,  and  in  the  great  Duomo  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  it  was  necessary  to  build  scatTolds  and  benclies 
to  accommodate  the  thronging  crowds,  multitudes  of  whom  would 
have  cast  themselves  into  fire  at  a  word  from  him.  lie  paid  special 
attention  to  children,  and  interested  them  so  deeply  in  his  work 
that  we  are  told  they  could  not  be  kept  in  bed  on  the  mornings 
when  he  preached,  but  would  hurry  to  the  church  in  advance  of 
tlieir  parents.  In  the  processions  which  he  organized  sometimes 
five  or  six  thousand  boys  would  take  part»  and  he  used  them  most 
effectively  in  the  moral  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  the  disso- 
lute and  pleasure-loving  city.  The  bo3^s  of  Frd  Girolamo  were  regu- 
larly organized,  with  officers  who  had  their  several  spheres  of  duty 
nssignoti  to  them,  and  they  hecanio  a  terror  to  evii-<loers.  They 
entered  the  taverns  and  gambling-houses  and  put  a  stop  to  revelry 
and  dicing  and  canl-playing,  and  no  woman  dared  to  apj>ear  u]>ou 
the  streets  save  in  fitting  attire  and  with  a  modest  mien.  *'  llere 
are  the  boys  of  the  Prate"  was  a  cry  which  inspired  fear  in  the 
most  reckless,  for  any  resistance  U^  them  was  at  the  risk  of  life. 
Even  the  annual  horse-races  of  Santo-Barnabo  were  suppressed, 
and  it  was  a  sign  of  Girolamo'a  waning  inJluence  when,  in  1497, 
the  Signoria  ordered  them  resumed,  saying,  '*  Are  we  all  to  become 
monks  ("  From  the  gayest  and  wickedest  of  cities  Florence  be- 
C4une  tlie  most  demure,  and  the  pious  long  looke<l  back  with  regret 
to  the  holy  time  of  Savonarola's  rule,  and  thanked  God  that  they 
had  been  allowed  to  see  it.* 

In  one  respect  we  may  regret  his  puritanism  and  the  zeid  of 
his  boys.  For  the  profane  mummeries  of  the  carnival  in  149S  he 
substituted  a  bonfire  of  objects  which  he  deemed  immodest  or 
improper,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  for  this  purpose  were 
supplementetl  by  the  energy  of  the  boys,  who  entered  houses  and 
palaces  and  carried  off  whatever  they  deemed  fit  for  the  holocaust-. 
Precious  illuminated  MSS.,  ancient  sculptures,  pictures,  rare  ta])es- 
tries,  and  priceless  works  of  art  thus  were  mingled  with  the  gew- 


•  Landucci,  op.  cit  pp.  73, 88,  W,  103, 108,  109,  128-8. 154.— Momoirea  dc 
Commines  Liv.  viu.  c.  19.— Mareilii  Ficini  opp.  Ed.  15G1, 1.  963.— Nanli,  Uistorie 
Fiorfintine,  Lib.  n.  (Ed.  1574,  pp.  08,  60). — Porrens,  J6rome  SavouarolCt  p.  342. — 
Burlamacchi  (loc  cit.  pp.  544-6, 55:^-8, 656-7). 
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gAws  and  vanities  of  female  attire,  the  mirrors,  the  musical  instru- 
ments, the  books  of  divination,  astrology,  and  magic,  which  went 
to  make  up  the  total.  We  can  understand  the  sacrifice  of  copies 
of  Boccaccio,  but  Petrarch  might  have  escaped  even  Savonarola's 
severity  of  virtue.  In  this  ruthless  auto  de/e,  the  value  of  the 
objects  was  such  that  a  Venetian  merchant  offered  the  Signoria 
twenty  thousand  scudi  for  tliem,  which  was  answered  by  taking 
the  would-be  chapman's  ])ortrait  and  placing  it  on  top  of  the  pyre. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  pij^  had  to  be  surrounded  the  night 
before  by  armed  guards  to  prevent  the  tiep'uli  from  robbing  it.* 

Had  Savonai'ola's  lot  been  cast  imder  the  rigid  institutions  of 
feudalism  he  would  pi*obably  have  exercised  a  more  lasting  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  age.  It  was  his 
misfortune  that  in  a  republic  such  as  Florence  the  temptation  to 
take  pai't  in  pohtics  was  irresistible.  We  cannot  wonder  that  he 
eagerly  embraced  what  seemed  to  bo  an  opportunity  of  regener- 
ating a  powerfiU  state,  through  which  he  might  not  unreasonably 
hope  to  influence  all  Italy,  and  thus  effect  a  reform  in  Church  and 
State  which  would  renovate  Christendom.  This^  as  he  was  assured 
by  the  prophetic  voice  within  him,  would  be  followed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  infidel,  and  the  reign  of  Christian  charity  and  love 
would  commence  throughout  the  world. 

Misled  by  these  dazzHng  day-dreams,  he  had  no  scrnpio  in 
making  a  practical  use  of  the  abnost  boundless  inlluence  whioh  he 
had  acquired  over  the  |>opulace  of  Florence.  His  teachings  led  to 
the  revolution  which  in  1494  expelled  the  Medici,  and  he  humanely 
averted  the  pitiless  bloodshed  which  commonly  accompanied  such 
movements  in  the  Italian  cities.  During  the  Neapohtan  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  VIIL,  in  1494,  he  did  much  to  cement  the  alliance 
of  the  rt'pubhc  with  that  monarch,  whom  he  regaifiod  as  the 
instnmient  destined  by  God  to  bring  about  the  reform  of  Italy- 
In  the  reconstruction  of  the  repubHc  in  the  same  year  he  had,  per- 
haps, more  to  do  than  any  one  else,  both  in  framing  its  structure 
and  dictating  its  laws;  and  when  he  induced  the  i>eoplo  to  pro- 
claim Jesus  Christ  as  the  King  of  Florence,  he  perhaps  himself 
hardly  recognized  how,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God,  he  was  inevi- 
tably assuming  the  position  of  a  dictator,>y^t  was  not  only  in  the 
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pulpit  that  he  instructed  bis  auditors  as  to  their  duties  as  citizens 
and  gave  vent  to  his  inspiration  in  foretelling  the  result,  for  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seek- 
ing his  advice  and  obeying  his  wishes.  Yet,  personally,  for  the 
most  part,  ho  held  himself  aloof  in  austere  retirement,  and  left  the 
management  of  details  to  two  confidential  agents,  selected  among 
the  friars  of  San  Marco — Domenico  da  Pescia,  who  was  some- 
what hot-headed  and  impulsive,  and  Salvestro  Maruffl,  who  was  a 
dreamer  and  somnambulist.  In  tUiis  descending  from  the  position 
of  a  prophet  of  God  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  faction,  popularly 
known  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  Piagiwnl  or  Mourners,  he 
stakeil  his  all  upon  the  continued  supremacy  of  that  faction,  and 
any  failure  in  his  political  schemes  necessarily  was  fatal  to  the 
larger  and  nobler  plans  of  which  they  were  the  unstable  founda- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  his  resolute  adherence  to  the  alliance 
with  Charles  VIII.  finally  made  his  removal  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  policy  of  Alexander  VI.  to  unite  all  the  Italian  states 
against  the  dangers  of  another  French  iavasion.* 

As  though  to  render  failure  certain,  under  a  rule  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Signoria  was  changctl  every  two 
months,  and  thus  reflected  every  passing  glist  of  popular  passion. 
When  the  critical  time  came  everything  turned  against  him. 
The  alliance  with  France,  on  which  he  had  staked  his  credit  both 
as  a  statesman  and  a  prophet,  resulted  disastrously.-,  Charles  VIII. 
was  glad  at  Fornovo  to  cut  his  way  back  to  France  with  shattered 
forces,  and  he  never  returnetl,  in  spite  nf  the  threats  of  God'S  wrath 
which  Savonarola  repeatedly  transmitted  to  him.  He  not  only 
left  Florence  isolated  to  face  the  league  of  Spain,  the  pajmcy, 
Venice,  and  Milan,  but  he  disappointed  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
Florentines  by  violating  his  j)ledge  to  restore  to  them  the  strong- 
hold of  Pisa.  AVIien  the  news  of  this  reached  Florence,  Januan' 
1, 1496,  the  incensed  populace  held  Savonarola  responsible,  and  a 
crowd  around  San  Marco  at  night  amused  itself  with  loud  threats 
to  burn  "  the  great  hog  of  a  Fnite."  Besides  this  was  the  severe 
distress  occasioned  by  the  shrinking  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
civic  disturbances,  by  the  large  subsidies  paid  to  Charles  VIII.,  and 
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by  the  drain  of  the  Pisan  war,  leading  to  insupportable  taxation 
and  the  destruction  of  publio  credit,  to  all  which  was  added  the 
fearful  famine  of  1497,  followed  by  pestOence;  such  a  succession 
of  misfortunes  naturally  made  the  unthinking  masses  dissatisfied 
and  ready  for  a  change.  The  AT^ahbiatl^  or  faction  in  opposition, 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
in  this  they  were  supported  by  the  dangerous  classes  and  by 
all  those  on  whom  the  puritan  reform  had  pressetl  heavily.  An 
association  was  formed,  known  as  the  Compagnacci,  composed  of 
reckless  and  dissolute  young  nobles  and  their  retainers,  with  Doflfo 
Spini  at  their  head  and  the  powerful  house  of  Altoviti  behind 
them,  whose  primary  object  was  Savonarola's  destruction,  and 
who  were  ready  to  resort  to  desperate  measures  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity.* 

Such  opportunity  could  not  fail  to  come.  Had  Savonarola 
contented  himself  with  simpJy  denouncing  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  and  the  curia  ho  would  have  been  allowed  to  exhale  his 
imlignation  in  safety,  as  St.  Birgitta,  Chancellor  Gerson,  Cardinal 
d'Ailly,  Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  and  so  many  others  among  the 
most  venerate<l  ecclesiastics  had  done.  Pope  and  cardinal  were 
used  to  reviling,  and  endured  it  with  the  utmost  good-nature,  so 
long  as  profitable  abuses  were  not  interfered  witli,  but  Savonarola 
had  made  himst^lf  a  political  ]x;rsonage  of  importance  whose  in- 
fluence at  Florence  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  Borgias.  Still, 
Alexander  VI.  treated  him  with  good-natured  indifference  which 
for  a  while  almost  savored  of  contempt.  "When  at  last  his  im- 
iwrtancc  was  recognized,  an  attom])t  was  miuie  to  bribe  him  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Florence  and  the  cardinalate,  but  the  offer 
was  spumed  with  prophetic  indignation — "  I  want  no  hat  but  that 
of  martj'^rdom,  reddened  with  my  own  blood  1'*  It  was  not  till 
July  21,  1405,  after  Charles  VIII,  had  abandoned  Italy  and  left 
the  Florentines  to  face  single-handed  the  league  of  which  the 
{Mipacy  was  the  head,  that  any  antagonism  was  manifested  tow- 
ards him,  and  then  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  friendly  summons  to 
Rome  to  give  an  account  of  the  revelations  and  prophecies  which 
he  had  from  God.    To  this  he  replied,  July  31,  excusing  himself 
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on  the  ground  of  severe  fever  and  dysentery ;  the  republic,  more- 
over, would  not  permit  him  to  leave  its  territories  for  fear  of  his 
enemies,  as  his  life  had  already  been  att«mj)ted  by  both  poison  and 
steel,  and  he  never  quittetl  his  convent  without  a  guard;  besides, 
the  unfinished  reforms  in  the  city  required  his  presence.  As  soon 
as  possible,  however,  ho  would  come  to  Kome,  and  meanwhile  the 
pope  would  find  what  he  wanted  in  a  book  now  printing,  contain- 
ing his  prophecies  on  the  renovation  of  the  Church  and  the  de- 
struction of  Italy,  a  copy  of  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  holy 
father  as  soon  as  ready.* 

%  However  liglUly  Savonarola  might  treat  this  missive,  it  was  a 
warning  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  for  a  while  he  ceased  preaching. 
Suddenly,  on  September  8,  Alexander  retumetl  to  the  charge  with 
a  bull  intrusted  to  the  rival  Franciswxiis  of  Santa  Croce,  in  which  he 
ordered  the  reunion  of  the  Tuscan  congregation  with  the  Lombai'd 
province;  Savonarola's  case  was  submitted  to  the  Lombard  Vicar 
general,  Sebastiano  de  Madiis ;  Domenico  da  Pescia  and  Salvestro 
Manifli  were  required  within  eight  days  to  betake  themselves  to 
Bologna,  and  Savonarola  was  commanded  to  cease  preaching  imtil 
ho  should  present  himsc^lf  in  Rome.  To  this  Savonarola  replied 
September  29,  in  a  labore<l  justification,  objecting  to  Sebastiano  as 
a  prejudiced  and  suspected  judge,  and  winding  up  with  a  request 
that  the  pope  should  point  out  any  errors  in  his  teaching,  which 
he  would  at  once  revoke,  and  submit  whatever  he  had  spoken  or 
written  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  the  enterprise  of  Pioro  de*  Medici  against  Florence  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  silent,  and,  without  awaiting 
the  papal  answer,  on  October  11  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  ve- 
hemently exhorted  the  people  to  unite  in  resisting  the  tyrant- 
In  spite  of  this  insul>ordination  Alexander  was  satisfied  with  Sa- 
vonarola's nominal  submission,  and  on  October  10  replied,  merely 
ordering  him  to  preach  no  more  in  public  or  in  private  until  he 
could  conveniently  come  to  Rome,  or  a  fitting  person  be  sent  to 
Florence  to  decide  his  case ;  if  he  obej^ed,  then  all  the  papal  briefs 
were  suspended.  To  Alexander  the  whole  affair  was  simply  one 
of  politics.    The  position  of  Florence  under  Savonarola's  influence 
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was  hostile  to  his  designs,  but  he  did  not  care  to  push  the  matter 
further,  provided  he  could  diminish  the  Frate's  power  by  silencing 
him.* 

His  voice,  however,  was  too  potent  a  factor  in  Florentine  af- 
fairs for  his  friends  in  power  to  consent  to  his  silence.  Long  and 
earnest  ctForts  were  made  to  obtain  permission  from  the  pope  that 
he  should  resume  his  exhortations  during  the  coming  I^ent,  and 
at  length  the  request  was  granted.  The  sermons  on  Amos  which 
he  then  delivered  were  not  of  a  character  to  placate  the  curia,  for, 
besides  lasliing  its  vices  ^\ith  terrible  earnestness,  he  took  pains  to 
indicate  that  there  were  limits  to  the  obedience  which  he  would 
render  to  the  papal  commands.  These  sermons  produced  an  im- 
mense sensation,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  throughout  Italy,  and 
on  Easter  Sunday,  April  3,  1490,  Alexander  assomble<l  fourteen 
Dominican  masters  of  Geology,  to  whom  he  denounced  their  auda- 
cious comrade  as  heretical,  schismatic,  disobedient,  and  superstitious. 
It  was  admitted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of 
Piero  de'  Medici,  and  it  was  resolved,  with  but  one  dissentient  voice, 
that  means  must  be  found  to  silence  him.f 

Notwithstanding  this  he  continued,  without  interference,  to 
])reach  at  intervals  until  November  2.  Even  then  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant tribute  to  his  power  that  Alexander  again  had  recourse  to 
indirect  mejins  to  suppress  him.  On  November  7,  1-400,  a  papal 
brief  was  issued  creating  a  congregation  of  Kome  and  Tuscany 
and  placing  it  under  a  Vicar-general  who  was  to  serve  for  two 
years,  and  be  ineligible  to  reappointment  except  after  an  intervaL 
Althougli  the  first  Vicar-general  was  Giacomo  di  Sicilia,  a  friend 
of  Savonarola,  the  measure  was  ingeniously  framed  to  deprive  him 
of  independence,  and  ho  might  at  any  moment  be  transferred  from 
Florence  to  another  post.  To  this  Savonarola  replied  with  open 
defiance.  In  a  printed  **  Apol-ogia  ilellu  Ca/iffregasia/w  di  San 
MarcOf*  he  declared  that  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  friiirs  of  hia 
convent  would  resist  to  the  death,  in  spite  of  threats  and  excom- 
munication, a  m^jasure  which  would  result  in  the  perdition  of  their 
souls.    This  was-a  declaration  of  ojKjn  war,  and  on  November  26 
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he  boldir  resumed  preaching.  The  series  of  sermons  on  Ezekiel^ 
which  he  then  commenced  and  oomtinoed  through  the  Lent  of 
1497,  shows  clearly  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hpp&j>f  reconcilia- 
tion with  the^i^B-  The  Chureh  was  worse  than  a  beast,  it  was 
an  abominable  monster  which  most  be  porified  and  renovated  by 
the  senrants  of  God,  and  in  this  work  ejccommnn  ication  was  to  be 
trdoomed.  To  a  great  extent,  moreover,  these  sermons  were  politi- 
cal speeches,  and  indicate  how  absolutely  Savonarola  from  the 
polpit  dictated  the  mnnicipal  affairs  of  Florence.  The  city  had 
been  redooed  almost  to  despair  in  the  unequal  contest  with  Pisa, 
Nilaa,  Venice,  and  the  papacy,  but  the  close  of  the  year  1496  had 
broo^t  some  unexpected  successes  which  seemed  to  justify  Sa- 
Toaarola's  exhortations  to  trust  in  God,  and  with  the  reviving 
hopes  of  the  republic  his  credit  was  to  some  extent  restored.* 
\  Still  Alexander,  thougb  his  wrath  was  daily  growing,  shrank 
from  an  open  ruj>ture  and  trial  of  strength,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  utilize  agaiust  Savonarola  the  traditional  antagonism  of  the 
Franciscans.  The  Observantine  convent  of  San  Miniato  was  made 
the  centre  of  oj>erations,  and  thither  were  sent  the  most  renowned 
preachers  of  the  Order — Domenico  da  Poza,  Michele  d*  Aquis, 
Giovanni  Totleseo,  Giaco|>o  da  Brescia,  and  Francesco  deUa  Puglia, 
rit  is  true  that  when,  January  1, 1497,  the  Piagnoni,  strengthened 
by  recent  successes  in  the  field,  elected  Francesco  Yalori  as  Gon- 
falotiioro  di  GinstizLi,  he  endeavored  to  stop  the  Franciscans  from 
preaching,  prohibited  them  from  begging  bread  and  wine  and 
necessaries,  and  boasted  that  he  would  starve  them  out»  and  one 
of  them  was  absolutely  banished  from  the  citj',  but  the  others  per- 
sovereti,  and  Savonarola  was  freely  denounced  as  an  impostor  from 
the  pulpit  of  Santo-Spirito  during  Lent.  Yet  this  had  no  effect 
upon  his  followers,  and  his  audiences  were  larger  and  more  enthu- 
rikstio  than  over.  No  better  success  awaited  a  nun  of  S.  Maria 
di  Caaignono,  who  came  to  Florence  on  the  same  errandf 

The  famine  was  now  at  its  height,  and  pestilence  became 
thrtvvtening.  The  latter  gave  the  Signoria,  which  was  now  com- 
posed of  Arrabbiati,  an  excuse  for  putting  a  stop  to  this  pulpit  war- 
faiH?,  which  doubtless  menaced  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  on  May  3 
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all  preaching  after  Ascension  Day  (May  1)  was  forbidden  for  the 
reason  tbat,  with  the  approach  of  summer,  crowds  would  facilitate 
the  dissemination  of  the  plague.  That  passions  were  rising  beyond 
control  was  shown  when,  the  noxt  day,  Savonarola  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  in  the  Duomo.  The  doors  had  been  broken  open 
in  advance,  and  the  pulpit  was  smeared  with  filth.  The  Com- 
pagnacci  had  ahnost  openly  made  preparations  to  kill  him ;  they 
gathered  there  in  force,  and  interrupted  the  discourse  with  a  tu* 
mult,  during  which  the  Frato's  friends  gathered  around  him  with 
drawn  swonls  and  convoyed  him  away  in  safety.*    y^ 

The  affair  made  an  immense  sensation  throughout  Italy,  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  Signoria  were  shoT^Ti  by  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  punish  the  rioters.  Encouraged  by  tuis  evidence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Piagnoni,  on  May  13  Alexander  sent  to  the  PYan- 
ciscans  a  bull  ordering  them  to  publish  Savonarola  as  excommuni- 
cate and  suspect  of  heresy,  and  that  no  one  should  hold  converse 
with  him.  This,  o-.ving  to  the  feara  of  the  papal  commissioner 
charged  with  it,  was  not  pu])lished  till  June  18.  Before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bull  was  known,  ou  May  22»  Savonarola  had  written  to 
Alexander  an  explanatoi-y  letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church ;  but  two  days  after  the  ex- 
communication was  published  he  replied  to  it  with  a  defence  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  sentence  was  invalid,  and 
on  Juno  25  he  had  the  audacit}'  to  address  to  Alexander  a  letter  of 
condolence  on  the  murder  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  Fort- 
unately for  him  another  revulsion  in  municipal  pohtics  i-estored 
his  friends  to  power  on  July  1,  the  elections  till  the  end  of  the  year 
continued  favorable,  and  he  did  not  cease  to  receive  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  though,  under  the  previous  orders  of  the  Signoria, 
there  was  no  preaching.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  at  this 
period  there  was  a  spirit  of  insubortlination  abroad  which  regarded 
the  papal  censures  with  slender  respect.  "We  have  seen  above 
(Vol.  II.  p.  137)  that  in  1502  the  whole  clergy  of  France,  acting 
under  a  decision  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Paris,  openly  defied  an  ex- 
communication launched  at  them  by  Alexander  VI.  It  was  the 
same  now  in  Florence.  How  little  the  Piagnoni  recked  of  the  ex- 
communication is  seen  by  a  i>etition  pi*esented  September  17  to 
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tho  Signoria,  by  the  children  of  Florence,  asking  that  their  beloved 
Frate  be  allowed  to  resume  jireaching,  and  by  a  sermon  delivered 
in  his  defence,  October  1,  by  a  Carmelite  who  declared  that  in  a  vis- 
ion God  had  told  him  that  Savonarola  was  a  holy  man,  and  that  all 
his  opponents  wonld  have  their  tongues  torn  out  and  be  cast  to  the , 
dogs.    This  was  flat  rebelhon  against  the  Holy  See,  but  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Carmelite  by  the  episcopal  officials  wiia 
a  prohibition  of  further  preaching.    Meanwhile  the  Signoria  had 
made  earnest  but  vain  attempts  to  have  the  excommunication  r©-, 
movetl,  and  Savonarola  had  indignantly  refused  an  offer  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Siena  (afterwards  Pius  III.)  to  have  it  withdrawn  on 
the  payment  of  live  thousand  scudi  to  a  creditor  of  his.    Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  disregard  of  the  papal  censures,  Savonarohi  considered 
himself  as  still  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church,    He  employed  the 
enforced  leisure  of  this  summer  in  writing  the  Trionfo  ddla  Croce^ 
in  which  he  proved  that  the  papacy  is  supi^eme,  and  that  whoeveEj 
separates  himself  from  the  unity  and  doctrine  of  Rome  soparatesl 
himself  from  Christ.* 

January,  1498,  saw  the  introduction  of  a  Signoria  composed  of 
his  zealous  partisans,  who  were  not  content  that  a  voice  so  jwtent 
should  be  hushed.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  they  should  go 
in  a  body  and  make  oblations  at  the  Duomo  on  Epiphany,  which 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  Church,  and  on  that  day  citizens  of  all 
parties  were  astounded  at  seeing  the  still  excomnmnicated  Savon- 
arola as  the  celebrant,  and  the  officials  humbly  kiss  his  hand.  Not 
content  with  this  act  of  rebellion,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
recommence  preaching.  A  new  Signoria  was  to  be  elected  for 
March,  the  people  were  becoming  divided  in  their  allegiance  to 
him,  and  his  eloquence  was  hehi  to  bo  indispensable  for  his  own 
safety  and  for  the  continuance  in  power  of  the  Piagnoni.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  February  11  he  again  appeared  in  the  Duomo,  where' 
the  old  benches  and  scaffolds  had  been  replaced  to  accommodate 
the  crowd.  Yet  many  of  the  more  timid  Piagnoni  abstained  from, 
listening  to  an  excoramimicatc :  whether  just  or  unjust,  they  ar-j 
gued,  the  sentence  of  tho  Church  was  to  be  feared,t 

•  VlUari,  n.  25-8,  85-6, 79;  App.  xxiii.— Proceaso  Autendco,  p.  535.— Lan- 
ducci,pp.  152-3, 157. 

t  Landucci,  pp.  lGl-3.— MacUiaveUi,  Frammenti  iBtorici  (Opere  £d.  1782,  XL 
68> 
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In  the  sermons  on  Exodus  preached  during  this  Lent — tlie  last 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  uttering — Savonarola  was  more 
violent  than  ever.  Ills  position  was  such  that  ho  could  only  justify 
hhnself  hy  j)r'oving  that  the  papal  anathema  was  worthless,  and  tliis 
he  did  in  terms  which  excited  the  liveliest  indignation  m  Rome. 
A  brief  was  despatched  to  the  Signoria,  February  2G,  commanding 
them,  under  pain  of  interdict,  to  send  Savonarola  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome.  This  received  no  attention,  but  at  the  same  tmie  another 
letter  was  sent  to  the  canons  of  the  Duomo  ordering  them  to  close 
their  church  to  him,  and  Alarch  1  he  appeared  there  to  say  that 
he  would  preach  at  San  Marco,  whither  the  crowded  audience  fol-y 
lowed  hira.  His  fate,  however,  was  sealed  the  same  day  by  thef 
advent  to  power  of  a  government  composed  of  a  majority  of  Ar- 
rabbiati,  with  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  Pier  Pojxjlt«chi,  at  its 
head  aa  Gonfoloniero  di  Giustizia.  Yet  he  was  too  powerful  with 
the  i>eop1e  to  be  openly  attacked,  and  occasion  for  his  ruin  had 
to  be  awaited.* 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Signoria  was  an  appeal  to  the  pope, 
March  4,  excusing  themselves  for  not  obeying  his  orders  and  ask- 
ing for  clemency  towanls  Savonarola,  whoso  labors  had  been  so 
fruitful,  and  whom  the  people  of  Florence  believed  to  bo  more 
than  man.  Possibly  this  may  have  been  insidiously  intended  to 
kindle  afresh  the  papal  anger ;  at  all  events,  Alexander's  ix-^ply 
shows  that  he  recognized  fully  the  advantage  of  the  situation- 
Savonarola  is  "  that  miserable  worm  "  who  in  a  sermon  recently 
printed  had  adjurcil  God  to  deUver  him  to  hell  if  he  should  <ipply 
for  absolution.  The  {»0|>e  will  waste  no  more  time  in  letters ;  he 
wants  no  more  words  from  them,  but  acts.  They  must  either  send 
their  monstrous  idol  to  Eome,  or  segregate  him  from  all  human 
society,  if  they  wish  to  escape  the  mterdict  which  will  last  until 
they  submit.  Yet  Savonarola  is  not  to  be  pcrpetuaUy  silenced, 
but,  after  due  humihation,  his  mouth  shall  be  again  opened.f        \ 

This  reached  Florence  March  13  and  excited  a  violent  discus- 
Bion.    We  have  seen  that  an  interdict  inflicted  by  the  pope  might 


'  Londacci^p.  104.— Perrens,  p.  231.— ViUari,  U.  App.  Iivi 
f  Perrtns.  pp.  333-5,  36^^-73.     Cf.  ViUari,  U.  115. 

The  olmoxiouB  appeal  to  Ood  bad  really  been  m&do  by  Savonarola  in  his  ser- 
mon of  February  11  CViUari,  11.  88). 
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be  not  merely  a  deprivation  of  spiritual  privileges,  but  that  it  might 
csomprehend  segregation  from  the  outside  world  and  seizure  of 
person  and  pi"operty  wherever  found,  which  was  ruin  to  a  commer- 
cial community.  The  merchants  and  bankers  of  Florence  received 
from  their  Koman  correspondents  the  most  alarming  accounts  of 
the  pajKil  wnith  and  of  his  intention  to  expose  their  property  to 
pillage.  Fear  took  possession  of  the  city,  as  rumors  spread  from 
day  bo  day  that  the  dreaded  interdict  had  been  proclaimed.  It 
shows  the  immense  influence  still  wielded  by  Savonarola  that, 
after  eaniest  discussions  and  various  devices,  the  Signoria  could 
only  bring  itself,  March  17,  to  send  to  him  five  citizens  at  night  to 
beg  him  to  suspend  preaching  for  tJie  time.  Ho  had  promise<l  that, 
while  he  would  not  oi>ey  the  po|>e,  he  would  respect  the  Tsishes  of 
the  civil  power,  but  when  tliis  request  reacheil  him  he  replied  that 
he  must  first  seek  the  will  of  Him  who  had  ordered  him  to  preach. 
The  next  tlay,  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Marco,  ho  gave  his  answer — 
"  Listen,  for  this  is  wliat  the  Lord  saith  :  In  asking  this  Frate  to 
give  up  preaching  it  is  to  Me  that  the  request  is  made,  and  not  to 
him,  fof  it  is  I  who  preach ;  it  is  I  who  grant  the  request  and  who 
do  not  grant  it.  The  Lord  assents  as  regards  the  proachingj  but 
not  as  regards  your  salvatiq|^"  * 

— Jt  was  impossible  to  yield  more  awkwardly  or  in  a  manner 
more  convincing  of  self-deception,  and  Savonarola's  enemies  grew 
correspondingly  bold.  The  Franciscans  thundered  triumphantly 
from  the  pulpits  at  their  command;  the  disorderly  elements, 
wearied  with  the  rule  of  righteousness,  commenced  to  agitate  for 
the  license  which  they  could  see  was  soon  to  be  theirs.  Profane 
scoffers  commenced  to  ridicule  the  Fmtc  openly  in  the  streets,  and 
w*ithin  a  week  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls  urging  the  burn- 
ing of  the  palaces  of  Francesco  Valori  and  Paolo  Antonio  Sode- 
rini,  t^\*o  of  his  leading  supporters.  The  agents  of  tjio  Duke  of 
Milan  were  not  far  wrong  when  they  exultingly  wrote  to  him  pre- 
dicting the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Frate,  by  fair  means  or  fouLf 
Just  at  this  jimcture  there  came  to  hght  a  desperate  expedient 
to  which  Savonarola  had  recourse.  After  giving  Alexander  fair 
warning,  March  13,  to  look  to  his  safety,  for  there  could  no  longer 


•  PcrrcnSjpp.  337,  238.— Landucci,  pp.  16i-<t6. 
t  Landucd,  p.  IdO.—Ylllari,  H.  App.  pp.  Iviii.-lxii. 
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be  trace  between  them,  Savonarola  appealed  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  in  letters  purporting  to  be  written  under  the  direct 
command  of  God  and  in  his  name,  calling  upon  the  monarchs  to 
convoke  a  general  council  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  It 
was  diseased,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  on  account  of  its 
intolerable  stench  God  had  not  permitte<l  it  to  have  a  lawful  head. 
Alexander  Yl.  was  not  pope  and  was  not  eligible  to  the  papacy, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  simony  through  which  he  had  bought 
the  tiara,  and  the  wickedness  which,  when  exposed,  would  excite 
universal  execration,  but  also  because  ho  was  not  a  Christian,  and 
not  even  a  believer  in  God.  All  this  Savonarola  offered  to  prove  by 
evidence  and  by  miracles  which  God  would  execute  to  convince  the 
most  scepticaJ.  This  portentous  epistle,  with  trifling  variants,  was 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  to  the  emperor.  A  preliminarj''  missive  from  Doraenioo 
Mazzinghi  to  Giovanni  Guasconi,  Florentine  Ambassador  in  France, 
happened  to  bo  intercepted  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  was  hostile 
to  Savonarola,  and  wlio  promptly  forwarded  it  to  the  pope.* 

Alexander's  wrath  can  easily  be  conceived.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  personal  accusations,  which  he  was  ready  to  dismiss  with 
cynical  indifference,  as  the  eHort  to  bring  about  the  convocation  of 
a  council  which,  since  those  of  Constance  and  Basle,  had  ever  been 
the  cry  of  the  reformer  and  the  terror  of  the  papacy.  In  the  ex- 
isting discontent  of  Christendom  it  was  an  over-prcscnt  danger. 
So  recently  as  14S2  the  half-crazy  Andi-eas,  Archbishop  of  Krain, 
had  set  all  Europe  in  an  uproar  by  convoking  from  Basle  a  council 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  defying  for  six  months,  under  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates,  the  efforts  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  the 
anathemas  of  the  inquisitor,  Henry  Institoris,  until  Frederic  III., 
after  balancing  awhile,  had  him  thrown  into  jail.  In  the  same  y&xr, 
1482,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  the  threat  of  caUing  a  council, 
brought  Sixtus  to  renounce  the  claim  of  filling  the  sees  of  Spain 
with  his  own  creatures.  In  1405  a  mmor  was  current  that  the 
emperor  was  about  to  cite  the  pope  to  a  council  to  bo  held  in 


*  Villari,  n.  129,  132-5;  App.  pp.  Ixviii.-lxxi.,  clixi.  —  Baluz.  et  Mansi  L 
684-5.— Perrens.  pp.  873-5. -^Burlamftcclii,  p.  55t.— In  his  confession  o!' May  31, 
Savonarola  stated  tbnt  the  idea  of  the  council  Imd  oul>'  suggustcd  itself  to  liim 
three  months  previously  (Villari,  II.  App.  cxcii.). 
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Florence.  Some  years  eai-lier  the  rebellious  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Revere,  who  had  tied  to  France,  persistently  urged  Charles 
Vlir.  to  assemble  a  general  council ;  in  1497  Charles  submitted 
the  question  to  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  University  pro- 
nounco<l  in  its  favor.  Wild  as  was  Savonarola's  notion  that  be 
could,  single-handed,  stimulate  the  princes  to  such  action,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  dart  aimed  at  the  mortal  sjwt  of  the  jmpacy,  and 
the  combat  thereafter  was  one  in  which  no  quarter  could  be  given.* 
The  end,  in  fact,  was  inevitable,  but  it  came  sooner  and  more 
dramatically  than  the  shrewdest  observer  could  have  anticipated. 
It  is  impossible,  amid  the  conflicting  statements  of  friends  and 
foes,  to  determine  with  positivonoss  the  successive  steps  leading  to 
the  strange  Sjferinunio  JA  Fuoco  which  was  the  proximate  occa- 
sion of  the  catastrophe,  but  it  probably  occurred  in  this  wise : 
Frd  Girolamo  being  silenced,  Domenico  da  Pescia  took  his  place. 
Matters  were  clearly  growing  desperate,  and  in  his  indiscreet  zeal 
Domenico  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  master's  cause  by 
throwing  himself  from  the  roof  of  the  Palazzo  do'  Signori,  by  cast- 
ing himself  into  the  river,  or  by  entering  fire.  Probably  this  was 
only  a  rhetorical  flourish  without  settled  purpose,  but  the  Francis- 
can, Francesco  della  PugUa,  who  was  preaching  ^vith  much  effect 
at  the  Church  of  Santa-Croce,  took  it  up  and  offei'ed  to  share  the 
ordeal  with  Fra  Girolamo.  The  latter,  however,  refused  to  under- 
take it  unless  a  papal  legate  and  ambassadors  from  all  Christian 
princes  could  be  present,  so  that  it  might  bo  made  the  conunenoo- 
ment  of  a  general  reform  in  the  Church,  Fra  Domenico  then 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  on  March  27  or  2S  he  caused  to  be 
affixed  to  the  portal  of  Santa-Crooo  a  paper  in  which  he  offered  to 
prove,  by  argument  or  miracle,  these  propositions :  I.  The  Cliorch 

•  LanOucci.  p.  113.— Chron.  Ginssberfrer  nnn.  1482.— RajTiald.  ann.  1 192,  No. 
25.— Pulgar,  Cronica  de  los  Reyes  Calolico3,  n.  civ.— Comba,  La  Rlforma  in 
ItaUa,  I.  491.— Nardi,  Lib.  n.  (p.  79). 

The  contemporary  Glassberger  Bays  of  Andreas  of  Kraln's  attempt,  '*  Nisi 
cnim  auctoritas  impcratoris  IntcrvcDiBSct  maxunam  in  ccclcsia  schisma  subortum 
fuissct.  Omnes  enim  lEmuli  domiui  papa:  ad  domioi  imperatorU  consensum 
rcspiciebant  pro  coucilio  celebrantlo."  A  year's  imprisonment  in  chains  ex- 
hausted the  rcfiolntion  of  Andreas,  ^ho  executed  a  solemn  recantation  of  hia  in- 
vectives QfTfiinst  the  Holy  Sec.  This  was  sent  witli  a  petition  for  pardon  to 
SixtuB  IV„  who  granted  it,  but  before  the  return  of  the  messengers  the  unhappy 
reformer  hanged  himself  in  his  cell  (ubi  sup.  ann.  1483). 
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of  God  requires  renovation;  11.  The  Church  is  to  be  scourged; 
in.  The  Church  will  be  renovated;  IV.  After  chastisement  Flor 
ence  will  be  renovated  and  will  prosper;  V.  The  infidel  will  be 
converted ;  VI.  The  excommuaiwition  of  Frd  Girolamo  is  void ; 
VII.  There  is  no  sin  in  not  observing  the  excommunication.  Fra 
Francesco  reasonably  enough  said  that  most  of  these  propositions 
were  incapable  of  argument,  but,  as  a  demonstration  was  desired, 
he  would  enter  fire  with  Frd  Domenico,  iUthough  he  fully  exj^ected 
to  \}o  burned;  still, he  was  Avilling  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  order 
to  liberate  tlie  Florentines  from  their  false  i<iol.* 

Passions  were  fierce  on  both  sides,  and  eager  partisans  kept 
the  city  in  an  uproar.  To  prevent  an  outbreak  the  Signoria  sent 
for  both  disputants  and  caused  them  to  enter  into  a  written  agree- 
ment, March  30,  to  undergo  this  strange  trial.  Three  himdred 
►years  earlier  it  would  have  seemed  reasonable  enough,  but  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  had  reprobated  ordeals  of  all  kinds^ 
and  they  had  been  definitely  marked  with  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
"When  it  came  to  the  point  Vrh  Francesco  said  that  he  had  no 
quarrel  ^vith  Domenico;  that  if  Savonarola  would  undergo  the 
trial,  he  was  ready  to  share  it,  but  with  any  one  else  he  would  only 
produce  a  champion — and  one  was  readily  found  in  the  pereon  of 
Frd  Giuliano  Kondinelli,  a  noble  Florentine  of  the  Order.  On  the 
other  side,  all  the  friars  of  San  Marco,  nearly  three  hundrcil  in 
number,  signed  the  agreement  pledging  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  ordeal,  and  Savonarola  declared  that  in  such  a  cause  any  one 
could  do  so  without  risk.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  when, 
on  the  day  before  the  trial,  ho  preached  on  the  subject  in  San- 
Marco,  all  the  audience  rose  in  mass,  and  offered  to  take  Domeni- 
co's  plac«  in  vindicating  the  truth.  The  conditions  preRcribc<l  by 
the  Signoria  were,  that  if  the  Dominican  champion  |)erished, 
whether  alone  or  with  his  rival,  Savonarola  should  leave  the  city 
until  officially  recalled ;  if  the  Franciscan  alone  succumbed,  then 
Fra  Francesco  should  do  likewise ;  and  the  same  was  decrecil  for 
either  side  that  should  decline  the  ordeal  at  the  last  moment.f 


•  Burlamncchi,  p.  650. — Londucd,  pp.  106-7. — Proceaso  Autciitico,  pp.  535-7. 
— ^ViUari,  11.  App.  \xx\.  sqq. 

fLanducci,  pp.  107-8.— Proccsso  Autentico,  pp.  630-8. — Villarl,  XL  App. 
zci.-xciit. 
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The  Signoria  appointoxl  ten  citizens  to  conduct  the  trial,  and 
flxed  it  for  April  6,  but  postponed  it  for  a  day  in  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  pope  a  negative  answer  to  an  application  for  per- 
mission— a  refusal  which  came,  but  came  too  late,  jwssibly  deLxyed 
on  purpose.  On  April  7,  accordingly,  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. In  the  Piazza  de'  Signori  a  huge  pile  of  dry  wood  was 
built  the  height  of  a  man's  eyes,  with  a  central  gangway  through 
which  the  champions  were  to  pass.  It  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  gun{>owder,  oil,  sulphur*  and  spirits,  to  insure  the  rapid  s]iread 
of  the  flames,  and  when  lighted  at  one  end  the  contestants  were 
to  enter  at  the  other,  which  was  to  be  set  on  fire  behind  them,  so 
as  to  cut  oflP  all  retreat.  An  immense  mass  of  earnest  spectators 
filled  the  piazza,  and  every  window  and  house-top  was  crowded. 
These  were  mostly  jmrtisans  of  Savonarola,  and  the  Franciscans 
were  cowed  until  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  the  Compagnacci,  the 
young  nobles  fully  armed  on  their  war-horses,  and  each  accom- 
panicil  by  eight  or  ten  retainers — some  five  hundred  in  all,  with 
DolFo  Spin!  at  their  head.* 

First  came  on  the  scene  the  Franciscans,  anxious  and  terrified. 
Then  marched  in  procession  the  Dominicans,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  chanting  psalms.  Both  parties  went  before  the  Sig- 
noria, when  the  Franciscans,  professing  fear  of  magic  arts,  de- 
manded that  Domcnico  should  change  his  garments.  Although 
this  wjis  promptly  acceded  to,  and  both  champions  were  clothed 
anew,  considerable  time  was  oonsume<l  in  the  details.  The  Domini- 
cans claimed  that  Domenico  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a  crucifix  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  consecrated  wafer  in  his  left.  An  objection 
being  made  to  the  crucifix  he  agreed  to  abandon  it,  but  was  un- 
moved by  the  cry  of  horror  with  which  the  prc>position  as  to  the 
host  was  received.  Savonarola  was  firm.  It  luwl  been  revealed 
to  Fni  Salvestro  that  the  sacrament  was  indispensaljle,  and  the 
matter  was  hotly  disputed  until  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  when 
the  Signoria  announced  tliat  the  ordeal  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Franciscans  Mithdrew,  followed  by  the  Dominicans.  The  crowd 
which  had  patiently  waited  through  torrents  of  rain,  and  a  storm 
in  which  the  air  seemed  filled  with  howling  demons,  were  enraged 


•  PerreDB,  pp.  379-81.— Burlamacclii,  pp.  560,  563.— Landacci,  p.  !6S.— Pro-, 
ccsao  AatcDtico,  pp.  540-1. 
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at  the  loss  of  the  promisocl  spectacle,  and  a  heavy  armed  escort 
was  necessary  to  convey  the  Dominicans  in  safety  back  to  San 
Marco.  Had  the  matter  been  one  with  which  reason  had  anv- 
thing  to  do,  we  might  perhaps  wonder  that  it  was  regardal  as  a 
triumph  for  the  Franciscans ;  but  Savonarola  had  so  confidently 
proinistnl  a  miracle,  and  had  been  so  implicitly  beheved  by  his 
followers,  that  they  accepteil  the  drawn  battle  as  a  defeat,  and  as 
a  confession  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  interposition  of  G(xi. 
Their  faith  in  their  propliot  was  shaken,  whde  the  exultant  Com- 
pagnacci  lavished  abuse  on  him,  and  they  had  not  a  word  to  utter 
in  his  defence.* 

His  enemies  were  prompt  in  following  up  their  advantage. 
The  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday.  The  streets  were  full  of  tri- 
umphant Arrabbiati,  and  such  Piagnoni  as  showed  themselves 
were  pursued  with  jeers  and  pelted  with  stones.  At  vespers,  the 
Dominican  ]\rariano  do'  Ughi  attempted  to  preach  in  the  Duomo, 
which  was  crowded,  but  the  Compaguacci  wei^  there  in  force,  in- 
terruptetl  the  sermon,  ordered  the  audience  to  disi)erse,  and  those 
who  resisted  were  assailed  and  Avounded.  Then  arose  the  crv, 
"  To  San  Marco !'-  and  the  crowd  hurriwl  thither.  Ah-eady  the 
doors  of  the  Dominican  chui^ch  liad  l)een  sui-rounded  l^y  boys 
wliosc  cries  disturbed  the  service  within,  and  who,  when  ordered 
to  be  silent,  luid  i-epliod  with  showers  of  stones  whicli  coni]>olled 
the  entiunco  to  bo  closed.  As  the  crowd  surged  around,  the  wor- 
sliippers  were  glad  to  esca])e  vnth  their  lives  through  the  cloisters. 
Francesco  Yalori  and  Paolo  Antonio  Soderini  were  there  in  con- 
sultation with  Savonarola,  Soderini  made  good  Ids  exit  from  the 
city;  Yalori  was  seized  while  skirting  the  walls,  and  canned  in 
front  of  his  palace,  which  had  already  been  attacked  by  the  Com- 
pagnacci.  Before  his  eyes,  his  wife,  who  was  pleading  with  the 
assailants  from  a  window,  was  slain  with  a  missile,  one  of  his 
children  and  a  female  servant  were  wounded,  and  the  palace  was 
sacked  and  burned,  after  which  he  was  struck  fr*om  behind  and 

t  killed  by  his  enemies  of  the  families  Toniabuoni  and  itidoili. 
•  Landucci,  pp.  108-0.— Processo  Aulentico,  p.  542. — Burlamacchif  p.  5G3. — 
Villari,  n.  App.  pp.  btxv.-liix.,  lixxiiL-xc. — Ouicciardmi,  Lib.  in.  c.  6. 
The  good  Florentiocs  did  not  fail  to  poiut  out  that  tlio  sudden  death  of 
pluirlea  VIII.,  on  this  same  April  7,  was  a  TisilAtion  upon  liiin  for  hnvinsr  ubnn- 
loncd  SaTonarola  and  tho  republic— Nardi,  Lib.  n.  p.  80. 
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Two  other  houses  of  Savonarola's  partisans  were  likewise  pillage<l 
and  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  there  camo  forth  successive  procla- 
mations from  the  Signoria  ordering  Savonaroki  to  quit  the  Flor- 
entine territories  within  twelve  hours,  and  all  laymen  to  leave  the 
church  of  San  Marco  within  one  liour.  Although  these  were  foU 
lowetl  by  others  threatening  death  to  any  one  entering  tho  church, 
ihey  virtually  legalized  the  riot,  showing  what  had  doubtless  been 
the  secret  springs  that  set  it  in  motion.  The  assault  on  San  Marco 
then  became  a  regular  siege.  Matters  had  for  some  time  looked 
so  threatening  that  during  the  past  fortnight  the  friars  had  been 
secretly  provitling  themselves  with  arms.  These  they  and  their 
friends  used  gallantly,  even  against  the  express  commands  of 
Savonarola,  and  a  7neiee  occurred  in  which  more  than  a  hundred 
on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded.  At  last  tho  Signoria 
sent  guards  to  capture  Savonarola  and  his  principal  aids*  Do- 
menico  and  Salvcstro,  with  a  pledge  that  no  harm  should  be  done 
to  them.  Resistance  ceased ;  the  two  former  were  found  in  the 
librar}%  but  Salvestro  had  hidden  himself,  and  was  not  captured 
till  the  next  day.  The  ])risoners  were  ironed  hand  and  foot  and 
carrietl  through  the  streets,  where  their  guards  could  not  protect 
Uiem  from  kicks  and  buffets  by  the  raging  raob.f 
'  The  next  day  there  was  com])arative  quiet.  The  revolution  in 
which  the  aristocracy  had  allied  itself  with  the  dangt^rous  classes 
was  complete.  The  Piagnoni  were  thoroughly  cowed.  0])j)ro- 
bnous  epithets  were  freely  lavish^  on  Savonarola  by  the  victors, 
and  any  one  daring  to  utter  a  word  in  his  defence  would  have 
been  slain  on  the  spot.  To  render  the  triumph  ]xjrmanent,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  firet  to  discredit  him  utterly  with  the  peo- 
ple and  then  to  despatch  him.  No  time  was  lost  in  prejmring  to 
give  a  judicial  appearance  to  the  foregone  conclusion.  During 
the  day  a  tribunal  of  seventeen  members  selected  from  among  i 
his  special  enemies,  such  as  DofTo  Spini,  was  nominated,  which.- 
set  promptly  to  work  on  Ai)ril  10,  although  its  formal  commis- 
sion, including  power  to  use  torture,  was  not  made  out  until  tho 


•  Landucci,  p.  170. 

t  Landucci,  p.  171.- 

— Nardi,  Lib.  a  p,  78.- 


-Processo  AutoiUico,  pp.  534,  543. — Burlamarclii,  p.  S04. 
-Pructisso  Autcnticu,  ]}p.  544*  549.— Burl^uuaccbl,  p.  564, 
-VUlari,  II.  173-77;  A  pp.  pp.  xciv.,  ccxxv,,  ccxxxiti. 
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llth.  Papal  authority  to  disregard  the  clerical  immunity  of  the 
prisoners  was  applied  for,  but  the  proceedings  were  not  delayed 
by  waiting  for  the  answer,  which,  of  course,  was  favorable,  and 
two  papal  commissioners  wore  adjoined  to  the  tribunal.  Savona- 
rola and  his  companions,  still  ironed  hand  and  foot,  were  carried 
to  the  Bargello,  The  official  account  states  that  he  was  first  in- 
terrogated kindly,  but  as  he  would  not  confess  he  was  threatoned 
with  torture,  and  this  pi*o\'ing  inofiFectual  he  was  subjected  to 
three  and  a  half  traill  di  fune.  This  was  a  customary  form  of 
torture,  known  as  the  strappado,  which  consisted  in  tying  the 
prisoner's  hands  behind  liis  back,  then  hoisting  him  by  a  ro]>e  fiist- 
on«l  to  bis  wrists,  letting  him  drop  from  a  height  and  arresting 
him  with  a  jerk  before  his  feet  reached  the  floor.  Sometimes 
heavy  weights  were  attached  to  the  feet  to  render  the  o|>erati(m 
more  severe.  Officially  it  is  stated  that  this  first  apphcation  was 
sufficient  to  lead  him  to  confess  freely,  but  the  general  behof  at 
the  time  was  that  it  was  repeated  with  extreme  severity.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Savonarola*s  nervous  organization  was  too 
sensitive  for  him  to  endure  agony  which  ho  knew  would  bo  in- 
definitely prolonged  by  those  determined  to  effect  a  predestined 
result.  He  entreated  to  be  released  from  the  torture  and  promised 
to  reveal  everything.    Ilis  examination  lasted  until  April  18,  but 


•  Landacci,  pp.  171-2.— ViUari,  IT.  178;  App.  p.  clxv.— Proccsao  Autcntico, 
pp.  550-1. 

VioU  (Villari.IL  App.  cxvi.-vii.)  says  tbat  the  tortare  was  repeatedly  applied 
— on  ono  evening  no  less  than  fourteen  times  from  tlic  pulley  to  the  floor,  and 
tbat  lus  arms  were  so  injuTcd  that  he  was  unable  to  feed  himself;  but  this*  must 
be  exaggerated  in  view  of  the  picua  treatises  which  ho  wrote  white  in  prison. 
Burlamacchi  says  tbat  he  was  tortiin^d  rrpontedly  both  with  cord  and  fire  (pp. 
566,  608).  Burclmrd,  the  papal  prothonotury.  states  that  he  was  ten  tnnil  HevcQ 
times,  and  Burchard  was  likely  to  know  and  not  likely  to  exaggerate  (Durcb, 
Diar.  np.  Preuves  dcs  MCmoircs  dc  Coinmincs,  BruxeUes,  1700,  p.  424)  The  ex* 
pressioQ  of  Commines,  who  was  well -informed,  is  **/«  gtm^rent  d  merteUUn^ 
(Mtmmrcs.Lib.TTii.ch.lO).  But  tlic  most  empbalic  evidcnro  is  that  of  the  Sig- 
Doria,  who,  in  answer  to  tbc  reproaches  of  Alexander  at  their  tardiness,  declare 
that  tbcj  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  great  endurance;  they  had  assiduously  tort- 
ured him  for  many  days  with  slender  results,  which  they  would  suppress  until 
they  could  force  him  to  roTcul  all  his  secrets— "  multa  ct  aasidua  quffistiono,  mul- 
tis  diebus,  per  vim  vix  panca  extorsiraus,  quse  nunc  celaro  animus  erat  doncc 
omnia  nobis  patcrcnt  sui  animi  iuvolucra*'  (ViUari,  II.  197). 
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The  Signoria  appointed  ten  citizens  to  conduct  the  trial,  and 
fixed  it  for  April  6,  but  jwstponed  it  for  a  day  in  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  pope  a  negative  answer  to  an  application  for  per- 
mission— a  refusal  which  came,  but  came  too  late,  possibly  delayed 
on  purpose.  On  April  7,  accordingly,  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. In  the  Piazza  de'  Signori  a  huge  pile  of  dry  wood  was 
built  the  height  of  a  man's  eyes,  ynth  a  central  gangway  through 
which  the  champions  were  to  pass.  It  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  gunpowder,  oil,  sulphur,  and  spirits,  to  insure  the  rapid  spread 
of  tlio  llanies,  and  when  lighted  at  one  end  the  contestants  were 
to  enter  at  the  other,  which  was  to  be  set  on  fire  behind  them,  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  retreat.  An  immense  mass  of  earnest  spectators 
filled  the  piazza,  and  every  \\'indow  and  house-top  was  crowded. 
Those  were  mostly  partisans  of  Savonarola,  and  the  Franciscans 
were  cowed  until  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  the  Compagnacci,  the 
young  nobles  fully  armed  on  their  war-horses,  and  each  accom- 
panied by  eight  or  ten  retainers — some  five  hundred  in  jdl,  with 
Doffo  S])ini  at  their  head.* 

First  came  on  the  scene  the  Franciscans,  anxious  and  terrified. 
Then  marched  in  procession  the  Dominicans,  about  two  hundred 
in  nmnber,  chanting  psalms.  Both  ])arties  went  before  tlie  Sig- 
noria, when  the  Franciscans,  professing  fear  of  magic  ails,  de- 
manded that  Domenico  should  change  his  garments.  Although 
this  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and  both  champions  were  clothed 
anew,  considerable  time  was  consumed  in  the  details.  The  Domini- 
cans claime<l  that  Domenico  should  l>e  allowed  to  carry  a  crucifix  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  consecrated  wafer  in  his  left.  An  objection 
being  made  to  the  crucifix  he  agreed  to  abandon  it,  but  was  un- 
moved by  the  cry  of  horror  with  which  the  proposition  as  to  the 
host  was  received.  Savonarola  was  firm.  It  had  been  revealed 
to  Fn\  Sal  vest ro  that  the  sacrament  was  indispensable,  and  the 
matter  was  hotly  disputed  until  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  when 
the  Signoria  announced  that  the  ordeal  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Franciscans  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Dominicans.  The  crowd 
which  had  patiently  waited  through  torrents  of  rain,  and  a  stonn 
in  which  the  air  seemed  filled  with  howUng  demons,  were  enraged 


•  Perreng,  pp.  379-81.— Burlamacchi,  pp.  560,  562.— Landucci,  p.  108. — Pro-, 
cesso  Autcntico,  pp.  540-1. 
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at  tho  loss  of  tho  promised  spectacle,  and  a  heavy  armed  escort 
was  necessary  to  convey  tho  Dominicans  in  safety  back  to  San 
Marco.  Had  the  matter  been  one  with  which  reason  had  any- 
thing to  do,  we  might  perhaps  wonder  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  for  the  Franciscans ;  but  Savonarola  had  so  confidently 
promised  a  miracle,  and  had  been  so  bnplicitly  beheved  by  his 
followers,  that  they  accepteil  tho  drawn  battle  as  a  defeat,  and  as 
a  confession  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  interposition  of  God, 
Their  faith  in  their  prophet  was  shaken,  while  the  exultant  Com- 
pagnacci  lavished  abuse  on  him,  and  tliey  Iiad  not  a  wortl  to  utter 
in  his  defence.* 

His  enemies  were  prompt  in  following  up  their  advantage. 
The  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday.  The  streets  were  full  of  tri- 
um]>hant  Arrabbiati,  and  such  Pingnoni  as  showed  themselves 
were  pursuetl  with  jeers  and  pelted  with  stones.  At  vespers,  the 
Dominican  ^Nrariano  do'  I^ghi  attempted  to  preach  in  the  Duomo, 
which  was  crowde<l,  but  the  Comjmgnacci  were  there  in  force,  in- 
terrupted the  sermon,  ordered  tlie  audience  to  disperse,  and  those 
who  resisteil  were  assailed  and  wounded.  Then  arose  tho  cry, 
*^  To  San  Marco !"  and  the  crowd  hurrieil  thither.  Ah-eady  the 
doors  of  tho  Dominican  church  had  l)een  surrounded  by  boys 
whoso  cries  disturbed  the  service  within,  and  who,  when  ordered 
to  bo  silent,  had  replied  with  showei*s  of  stones  which  compelled 
the  entrance  to  bo  closed.  As  the  crowd  surged  around,  the  woi^ 
shippers  were  glad  to  escai)e  ^\^th  their  lives  through  the  cloisters. 
Francesco  Yalori  and  Paolo  Antonio  Soderini  were  there  in  con- 
sultation with  Savonarola.  Soderini  made  goo<l  his  exit  from  tho 
city ;  Valori  was  seized  while  skirting  the  walls,  and  carried  in 
front  of  his  palace,  whicli  had  ah»eady  been  attacked  by  the  Com- 
pagnacci.  I]efoi*e  his  eyes,  his  wife,  who  was  pleading  with  the 
assailants  from  a  window,  was  slain  with  a  missile,  one  of  his 
children  and  a  female  servant  were  woundecl,  and  the  palace  was 
saclced  and  bumedj  after  which  ho  was  struck  frt»m  behind  and 
killed  by  his  enemies  of  tho  famiUcs  TomaLuoni  and  Kidold. 

•  Landucci.  pp.  108-9,— Proccsso  Aatcntico,  p.  542. — Burlftmacchi,  p,  5C3. — 
ViUiiri,  n.  App.  pp.  Ixrv.-lxix.,  Ixixiii.-xc. — Oiucciardini,  Lib.  in.  c.  6. 

The  goo<l  Florentines  did  not  fail  to  point  out  that  tlie  sudden  death  of 
Charles  VUI.,  on  this  samo  April  7,  was  a  visitation  upon  bim  for  having  aban- 
doned Savour rola  and  tho  republic. — Kardi,  Lib.  n.  p.  30. 
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id  not  judicial,  for  the  matter  had  been  prejudged  at  Kome. 
iiolino  openly  boasted,  "  Wc  shall  have  a  fine  bonfire,  for  I 

the  sentence  with  rae."  * 
the  commissioners  reached  Florence  May  19,  and  lost  no  time 
>mplishing  their  object.  The  only  result  of  the  jrapal  inter- 
ion  was  to  subject  the  victims  to  a  surplusage  of  agony  and 
For  foiTu's  sake,  the  papal  judges  could  not  accept  the 
lings  already  had,  but  must  inflict  on  Savonarola  a  third 
Brought  hciforc  Romolino  on  the  20th,  ho  retracted  his  con- 
>n  as  extorted  by  torture,  and  Hssei-tt3d  that  he  was  an  envoy* 
Under  the  inquisitorial  formulas  this  retraction  of  con- 
Ion  rendered  him  a  relapsed  heretic,  who  could  be  burned  with- 
f  urther  ceremony,  but  his  judges  wanted  to  obtain  information 
lesired  by  Alexander,  and  again  the  sufferer  was  repeatedly  sub- 
jcted  to  the  strappado,  when  he  withdrew  his  retraction.  Special 
^inquiries  were  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the  Cardinal  of  Naples 
had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  convoking  a  general  council,  and 
under  the  stress  of  reiterated  torture  Savonarola  was  brought  to 
admit  this  on  the  21st,  but  on  the  22d  he  withdrew  the  assertion, 
and  the  whole  confession,  although  manipulated  by  the  skilful 
hand  of  Ser  Ceccone,  was  so  neali'ly  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
one  that  it  was  never  given  to  the  public.  This  mattered  little, 
however,  for  the  whole  proceochngs  were  a  barefaced  nujckcry  of 
justice.  From  some  oversight  Domenico  da  I'escia's  name  had  not 
been  included  in  the  papal  commission.  He  was  nn  individual 
of  no  personal  importance,  but  some  zealous  Florentine  warned 
Romolino  that  there  might  be  danger  in  sparing  him,  when  the 
commissioner  carelessly  replied  "  A  fraUu^^io  more  or  less  makes 
no  difference,"  and  his  name  was  added  to  the  sentence.  He  was 
Ml  i  *'  ^  Vi^retic,  for  with  heroic  firmness  he  had  lx)rne  the 
inci^  — ig  torture  without  retracting  his  faith  in  his  be- 
lovod  i>ro])het,t  


r-.  . 


-Itodi,  Lib.  n.  p.  70.— Wadding,  ann.  1406,  No.  7,— 
10,  p.  522.— Burlamacchi,  p.  568.— Brov.  Hisi. 

pp.  80-1. — Burlamacchi,  p.  568. — Violi 

^^^  N  '}?.t-^3;  App.  clxaLxiv.,cxciv.,cxcvii. 
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The  accused  were  at  least  spared  the  torment  of  suspense.  On 
the  22d  judgment  was  pronounced.  They  were  condemned  as 
heretics  anil  scliisraatics,  rebels  from  the  Church,  sowers  of  tares 
and  revcalers  of  confessions,  and  wei*e  sentenced  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  secular  arm.  To  justify  relaxation,  it  was  requisite  that 
the  culprit  should  be  a  relapsed  or  a  defiant  heretic,  and  Savona- 
rola was  not  regarded  as  coming  under  either  category.  He  had 
always  deckired  his  readiness  to  retract  anything  which  Eome 
might  define  as  erroneous.  He  had  confessed  all  that  had  been 
required  of  him,  nor  was  his  retraction  when  removed  from  tort- 
ure treated  as  a  relapse,  for  he  and  his  companions  wore  admitted 
to  communion  before  execution,  without  undergoing  the  ceremony 
of  abjuration,  which  shows  that  they  were  not  considered  as 
heretics,  nor  cut  off  from  tho  Church.  In  fact,  as  though  to  com- 
plete the  irregularity  of  tho  whole  transaction,  Savonarola  himself 
was  allowed  to  act  as  the  celebrant,  and  to  jwrform  tho  sacred 
mysteries  on  the  morning  of  the  execution.  All  this  went  for 
nothing,  however,  when  a  Borgia  was  eager  for  revenge.  On  the 
previous  evening  a  great  pile  had  been  built  in  the  piarza.  The 
next  morning,  May  23,  tlio  ceremony  of  degradation  from  holy 
orders  was  performed  in  public,  after  which  the  convicts  were 
handed  over  to  the  secular  magistrates.  Was  it  hypocrisy  or  re- 
morse that  led  Romolino  at  this  moment  to  give  to  his  victims,  in 
the  name  of  Alexander,  plenary  indulgence  of  their  sins,  thus  re- 
storing them  to  a  state  of  primal  innocence  ?  Irregular  as  the 
whole  affair  had  been,  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  Signoria, 
which  mollified  the  customary  penalty  to  hanging  before  the  burn- 
ing, and  the  three  martyrs  endured  their  fate  in  silence.* 

The  utmost  care  was  taken  that  the  bodies  should  be  uttariy 
consumed,  after  which  every  fragment  of  ashes  was  scrupulomiy 
gathered  up  and  thrown  into  tho  Amo,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
preservation  of  relics.  Yet,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  some  caroMt 
disciples  secretly  managed  to  secure  a  few  floating  coals,  as  w«U 


TCOfl  subjected  to  fresh  torture  as  a  prelinuDary  to  asking  bis  confinuatioD  of  i 
stfttemeuts  just  tnadeuntler  repeated  tortures  (Villari,  II.  App.  cxcvi.), 

•  Landucci,  pp.  170-7.— Proccsso  Aulcntico,  p.  546.— Vilh^ri,  II.  230 ;  Ap^ 
cxcviii.— CuntOi,  Erctici  dltaUa,  L  229.— BurUunacchi,  pp.  569-70.- NarOi,- 
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as  some  fragments  of  garments,  which  were  treasured  and  vener- 
ated even  to  recent  times.  Though  many  of  the  believers,  like 
honest  Landucci,  were  disillusioned,  many  were  persistent  in  the 
faith,  and  for  a  long  while  lived  in  the  daily  expectation  of  Savon- 
arola's advent,  like  a  new  Messiah,  to  work  out  the  renovation  of 
Christianity  and  the  conversion  of  the  infidel — the  realization  of 
the  splendid  promises  with  which  ho  had  beguiled  himself  and 
them.  So  profound  and  lasting  was  the  impression  made  by  his 
terrible  fate  that  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  1703,  the  place 
of  execution  was  secretly  strewed  with  lluwers  on  the  night  of  the 
anniversary,  May  23.* 

The  papal  commissioners  rea,i)ed  a  harvest  by  summoning  to 
Kome  the  followers  of  Savonarola,  and  then  speculating  on  their 
fears  by  selling  them  exemptions.  Florence  itself  was  not  long 
in  realizing  the  strength  of  the  reaction  against  the  puritanic 
methods  which  Savonarola  had  enforced.  The  streets  again  bo- 
came  filled  with  reckless  desperadoes,  quan^els  and  murders  were 
frequent,  gambling  was  unchecked,  and  license  reigned  supreme. 
Nardi  tells  us  that  it  seemed  as  if  decency  and  virtue  had  been 
prohibited  by  law,  and  the  common  remark  wa^  that  since  the 
coming  of  Mahomet  no  such  scandal  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Church  of  God.  As  Ijinducci  says,  it  seemed  as  if  hell  had  broken 
loose.  As  though  in  very  wantonness  to  show  the  Glturch  what 
were  the  aUies  whom  it  had  sought  in  the  effort  to  crush  unAvel- 
come  reform,  on  the  folloA>Tng  Christmas  eve  a  horse  was  brought 
into  the  Duomo,  and  deliberately  tortured  to  death,  goats  were 
let  loose  in  San  Marco,  and  in  all  the  churches  assafcetida  was 
pladeil  iu  the  censers ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  punishment  was 
visited  upon  the  perpetrators  of  these  public  sacrileges.  The 
Church  had  used  the  sceptics  to  gain  her  ends,  and  could  not  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  they  repaid  her  for  her  assistance  in 
the  unholy  aUiance.f 


•  Laadacci,  p.  178.— Pcrrea»,  p.  281. — Processo  Autcntico,  p.  647. — Nardi, 
Lib.  n.  p.  83.— VUlari,  U.  251. 

Butl:imacchrs  relation  (pp.  570-1)  of  the  manner  in  irhich  an  ana,  a  band, 
and  the  heart  of  Savonarola  were  pre»erved  for  the  Tcncrution  of  the  faithful, 
has  the  evident  appearance  of  a  legend  to  justify  the  anthcuticity  of  the  relics. 

t  Nardi,  Lib.  si.  pp.  82-S.— Looducci,  pp.  IDO-l. 
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Savonarola  had  built  his  hoiise  upon  the  sand,  and  was  swept 
away  by  the  waters.  Yet,  in  spites  of  his  execution  as  a  heretic, 
the  Church  has  tacitly  confessed  its  o\vti  crime  by  admitting  that 
he  was  no  heretic,  but  ratiier  a  saint,  and  the  most  conrenieut 
evasion  of  responsibility  was  devoutly  to  refer  the  whole  matter, 
as  Luke  "Wadding  does,  to  the  mysterious  judgment  of  God.  Even 
Torriani  and  Roraolino,  after  burning  liira,  when  they  ordere<l, 
May  27,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  his  writings  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  them  for  examination,  were  unable  to  discover  any 
heretical  opinions,  and  were  obliged  to  return  them  without  eras- 
ures. Perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  do  this  l)efore  con- 
demning him.  Paul  III.  declared  that  he  would  hold  as  a  heretic 
anv  one  who  should  assail  the  memorv  of  Fra  Girolamo;  and 
Paul  IV.  lia<l  his  works  rigorously  examined  by  a  si>ecial  congre- 
gation, which  declared  that  they  contained  no  heresy.  Fifteen  of 
his  sermons,  denunciatory  of  ecclcsiiistical  abuses,  and  his  treatise 
De  Veni<tte  Pvophetica,  were  placed  upon  the  index  as  unfitted 
for  general  reading,  donee  corrigantur,  but  not  as  heretical. 
Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  great  work,  De  Servormn  Dei  Beatijicatwney 
includes  Savonarola's  name  in  a  list  of  the  saints  and  men  illustri- 
ous for  sanctity.  Images  of  him  gniced  with  the  nimbus  of  sanc- 
tity were  allowed  to  be  publicly  sold,  and  St,  Fdippo  Xeri  kept 
one  of  these  constantly  by  him.  St.  Fmncesco  di  Paola  held  him 
to  be  a  saint.  St.  Catarina  Ilicci  used  to  invoke  him  as  a  saints 
and  considered  his  suffrage  peculiarly  efficacious;  when  she  was 
canonizeil,  her  action  witli  regard  to  tliis  was  brought  before  the 
consistorv,  and  was  thoroughly  iliscussed.  Prosper©  Laml)eilini, 
afterwards  Benedict  XIV.,  was  the  Proinotor  Jidei,  and  investi- 
gated the  matter  carefully,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  in 
no  degree  detracted  from  the  merits  of  St.  Catarina.  Benedict 
XIII.  also  examined  the  case  thoroughly,  and,  dreading  a  renewal 
of  the  old  controversy  as  to  the  justice  of  Savonarola's  sentence,' 
ordered  the  discussion  to  cease  and  the  proceedings  to  continue 
without  reference  to  it,  which  was  a  virtual  deoision  in  favor  of 
the  martyr's  saintliness.  In  8.  Maria  Novella  and  8.  Marco  he  is 
pictured  as  a  saint,  and  in  the  frescos  of  the  Vatican  Raphael  in- 
cluded him  among  the  doctors  of  the  GhurcL  I'he  Dominicans 
long  cherished  his  memory,  and  were  greatly  dispociod  to  regard 
him  as  a  genuine  prophet  and  oncanonizcd  saint.    When  Clement 
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Vm.,  in  159S,  bopeil  to  acquire  Ferrara,  he  is  said  to  have  made  ** 
a  vow  that  if  successful  he  would  canonize  Savonarola,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Dominicans  grew  so  sanguine  that  they  composed  a 
litany  for  him  in  advance.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the  Dominican 
convents  of  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  execution  an  office  was  sung  to  him  as  to  a  martyr.  His 
marvellous  career  thus  furnishes  the  exact  antithesis  of  that  of  his 
Ferrarese  compatriot,  Amianno  Pongilupo — the  one  was  vener- 
ated as  a  saint  and  then  burned  as  a  heretic,  the  other  was  burned 
OS  a  heretic  and  then  venerated  as  a  saint.* 


•  Wadding.  anD.  1498,  No.  23.— Landucci,  p.  178.— Pcrrcna,  pp.  200-7.— Pro- 
CC830  Autentico,  pp.  524, 528.— Cuntii,  Eretici  d'ltalia,  I,  234-5.— lienedicti  PP, 
XIV^  De  Servonim  Dei  BcatiGcalioae,  Lib.  ni.  c.  xxy.  §§  17-20.— Brev.  Hist. 
OrJ.  Prsedic.  (Martcoe,  AmpL  Coll  VI.  394). — Heusch,  Dcr  Index  der  verbotcnen 
BQchcr,  I.  308. 

A  goodly  catftlogriio  of  mimcles  pcrforuiod  by  Savonarola's  intercession  will  bo 
found  piously  cUroniclcd  by  Durlamaccbi  and  Bottouio  (Baluz.  ct  Mousi  L  pp. 
571H33). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FOLmCAL  HERESY  UTILIZED  BY  THE  STATE. 

It  was  inevitable  that  secular  potenUites  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Church  in  the  employment  of  a  weapon  so  efficient 
as  the  charge  of  heresy,  when  they  chanced  to  be  in  the  position 
of  controlling  the  ecclesiastical  organization. 

A  typical  illustration  of  this  is  seen  when,  during  the  anarchy 
which  prevaile<l  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Innocent  VII.  in  140G, 
Basilio  Ordelaffi  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Colonnas  and  the  Sa- 
velli,  and  they  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  deal  with  liim  was 
through  the  Inquisition.  Under  their  impulsion  it  seized  him  and 
two  of  his  adherents,  Matteo  atul  Merenda.  Through  means  pro- 
cured by  his  daughter,  Onlelafli  escnpctl  from  prison  and  was  con- 
demned 171  •contumaciam.  The  others  confessed — doubtless  under 
torture — the  heresies  attributed  to  them,  ^\nere  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  were  duly  burned.  Their  houses  were  torn  down, 
and  on  their  sites  in  time  were  erectetl  two  others,  one  of  which 
afterwards  became  the  dwelling  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  other 
of  Salvator  Rosa.* 

Secular  potentates,  however,  had  not  waited  till  the  fifteenth 
century  to  appreciate  the  facilities  afforded  by  heresy  and  the 
Inquisition  for  the  accomplishment  of  theu*  objects.  Already  a 
hundred  years  earlier  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition  had  suggested 
to  Philippe  le  Bel  the  great  crime  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  de- 
struction of  the  Order  of  the  Temple. 

When,  in  1119,  Ilugues  dc  Payen  and  GoofTroi  de  Saint-Adh^ 
mar  with  seven  companions  devoted  themselves  to  the  pious  task 
of  keeping  the  roads  to  Jerusalem  clear  of  robbers,  that  pilgrima, 
might  traverse  them  in  safety,  and  when  Raymond  du  Puy  about 


•  Rjpoll  II.  SCO.— Wadding,  oon.  1409,  No.  12.— Tamburini,  Storia  Gen.  dell' 
Inquis.  II.  437-9. 
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the  same  time  organized  the  Poor  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  they  opened  a  ne^v  career  which  was  irresistibly  attractive 
to  the  warlike  ardor  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age.  The 
strange  combination  of  monasticism  and  chiralry  corresponded  so 
exactly  to  the  ideal  of  (Jhristian  knighthood  that  the  Mihtary 
Ortlors  thus  founded  speedily  were  reckoned  among  the  leading 
institutions  of  Europe.  At  the  Council  of  Troyes,  in  112S,  a  Rule, 
dra^vn  up  it  is  said  by  St.  Bernard,  was  assigned  to  Ilugues  and 
his  associates,  who  were  known  as  the  Poor  Sokliers  of  the  Tem- 
ple. They  were  assigned  a  white  liabit,  as  a  s}^!!!^!  of  inn<:>cenoe, 
to  which  Eugcnius  III.  addal  a  re<l  cross,  and  their  standard,  Bau- 
aSantj  half  black  and  half  white,  with  its  legend,  "  Non  nobis  Donk- 
wii',"  soon  became  the  rallying-point  of  the  Christian  chivalry. 
The  Rule,  based  upon  that  of  the  strict  Cistercian  Order,  was 
exceedingly  severe.  The  members  were  bound  by  the  three  mo- 
nastic vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  and  these  were 
enforced  in  the  statutes  of  the  Order  with  the  utmost  rigor.  The 
applicant  for  admission  was  required  to  ask  permission  to  become 
the  serf  and  slave  of  the  "Uouso"  forever,  and  was  warned  that 
he  henceforth  surrendorcil  his  own  will  irrevocably.  He  was 
promised  bread  and  water  and  tlie  iK>or  vestments  of  the  House ; 
and  if  after  death  gold  or  silver  woro  found  among  his  ellects 
his  body  was  thrust  into  unconsecnited  ground,  or,  if  buried,  it 
was  exhumed.  Chnstity  ^vas  prcscribe<:l  in  the  same  unsparing 
fashion,  and  even  the  kiss  of  a  mother  was  forbidden.* 

The  fame  of  the  Order  quickly  filled  all  Europe;  knights  of 
the  noblest  bloo<l,  dukes  and  princes,  renounced  the  world  to  servo 
Christ  in  its  mnks,  and  soon  in  its  general  chapter  three  hundred 
knights  were  gathered,  in  addition  to  serving  brethren.  Their 
possessions  spread  immensely.  Towns  and  villages  and  churches 
and  manors  wore  bestowed  upon  them,  from  which  the  revenues 


•  Jac.  clc  Yitrinco  nist.  IlierosoK  cap.  65  (Bongars,  IT.  10S.^-4). — llolewinck 
Foscic.  Tompor.  (Pislorii  R.  Germ.  Scriptt.  IT.  546). — Regula  Prtiipcrum  Com- 
mllitonura  TempH  c.  73  (Ilarduin.  VI.  n.  1146). — lUgle  et  Statuta  accrets  dea 
Templiora,  $|  135,  128  (Maillard  d©  Chamburo,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  455,  488-90, 
494-5). 

Since  this  chapter  was  written  the  Socittt  de  I'lTistoire  de  Franco  has  issued 
a  more  correct  and  complete  edition  of  the  Kulc  and  Btatntes  of  the  TemplarSi 
under  the  care  of  M.  Henri  de  CorzoD. 
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were  sent  to  the  Gr4and  Master,  whose  official  residence  was  Jeru- 
salem, together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  collections  of  an  organ- 
ized system  of  beggary,  their  agents  for  which  penetrated  into 
every  corner  of  Christendom.  Scarce  had  the  Order  been  or- 
gfiuized  when,  in  1133,  the  mighty  warrior,  Alonso  I.  of  Aragon, 
known  as  el  BaiaUufinr  and  also  as  el  Emperador,  because  his  rule 
extended  over  Navarre  and  a  large  portion  of  Castile,  d^ing  with- 
out children,  left  his  whole  dominions  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital  in  undivided  thirds ; 
and  though  the  will  was  not  executed,  the  knights  were  promised 
and  doubtless  received  compensation  from  his  successor,  llarairo  el 
Monje.  More  practiced  was  the  liberality  of  Philip  Augustus,  in 
1222,  when  he  loft  the  two  Orders  two  thousand  marks  a])iece 
absolutely,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  thousand  marks  each 
on  condition  of  keeping  in  service  for  three  j'ears  three  hundred 
knights  in  the  Holy  Land.  Wc  can  understand  how,  in  1191,  the 
Tem])lars  could  buy  the  Island  of  Cyprus  from  Kicliard  of  Eng- 
land for  twenty-five  thousand  silver  marks,  although  they  sold  it 
the  next  year  for  the  same  price  to  Gui,  King  of  Jerusalem.  Wo 
can  understand,  also,  that  this  enormous  development  began  to  ex- 
cite apprehension  and  hostility.  At  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in 
1179,  there  was  bitter  strife  between  the  prelates  and  the  Military 
Onlers,  resulting  in  a  decree  which  require<l  the  Templars  to  sur- 
render all  recently  acquired  churches  and  tithes — an  order  which, 
in  118*t,  Urban  III.  defined  as  meaning  all  acquiretl  within  tho 
ten  years  previous  to  the  council.* 

This  indicates  that  alrea^ly  tho  prelates  were  beginning  to  feel 
jealous  of  the  new  organization.    In  fact,  the  antagonism  which 


•  Jac.  du  Vitriaco  loc.  cit. — Robert!  ile  Monte  Contin.  Sigeb.  Gembl.  (Pistorii, 
op.  cit  L  875).— Zurittt,  Aflalea  <le  Aragon,  Lib.  I.  c.  63-3. — Art  do  Verifier  Ics 
Dates  V.  837.— Teulet,  Layettes,  L  650,  No.  1547.— Orandca  Chroniqucs,  IV.  86. 
— Ounlt.  Mapcg  do  Nugis  Curialium  Dist.  i.  c.  xxiii.— Haas  Prutz,  Maltescr  Ur- 
kuuden,  MQnchen,  1833,  p.  43. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  prominence  whiefa  the  Tem]>tars  were  acquijing 
in  the  social  orgauization  is  afforded  in  UOt,  when  they  were  made  conservatorB 
of  the  Truce  of  God,  by  which  the  nobUa  and  prelates  of  Langucdoe  and  Pro- 
vence agreed  that  beasts  and  implement*  and  aced  employed  in  agriculture  should 
be  unmolested  in  time  of  war.  For  cnforcinj;  tbu  the  Templars  were  to  receive  a 
bushel  of  com  for  every  plough.— Prutt,  op.  cit.  pp.  44-6. 
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we  have  already  traced  in  the  thirteenth  century  between  the 
Mendicant  Orders  and  the  secular  clergy  was  but  the  repetition 
of  that  which  had  long  existed  with  respect  to  the  Military  Or- 
ders. These  from  the  first  were  the  especial  favorites  of  the  Holy 
See,  whose  policy  it  was  to  elevate  them  into  a  militia  depending 
solely  on  Kome,  thus  rendering  them  an  instrument  in  ejctending 
its  influence  and  breaking  down  the  independence  of  the  local 
churches.  Privileges  and  immunities  were  showered  upon  them ; 
they  were  exempted  frcjm  tolls  and  tithes  and  taxes  of  all  kinds; 
their  churches  and  houses  were  endowetl  with  the  right  of  asylum ; 
their  persons  enjoyed  the  inviolability  accorded  to  ecclesiastics ; 
they  were  released  from  all  feudal  obligations  and  allegiance ;  they 
were  justiciable  onl}'  by  Rome;  bishops  were  forbidden  to  excom- 
municate them,  and  were  even  ordered  to  refer  to  the  Roman  curia 
all  the  infinite  questions  which  arose  in  local  quarrels.  In  1255, 
after  the  misfortunes  of  the  crusaxle  of  St.  Louis,  alms  given  to 
their  collectors  were  declared  to  entitle  the  donors  to  Holy  Land 
indulgences.  In  short,  nothing  was  omitted  by  the  popes  that 
would  stimulate  their  growth  and  bind  them  firmly  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.* 

Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  antagonism  should  spring  up  be- 
tween the  secular  hieraTChy  and  the  Military  Orders.  The  Tem- 
plars were  continually  complaining  that  tho  prelates  were  en- 
deavoring to  oppress  them,  to  impose  exactions,  and  to  regain 
by  various  devices  the  jurisdiction  from  which  the  popes  had 
relieved  them ;  their  right  of  asylum  was  violated ;  the  priests 
interfered  with  their  begging  collectors,  and  repressed  and  inter- 
cepted the  pious  legacies  designed  for  them  ;  tho  customary  quar- 
rels over  burials  and  burial-feos  were  numerous,  for,  until  the  rise 
of  the  Mendicants,  and  even  afterwards,  it  was  a  frecjuent  thing 
for  nobles  to  order  their  sepulture  in  the  Temple  or  the  Hospital. 
To  these  complaints  the  popes  ever  lent  a  ready  eur,  and  the  favor- 
itism which  they  manifestoi  only  gave  a  sharper  edge  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  defeated  prelates.  In  126-1  there  was  a  threatened 
rupture  between  the  papacy  and  the  Temple.  Etienne  de  Sissy, 
Marshal  of  tho  Order  and  Preceptor  of  Apulia,  refused  to  assist 


•  Rymcr.  Fcedera,  I.  30.— Cfcn.  10,  11.  Extra,  m.  30.— Prutz,  op.  cit  pp. 
4«,  48,  40,  51,  52,  63,  66-01,  64,  70,  78-9. 
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in  tho  crusade  preparing  against  Manfred,  and  was  removed  by 
Urbaa  lY.  When  ordered  to  resign  his  commission  be  boldly 
replied  to  Urban  that  no  pope  had  ever  interfei'ed  with  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Order,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  office  only 
to  the  Grand  Master  who  had  conferred  it.  Urban  excommuni- 
cated him,  but  the  Order  sustained  him,  being  discontented  be- 
cause the  succors  levied  for  the  Iloly  Land  were  diverted  to  the 
papal  enterprise  against  Manfred.  The  following  year  a.  new 
pope,  Clement  IV.,  in  removing  the  excommunication,  bitterly  re- 
proached the  Order  for  its  ingratitude,  and  jiointed  out  that  only 
the  support  of  the  papacy  could  sustain  it  against  the  hostility  of 
the  hishops  and  princes,  which  apparently  was  notorious.  Still 
the  Order  held  out,  and  in  common  with  the  Ilospitallors  and  Cis- 
tercians, refused  to  pay  a  tithe  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  spite  of 
which  Clement  issued  numerous  bulls  confirming  and  enlai-ging  its 
privileges.* 

That  this  antagonism  on  tho  part  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
potentates  had  ample  justification  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Mendicant  Orders  rai)idly  declined  from  the 
enthusiastic  self-abnegation  of  Dominic  and  Francis,  such  a  body 
as  the  Templars,  composed  of  ambitious  and  warlike  knights,  could 
hardly  be  expected  long  to  retain  its  pristine  ascetic  devotion, 
Alreatly,  in  1152,  tho  selfish  eagerness  of  tho  Grand  Master,  Ber- 
nard de  Tremelai,  to  secure  tho  spoils  of  Ascalon  nearly  prevented 
the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  hastened  when,  in  1173,  the  savage  ferocity  of  Eudes  de  Saint- 


•  Prutz,  op.  cit.  pp.  38-41,  43,  45,  47-S,  57,  64-9,  75-80.— J,  Delaville  lo 
Roulx.  Documents  cnncernant  Ics  Templicra  Paris,  1889,  p.  30.— Bini,  Dei  Tem- 
pieri  in  Toscana,  Lucca,  1S45,  pp.  453-55.— Rftynnld.  nnn.  1265,  No.  75-0. — Mor- 
tcne  Thcsaur.  II.  Ill,  118. 

The  systematic  beggary  of  tho  Templars  must  have  been  peculiarly  exasper- 
ating both  to  the  secular  clergy  aud  the  Meudicauts.  Monsignor  Blui  prints  a 
docameni  of  1244  in  which  the  Preceptor  of  Lucca  gives  to  Albertiuo  di  Pontre- 
moli  a  commission  to  beg  for  the  Order.  Albcrtino  employs  a  certain  Aliotto  to 
do  the  begging  from  June  till  the  following  Carnival,  aud  pays  him  by  empow- 
ering him  to  beg  on  his  own  account  from  the  Carnival  to  the  octave  of  EuKtcr 
(op.  cit.  pp.  401-2,  430-40).  For  the  disgracefal  8<|uabble*  which  aroee  between 
the  Bccular  clergy  and  the  Military  Orders  over  this  privileged  beggnryj'see  Fau- 
con,  Registres  de  Boniface  VIII.  No,  IWO,  p.  746. 
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Amand,  then  Grand  Master,  prevented  the  conversion  of  the  King 
of  the  Assassins  and  all  bus  people.  It  was  not  without  show  of 
justification  that  about  tliis  time  Walter  Mapes  attributes  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Christians  of  the  East  to  the  corruption  of  the  Mili- 
tary Orders.  By  the  end  of  the  century  we  have  seen  from  King 
Eichard's  rejoinder  to  Foulquea  de  Neuilly  that  Templar  was 
alreiuly  synon^'moiis  with  jiriih^  and  in  1207  Innocent  III.  took 
the  Order  to  task  in  an  epistle  of  violent  denunciation.  His  apos- 
tolic ears,  he  said,  were  frequently  disturbe<l  with  complaints  of 
their  excesses.  Apostatizing  from  God  and  scandalizing  the  Church, 
their  unbridled  pride  abused  the  enormous  privileges  bestowet.1  ui>on 
them.  Employing  doctrines  worthy  of  demons,  they  give  their 
cross  to  every  tramp  who  can  pay  them  two  or  three  pence  a  year, 
and  then  assert  that  these  are  entitled  to  ecclesiastical  serWces  and 
Christian  burial,  even  though  lalx)ring  under  excommunication. 
Thus  ensnared  by  the  de\'il  they  ensnare  tlie  souls  of  the  faithful. 
lie  forbears  to  dwell  further  on  these  and  other  wickeilnesses  by 
which  they  deserve  to  be  desjwiled  of  their  privileges,  preferring 
to  hope  tliat  they  will  free  themselves  from  their  tuq>itu<le.  A 
concluding  allusion  to  their  hick  of  respect  towanls  pa]>al  legates 
probably  explains  the  venomous  vigor  of  the  papal  attack,  but  the 
accusations  which  it  makes  touch  points  on  which  there  is  other 
conclusive  evidence.  Although  by  the  statutes  of  the  Order  the 
purchase  of  mimisaion,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  simony,  entailing 
expulsion  on  him  who  paid  and  degradation  on  the  preceptor  who 
was  privy  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  doubtful  charac- 
ters thus  effected  entrance  into  the  Order.  The  papal  letters  and 
privileges  so  freely  bestowed  upon  them  were  moreover  largely 
abuse<l,  to  the  vexation  and  oppression  of  those  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  for,  exclusively  justiciable  in.  the  Roman  curia, 
they  were  secure  against  all  pleaders  who  could  not  afford  that 
distant,  doubtful,  and  cxpcnsi  ve  litigation.  The  evils  thence  arising 
were  greatlj'  intensified  when  the  policy  was  adopted  of  forming 
a  class  of  serving  brethren,  by  whom  their  extensive  properties 
were  cultivated  and  managed  without  the  cost  of  hired  labor. 
Churls  of  every  degree,  husbandmen,  shephonla,  swineherds,  me- 
chanics, household  servants,  were  thus  admittetl  into  the  Order, 
imtilthey  constituted  at  least  nine  tenths  of  it^  and  although  these 
were  distinguished  by  a  brown  mantle  in  place  of  the  white  gar- 
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ment  of  the  knights,  and  although  thoy  complainetl  of  the  con- 
tempt and  oppression  with  which  they  were  treated  by  their 
knightly  brethren,  nevertheless,  in  their  relations  with  the  out- 
side world,  they  were  full  members  of  the  <^i*der,  shrouded 
with  its  inviolability  and  entitled  to  all  its  privileges,  which 
they  were  not  likely  by  moderation  to  render  less  otiious  to  the 
community.* 

ius  the  knights  furnished  ample  cause  for  external  hostihty 
and  internal  disquiet,  though  there  is  probably  no  ground  for  the 
accusation  that,in  1229,  they  betrayed  Frederic  II.  to  the  infidel,  and, 
in  1250,  St.  Louis  to  the  Soldan  of  Egy|it.  Yet  Fi^dcm-LL  doubt- 
less had  ample  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  their  conduct  dur- 
ing his  ci*usade,  which  he  revenged  by  exi>elling  them  from  SirPy 
iilJL2^and  confiscating  their_4)rQiierty ;  and  though  ho  recalled 
them  soon  after  and  assumed  to  restore  their  possessions,  he  re- 
tained a  large  portion.  Still,  pious  liberality  continued  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  Order,  though  as  the  Christian  possessions  in  the 


•  Guillcl.  Tyrii  Hist.  Lib.  xvil  c  27;  xx,  31-3.— Gualt.  Mapcs  de  Nagis 
Curislium  Dist.  i.  c.  xx.— Innoc  PP.  HI.  Regest.  x.  121.  Cf.  xv.  131.— Rfegle  ct 
StnUits  BccrcU,  (  173,  p.  380.— Michelct,  Procfca  dca  Tcinpliers,  I.  39 ;  IL  9,  83, 
HO,  IHO-7,  40C-7  (Collection  de  DocuiHonts  intdibi,  Paris,  1841-'>1). 

When,  in  1307,  tlifl  Templara  at  Bcaucairc  were  aeizod,  out  of  sixty  arrested, 
five  were  kniglita,  one  n  priest,  and  fitVy-four  were  serving  brethren ;  in  June,  1310, 
out  of  tbirty-thrce  prisoners  in  the  Chiltcan  d'Alais,  there  were  four  kniglits  and 
one  priest,  with  twenty-eight  serving  brethren  (Vftissette,  IV.  141).  In  the  trinls 
which  have  reached  ua  tlie  proportion  of  knights  is  even  less.  The  ser^-ing  breth- 
ren occasionally  reached  tlie  dignity  of  preceptor;  but  how  little  this  implies  is 
shown  by  the  oxatnination,  in  June,  1310,  of  Giovanni  di  Neritone,  Preceptor 
of  Castello  Villari,  a  serving  brother,  who  spejiks  of  himself  as  "  timplez  tt  no-i 
fictw"  (Schottmiiller,  Dcr  Auagang  dcs  Tern pler-Ord ens,  Berlin,  1887,  n.  125, 
130). 

The  pride  of  birth  in  the  Order  is  illustrated  by  the  rule  that  none  could  be 
admitted  as  knights  except  those  of  knightly  descent.  In  tlie  Statutes  a  case  is 
cited  of  a  knight  who  was  received  as  such ;  those  who  were  of  his  countrj*  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  knight.  lie  was  sent  for  Irom  Antioch  to  a 
chapter  where  this  was  found  to  be  true,  when  the  white  mantle  was  removed 
and  a  brown  one  put  on  him.  Ilis  receptor  was  then  in  Europe,  and  when  lie 
returned  to  Syria  he  was  called  to  account,  lie  justified  himself  by  hU  having 
acted  under  the  orders  of  bis  commander  of  Poitou.  This  was  found  to  be  true ; 
otherwise,  and  but  that  he  was  a  good  knight  {pr<mdoM)^  be  would  have  lost  the 
bftbit  (Rfegle,  §  135,  pp.  46^-3). 
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East  shrank  more  and  more,  people  began  to  attribute  the  ceas^ 
less  misfortunes  to  the  bitter  jealousy  and  animosity  existing  be- 
tween the  rival  Oi-ders  of  tlio  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  which  in 
12-t3  had  broken  out  into  open  wai*  in  Palestine,  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  the  infidel.  A  remedy  was  naturally  sought  in  a  union  of 
the  two  Orders,  together  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  At 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  Gregory  X.  vainly  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect this,  but  the  countervailing  Influences,  including,  it  was  said, 
the  g(jld  of  tlie  brethren,  were  too  powerful.  In  these  repn)aohe3 
perhaps  the  Orders  were  held  to  an  undeserved  accountabihty, 
for  while  their  quarrels  and  the  general  misconduct  of  the  Latins 
in  Palestine  did  much  to  ^vTeck  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the 
real  responsibility  lay  rather  with  tiie  papacy.  When  thousands 
of  heretics  were  sent  as  crustiders  in  punishment,  the  glory  of  the 
service  was  fatally  tarnished.  When  money  raised  and  vows  taken 
for  the  Holy  Land  were  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  the  papal! 
power  in  Italy,  \vhen  the  doctrine  Wiis  publicly  announced  that 
the  home  interests  of  the  Holy  See  were  more  imj^ortant  than  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Supulchre,  the  enthusiasm  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidel  was  chilled.  When  salvation  could  be  gained 
at  almost  an^'  time  by  a  short  term  of  service  near  liome  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Church,  whether  on  the  Weser  or  in  Lombanly, 
the  devotion  which  had  carried  thousands  to  the  Syrian  deserts 
found  a  less  rugged  and  a  safer  path  to  heaven.  It  is  eas}'  thus 
to  understand  how  in  the  development  of  papal  aggrandisement 
through  the  thirteenth  century  i^cruits  and  money  were  lacking  to 
maintain  against  tlie  countless  hordes  of  Tartars  tho  conquests  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  Holy  Land  was 
made  a  penal  settlement  whither  were  sent  the  malefactors  of 
Euroi>e,  rendering  the  Jjitin  colony  a  horde  of  miscreants  whose 
crimes  deserved  and  whose  disorders  invited  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.* 


•  Malt.  Parte,  ann.  1228,  1343  (E<1.  1644,  p.  240,  430).— Maneuct  Ic  Jeune, 
Hist,  dcs  Tcmplicre,  Paris,  1780, 1. 340-1.— Pnitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  60-1.— Mng.  Cbron. 
Bclgic.ann.  1374.— Faucon.  Rcgistresde Boniface ^^IL No.  1601-3,  lGfi7.— Marin. 
Sanutl  Secret.  Fidel.  Lib,  lu.  P.  ix.  c.  1, 2  (Bongars,  H  188-9). 

The  Hospital  was  open  to  the  same  reproaches  as  the  Temple.  In  1288 
Gregory  IX.  vigoronsly  aesailed  thu  Knights  of  St  John  fur  their  abuse  of  the 
privileges  bcBtovrcd  on  them — their  uncUastity  and  the  betrayal  of  the  cause  of 
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With  the  fall  of  Acre,  in  1291,  the  Christians  were  driven 
definitely  from  the  shores  of  Syria,  causing  intense  grief  and  in- 
dignation throughout  Europe.  In  that  disastrous  siege,  brought 
on  by  the  jwrhdy  of  a  band  of  crusaders  who  refused  to  observe 
an  existing  truce,  the  Hospital  won  more  glory  than  the  Temple, 
although  the  Grand  Master,  Guillaume  de  Beaujeu,  had  been  chosen 
to  command  the  defence,  and  fell  bravely  lighting  for  the  cross. 
After  the  surrender  and  massacre,  his  successor,  the  monk  Gaudini, 
sailed  for  Cyprus  with  ten  knights,  the  sole  survivors  of  five  hun- 
dred who  had  held  out  to  the  last.  Again,  not  ^vithout  reason,  the 
cry  went  up  that  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Military  Orders,  and  Nicholas  IV.  promptly  sent  letters 
to  the  kings  and  prelates  of  Christendom  asking  their  opinions  on 
the  project  of  uniting  thera,  in  view  of  the  projected  crusade  which 
was  to  sail  on  St.  John^s  day,  1293,  under  Edward  I.  of  England. 
At  least  one  ailinnative  answer  was  received  from  the  provincial 
council  of  Salzburg,  but  ere  it  reacheil  Rome  Nicholas  was  dead. 
A  long  interregnum,  followed  by  the  election  of  the  hermit  Pier 
Morrone,  put  an  end  to  the  project  for  the  time,  but  it  was  again 


Goil  in  PMcstinc.     IIo  even  iwscrts  that  there  ore  uot  a  few  heretics  among  thorn. 
— Riiynnia.  nnn.  1238»  No.  31-3. 

A  fiirventc  by  a  Templar,  evidently  writtea  soon  after  the  f:iU  of  Acre,  alludes 
bitterly  to  the  sacrifice  made  of  the  Holy  Land  in  favor  of  the  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  the  Holy  See— 

"  Lo  pupa  fa  dc  perdon  gmn  largiiczft 
Contr'  Alanmus  ab  Aries  o  Frances; 
£  sal  tnest  nos  mostraoi  gran  cobeezft, 
Quiir  nostras  crotz  van  per  crotz  de  torncs; 
E  qui  vol  canyar  Romania 
Per  la  guorra  do  LornhnnJia? 
Nostres  Icgatz,  don  yen  vos  die  per  ver 
Qu'els  Tcudon  Dieu  el  perdon  per  aver." — 

HcycT^  lifcueil  iTancifn*  TfctUs^p.  96. 
It  is  also  to  be  bomo  iu  mind  that  indulgences  were  vulgarized  in  many  other 
ways.  When  St.  Francis  nnnounccd  to  Flonorius  HI.  tliat  Christ  had  sent  him  to 
obtain  plenary  pardons  for  tho&c  who  should  visit  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  di 
PorziuDcohi,  the  cardinals  at  once  objected  that  this  would  nullify  the  indulgences 
for  thu  Iloly  Land,  and  Ilonorius  thereupon  limited  the  PortiuncuLi  indulgence 
to  the  twenty-four  honra  commencing  with  the  vespers  of  August  1. — Aiaom, 
Lcgenda  S.  Fmncisci,  Append,  c.  xxxiii 
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takon  up  by  Boniface  YIIL,  to  be  interrupted  and  laid  aside,  prob- 
ably by  his  engrossing  quarrel  with  Philippo  lo  Bel.  "What  was 
the  drift  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  is  probably  reflected  in  a 
tract  on  the  recovery  of  the  Holv  Land  aildressed  to  Edward  L 
It  is  there  proposed  that  the  two  Orders,  whose  scandalous  quar- 
rels have  rendered  them  the  object  of  scorn,  shall  be  fused  together 
and  confined  to  their  eastern  possessions,  which  should  be  sufficient 
for  then*  supjwrt,  while  their  combined  revenues  from  their  west- 
em  property,  estimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand  livres  Toumois 
per  annum,  be  employed  to  further  the  crusade.  Evidently  tlie 
idea  was  spreading  that  their  wealth  could  bo  seized  and  used  to 
better  purpose  than  it  was  likely  to  be  in  their  hands.* 

Thus  the  Order  was  somewhat  discredited  in  popular  estima- 
tion when,  in  1207,  Jacques  do  Molay,  whose  terrible  fate  has  cast 
a  sombre  shadow  over  his  name  through  the  centuries,  was  elected 
Grand  Master,  after  a  vigorous  and  bitter  opposition  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Ilugues  de  Peraud.  A  few  years  of  earnest  struggle  to 
regain  a  foothold  in  Palestine  seemed  to  exhaust  the  energy  and 
resources  of  the  Order,  and  it  became  quiescent  in  Cyprus.  Its 
next  exploit,  though  not  official,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  conciliate 
public  opinion.  Charles  do  Yalois,  the  evil  genius  of  his  brother 
Philippe  le  Bel,  and  of  his  nephews,  in  1300  married  Catherine, 
granddaughter  of  Baldwin  II.  of  Constantinople,  and  titular  em- 
press. In  1300  he  proposed  to  make  good  his  wife's  claims  on 
the  imperial  throne,  and  ho  found  a  ready  instrument  in  Clement 
v.,  who  persuaded  himself  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  a  weak- 
ening of  Cliristianity  in  the  East,  but  a  means  of  recovering  Pales- 
tine, or  at  least  of  re<lucing  the  Greek  Church  to  subjection.  lie 
therefore  endeavored  to  unite  the  Italian  republics  and  princes  in 
this  cnisade  against  Christians.  Charles  II.  of  Naples  imdertook 
an  expedition  in  conjunction  with  the  Templars.  A  fleet  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Roger,  a  Templar  of  high  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  audacity.  It  captured  Thessalonica,  but  in  place 
of  actively  pursuing  Andronicus  II.,  the  Templars  tamed  their 


•  Mansuct,  op.  cit.  IT.  101, 133.— Do  Excidio  Urbis  Acconis  (Martenc  Ampl. 
CoH.  V.  757).— Raynald.  ann.  1201,  No.  30,  31.— Ajxhives  Nat,  du  France,  J.  481, 
No.  40.— Chron.  Salisburg.  ann.  1291  (Canisii  et  Basaage  m.  ii.  489).— AnnaL 
Ebcrhard.  Altabcns.  (lb.  IV.  229).- De  Rccuperationc  Tcrrse  Sonctse  (BoDgaro,  IL 
820-1). 
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arms  against  the  Latin  princes  of  Greece,  ravaged  cruelly  the  shores 
of  Thrace  and  the  Morea,  and  returned  with  immense  booty,  hav- 
ing ai'oused  enmities  which  were  an  element  in  their  downfall.  In 
contrast  to  this  the  Hospitallers  were  acquiring  fresh  renown  as 
the  champions  of  Christ  by  galhintly  conquering,  after  a  four 
years'  struggle,  the  island  of  Rhotles,  in  which  they  so  long  main- 
tained! the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  In  1306  Clement 
V.  sent  for  de  Molay  and  Guillaume  de  ViUaret,  Grand  Master  of 
the  IIo8]>itallers,  to  consult  about  a  new  crusade  and  the  often  dis- 
cussed project  of  the  union  of  the  Orders.  He  told  them  to  come 
as  secretly  ns  possible,  but  while  the  Hospitaller,  engrossed  with 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  excused  himself,  de  Molay 
came  in  state,  with  a  retinue  of  sixty  knights,  and  manifested  no 
intention  of  returning  to  his  station  in  the  East.  This  well  might 
arouse  the  question  whether  the  Templars  were  about  to  abandon 
their  sphere  of  duty,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  ambitious  schemes 
which  might  lead  them  to  transfer  their  headquarters  to  France. 
The  Teutonic  knights  in  withdrawing  from  the  East  were  carving 
out  for  themselves  a  kingdom  amid  the  Pagans  of  northeastern 
Europe.    Had  tlie  Templars  any  sim^ar  aspirations  nearer  home  ?  * 


•  naynakl.  nnn.  180C,  No.  3-5,  12.--Rc^'cst.  Clement.  TP.  V.  (Ed.  Benedict  T. 
I.  pp.  40-40;  T.  n.  p.  55,  53,  Uomce,  1895-0).— Mansnct.  op.  cit.  II.  132.— Raj. 
nonoril,  Monuments  historiciuea  relatifa  &  la  ConJamnnliou  des  Chevaliers  du  Tem- 
ple, Paris,  1813,  pp.  17,40. 

Tliu  summons  to  tlie  Grand  Master  of  the  ITospital  is  dated  June  0,  1306, 
(Rcgeat.  Clem.  PP.  V.  T.  I.  p.  100).  That  to  de  Molay  was  probably  issued  at  the 
same  time.  From  some  briefs  of  Clement,  June  13, 1306,  in  favor  of  Humbert 
BUnc,  Preceptor  of  Auvcrgne,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  some 
crusading  enterprise  (Ibid.  pp.  101-2),  probably  iu  connection  with  the  attempt 
of  Charles  of  Valois.  Wlien  Tlugucs  dc  Peraud,  however,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Order  were  about  to  sail,  in  November,  Clement  retained  them  (lb.  T.  II  p.  5). 

It  has  ratber  been  the  fashion  with  biBtorians  to  assume  that  de  Molay  trans- 
ferred the  headquarters  of  the  Order  from  Cyprus  to  Paris.  Tct  when  the  papal 
orders  for  arrest  reached  Cyprus,  on  May  27, 1308,  the  marshal,  draper,  imd  treas- 
urer surrendered  themselves  with  others,  showing  that  there  had  been  no  thought 
of  removing  the  active  administration  of  the  Order. — (Dupuy,  TraiteE  eonoernant 
rHistoiro  de  France,  Ed.  1700,  pp.  63,  133).  Uaimbaut  do  Caron,  Preceptor  of 
Cyprus,  apparently  bad  accompanied  de  Mntay,  and  was  arrested  with  hira  in  tho 
Temple  of  Paris  (Proc&s  dca  Tcmpliere,  II.  374),  but  with  thU  •XOtplloa  ail  the 
principal  knights  seized  were  only  loctil  dignitaries. 

I  think  also  that  Schottmiiller  (Bcr  Untergang  des  Tcmplcr-Ordcns,  Berlin, 
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Suspicions  of  the  kind  might  not  unnaturally  bo  excited,  and 
yet  be  "wholly  without  foundation.  Modern  writers  have  exer- 
cised their  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  that  there  was  a  plot  on  hand 
for  the  Templars  to  seize  the  south  of  Fnince  and  erect  it  into  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  Order  had  early  multiplied  rapidly 
in  the  provinces  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone ;  it  is  assumed 
that  they  were  deeply  tinctured  with  Catharism,  and  held  relations 
with  tiie  concealed  heretics  in  those  regions.  Ail  this  is  the  sheer- 
est assumption  without  the  sliglitest  foundation.  There  was  not 
a  trace  of  Catharisra  in  the  Order,*  and  we  have  seen  how  by  tins 
time  the  Cathari  of  Languedoc  had  been  virtually  exterminated, 
and  how  the  land  had  been  Gallicize<l  by  the  Inquisition.  Such 
an  alliance  would  have  been  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength, 
for  it  would  have  brought  upon  them  all  Europe  in  anns,  and  had 
there  been  a  shred  of  evidence  to  that  effect,  Philippe  le  Bel  would 
have  made  the  most  of  it.  Neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  they 
were  intriguing  with  the  discontented],  orthodox  population.  Ber- 
nartl  Delicicux  and  the  Carcassais  would  never  have  turned  to  the 
feeble  Fcrrand  of  Majorca  if  they  could  have  summoned  to  their 
assistance  the  powerful  Onler  of  the  Temple.  Yet  even  the  Onler 
of  the  Temple,  however  great  might  have  been  its  aggregate,  was 
fatally  weakened  for  such  ambitious  projects  by  being  scattered 
in  isolated  fragments  over  the  whole  extent  of  Europe ;  and  its 
inability'  to  concentrate  its  forces  for  either  aggression  or  defence 
was  shown  when  it  surrendered  with  scarce  an  effort  at  self-pres- 
ervation in  one  country  after  another.  Besides,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  numerous  and  wealthy  as  has  been  popularly  supposed. 
The  dramatic  circumstances  of  its  destruction  have  inHamed  the 
imagination  of  all  who  have  written  about  it,  leading  to  a  not  un- 
natural exaggeration  in  contrasting  its  ])rosperity  and  its  misery. 
An  anon^Tiious  contem}x>rary  tells  us  that  the  Templars  were  so 


1887, 1.  66,99;  11.  88)  sufficiently  proves  tlie  iiicreaibility  of  ihu  atory  of  tlie  im- 
mense Iriiasuro  brought  to  Franco  by  <\q  Molay,  and  ho  further  points  out  (I.  08) 
tbnt  tho  presorration  of  the  archives  of  the  Order  in  MaltA  sho^s  that  they  coulU 
Dot  bave  been  removed  to  France, 

"  Perliftps  the  most  dotuilod  and  Authoritative  coDtcmporary  account  of  the 
downfnU  of  tbo  Templars  h  that  of  Bernard  Qui  (Flor.  Chronic,  ap.  Bouquet 
XXI.  710  eq([.).  It  ia  impossible  to  doubt  that  had  there  been  anything  savoring 
of  Catharism  in  the  Order  ho  would  have  scented  it  out  and  alluded  to  it. 
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rich  and  powerful  that  they  could  scarce  hare  been  suppressed  but 
for  the  secret  and  sudden  movement  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  Yillani, 
who  Wiia  also  a  contemporary,  says  that  their  power  and  wealtJ 
were  well-nigh  incomputable.  As  time  went  on  conceptions 
came  magnified  by  distance.  Trithemius  assures  us  that  it  was  tho 
richest  of  all  the  monastic  Orders,  not  only  in  gold  and  silver,  but 
in  its  vast  dominions,  towns  and  castles  in  all  the  lands  of  Europe. 
Modem  writers  have  even  exceeded  this  in  their  efforts  to  present 
definite  figures.  Maillard  de  Chambure  assumes  that  at  the  time 
of  its  downfall  it  numbered  thirty  thousand  knights  with  a  revenue 
of  eight  milhon  livres  Tournois.  Wilcke  estimates  its  income  at 
twent}'  million  thalcrs  of  modern  money,  and  asserts  that  in  France 
alone  it  could  keep  in  the  field  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  cavaliers. 
Zoclder  calculates  its  income  at  fifty-four  milhons  of  francs,  and 
that  it  numbered  twenty  thousand  knights.  Even  the  cautious 
Havomann  echoes  the  extravagant  statement  that  in  wealth  and 
power  it  could  rival  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  while  Schott- 
m  idler  assumes  that  in  France  alone  there  were  fiiteen  thousand 
brethi-en,  and  over  twenty  thousand  in  the  whole  Order.* 

The  i>eculiar  secrecy  in  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  Order  were 
shrouded  renders  such  estimates  purely  conjectural.  As  to  num- 
bers, it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  great  body  of  members  were 
serving  brethren,  not  fighting-men — herdsmen,  husbandmen,  and 
menials  employed  on  tlic  lands  and  in  tho  houses  of  the  knights, 
and  adding  little  to  their  effective  force.  "Wlien  they  considered  it 
a  legitimate  IxKtst  tliat  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  of 
their  active  existence  twentj^  thousand  of  the  brethren  had  j>er- 
ishcd  in  Palestine,  we  can  see  that  at  no  time  could  the  roll  of 
knights  have  exceeded  a  few  thousand  at  most.  At  the  Council 
of  Vienne  tho  dissolution  of  tlie  Onler  was  urged  on  tho  ground 
that  more  than  two  thousand  depositions  of  witnesses  had  been 
taken,  and  as  these  depositions  covered  virtually  all  the  prisoners 


•  'Wilcke,  Geacliichtc  dcs  Ordcns  dcr  TcmpclhcrrcD,  II.  Ausgabe,  1860,  U.  51, 
103-4,  183.— Cliron.  Anonymo  (Bouquet,  XXL  14&>— ViUftni  Cron.  vm.  92.— 
Mag.  Chron.  Belgic.  (Pistor.  IIL  155).— Trithem.  Chron.  Hireaug.  onn.  1807.— 
neglect  Statuta  secrets. p. 64. —Rcal-Encyklop.  XV.  806.— navcmann, Gcacbicbto 
des  Ausgfmgs  dcs  Tcmpelhcrreuordcna,  Stuttgart,  1846,  p.  105.— ScliottinuUeTi 
Op.  dt.  L  236,  60S. 
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examined  in  France,  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  whose 
evidence  could  be  used,  it  shows  that  the  whole  number  can  only 
have  been  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  had  been  general- 
ly imagined.  Cyprus  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Order  after  the 
fall  of  Acre,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  there  were  but  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  members  there  of  all  ranks,  and  the  numbers 
with  which  we  meet  in  the  trials  everywhere  are  ludicrously  out 
of  proportion  with  the  enormous  total  jwpularly  attributed  to 
the  Onler.  A  contemporary,  of  warmly  papalist  sympathies,  ex- 
presses his  grief  at  the  penalties  righteously  incurred  by  fifteen 
thousand  champions  of  Christ,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  approxi- 
mate guess  at  the  existing  number;  and  if  among  these  we  assume 
fifteen  hunilred  knights,  we  shall  probably  be  rather  over  than  un- 
der the  reality.  As  for  the  wealth  of  the  Order,  in  the  general  ef- 
fort to  appropriate  its  possessions  it  was  every  one's  interest  to  con- 
ceal the  details  of  the  aggregate,  but  we  chance  to  have  a  standard 
which  shows  that  the  estimates  of  its  supererainent  riches  are  gross- 
ly exaggerate.  In  1244  ^latthew  Paris  states  that  it  |>ossessed 
throughout  Christendom  nine  thousand  manors,  while  the  Hospi- 
tallers had  nineteen  thousand.  Nowhere  was  it  more  prosj:>erous 
than  in  Aquitaine,  and  about  the  year  1300,  in  a  computation  of  a 
tithe  granted  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the  province  of  Bonleaux,  the 
Templars  are  set  down  at  six  thousand  li^Tos,  the  Hosjwtallers  at 
the  same,  while  the  Cistercians  are  registered  for  twelve  thousand. 
In  the  accounts  of  a  royal  collector  in  1293  there  are  specified  in 
Auvergne  fourteen  Temple  preceptories,  paying  in  ail  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  livrcs,  while  tho  prcceptories  of  the  Hospital- 
lers number  twenty-four,  with  a  payment  of  three  huntbed  and 
sixty-four  Uvres.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  contemporary 
writer  estunates  the  combined  revenues  of  tho  two  Ordci"S  at  eight 
hundred  thousand  livres  Tournois  per  annum,  and  of  this  tho  larger 
portion  probably  belonged  to  tho  Hospital  * 


•  Procfes  des  Templiere,  L  144.— RajunW.  nun.  1307,  No.  12;  nnn.  1311,  No. 
68.— SchottmaUcr,  op.  cit.  I.  465.— Ferreti  Vicentini  Uht.  (Muratori  8.  R  I.  IX. 
1018).— Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1S44  (p.  417).— Dom  Bouquet,  XXI.  545.— Cbassaing, 
Bpicilegium  Brivatense,  pp.  212-13. 

Ad  illustration  of  tho  exaggerations  carrent  as  to  the  Templars  is  «cen  in  the 
oasertion,  coufideotly  made,  that  in  Roussillon  and  Ccrdagnc  the  Order  owned 
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Yet  the  wealth  of  the  Order  was  more  than  sufBcient  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  royal  freebooters,  and  its  power  and  privileges 
quite  enough  to  arouso  distrust  in  the  mmd  of  a  less  suspicious 
des])ot  than  Phihppe  le  BeL  Many  ingenious  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  his  action,  but  they  are  superfluous.  In  his 
qnarrel  with  Boniface  VIIL,  though  the  Templars  were  accused 
of  secretly  sending  money  to  liorae  in  defiance  of  his  prohihition, 
they  stood  by  him  and  signed  an  act  approving  and  confirming 
the  assembly  of  the  Louvre  in  June»  1303,  where  Boniface  was  for- 
mally accused  of  heresy,  and  an  api>eal  was  made  to  a  future 
council  to  be  assembled  on  the  subject.  So  cowlial,  in  fact,  was  the 
understanding  between  the  king  and  the  Templars  that  royal  let- 
ters of  July  10,  1303,  show  that  tlic  collection  of  all  the  roytil  rev- 
enues throughout  France  was  intrusted  to  Ilugues  de  Peraud,  the 
Visitor  of  France,  who  had  narrowly  missed  obtaining  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Onler.  In  June,  1304,  Philippe  confirmed  all 
their  privileges,  and  in  October  he  issued  an  Ordonnance  granting 
them  additional  ones  and  si)eaking  of  their  merits  in  terms  of 
warm  a]>prooiation.  Tliey  lent  him,  in  1290,  the  enormous  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  livres  for  the  dowrj*"  of  his  sister.  As  late 
as  1306,  when  Ilugues  de  Peraud  bad  suffered  a  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand silver  marks  de})osited  with  Toramaso  and  Vanno  Mozzi,  Flor 
entine  bankers»  who  fraudulently  disappeared,  Philippe  promptly 
intenened  and  ortlcred  restitution  of  the  sum  by  Airaon,  Abbot  of 
S.  Antoine,  who  liad  gcme  security  for  the  bankers.  "Wlien  in  his 
extreme  financial  straits  he  debased  the  coinage  until  a  popular 
insurrection  was  excited  in  Paris,  it  was  in  the  Temple  that  ho 
took  refuge,  and  it  was  the  Templars  that  defended  him  against 
the  assaults  of  the  mob.  But  these  very  obligations  were  too  great 
to  be  incurred  by  a  monarch  who  was  striving  to  render  himself 
absolute,  and  the  recollection  of  them  could  hai'dly  fail  to  suggest 
that  the  Onler  was  a  dangerous  factor  in  a  kingdom  where  feudal; 


liulf  tbc  land,  while  an  examination  of  its  Cartulary  showa  that  in  reality  it  pos- 
sessed but  four  lordsbipa,  together  with  fragmentary  rights  over  rents,  tithes,  or 
villeins  in  seventy  otlicr  places,  A  single  abbey,  that  of  &t.  Michel  de  Cuxa, 
pOMesaed  thirty  lordships  and  sJuiilar  nglits  in  two  hundred  other  places,  and 
there  Tverc  two  other  abbeys,  Aries,  and  Cornelia  de  Confient,  each  richer  than 
the  Temi)lar8,— AUart,  Bulletin  de  la  SocifiUS  Agricolc,  Scientifique  et  Litt^raire 
des  Pyrgn£e8  OricntaIcs,T.  XV.  pp.  107-S. 
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institutions  \rere  being  converted  into  a  despotism.  While  it 
might  not  have  strength  to  sever  a  portion  of  the  provinces  and 
erect  an  independent  principality,  it  might  at  any  moment  become 
a  disagreeable  element  in  a  contest  with  the  great  feudatories  to 
whom  the  knights  were  bound  by  common  8ym{)athies  and  inter- 
ests. He  was  engaged  in  i-educing  them  to  subjection  by  the  ox- 
tension  of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  the  Tem]>lar8  were  subject 
to  no  jurisdiction  save  that  of  the  Iloly  See.  They  were  not  his 
subjects ;  they  owed  him  no  obedience  or  allegiance ;  he  could  not 
suimnon  them  to  j)erforin  niiUtary  service  us  ho  could  his  bishops, 
but  tlicy  enjoyed  tlio  i*iglit  to  declare  war  anil  make  peace  on  their 
own  account  without  responsibility  to  any  one ;  they  were  clothed 
in  all  the  personal  inviolability  of  ecclesiastics,  and  he  possessed  no 
means  of  control  over  them  as  he  did  with  the  luerarchy  of  the 
Gallican  Church.  Thoy  were  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  tolls  and 
customs  dues;  their  lands  contributed  nothing  to  his  necessities, 
save  when  ho  could  wring  from  the  popo  the  concession  of  a  tithe. 
While  thus  in  every  way  independent  of  him,  they  wei*e  bound  by 
rules  of  the  blindest  and  most  submissive  obedience  to  their  own 
superior.  The  command  of  the  Master  was  received  as  an  order 
from  God ;  no  member  could  have  a  lock  upon  a  toag  or  trunk, 
could  bathe  or  let  blood,  could  open  a  letter  from  a  kinsman  with- 
out permission  of  his  commander,  and  any  disol>edience  forfeited 
the  habit  and  entailed  imprisonment  in  chains,  with  its  indelible 
disabilities.  It  is  true  that  in  1295  there  had  been  symptoms  of 
turbulence  in  the  Order,  when  the  intervention  of  Boniface  VIII. 
was  required  to  enforce  subjection  to  the  Master,  but  this  had 
passed  away,  and  the  discipline  within  its  ranlis  was  a  rehgious 
obhgation  which  rendered  it  vastly  more  efficient  for  action  than 
the  clastic  allegiance  of  the  vassid  to  his  seigneur.  Such  a  body 
of  armed  warriors  Avas  an  anomaly  in  a  feudal  organization,  and 
when  the  Templars  seemed  to  have  abandoned  their  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  East,  Philippe,  in  view  of  their  wealth  and  numbers 
in  Finance,  may  well  have  regai*ded  them  as  a  possible  oljstacle  to 
his  scliemes  of  monarchical  aggrandizement  to  bo  got  rid  of  at  tho 
first  favorable  moment.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 
had  endeavored  to  piit  a  stop  to  tlio  ])erpetual  auijuisitions  of  both 
the  reiigious  Orders  and  the  Templai-a,  through  which  increasing 
bodies  of  land  were  falling  under  mainmorte,  and  the  fruitlessness 
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of  the  effort  must  have  strengthened  his  convictions  of  its  m 
sitj.  If  it  be  asked  why  he  attacked  the  Templars  rather  than  the 
Hos})itallers,  the  answer  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Temple  was  the  weaker  of  the  two,  wliile  the  secrecy  shroud- 
ing its  ritual  rendered  it  an  object  of  popular  suspicion.* 

Walsingham  asserts  that  Philippe's  design  in  assailing  the  Tem- 
plars was  to  procuiv  for  one  of  liis  younger  sons  the  title  of  King  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  Templar  possessions  as  an  appanage.  Such  a 
project  was  completely  within  the  line  of  thought  of  the  time,  and 
would  have  resulted  in  precipitating  Europe  anew  upon  Syria.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  a  motive  at  the  outset,  and  was  gravely 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  favor  of  Phihppo  le  I-ong, 
but  it  is  evident  that  no  sovereign  outside  of  France  would  have 
permitted  the  Templar  dominions  within  his  territories  to  pasfl' 
under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the  aspiring  house  of  Capet.t 

For  the  exphination  of  Philippe's  action,  however,  we  need 
hardly  look  further  than  to  financial  considerations.  He  was  in 
desperate  straits  for  money  to  meet  the  endless  drain  of  the  Flem- 
ish war.  He  had  imposetl  taxes  until  some  of  his  subjects  were  in 
revolt,  and  others  were  on  the  verge  of  it.  He  had  debased  the 
currency  until  he  earned  the  name  of  the  Counterfeiter,  had  foimd 
himself  utterly  unable  to  redeem  his  promises,  and  had  discovered 
by  ex])erience  that  of  all  financial  devices  it  was  the  most  costly, 
and  minous.  llis  i*esourccs  were  exhausted  and  his  scruples  were' 
few.  The  stream  of  confiscations  from  Languedoc  was  beginning  to 
run  dry,  while  the  sums  which  it  had  siii>plied  to  the  royal  treasury 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  shown  the  profit  which  was  de- 
rivable from  well-apphed  persecution  of  heresy.    He  had  just  car- 


•  Du  Puy,  Hist,  dn  Differend,  PretiTes,  pp.  13ft-7,— BtiuJouin,  l/OttPes  intditoftl 
de Philippe  Ic  Del,  p.  1C3.— Mftillfljd  tie Cbambure.  p.  61.~Grflnclo.s  Clironiques^V/ 
178._RajTioufux!,  pp.  14, 21."-Rymcr,  I.  30.— Rogert.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  I.  p.  1»2 
(Ea.  Bcneaict.  Rorme,  1885).— Pnitz,  pp.  23,  31,  38.  40,  49,  61-2,  59,  76,  78.  79, 
80.— Rftgle  ct  Statut3,  §  20,  p.  226 ;  §  58,  pp.  249.  254  ;  §  120,  pp.  403-1.— Thorn aa, 
Rcgistrcs  de  Bonifucc  VIU.  T.  I.  No.  400.— Dauaouin,  op.  cit.  p.  212. 

ScliottinUllcr  (Der  UntcrgaDg  des  Templcr-Ordens.  Berlio,  18S7,  I  65)  con- 
jocturea  tliat  the  loan  of  five  handred  thousand  lirres  to  Philippe  is  proltably  & 
popular  error  arising  from  the  intervention  of  the  Templon  ai  bankers  in  the 
payment  of  the  dowry. 

t  D'Argentrfe  1. 1.  280.— Wilcke, op.  cit.  II.  304-0. 
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Tied  out  a  financial  expedient  of  the  same  kind  as  his  dealings  with 
the  Templars,  by  arresting  all  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  simultane- 
ously, stripping  them  of  their  property,  and  banishing  them  under 
pain  of  death.  A  memomndum  of  questions  for  consideration, 
still  preserved  in  the  Tresor  des  Chartres,  shows  that  he  ex]>«5cted 
to  benefit  in  the  same  way  from  the  confiscation  of  tlie  Templar 
possessions,  while,  as  we  shall  see,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that 
these,  as  ecclesiastical  property,  were  subject  to  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  Church.* 

The  stories  about  Squin  de  Florian,  a  renegade  Templar,  and 
Noffo  Dei,  a  wicked  Florentine,  both  condemned  to  death  and  con- 
cocting the  accusations  to  save  themselves,  are  probably  but  the 
conception  of  an  imaginative  chronicler,  handed  down  from  one 
annalist  to  another.f  Such  sj)ecial  interposition  was  wholly  un- 
necessary. The  foohsh  secrecy  in  which  the  Templars  envelo|>ed 
their  proceedings  was  a  natui*al  stimulus  of  pojiular  curiosity  and 
suspicion.  Alone  among  i-eligious  Orders,  the  ceremonies  of  recep- 
tion were  conducted  in  the  strictest  privacy ;  chapters  were  held 
at  daybreak  with  doors  closely  guarded,  and  no  participant  was 
allowetl  to  speak  of  wliat  was  done,  even  to  a  fellow-Ternj)lar  not 
concerned  in  the  clmpter,  under  the  heaviest  |)emdty  known — that 
of  expulsion.  That  this  should  lead  to  gossip  and  stories  of  rites 
too  repulsive  and  hideous  to  bear  the  light  was  inevitable.  It  was 
the  one  damaging  fact  against  them,  and  wlien  Humbert  Blanc, 
Preceptor  of  Auvergne,  was  asked  on  his  trial  why  such  secrecy 
w;is  deserved  if  they  hail  nothing  to  conceid,  he  could  only  an- 
swer "through  folly.'*  Thus  it  was  common  I'eport  that  the  neo- 
phyte was  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  kissing  the  ]>osterioi'8 
of  his  preceptor — a  report  which  the  Ilospitallei's  took  special 
pleasure  in  circulating.  That  unnatural  lusts  should  be  attributed 
to  the  Onler  is  easily  understood,  for  it  was  a  prevalent  vice  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  one  to  which  monastic  communities  were  eepe- 

t*  Guill.  Nangiric.  Coutin.  ann.  1300. — VaisscUc,  IV.  185.— RaynoiianJ,  p.  24, 
t  VUIani,  Crou.  viii.  02.— Amalr.  Augorii  Vit.  Clem.  V.  (Muratori  8.  It.  I.  III. 
n.  443-44).— S.  Aatonini  Hist.  (DVirgentrt  I.  i.  281).— Trithem,  Chron.  Hirsaug. 
ana.  1307. —  RnynaUK  nnn.  1307,  No.  12.  The  bcet-informcf*  contcmpomrica, 
Bernard  Qui,  the  Continuntioa  of  Xan^a,  Jean  dc  S.  Victor^thc  Grandcft  Chro* 
niqncfl,  say  nothing  about  this  story. 
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cially  subject;  as  recently  as  1292  a  horrible  scandal  of  this  kind 
had  led  to  the  banishment  of  many  professors  and  theologians  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  Darker  rumors  were  not  lacking  of  un- 
christian practices  introtluced  in  the  Order  by  a  Grand  Master 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  and  procuring  Ids  release 
under  promise  of  rendering  them  obligatory  on  the  members. 
There  was  also  a  legend  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Order  two 
Templars  were  riding  on  one  horse  in  a  battle  beyond  seas.  The 
one  in  fmnt  recommended  himself  to  Christ  and  was  sorely 
wounded ;  the  one  behind  recommended  himself  to  him  who  best 
could  help,  and  he  escaped.  The  latter  was  said  to  bo  the  demon 
in  human  shape  who  told  his  wounded  comrade  that  if  he  would 
behove  him  the  Oixler  would  grow  in  wealth  and  power.  The 
Templar  was  seduced,  and  thence  came  error  and  unbelief  into  the 
organization.  We  have  seen  how  readily  such  stories  obtained 
credence  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  how  they  grew  and  became 
embroidorc<l  with  the  most  fantastic  details.  The  public  mind 
was  ripe  to  believe  anything  of  the  Templars ;  a  spark  only  was 
needed  to  produce  a  conflagration.* 


•  Ittglc  ct  Staiuts  secrets,  §SI,  p.  3U;  §124,  p.  448.— Wilkins  Concilia  IT. 
338.— Proc&a  ties  Tcmplicra,  I.  180-7, 45-4;  II.  130,153,105-6,223,440,445,471. 
— S.  Damiani  Lib.  Goraorrhian.— (luilld.  Xangiac.  ann.  1100. — Alnni  tic  Insulis 
Lib.  tlo  Planctu  Naluroj. — Gualt.  Mapea  de  Nagis  Curialium  i.  xxir. — Predicho 
del  B.  Frd  Giordano  da  Rivalto,  Firenre,  1631,1.  230.— Rcgcst.  Clement,  PP.  V.  T. 
V.  p.  25»  (Ed.  Bcncdictin.  Romrc,  1887).— Alvar.  Pelag.  dc  Planet  Ecclcs.  Lib.  n. 
Art.  ii.  fol.  Ixxxiii. — Mfemoirea  do  Jncquc3  Du  Clcrcq,  Liv.  iir.  ch.  42;  Liv.  rv, 
ch.  8. — Rogeri  Bacon  Compend.  Studii  Philosophim  cap.  ii.  (SI.  R.  Scries  L  419). 

Unnatural  crime  was  subject  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  the  pnnisbment 
■was  burning  alive  (T^^a  Ancicn  Cout.  de  Brctagne,  Art.  112, 142  ap.  Bourdot  de 
Richcbourg,  IV.  227,  232.— Stntuta  Criminalia  Mediolani  e  tenebris  in  lucem 
cditft,  cap.  51,  Bergomi,  1594).  An  instance  of  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  by 
secular  justice  is  recorded  at  Bourgca  in  1445  (Jean  Chartier,  Hist,  de  Charles 
Vn.  Ed.  Godcfroy,  p.  72),  and  another  at  Zurich  in  1483  (V.  Anshelm,  Die  Bemer 
Chronik,  Bern,  1884,  L  221),  though  in  1451  Nicholas  V.  had  subjected  the  crime 
to  the  Inquisition  {RipoU  III.  801).  D'ArgentrC  sajs  "Hcec  popna  toto  regno  et 
vulgo  Btatutis  ItnliiD  indicitur  per  civitates,  sed  pene  irritis  lepbus"  (Comment. 
Conauptud.  Due.  Britaun.  p.  1810).  In  England  it  was  &  secular  crime,  punish- 
Mo  by  burning  alive  (Home,  Myrror  of  Justice,  cap.  nr.  §  14)  and  in  Spain  by 
castration  and  lapidation  (El  Fuero  real  de  Espafia,  Lib.  rv.  Tit.  ix.  1.  2). 

Tlic  gossiping  experiences  in  Syria  and  Italy  of  Antonio  Sicci  da  VcrcclU,  as 
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Philippe's  ministers  and  agents — Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  Guil- 
laume  de  Plaisian,  Renaud  de  Roye,  and  Enguerrand  de  Marigny 
— were  quite  fitted  to  appreciate  such  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
the  royal  exchequer,  nor  could  they  be  at  a  loss  in  finiling  testi- 
mony upon  which  to  frame  a  formidable  list  of  charges,  for  we 
have  ab^eady  seen  how  readily  evidence  was  procured  from  n]h 
parently  respectable  witnesses  convicting  Boniface  VIII.  of  crimes 
equally  atrocious.  In  the  present  case  the  task  was  easier :  the 
Templars  could  have  been  no  exception  to  the  general  deraorahza- 
tion  of  the  monastic  Orders,  and  in  their  ranks  there  must  have 
been  many  desperate  adventurers,  ready  for  any  crime  that  would 
bring  a  profit.  Expelled  members  there  were  in  plenty  who  had 
been  ejected  for  their  misdeeds,  and  who  could  lose  nothing  by 
gratifying  their  resentments.  Apostates  also  were  there  who  had 
fled  from  the  Order  and  were  liable  to  imprisonment  if  caught, 
besides  the  crowd  of  worthless  ribalds  whom  the  royal  agents 
could  always  secure  when  evidence  for  any  purpose  was  wanted. 
These  were  quietly  collected  by  Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  and  kept 
in  the  greatest  secrecy  at  Corbeil  under  charge  of  the  Dominican, 
Humbert.  Heresy  was,  of  course,  the  most  available  charge  to 
bring.  The  Inquisition  was  there  as  an  unfailing  instrument  to 
secure  conviction.  Popular  rumor,  no  matter  by  whom  affirmed, 
was  sufficient  to  require  arrest  and  trial,  and  when  once  on  trial 
there  were  few  indeed  from  whom  the  inquisitorial  process  could 
not  wring  conviction.  When  onco  the  attempt  was  determined 
upon  the  restdt  was  inevitable.* 

Still,  the  attempt  could  not  be  successful  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Clement  V.,  for  the  inquisitorial  courts,  both  of  the  Holy 
Office  and  of  the  bishops,  were  under  papal  control,  and,  besides, 
public  opinion  would  require  that  the  guilt  of  the  Order  should 


related  before  the  papal  commtasioD  in  March,  1311,  show  the  popular  belief 
that  there  was  a  terrible  secret  in  the  Order  which  none  of  its  members  dared 
reveal  (Procfe,  I.  644-5). 

It  ifl  perhaps  a  coincidcnCD  that  in  1307  the  Teutonic  Order  was  Ukcwise  ac- 
cnsed  of  heresy  by  the  Archbishop  of  Riga.  Its  Grand  Master,  Carl  Deffiirt,  was 
summoned  by  Clement,  and  with  difficulty  averted  from  his  Order  the  fate  of  the 
Templars.— Wilckc,  n.  Il8. 

*  Procbs  dca  Tcmpliors,  L  80, 168.~CbroQ.  Anonyme  (Bouquet,  XXL  187}.— 
Joann.  de  8.  Victor.  (Bouquet,  XSI.  540-50). 
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be  proved  in  other  lands  besides  Franco.  To  enable  Philippe  to 
enjoy  the  expected  confiscations  in  his  own  dominions,  confis- 
cation must  be  general  throughout  Europe,  and  for  this  the  co- 
operation of  the  Holy  See  was  essential  Clement  Bul)sequently  de- 
clared that  Philippe  broached  the  subject  to  him  in  all  its  details 
before  his  coronation  at  Lyons,  November  14, 1305,*  but  the  papal 
bulls  throughout  the  whole  matter  arc  so  infected  with  mendacity 
that  slender  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  statements.  Doubt- 
less there  was  some  discussion  about  the  current  reports  defaming 
the  Order,  but  Clement  is  probabl}""  not  subject  to  the  imputation 
■which  historians  have  thrown  upon  him,  that  his  summons  to  de 
Molay  and  de  Villaret  in  1306  was  purely  a  decoy.  It  seems  to 
me  reasonable  to  conclude  that  ho  sent  for  them  in  good  faith, 
and  that  de  Molay's  own  imprudence  in  estalJishing  himself  in 
France,  as  though  for  a  i>onnanence,  excited  at  once  the  suspicions 
and  cupidity  of  the  king,  and  ripened  into  action  what  had  pre- 
viously been  merely  a  vague  conception.! 

If  such  was  the  case,  Philippe  was  not  long  in  maturing  the 
project,  nor  were  his  agents  slow  in  gathering  material  for  the 
accusation.  In  his  interview  with  Clement  at  Poitiers,  in  the 
spring  of  1307,  he  vainly  demanded  the  condemnation  of  the 
memory  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and,  failing  in  this,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  charges  against  the  Templars,  wliile  temporarily  drop- 
ping the  other  matter,  but  with  equal  lack  of  immediate  result. 
Clement  sent  for  de  Molay,  who  came  to  him  with  Raimbaud  de 
Caix>n,  Preceptor  of  Cyprus,  Geoffroi  de  Gonneville,  Preceptor  of 
Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  and  llugues  de  Peraud,  Visitor  of  France, 
the  principal  oflQcers  of  the  Order  then  in  the  kingdom.  The 
charges  were  communicated  to  them  in  all  their  foulness.    Clem- 

•  Bull.  Pastoralu  pramiin^ntus  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  Supplcm.  IX.  126).— Ball. 
Facient  mUeric&rdUim  (lb.  "p.  136). — The  Itineraries  of  Philippe  and  the  record  of 
pastoral  viaitations  by  Bcrtraud  dc  Goth  (Clement  V.)  suffldently  disprorc  the 
legendary  story,  originntiDg  with  Villaoif  of  tlio  conditions  entered  into  in  advance 
at  St.  Jean  d'Angely  between  Philippe  and  Clement  (see  van  Os,  De  AlmlitioDe 
Ordinia  Templariorum»  HcrbipoU,  1874,  pp.  14-15).  None  the  leas,  howcTcr,  was 
Clement  practically  subordinated  to  Philippe. 

t  Schottmftllcr's  theory  (Der  Untergang  des  Tcmpler-Ordcns,  1. 91 )  that  Clem- 
ent summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  two  Military  Orders  to  arrange  with  them  for  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Soo  agunat  PhUippe  appears  to  me  destitute  of  all  prob- 
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ent  subsequently  Lad  the  audacity  to  declare  to  all  Europe  that 
de  Molay  before  his  arrest  confessed  their  truth  in  the  presence 
of  his  subordinates  and  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  but  this  is  a 
manifest  lie.  The  Templars  returned  to  Paris  evidently  reheved 
of  all  anxiety,  thinking  that  they  Iiad  justijied  themselves  com- 
pletely, and  de  Molay,  on  October  12,  the  eve  of  the  arrest,  had 
the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  four  pallbearers  at  the  obsequies  of 
Catharine,  wife  of  Charles  de  Valois,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
lulling  him  with  a  sense  of  security.  -Nay,  more,  on  August  24, 
Clement  hod  written  to  Philippe  urging  him  to  make  peace  with 
England,  and  referring  to  his  charges  against  the  Templars  in  their 
conversations  at  Lyons  and  Poitiers,  and  the  representations  on 
the  subject  niatie  by  his  agents.  The  charges,  he  says,  appear  to 
him  incredible  and  impossible,  but  as  de  Molay  and  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  Order  had  complaine<l  of  the  reports  as  injurious,  and 
ha*l  repeatedly  asked  for  an  investigation,  offering  U)  submit  to 
the  severest  punishment  if  foimd  guilty,  he  proposes  in  a  few  days, 
on  his  return  to  Poitiers,  to  commence,  with  the  advice  of  his  car- 
dinals, an  examination  into  tho  matter,  for  which  he  asks  the  king 
to  send  him  the  proofs.* 

No  impression  had  evidently  thus  for  been  made  upon  Clement, 
and  he  was  endeavoring,  in  so  far  as  ho  dared,  to  shutlle  the  affair 
aside.  Philippe,  however,  had  under  his  hands  the  machinery 
requisite  to  attain  his  ends,  and  ho  felt  assui-ed  that  when  the 
Church  was  once  committed  to  it,  Clement  would  not  venture  to 
withdraw.  The  Inquisitor  of  France,  Guillaume  de  Paris,  was  his 
confessor  as  well  as  papal  chaplain,  and  could  bo  relied  upon.  It 
was  his  official  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  all  accusations  of  heresy, 
and  to  summon  the  secular  power  to  his  assistance,  while  his  aw- 
ful authority  overrode  all  the  special  immunities  and  personal  in- 
violability of  the  Onler.  As  the  Templars  were  all  defamed  for 
heresy  by  credible  witnesses,  it  was  strictly  according  to  legal  fonn 
for  Frere  Guillaume  to  summon  Phibjipe  to  arrest  those  within 
his  territories  and  bring  them  before  the  Inquisition  for  trial.    As 


•  Viltani  Chron.  vin.  »l-2.— Rnynald.  nnn.  1311,  No.  26.— Plol.  Luceos.  Hist 
EcclcB.  Lib.  3UCIV.  (Muratori  3.  R.  I.  XL  1228).— Contin.  QuiU.  Nangiac.-hnn.  1807. 
— Raynouard,  pp.  18,  19— Von  Os  De  Abol.  OrtL  Templar,  p.  43.— Procfia  de3 
Tcmpliere,  II.  400.— Mag.  Dull.  Rom.  IX  181.— Procts.  I.  05.— Du  Puy,  Trailei 
ooncoruant  VHistoirc  do  France,  Paris,  1700,  pp.  10, 117. 
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the  enterprise  was  a  largo  one,  secrecy  and  combined  operations 
were  requisite  for  its  success,  and  Philippe,  as  soon  as  Clement's 
letter  had  shown  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  immediate  papal 
co-operation,  lost  no  time.  He  always  asserted  that  he  had  acted 
under  requisition  from  the  inquisitor,  and  excused  his  haste  by  de- 
clai'ing  that  his  victims  were  collecting  their  treasures  and  prepar- 
ing to  fly.  On  September  14  royal  letters  were  sent  out  to  the 
king's  representatives  throughout  France,  ordering  the  simultane- 
ous arrest,  under  authority  from  Frore  Guillaume,  of  all  members 
of  the  Order  on  October  13,  and  the  sequestration  of  all  property. 
Frerc  Guillaume»  on  September  20,  a<ldro8sed  all  inquisitors  and 
all  Dominican  priors,  sub-priors,  and  lectors,  commissioning  them 
to  act,  and  reciting  the  crimes  of  the  Teraplare,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  sufficient  to  move  the  earth  and  disturb  the  elements. 
Ho  had,  ho  said,  examined  the  witnesses,  he  had  summoned  the 
king  to  lend  his  aid,  and  he  cunningly  added  that  the  pope  was 
informed  of  the  charges.  The  royal  instructions  were  tliat  the 
Templars  when  seized  were  to  be  strictly  guarded  in  solitary  con- 
finement ;  they  were  to  be  brought  before  the  inquisitorial  com- 
missioners one  by  one ;  the  articles  of  accusation  were  to  be  read 
over  to  them ;  they  were  to  be  promised  pardon  if  they  would 
confess  the  truth  and  return  to  the  Church,  and  bo  told  that  other- 
wise they  were  to  be  put  to  death,  while  torture  was  not  to  be 
Bpare<l  in  extracting  confession.  The  depositions  so  obtained  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  king  as  speedily  as  possible,  under  the  seals  of 
the  inquisitors.  All  Templar  property  was  to  be  sequestrated  and 
cai'eful  inventories  be  made  out.  In  undertaking  an  act  which 
would  shock  pubhc  opinion  in  no  common  fashion,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  justified  at  once  by  the  confessions  wrung 
from  the  prisonera,  and  nothing  was  to  be  spared,  whether  by 
promises,  threats,  or  violence,  to  secure  the  result.* 


•  Du  Puy,  pp.  18-19,  86.— Stemler,  Contingent  zup  Ooschiclite  der  Templer, 
Leipzig,  1788,  pp.  36-50. — Pissot,  Procfea  et  Con  damnation  des  Templiera,  Paris, 
1805.PP.  8SM3, 

Clement  V.,  in  hia  letters  of  November  21  to  Edward  of  England,  and  No- 
vember 22  to  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  describes  Philippe  as  haying  acted  under 
the  orders  of  the  Inqoisition,  and  aa  presenting  the  prigoncrs  for  judgment  to  the 
Church  (KymcT  Ul.  30;  M3S.  ChioccareUo,  T.  VIII.).  The  Holy  Office  was  rec- 
ognized at  the  time  as  being  the  responsible  instrumentality  of  the  whole  affair 
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This  was  .all  strictly  in  acconlancc  with  inquisitorial  practice, 
and  the  result  corresponded  with  the  royal  expectations.  Under 
the  able  management  of  Gnillamne  de  Nogaret,  to  whom  the  di- 
rection of  the  affair  was  confided,  on  October  13  at  daybreak  the 
arrests  took  place  throughout  the  land,  but  few  of  the  Templars 
escaping.  Nogaret  himself  took  charge  of  the  Paris  Temple. 
where  about  a  hundred  and  forty  Templars,  with  do  Molaj^  and 
his  chief  officials  at  their  head,  were  seized,  and  the  vast  treasure 
of  the  Order  fell  into  the  king's  hands.  The  air  ha<l  been  thick 
with  presages  of  the  impending  storm,  but  the  Templars  under- 
rated the  audacity  of  the  king  and  had  made  no  prei)arations  to 
avert  the  blow.  Now  they  were  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the 
unsparing  tribunal  which  could  at  will  prove  them  guilty  out  of 
their  own  mouths,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  soom  and  detestation 
of  mankind.* 

Plulip]>e's  first  care  was  to  secure  the  support  of  public  opinion 
and  allay  the  excitement  caused  by  this  unexpected  move.  The 
next  day,  Saturday,  October  14,  the  masters  of  the  university  and 
the  cathedral  canons  were  assembled  in  Notre  Dame,  whore  Guil- 
laume  de  Nogaret,  the  Prcvot  of  Paris,  and  other  royal  officials 
made  a  statement  of  the  offences  which  had  been  proved  against 
the  Templars.  The  following  day,  Sunday  the  15th,  the  people 
were  invited  to  assemble  in  the  garden  of  the  royal  palace,  where 
the  matter  was  explained  to  them  by  tho  Dominicans  and  the 
royal  spokesmen,  while  KJinilar  measures  were  adopted  through- 
out the  kingdom.  On  Monday,  the  10th,  royal  lettei*s  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Templar  heresy,  and  urging  them  to  aid  the  king 
in  the  defence  of  the  faith  by  following  his  example.    At  once 

(Cliron.  Fran.  Pipini  c.  49  op.  Marntori  8.  R  I.  IX.  749-50).  The  buU  Ftieient 
muerifordiam  of  August  13,  1308,  gives  the  inquisitors  throughout  Europe  io- 
structions  to  participate  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX.  136). 

In  fact,  the  wliole  matter  vros  strictly  inquisitorial  business,  and  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  where  tho  InquisitioQ  was  in  good  working  order,  as  in  Franco 
and  Italy,  there  was  no  ditHculty  iu  obtaining  the  requisite  evidence.  la  Castile 
and  Germany  it  failed  ;  in  England,  as  we  shall  see.  nothing  could  be  done  until 
tho  Inquisition  was  prnctically  established  temporarily  for  tbo  purpose. 

•  Dom  Bouquet,  XXL  448.— Vaissctte,  IV.  139.  —  Chroo.  Anon.  (Bouquet^ 
XXT.  137, 14D).— Cont.  Guill.  Nangioc.  ann.  1307.— Joann.  de  S.Victor.  (Bouquet, 
XXL  649).— Procfes  dcs  Templicrs,  I.  453 ;  II.  873. 
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the  Inquisition  was  set  busily  at  work  From  October  19  to  No- 
vember 24  Frere  Guillaume  and  his  assistants  were  employed  in 
recording  the  confessions  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  prison- 
ers captured  in  the  Temple,  and  so  oiEcacious  were  the  means 
employed  that  but  three  refusetl  to  admit  at  least  some  of  the 
charges.  What  these  methods  were  the  records  of  course  fail  to 
show,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  official  confession  was  always  made 
after  removal  from  the  torture -chamber,  and  the  victim  was  re- 
quiretl  to  swear  that  it  was  free  and  unconstrained,  without  fear 
or  force,  though  he  knew  that  if  he  retracted  what  he  had  uttered 
or  promised  to  utter  on  the  rack  he  would  be  liable  to  fresh  tort- 
ure, or  to  the  stake  as  a  rela]ised  heretic.  The  same  scones  were 
enacting  all  over  France,  where  the  commissioners  of  Frere  Guil- 
laume, and  sometimes  Fn^re  Guillaume  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  royal  officials,  were  engaged  in  the  same  work.  In  fact, 
the  complaisant  Guillaume,  in  default  of  proper  material  for  labor 
so  extensive,  seems  occasionally  to  have  commissioned  the  royal 
deputies  to  act.  A  few  of  the  reports  of  these  examinations  have 
been  preserved,  from  Champagne,  Normandy,  Querci,  Bigorre, 
Beaucaire,  and  Ijinguedoc,  and  in  these  the  occasional  allusions 
to  torture  show  that  it  was  employed  whenever  necessary.  In  all 
cases,  of  course,  it  was  not  required,  for  the  promise  of  pardon  and 
the  threat  of  burning  would  frequently  suffice,  in  conjunction  with 
starvation  and  the  harshness  of  the  prison.  The  rigor  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  inquisitorial  process  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
deaths  and  the  occasional  suicides  prompted  hy  des])air  to  which 
the  records  bear  testimony.  In  Paris  alone,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Ponsard  de  Gisiac,  thirty-six  Templars  perished  under 
torture ;  at  Sens,  Jacques  do  Saciac  said  that  twenty -five  had  died 
of  torment  and  suffering,  and  the  mortality  elsewhere  was  noto- 
rious. When  a  number  of  the  Templars  subsequently  repeated 
their  confessions  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  consistory,  they 
dwelt  upon  the  excessive  tortures  which  they  had  endured,  al- 
though Clement  in  reporting  the  result  was  carefid  to  specify  that 
their  confessions  were  free  and  unconstrained.  De  Molay,  of 
course,  was  not  spared.  He  was  speedily  brought  into  a  comply- 
ing state  of  mind.  Although  his  confession,  October  24,  is  exceed- 
ingly brief,  and  onl}'  admits  a  portion  of  the  errors  charged,  yet 
he  was  induced  to  sign  a  letter  addressed  to  the  brethren  stating 
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that  he  had  confessed  and  recommending  them  to  do  the  same,  as 
having  been  deceived  by  ancient  error.  As  soon  as  he  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Order  -were  thus  committed,  the  masters  and  students 
of  all  the  faculties  of  the  university  were  summoned  to  meet  in 
the  Temple ;  the  wretched  victims  were  brought  before  them  and 
were  required  to  repeat  their  confessions,  which  they  did,  with 
the  addition  that  these  errors  had  prevailed  in  the  Order  for  thir- 
ty years  and  more.* 

Tbe  errors  charged  against  them  were  virtually  five :  I.  That 
when  a  neophyte  was  received  the  preceptor  led  him  behind  the 
altar,  or  to  the  sacristy  or  other  secret  place,  showed  him  a  ci'ucifix 
and  made  him  thrice  renounce  the  prophet  and  spit  upon  the  cross. 
II.  He  was  then  strip|>ed,  and  the  preceptor  kissed  him  thrice,  on 
the  posteriors,  the  navel,  and  the  mouth.  III.  He  was  then  told 
that  unnatural  lust  was  lawful,  and  it  was  commonly  indulged  in 
throughout  tlie  Order.  IV.  The  cord  which  the  Templars  wore 
over  the  shirt  day  and  night  as  a  symbol  of  chastity  had  been 
consecrated  by  wrapping  it  around  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  human 
head  with  a  great  beard,  and  this  head  was  adored  in  the  chapters, 
though  only  known  to  the  Grand  Master  and  the  elders.  V.  The 
priests  of  the  Order  do  not  consecrate  the  host  in  celebrating 
mass.  When,  in  August,  1308,  Clement  sent  throughout  Euro])e  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  interrogation  of  the  accused,  drawn  up  for 
him  by  Philippe,  and  varying  according  to  different  recensions 
from  eighty-seven  to  one  hundi'ed  and  twenty -seven  in  number, 
these  charges  were  elaborated,  and  varied  on  the  basis  of  the  im- 
mense mass  of  confessions  which  had  meanwhile  been  obtained. 
The  indecent  kisses  were  represented  as  mutual  between  the  re- 
ceptor and  the  received ;  disbelief  in  the  sacrament  of  tlie  altar 
was  asserted ;  a  cat  was  said  to  a})i)car  in  the  chapters  and  to  be 
worshipped;  the  Grand  Master  or  preceptor  presiding  in  a  chap- 
ter was  held  to  have  power  of  absolving  from  all  sin ;  all  brethren 


•  Joann,  de  S.Victor  (Bouquet,  XSI.  549-50).— Contia.  Guill.  NangwJ.  ann- 
1307.  — Chron.  Anou.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  137).  — Schottmaiier,  op.  cit.  L  131-33.— 
Zurlta,  Afiales  dc  Aragon,  Lib.  v.  c.  73.— Proems  des  TenipUere,  II.  0.  376, 380, 894. 
— Du  Puy,  pp.  25-6,  88-91,  101-6.— Raynouard,  pp.  30-40,  164,  235-8,  240-5.— 
Proc&«  clea  Tenipliers,  I.  36,  00,  203.  301 ;  II.  306-6.— Ptol.  Lucens.  Ilist.  Ecclcs. 
Ub.  XXIV.  (Muratori  S,  R.  I.  XL  1230).— Trithem,  Chron.  Iliwaug.  auu.  1307.— 
CUron,  Anon.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  149). 
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were  instructed  to  acquire  property  for  the  Order  by  fair  means 
or  foxil,  and  all  the  above  wore  declared  to  be  fixed  and  absolute 
rules  of  the  Order,  dating  from  a  time  Ixjyond  the  memory  of  any 
member.  Besides  these,  it  was  reproached  for  the  secrecy  of  its 
proceedings  and  neglect  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  Even  this, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  public  imagination,  and  the  most 
absurd  exaggerations  found  credence,  such  as  we  liave  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  case  of  other  heresies.  The  Templars  were  said  to  have 
admitted  betraying  St.  Louis  and  the  stronghold  of  Acre,  and  that 
they  hail  such  arrangements  with  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  that  if  a 
new  crusaiie  were  undertaken  the  Christians  would  all  be  sold  to 
him.  Tliey  had  conveyetl  away  a  portion  of  the  roy&l  treasure, 
to  the  great  injury  of  tlio  kingdom.  The  cord  of  chastity  was 
magnified  into  a  leather  belt,  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  ma/tmnr 
merle  of  this  girdle  was  so  powerful  that  as  long  as  it  was  worn 
no  Templar  could  abandon  his  errors.  Sometimes  a  Templar  who 
died  in  this  false  belief  was  burned,  and  of  his  ashes  a  powder  was 
ma^le  which  confirraetl  the  neophytes  in  their  infidehty.  When 
a  child  was  born  of  a  virgin  to  a  Templar  it  was  roasted,  and  of 
its  fat  an  ointment  was  made  wherewith  to  anoint  the  iilol  wor- 
sliipj>ed  in  the  chapters,  to  which,  according  to  other  rumors, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered.  Such  were  the  stories  which  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  and  served  to  intensify  popular  abhorrence.* 
It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  at  tliis  point  to  discuss  tlie  still  mooted 
question  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Order.  Disputants 
have  from  various  motives  been  led  to  find  among  the  Templars 
Manichioan,  Gnostic,  and  Cabalistic  errors  justifying  their  destruc- 
tion. llararaer-Purgstall  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  and 
identified  no  less  than  thirty  Templar  images,  in  spite  of  tlie  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  their  sudden  arrest  the  Inquisition,  aided  by  the 
eager  creatures  of  Philippe,  was  unable  to  lay  its  hands  on  a  single 
one.  The  only  thing  approaching  it  was  a  metal  rehquary  in 
the  form  of  a  female  head  produced  from  the  Paris  Temple,  which, 
on  being  opcnetl,  was  found  to  contain  a  small  skull  preserved  as  a 
relic  of  the  eleven  tliousand  virgins.-f 

•  Pissot,  pp.  41-8. — Procfes  dcs  Tcuipliere,  I.  80  sqq.— Mug.  Bult  Roman.  IX. 
129  aqq. — Itaynouard,  p.  50.— Grandea  Chroniques  V.  188-90. — Chron.  Adod. 
(Bouquet,  XXI.  137).— Naucleri  Cbron.  ann.  1306. 

t  Wilckc,  II.  434.— Procfis  des  Templicrs,  II.  318.— The  fiimsincsa  of  the  evi- 
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This  fact  alone  would  serve  to  dispose  of  the  gravest  of  the 
charges,  for,  if  the  depositions  of  some  of  the  accuse<l  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, these  idols  were  kept  in  every  commandery  and  were  em- 
ploj'ed  in  every  reception  of  a  neophyte.  With  regaixl  to  the 
other  accusations,  not  admitting  thus  of  physical  proof,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  much  has  been  made  by  modem  theorists  of  the 


dence  wliicU  suffices  to  satisfy  arcbseologists  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  tlio  labor- 
ious trifling  of  M.  Alignard,  -who  finds  in  a  sculptured  stone  coffer,  discovered  at 
Essarois  in  1789,  all  tlie  secrets  of  gnostic  Manicbfcism,  and  wlio  thereupon  leaps 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  coifer  must  have  belonged  to  the  Templars  who  had 
a  preceptorj  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  placci  and  that  it  serveil  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  Bnphometic  idol  (Mignard,  Monographie  du  coffVet  de  M.  lo 
due  de  Blacas,  Paris,  1852.— Suite,  1853). 

It  is  inipossil)le  to  listen  without  respect  to  Professor  Hans  Prutz,  whose 
labors  in  the  archives  of  Valetta  X  have  freely  quoted  above,  aud  one  can  only 
view  with  regret  the  efforts  of  such  a  man  wasted  in  piecing  together  contra- 
dictory statements  of  tortured  witnesses  to  evolve  out  of  them  a  dualistic  heresy 
— an  amalgamation  of  Catharan  clemeuts  with  Lucifcrua  beliefs,  to  which  even 
the  unlucky  Stedingers  contribute  corroboration  (Geheimlehre  u.  Geheimsta- 
tuten  dea  Tempelherren-Ordens,  Berlin,  1879,  pp.  62,  80, 100).  It  ought  to  be 
sufficient  lo  prevent  such  wasted  labor  for  the  future,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  there  had  been  ardor  aud  conviction  enough  in  the  Order  to  risk  the 
organization  and  propagation  of  a  new  heresy,  there  would,  unquestionably,  bare 
been  at  least  a  few  martyrs,  such  as  all  other  heretical  sects  furnished.  Yet  not 
a  single  Templar  avowed  the  faith  attributed  to  Uicm  and  persisted  in  it.  AH 
who  confessed  under  the  stress  of  the  prosecution  eagerly  abjured  the  errors 
attributed  to  them  and  asked  for  absolution.  A  single  ease  of  obstinacy  would 
have  been  worth  to  Philippe  and  Clement  all  the  other  testimony,  and  would 
hare  been  made  the  pivotal  point  of  the  trials,  but  there  wiis  not  one  such.  All 
the  Templars  who  were  burned  were  martyrs  of  another  sort — men  who  had  con- 
fessed under  torture,  had  retracted  their  confessions,  and  who  preferred  the  stAke 
to  the  disgrace  of  persisting  in  the  admission  extorted  from  them.  It  docs  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  ingenious  framers  of  heretical  beliefs  for  the  Templars  that 
they  must  construct  a  heresy  whoso  believers  will  not  suffer  death  in  its  dufeocc, 
but  will  endure  to  be  burned  in  scores  rather  than  submit  to  the  stigma  of  hav- 
ing ft  ascribed  to  them.  The  more  statement  of  the  case  is  enough  lo  show  tbo 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  theories  so  laboriously  constructed,  especinlly  that  of 
M.  Mignard,  who  proves  that  the  Templars  were  Cathan — heretics  wh"t»sc  aspira- 
tion for  martyrdom  was  peculiarly  notorious. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  Loiscleur's  '^  La  Doctrine  Secrete  dcs  Tem- 
pliers"  {Orleans,  1872),  but  from  Prutz's  references  to  it  I  gather  that  it  is 
grounded  on  the  same  false  basis  and  is  open  to  the  same  easy  refutation. 
Wilcke's  speculations  are  too  perversely  crude  to  be  worth  attention. 
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fact  that  the  rules  and  statutes  of  the  Onier  were  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  its  chiefs,  and  it  lias  been  assumed  tliat  in  them  "were 
developed  the  secret  mysteries  of  tijo  heresy.  Yet  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  allcg<Ml  in  the  proceedings ;  the  statutes  were  never 
offered  in  evidence  by  the  prosecution,  although  many  of  them 
must  have  been  obtained  in  the  sudden  seizure,  and  this  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  Sedulously  as  they  were  destroyed,  two  or  three 
copies  escaped,  and  these,  carefully  collated,  have  been  printed. 
They  breathe  noticing  but  the  most  ascetic  piety  and  devotion  to 
the  Church,  and  the  numerous  illustrative  cases  cited  in  them  show 
that  up  to  a  period  not  long  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Order  there  were  constant  efforts  made  to  enforce  the  rigid  Rule 
framed  by  St.  Bernard  and  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Tro3'es 
in  112S.  Thus  there  is  absolutely  no  external  evidence  against  the 
Order,  and  the  proof  rests  entirely  upon  confessions  extracted  by 
the  alternative  of  pardon  or  burning,  by  torture,  by  the  threat  of 
torture,  or  by  the  indii*cct  torture  of  prison  and  starvation,  which 
the  Inquisition,  both  papal  and  episcopal,  know  so  well  how  to 
employ.  We  shall  see,  in  the  development  of  the  affair,  that  when 
these  agencies  were  not  employetl  no  admissions  of  criminality 
could  be  obtained**    No  one  who  had  studied  the  criminal  juris- 


•  ■Writers  unfamiliar  with  the  juilicial  processes  of  the  period  are  misled  by 
the  customnry  formula,  to  the  effect  that  the  confirmation  of  a  confession  h  not 
obtained  by  force  or  fear  of  torture.  Sec  Rayuald.  ann.  1307,  No.  12,  and  Bini, 
Del  Tempieri  in  Toscana,  p.  428.  Wilckc  asserts  positively  (op.  cit  11.  318) 
that  de  MoUy  never  was  tortured,  which  ra^y  possibly  be  true  (Amalr.  Auger. 
Wt  Clem.  y.  ap.  Muratori  IIL  ii.  461),  but  be  saw  hia  comrades  around  him  sub- 
jected to  torture,  and  it  was  a  mere  question  of  strength  of  nerve  whether  he 
yielded  before  or  after  the  rack.  Prutz  even  says  that  in  England  neither  tort- 
ure nor  tcrroriflm  was  employed  (Gcheimlehre,  p.  104),  which  we  will  sec  below 
was  not  the  case.  Van  Oa  (De  Abol.  Ord.  Tempi,  pp.  107,  109)  is  bolder,  and 
argues  that  a  confession  confirmed  af^r  torture  is  as  convincing  as  if  no  torture 
had  boon  used.  He  carefully  6up])rcssca  the  fact,  however,  that  retractioifwaa 
held  to  be  relapse  and  entailed  death  by  burning. 

How  the  system  worked  is  illustrated  by  the  examination  of  the  Preceptor  of 
Cyprus,  Haimbatid  de  Caron,  before  the  inquisitor  Guillaume,  Nov.  10,  1307. 
When  lirst  interrogated  ho  would  only  admit  that  ho  had  been  told  in  the 
presence  of  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Carpcntras,  that  ho  would  have  to  renounce 
Christ  to  obtain  admission.  He  was  then  removed  and  subsequently  brought 
bftck,  when  be  remembered  that  at  his  reception  he  had  been  forced  to  renounce 
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prudence  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  will  attach  the  slightest  weight 
to  confessions  obtained  under  such  conditions.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  case  of  the  Stedingers,  how  easy  it  was  to  create  Iwlief  in  the 
most  groundless  charges.  "We  have  seen,  under  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, how  readily  the  fear  of  death  and  the  promise  of  absolution 
would  cause  nobles  of  birth  and  station  to  convict  themselves  of 
the  foulest  and  most  imposable  offences.  We  shall  see,  when  we 
oomo  to  consider  persecution  for  witchcraft,  ^vith  what  facility  the 
rack  and  strapjwulo  procured  from  victims  of  all  ranks  confessions 
of  participating  in  the  Sabbat,  and  of  holding  personal  intei-course 
with  demons,  of  charming  away  harvests,  of  conjuring  hail-storms, 
and  of  killing  men  and  cattle  with  spells.  Eiding  thi-ough  the 
air  on  a  broomstick,  and  commerce  with  incubi  and  succubi  rest 
upon  evidence  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  of  much  greater 
weight  than  that  upon  which  the  Templara  were  convicted,  for 
the  witch  waa  sure  of  burning  if  she  confessed,  and  had  a  chance 
of  escaping  if  she  could  endure  the  torture,  while  the  Teraphir  was 
threatened  with  death  for  obstinacy,  and  was  promised  immunity 
as  a  reward  for  confession.  If  we  accept  the  evidence  against  the 
Templar  we  cannot  reject  it  in  the  case  of  the  witch. 

As  the  testimony  thus  has  no  intrinsic  weight,  the  only  scien- 
tific method  of  analyzing  the  affair  is  to  sift  the  whole  mass  of 
confessions,  and  determine  their  credibility  according  to  the  in- 
ternal evidence  which  they  afford  of  being  credible  or  otherwise. 
Several  hundred  depositions  have  reached  us,  taken  in  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  for  the  most  part  naturally  those  incriminat- 
ing the  Order,  for  the  assertions  of  innocence  were  usually  sup- 
pressed, and  the  most  damaging  witnesses  were  made  the  most  of. 
These  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  us  ample  material  for 
estimating  the  character  of  the  proof  on  which  the  Onler  was 
condemned,  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  reasonable  approximation 
to  the  truth  rec^oires  oidy  the  application  of  a  few  tests  suggested 
by  common-sense. 

There  is,  firstly,  the  extreme  inherent  improbability  that  a  rich, 


Christ  and  spit  on  the  crosa,  aud  bad  been  taught  that  the  gratification  of  on* 
xi&tnnil  lust  was  permissible.  Yet  this  confession,  so  cTidcntly  the  result  of  tort- 
ure, winds  up  with  the  costomarj  formula  that  lie  swore  it  was  not  the  result  of 
force  or  fear  of  prison  or  torture— ?roc^,  IL  374-5. 
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worldly,  and  ambitious  body  of  men  like  the  Templars  should  be 
secretly  engaged  in  the  dangerous  and  visionary  task  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  religion,  -which  would  bring  them  no  advan- 
tage if  they  succeeded  in  supplanting  Christianity,  and  wlxich  was 
certain  to  lead  them  to  destruction  in  the  inlinite  chances  of  detec- 
tion. To  admit  this  is  to  ascribe  to  them  a  spiritual  exaltation 
and  a  reatliness  for  martyrdom  which  we  might  expect  from  the 
asceticism  of  a  Catharan  or  a  Dolcinist,  but  not  from  the  worklli- 
ness  which  was  the  real  corroding  vice  of  the  Order.  Secondly, 
if  the  Templars  were  thus  engaged  in  the  desperate  enterprise  of 
propagating  a  new  faith  under  tho  eyes  of  the  Inquisition,  they 
would  be  wary  in  initiating  strangers ;  they  would  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  as  to  the  admission  of  members,  and  only  reveal  to 
them  their  secrets  by  degrees,  as  they  found  them  worthy  of  con- 
fidence and  zeiUously  willing  to  incur  tho  risk  of  martyrdom. 
Thirdly,  if  a  new  dogma  were  thus  secretly  taught  as  an  indispen- 
sable portion  of  the  Rule,  its  doctrines  would  be  rigidly  defined 
and  its  ritual  be  closely  administered.  The  witnesses  who  con- 
fessed to  initiation  would  all  tell  the  same  story  and  give  the  same 
details. 

Thus  evidence  of  the  weightiest  and  most  coherent  character 
would  bo  requisite  to  overcome  the  inherent  improbability  that 
the  Templars  could  l^e  embai-kcd  in  an  entei7>rise  so  insane,  in 
place  of  which  we  have  only  confessions  extracted  by  the  threat 
or  application  of  torture,  and  not  a  single  instance  of  a  persistent 
heretic  maintaining  the  belief  imputed  to  him.  Turning  to  the 
testimony  to  see  whether  it  comports  with  tho  conditions  which 
we  have  named,  we  find  that  no  discrimination  whatever  was 
exercised  in  the  admission  of  neophytes.  Kot  a  single  witness 
8i)eaks  of  any  preliminary  preparation,  though  several  intimate 
that  they  obtained  entrance  by  making  over  their  property  to  the 
Ortler.*  Indeed,  one  of  the  charges  was»  that  there  was  no  pre- 
liminary probation,  and  that  the  neophyte  at  once  became  a  pro- 
fessed member  in  full  standing,  which,  as  explained  by  a  knight  of 
Mas  Deu,  was  because  their  services  were  considered  to  be  at  onoe 
required  against  tho  Saracens-f'^^Tbuths  and  even  children  of 
tender  years  were  admitted,  although  in  violation  of  the  statutes 


•  Procfe,n.  188,407, 


t  Ibid.  n.  451 
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of  tho  Ortlor,  of  ages  ranging  from  ten  or  eleven  years  upward.* 
High-born  knights,  priding  themselves  on  their  honor,  priests,  la- 
borers, husbandmen,  menials  of  all  kinds  were  brought  in,  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  their  evidence,  they  were  without  notice  obliged, 
by  threats  of  death  and  lifelong  imprisonment,  to  undergo  the 
severest  j^ersonal  humiliation,  and  to  i>erform  the  awful  task  of 
renouncing  their  Saviour  and  sjiitting  on,  or  even  more  outra- 
geously defiling,  tho  cross  which  was  the  object  of  their  veneration 
and  the  symbol  of  their  faith.  Such  a  method  of  propagating 
heresy  by  force  in  the  Europe  of  tho  Inquisition,  of  trusting  such 
fearfid  secrets  to  chiidren  and  to  unwilling  men  of  aU  conditions, 
is  so  ahsurd  that  its  more  assertion  deprives  the  testimony  of  all 
claim  to  credence. 

Equally  damaging  to  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  is  the  self- 
contradictory  character  of  its  details.  It  was  obtained  by  examin- 
ing the  accused  on  a  series  of  charges  elaborately  drawn  up,  and 
by  requiring  answers  to  each  article  in  succession,  so  that  tho  gen- 
eral features  of  the  so-called  confessions  were  suggested  in  advance. 
Had  the  charges  been  true  there  could  have  been  Uttle  variation 
in  the  answers,  but  in  place  of  a  definite  faith  or  a  systematic 
ritual  we  find  every  possible  variation  that  could  suggest  itself  to 
witnesses  striving  to  invent  stories  that  should  satisfy  their  tort- 
urers. Some  say  that  they  were  taught  Deism — that  God  in 
heaven  alonw  was  to  be  woi'shi])|)od.f  Others,  that  they  were 
forced  to  renounce  God.J  The  usual  formula  reported,  however, 
was  simply  to  renounce  Christ,  or  Jesus,  while  others  were  called 
upon  to  renounce  Notre  Sire,  or  la  Profeta,  or  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Saints.§  Some  professed  that  they  could  not  recollect 
whether  their  renunciation  had  been  of  God  or  of  Christ,  j     Somo* 


•  Procfes,  T.  341, 412,  415, 602,  61 1 ;  U.  7, 295,  208,  354»  859,  882,  894— IttglOj 
S7,p.211. 

+  Procfes,  I.  313, 889  ;  IT.  888, 404.— Raynonard,  p.  281.— In  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing notes  I  can  only  givo  a  few  references  as  examples.  To  do  so  exhaust- 
ively would  be  to  make  an  analytical  indeic  of  the  whole  voluminous  moss  of 
testimony. 

I  Procfes,  I.  206,  249, 802,  878, 386,  etc. ;  XL  6,  27,  etc. 

§  Proc^  I.  254, 417;  11.  24, 62, 72, 104.— Bini,  Dei  Tomptcri  in  Toscaaa,  pp. 
463,470,479. 

lProc!;s,n.  42»44,69. 
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times  we  hear  that  instruction  was  given  that  they  should  not 

believe  in  Christ,  that  he  was  a  false  prophet,  that  he  suffered  for 

his  own  sins,  but  more  frequently  that  the  only  reason  alleged  was 

that  such  was  the  Rulo  of  the  Ortler.*     It  was  the  same  with  the 

• 

idol  which  has  so  greatly  exercised  the  imagination  of  commen- 
tators. Some  witnesses  sworo  that  it  was  produced  whenever  a 
neophyte  was  received,  and  that  its  adoration  was  a  part  of  the 
ceremony ;  others  that  it  was  only  exhibited  and  worshipped  in 
the  secrecy  of  chapters ;  by  far  the  greater  number,  however,  bad 
never  seen  it  or  heard  of  it.  Of  those  who  professed  to  have  seen 
it,  scarce  two  described  it  alike,  witliin  the  limits  suggested  by  the 
articles  of  accusation,  which  spoke  of  it  as  a  head.  Sometimes  it 
is  black,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  with  black  hair,  and  some- 
times white  and  black  mixed,  and  again  with  a  long  wliito  beard. 
Some  witnesses  saw  its  neck  and  shouldera  covered  with  gold ;  one 
declared  that  it  was  a  demon  {Mav/C)  on  which  no  one  could  look 
without  trembUng ;  another  that  it  had  for  eyes  carbuncles  which 
lighted  up  the  room ;  another  that  it  had  two  faces ;  another  three 
faces ;  another  four  legs,  two  behind  and  two  before,  and  yet  an- 
other said  it  was  a  statue  with  three  heatls.  On  one  occasion  it  is 
a  picture,  on  another  a  painting  on  a  plaque,  on  another  a  small  fe- 
male figure  which  the  preceptor  draws  from  under  his  garments, 
and  on  another  the  statue  of  a  boy,  a  cubit  in  height,  sedulously 
concealed  in  the  treasury  of  the  preceptory.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  one  witness  it  degenerated  into  a  calf.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  the  Saviour,  and  sometimes  Bafomot  or  Maguineth — corrup- 
tions of  Mahomet — and  is  worshipped  as  Allah.  Sometimes  it  is 
God,  creating  all  things,  causing  the  trees  to  bloom  and  the  grass  to 
germinate,  and  then  again  it  is  a  friend  of  God  who  can  approach 
him  and  intercede  for  the  suppliant.  Sometimes  it  gives  responses, 
and  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  or  replaced  by  the  devil  in  the 
form  of  a  black  or  gray  cat  or  raven,  who  occasionally  answers  the 
questions  adilressed  to  him,  the  performance  winding  up,  like  the 
witches'  Sabbat,  with  the  introduction  of  demons  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  women.f 


•  Proc!ia,L  30e-7,2W.4n,  420, 464,533;  IL  31,128,242,350. 
t  Proc&s,  I.  190,  207,  899,  602,  597;  H.  193,  203,  212,  279,  300,  818,  315,  383, 
364.— Da  Puy,  pp.  106-6.— Raynouttrd,  pp.  246-«,  271>-8S,  298.— Biui,  j^.  4C5, 
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Similar  contradictions  are  observable  in  the  evidence  as  to  the 
ritual  of  reception.  The  details  laid  do-wn  in  the  Rule  are  accu- 
rately and  uniformly  described,  but  when  the  witnesses  come  to 


474, 482,  487,  488.— Wilkina,  Concilia,  U,  358.— SchottmttUer,  op.  cit  IL  29,  60, 
68,70, 127,  410,411.— Viiisactto,  IV.  141.— Stemlcr,pp.  124-5. 

It  U  in  tlib  multiform  creature  of  the  imagination  that  Dr.  Wilckc  (II.  131-2) 
alternately  aw  imngo  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  triune  Makro]iosopus  of  the 
Cabala, 

Among  the  few  outside  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  papal  commission 
In  1810-11,  was  Antonio  Sicci  of  Vercclli,  imperial  and  opostolic  notary,  who 
forty  ycarfl  before  had  served  the  Templars  iti  Syria  !n  that  cnpncity,  and  had 
recently  been  employed  in  the  case  by  tlie  Inquisition  of  Paris.  Among  hia 
Eastern  experiences  ho  grnrcly  related  a  story  current  in  Sldon  that  a  lord  of 
that  city  once  loved  desperately  but  fruitlessly  a  noble  maiden  of  ^Vrmcnia;  she 
^ied,  and,  like  Pcriandcr  of  Corinth,  on  the  night  of  her  burial  he  opened  her 
tomb  and  gratified  his  passion.  A  mysterious  voico  said, "  Return  in  nine  months 
and  you  will  find  a  head,  your  aoni"  In  due  time  he  came  back  and  found 
a  human  head  in  the  tomb,  when  the  voice  said,  "  Guard  this  head,  for  all  your 
good-fortune  will  come  from  it!"  At  the  time  the  witness  heard  this,  Matthica 
le  Sauvage  of  Picardy  was  Preceptor  of  Sidon,  who  liad  estatliBhcd  brotherhood 
with  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  byeadi  drinking  the  other's  blood.  Then  a  certaiD 
Julian,  who  bad  succeeded  to  Sidon  and  to  the  possession  of  the  head,  entered 
the  Order  and  gave  to  it  the  town  and  all  hia  wealth.  He  was  subsequently 
expelled  and  entered  the  IIo9i)itaI!ers,  whom  ho  finally  abandoned  for  the  Pro- 
monstratensians  (Proems,  I.  645-6).  This  somewhat  irrelevant  and  disconnected 
story  BO  imprcsaed  the  commissioners  that  they  made  Antonio  reduce  it  to  writ- 
ing himself,  and  lost  no  subsequent  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  the  head 
of  Sidon  from  all  other  witnesses  who  bad  been  in  Syria.  Sliortly  afterwords 
Jean  Senandi,  who  had  lived  in  Sidon  for  five  years,  informed  them  that  the 
Templars  purcba.sed  the  city,  and  that  Julian,  who  had  been  one  of  its  lords, 
entered  the  Order  but  apostatized  and  died  in  poverty.  One  of  his  ancestors 
was  said  to  have  loved  a  maiden  and  abused  her  corpse,  but  he  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  head  (lb.  II.  140).  Pierre  de  Nobiliac  had  been  for  many  years  be- 
yond seas,  but  had  likewise  never  heard  of  it  (lb.  215).  At  length  their  curiosity 
was  gratified  by  Uugucs  de  Faure,  who  confirmed  the  fact  that  Sidon  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Grand  JIaator,  Thomas  Bcrard  (1257-1273),  and  added  that 
after  the  fall  of  Acre  he  had  heard  in  Cyprus  that  the  heiress  of  31araclca,  in  Trip- 
oli, had  been  loved  by  a  noble  who  had  exhumed  her  body  and  violated  it,  and 
cut  off  her  head,  a  voice  telling  him  to  guard  it  well,  for  it  would  destroy  all  who 
looked  upon  it  Ho  wrapped  it  up  and  kept  it  in  a  coffer,  and  in  Cyprus,  when 
he  wialicd  to  destroy  a  town  or  the  Greeks,  he  would  uncover  it  and  accomplish 
bis  purpose.  Desiring  to  destroy  Constantinople  he  sailed  thither  with  it,  but 
bis  old  nurse,  curious  to  know  what  was  in  the  coffer  so  carefblly  preserved, 
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speak  of  the  sacrilegious  rites  imputed  to  them,  they  flounder  among 
ahnost  every  variation  that  could  suggest  itself  to  their  imagina- 
tions. Usually  renunciation  of  God  or  Christ  and  spitting  on  the 
cross  arc  both  requireil,  but  in  many  cases  renunciation  without 
spitting  suffices,  and  in  as  many  more  spitting  without  renuncia- 
tion.* Occasionally  spitting  is  not  sufficient,  but  trampling  is  added, 
and  even  urination  ;  indeed  some  over-zealous  witnesses  declared 
that  the  Templars  assembled  yearly  to  perform  the  latter  cere- 
mony, while  others,  while  admitting  the  sacrilege  of  their  reception 
rites,  say  that  the  yeai'ly  adoration  of  the  cross  on  Good  Friday, 
prescril>ed  in  the  Eule,  was  also  observed  with  great  devotion.f 
Generally  a  plain  cross  is  described  as  the  object  of  contempt,  but 
sometimes  a  crucifix  is  used,  or  a  painting  of  the  crucifixion  in  an 
illuminated  missal ;  the  cross  on  the  preceptor's  mantle  is  a  com- 
mon device,  and  even  two  stmws  laid  crosswise  on  the  ground  suf- 
fices. In  some  cases  spitting  thrice  upon  the  ground  was  only 
required,  without  anything  being  said  as  to  its  being  in  disresjiect 
of  Christ.^  Many  witnesses  declared  that  the  sacrilege  was  per- 
formed in  full  view  of  the  assembled  brethren,  others  that  the 
neophyte  was  taken  into  a  dark  comer,  or  behind  the  altar,  or  into 
another  room  carefully  closed ;  in  one  case  it  took  place  in  a  field, 
in  another  in  a  grange,  in  another  in  a  cooper-shop,  and  in  another 


opeoed  it,  wbcD  a  sudden  storm  burst  over  the  ship  and  sank  it  with  aU  on 
boiurd,  except  a  few  siiilors  wlio  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  Since  then  no  fish  have 
been  found  in  that  part  of  the  sea  (Tb.  223-4).  OuUtaume  Avril  had  heeu  seven 
years  beyond  seas  ivithout  hearing  of  the  head,  bnt  had  been  told  that  in  the 
whirlpool  of  BetftUus  a  head  sometimes  appeared,  and  then  all  the  vessels  there 
were  lost  (lb.  236).  All  this  rubbish  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Vienue  as  port 
of  the  evidence  against  the  Order. 

"  Prvc&s,  I.  233,  242,  250,  414,  423.  420,  538,  530,  540.  etc 

t  Procfes,  L  233 ;  II.  219,  233,  237,  204.— Raynouartl,  274-5, 279-80.— Bini,  pp. 
463,  497. 

At  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  May  and  September,  and  on  Good  Friday, 
the  Templars  aU  assembled,  ami,  laying  aside  shoes  and  head-gcur  and  sworda, 
adored  the  cross,  with  the  hymn— 

Ador  te  Crist  et  bcnesesc  te  Crist 

Qui  per  la  sancta  tua  crou  nos  resemist — 

(Proc!)a,n.  474,401,  503.) 

}  Proems,  I.  233,  250,  530,  689,  541,  540,  600;  IL  220,  282,  386,  860,  869.-. 
H&ynouurd,  p.  375. 
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in  a  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes.*  As  a  rule  the  pre- 
ceptor was  represented  as  enforcing  it,  but  in  many  cases  the  duty 
was  confided  to  one  or  more  serving  brctliren,  and  in  one  iuBtanoe 
the  person  officiating  had  his  hea<l  hidden  in  a  cowLf  Almost 
universally  it  formed  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  reception,  some- 
times even  before  tlie  vows  were  administered  or  the  mantle  be- 
stowed, but  genenilly  at  the  conclusion,  after  the  neophyte  was 
fully  committed,  but  there  were  occasional  instances  in  which  it 
was  postponed  until  a  later  hour,  or  to  the  next  day,  or  to  longer 
intervals,  extending,  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  months  and  years.J 
Some  witnesses  declared  that  it  formed  part  of  all  receptions; 
others  that  it  had  been  enforced  in  their  case,  but  they  ha<l  never 
seen  it  or  heard  of  it  in  other  receptions  at  which  they  had  been 
present.  In  general  they  swore  that  they  were  told  it  was  a  nde 
of  the  Order,  but  some  said  tlmt  it  was  explained  to  them  as  a  joke, 
and  otiiers  that  they  were  told  to  do  it  with  the  mouth  and  not 
with  the  heart.  One,  indeed,  deposetl  that  ho  had  been  offered  the 
choice  between  renouncing  Christ,  spitting  on  the  cross,  and  the 
indecent  kiss,  and  he  selected  the  spitting.g  In  fact,  the  evidence 
as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  sacrilege  is  hopelessly  contradictory. 
In  many  cases  tlie  neophyte  Was  excused  after  a  slight  resistance ; 
in  others  he  was  thrust  into  a  dark  dungeon  until  he  yielded, 
Egidio,  Preceptor  of  San  Gemignano  of  Florence,  stated  that  he 
had  known  two  recalcitrant  neoph^'^tes  carried  in  chains  to  Rome, 
where  tliey  perished  in  prison,  and  Niccolo  Regino,  Preceptor  of 
Grosseto,  said  that  recusants  were  slain,  or  sent  to  distant  parts, 
like  Sardinia,  where  they  ended  their  days.  Geoffroi  do  Chaniey, 
Preceptor  of  Normandy,  swore  that  he  enforced  it  upon  the  first 
neophyte  whom  ho  received,  but  that  ho  never  did  so  afterwards, 
and  Gui  Dauphin,  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  Order,  said  virtu- 
ally the  same  thing ;  Gaucher  de  Liancourt,  Preceptor  of  Reims, 
on  the  other  hand,  testified  that  he  had  required  it  in  all  cases,  for 


■  Proc68,  L  530,  638,  536,  680,  $44,  649,  565,  573,  623 ;  TL  34,  27,  29,  81, 120, 
380.  3C3,  540,  570.— Scbottinailer,  XI.  413. 

+  Proc&8, 1.  380, 530, 539, 505,  673, 593. 

I  Procfea.  I.  413,  434,  444,  469,  504,  659.  563;  U.  75,  99,  118,  133,  305.— Ray- 
nouarU,  p,  280.— SchottmaUcr,  6p.  cit.  H.  183,410. 

\  ProcSs,  I.  407, 418, 43G,  403,  573, 688;  IL  27,  38,  67, 174, 185,  214. 
III.— 18 
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if  be  had  not  he  would  have  been  imprisoned  for  life,  and  Hugues 
de  Peraud,  the  Visitor  of  France,  declared  that  it  was  obbgatory 
on  him.* 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  pursue  this  examinar 
tion  further.  The  same  irreconcilable  confusion  reigns  in  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  other  charges — the  cord  of  chastity,  the  obscene 
kiss,  the  mutilation  of  the  canon  of  the  mass,t  the  power  of  abso- 
lution assigned  to  the  Grand  Master^  the  license  for  unnatural 
crime.  It  might  be  argued,  as  these  witnesses  had  been  received 
into  the  Order  at  times  varying  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  previous 
to  within  a  few  months,  and  at  places  so  widely  apart  as  Palestine 
and  England,  that  these  variations  are  explicable  by  local 
or  by  a  gradually  perfected  behef  and  ritual.  An  investigation  of 
the  confessions  shows,  however,  that  no  such  explanation  will  suf- 
fice ;  there  can  be  no  grouping  as  to  the  time  or  place  of  the  oer»* 
mony.  Yet  there  can  be  a  grouping  which  is  of  supreme  signifi- 
cance, a  grouping  as  to  the  tribunal  through  which  the  witnc^ss 
passed.  This  is  often  very  notable  among  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  who  were  sent  to  the  papal  commission  from  various 
parts  of  France,  and  examined  in  1310  and  1311.  As  a  rule  they 
manifested  extreme  anxiety  that  tht>ir  present  de]x>sitions  should 
accord  with  those  which  they  had  made  when  subject  to  inquisi- 
tion by  the  bishops — doubtless  they  made  them  as  nearly  so  as 
their  memories  would  permit — and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  gi-cater  or 
less  rigor,  or  how  concert  between  those  confined  in  the  same  pris- 
on, had  led  to  the  concoction  of  stories  such  as  would  satisfy  their 


•  Procfes,  L  404 ;  IL  260,  381,  284,  205,  289,  838,  354,  856,  368,  389,  880,  395, 
407.-Bim,pp.  408,488. 

It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  reasoning  of  31ichelet  (Proems,  II.  yii.-viii,)^ 
who  ftrgucs  that  the  uniformity  of  denial  in  a  series  of  depositions  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Elnc  suggests  concert  of  statement  agreed  upon  in  advance,  wliilo  the 
variations  in  those  who  admitted  guilt  arc  an  evidence  of  their  veracity.  If  the 
Templars  were  innocent,  denials  of  the  charges  read  to  them  seriatim  would  be 
necessarily  identical ;  if  they  were  guilty,  the  confessions  would  be  likewise  uoi* 
fonn.  Thus  the  identity  of  the  one  group  and  the  diversity  of  the  other  both 
concur  to  disprove  the  accusations. 

t  Incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  Templar  priests  did  not  mutilate  the 
words  of  consecration  in  the  mass  is  fUmislicd  in  the  Cypriote  proceedings  by 
ccclesiastica  who  had  long  dwelt  with  them  in  the  East, — Processus  Cypricoa 
(Schottmflllcr,  U.  379»  882, 388). 
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judges.  Thus  the  confessions  obtained  by  the  Ordinary  of  Poi- 
tiers have  a  character  distinct  from  those  extorted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  and  we  can  classify  the  jxjnitents  of  the  Bishop  of 
Le  Mans,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  the 
Bishops  of  Amiens,  liodoz«  Macon,  in  fact  of  nearly  all  the  prelates 
who  took  part  in  the  terrible  drama.* 

Another  feature  indicating  the  untrustworthy  character  of  tho 
evidence  is  that  large  numbers  of  the  witnesses  swore  that  they 
had  confessed  the  sacrilege  committed  to  priests  and  friars  of  all 
kinds,  to  bishops,  and  even  to  papal  penitent iariee,  and  had  received 
absolution  by  the  imposition  of  penance,  usually  of  a  trilling  char- 
acter, such  as  fasting  on  Friilays  for  a  few  months  or  a  year.f  No 
onlinary  confessor  could  absolve  for  heresy ;  it  was  a  sin  reserved 
for  the  inquisitor,  papal  or  episco|)al.  The  most  that  the  con- 
fessor could  have  done  would  have  been  to  send  the  i>enitent  to 
some  one  corai^etent  to  grant  absolution,  which  would  only  have 
l)eon  administered  under  tho  heaviest  j)enanco,  including  denunci- 
ation of  the  Order.  To  8upj)ose,  in  fact,  tliat  thousands  of  men, 
during  a  period  of  fifty  or  a  huntbed  years,  could  have  l)een  en- 
trapped into  such  a  heresy  without  its  becoming  matter  of  noto- 
riety, is  in  itself  so  violent  an  assumption  as  to  deprive  the  whole 
story  of  all  claims  upon  belief. 

Thus  the  more  closely  the  enormous  aggregate  of  testimony  is 
examined  the  more  utterly  worthless  it  a}>|>ear8,  and  tliis  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  nowhere  could  compromising  evidence  be 
obtained  without  the  use  of  inquisitorial  methods.  Had  thousands 
of  men  been  unwillingly  forced  to  abjure  their  faith  and  been  ter- 
rorized into  keeping  the  dread  secret,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
removed  by  the  seizure  there  would  have  been  a  universal  eager- 
ness to  unburden  the  conscience  and  seek  reconciliation  with  the 
Church.  No  torture  would  have  been  retjuisite  to  obtain  all  the 
evidence  required.    In  view,  therefore,  of  the  extreme  improba- 


•  Procfea,  L  330-1,  204-74, 296-307»  331-07,  477-93,  003-19,  031-41 ;  JL  1-3, 
5C-85.  91-114,  123-02,  154-77,  184-91,  284-50,  263-7. 

t  Proc5a,  I.  208,  305,  319.  330,  372,  401,  40.%  427,  480,  etc. 

It  is  not  cosy  to  uiidcrstaDd  the  prescription  of  Friday  fasting  aa  a  penance 
for  A  Templar,  for  the  ascetic  rulea  of  the  Ortler  already  required  the  most  rigid 
fiisting.  Meat  was  only  allowed  three  days  in  the  week,  and  a  second  Lent  was 
kept  from  the  Sunday  before  Martinmas  until  Chriatmas(R&gIe,  $§  15,57). 
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bility  of  the  charge,  of  the  means  employetl  to  obtain  proof  for  its 
support,  and  the  lack  of  coherence  in  the  proof  so  obtained,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  no  judicial  mind  in  possession  of  the  facts  can 
hesitate  to  pronounce  a  sentence,  not  merely  of  not  proven,  but  of 
acquittal  The  theory  that  there  were  inner  grades  in  the  Onler, 
by  which  those  alone  to  be  trusted  were  initiated  in  its  secret  doc- 
trines, is  perfectly  untenable.  As  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind 
to  support  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  niero  conjecture,  which  is  sufficiently 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  with  scarce  an  exception  those  who  con; 
t'essed,  whether  ploughmen  or  knights,  relate  the  sacrilege  as  tak- 
ing place  on  their  achnission.  If  the  witne-sscs  on  whom  the  pros- 
ecution rehed  are  to  be  believed  at  all,  the  infection  pervaded  the 
whole  Order. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  may  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  popular  gossip  that  the  neophyte  at  his 
reception  was  forced  to  kiss  the  posteriors  of  his  preceptor.  As 
we  have  seen,  a  large  majority  of  the  Order  consisted  of  serving 
brethren  on  whom  the  knights  looked  down  with  infinite  con- 
tempt. Some  such  occasional  command  on  the  part  of  a  reckless 
knight,  to  enforce  the  principle  of  absolute  obedience,  in  admitting 
a  plebeian  to  nominal  fraternity  and  equahty,  would  not  have 
been  foreign  to  the  manners  of  the  age.  Who  can  say,  moreover, 
that  men,  soured  with  the  disillusion  of  life  within  the  Order, 
chafing  imder  the  bonds  of  their  irrevocable  vow,  and  perhaps  re- 
leased from  all  religious  convictions  amid  the  license  of  the  East, 
may  not  occasionally  have  tested  the  obedience  of  a  neophji-e  by 
bidding  him  to  spit  at  the  cross  on  the  mantle  that  had  grown 
hateful  to  him  ?*    No  one  who  recognizes  the  wayward  perversity 


•  Tliia  would  seem  not  unlikely  if  wc  are  to  believe  the  confession  of  Jean 
d'Aumfines,  a  Bcrving  brother  who  stated  that  at  his  reception  his  preceptor 
turned  all  the  other  brethren  out  of  the  chapel,  and  after  some  difficulty  forced 
him  to  spit  at  the  cross,  aflcr  which  he  said  "  Go,  fool,  and  confess."  This  Jean 
at  once  did,  to  a  Franciscan  who  imposed  on  him  only  the  penance  of  three  Fri- 
day fasts,  saying  that  it  was  intended  aa  a  test  of  constancy  in  case  of  capture 
by  the  Saracens  (Proc&s,  I.  583-01). 

Another  serving  brother,  Pierre  de  Cbemit,  related  that  after  ho  had  been 
forced  to  renounce  God  bis  preceptor  smiled  disdainfully  at  him,  as  though  de- 
spising him  (Tb.  I.  531). 

E(]ually  suggestive  is  the  story,  told  by  the  serving  brother  Eudea  de  Bures, 
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of  human  nature,  or  who  is  familiar  with  the  condition  of  monas- 
ticism  at  the  period,  can  deny  the  j>ossibilities  of  such  occasional 
performances,  whether  as  brutal  jokes  or  spiteful  assertions  of 
supremacy,  but  the  only  rational  conclusion  from  the  whole  tre* 
mendous  tragedy  is  that  the  Order  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  it  was  punisbecL 

"WTiile  Philippe  was  seizing  his  prey,  Clement,  at  Poitiers, 
was  occupied  in  the  equally  lucmtive  work  of  sending  collectors 
throughout  Gennauy  to  exact  a  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  LantL  When  aroused  from  this 
with  the  news  that  Philippe,  under  the  authority  of  Fr^'re  Guil- 
laume  the  inquisitor,  had  thus  taken  decided  and  irrevocable  action 
in  a  matter  which  was  still  before  him  for  consideration,  his  first 
emotion  naturally  was  that  of  wounded  pride  and  indignation, 
sharpened  perha|>s  by  the  aj>prchension  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  secure  his  share  of  the  siMjils.  lie  dared  not  publicly  disavow 
responsibility  for  the  act,  and  what  would  be  the  current  of  pulv 
lic  opinion  outside  of  France  no  man  could  divine.  In  this  cniel 
dilemma  he  wrote  to  Philipjie,  October  27,  1307,  expressing  his 
indignation  that  the  king  should  have  taken  action  in  a  matter 
which  the  brief  of  August  24  showed  to  be  receiving  papal  con- 
sideration. Carefully  suppressing  the  fact  of  the  intervention  of 
the  Inquisition  which  legally  justified  the  whole  proceeding,  Clem- 


ft  youth  of  twenty  nt  the  time,  thnt  aft«r  hift  reception  he  was  tnkcn  into  another 
room  by  two  of  tlic  brethren  nnd  forced  to  renounce  Chridt.  On  his  refusing  at 
first,  one  of  them  Bfiid  that  in  his  country  people  renounced  Qod  a  hundred  timea 
for  A  flea— pcrhnps  an  exaggeration,  but  "Je  renyc  Dioa"  was  one  of  the  com- 
moncftt  of  cucplctivos.  Wlien  the  preceptor  heard  him  weeping  he  caUcd  to  the 
tormentors  to  lot  htm  alono,  as  they  would  act  him  crazy,  and  he  Bubsequently 
told  Kudos  that  it  wiia  a  joke  (lb.  11.  100-9). 

What  {»  the  real  import  of  such  incidents  may  be  gathered  from  a  story  re- 
lated by  a  witness  during  the  inquest  hckl  in  Cyprus,  May,  1310.  He  had  heard 
from  a  Genoese  named  Matteo  Zaccaria,  who  had  long  been  a  prisoner  in  Cairo, 
that  wlicu  the  newi  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Order  reached  the  Soldan 
of  Egypt  he  drew  from  his  prisons  about  forty  Templars  captured  ten  years  be- 
fore on  the  island  of  Tortosa,  and  offered  them  wealth  if  they  would  renounce 
their  religion.  Surprised  and  angered  by  their  rcftisal^  he  remanded  them  to 
their  dungeons  and  ordered  them  to  be  deprived  of  food  and  dnnk,  when  they 
perished  to  a  man  rather  than  apostatize.— SchottmOllcr,  op.  clt.  IL  160. 
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ent  sought  a  further  ground  of  complaint  by  reminding  the  king 
that  Templars  wore  not  under  royal  jurisdiction,  but  under  that 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  he  had  committed  a  grave  act  of  disobedi- 
ence in  seizing  their  persons  and  j)roperty,  l)oth  of  which  must  be 
forthwith  deliveretl  to  two  canlinals  sent  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  Derenger  de  Fredole,  Cardinal  of  6S.  Nereo  and  AchiUe, 
and  Etienne  de  Suissi  of  S.  Ciriaco,  both  Frenchmen  and  creatures 
of  Philippe,  who  had  procured  their  elevation  to  the  sacred  colle^ 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  trouble  in  coming  to  an  understamling 
with  them,  for,  though  the  trials  and  tortures  were  pushed  unre- 
mittingly, another  letter  of  Clement's,  November  30,  praises  the 
king  for  putting  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  See,  and  one 
of  Pliilippe's  of  December  24  announces  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  docs  not  intend  to 
abandon  his  own ;  he  has,  he  says,  delivered  the  Templars  to  the 
cardinals,  and  the  administration  of  their  property  shall  be  kept 
separate  from-  that  of  the  crown.  Cleinent*s  susceptibilities  be- 
ing thus  soothed,  even  before  the  trials  at  Paris  were  ended  he  is- 
sueil,  November  22,  the  bull  Paftttfvah'^ pr(€et}iine7itiWj  iuldresst^il  to 
all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  in  which  he  related  what  Philippe 
had  done  at  the  requisition  of  the  Inquisitor  of  France,  in  onler 
that  the  Templars  might  be  presented  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church ;  how  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  had  confessed  the  crimea 
imputed  to  them  ;  how  he  himself  had  examined  one  of  them  wh< 
was  employed  about  his  person  and  had  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  allegations.  Therefore  he  ordei*s  all  the  sovereigns  to  do  like- 
wise, retaining  the  prisoners  and  holding  their  pTOi>erty  in  the 
name  of  the  pope  and  subject  to  his  order.  Should  the  Order 
prove  innocent  the  property  is  to  be  restored  to  it,  otherwise  it 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.*    This 


•  Regcftt.  Clement  PP.  V.T.  IT.  p.  95.— Du  Puy,  pp.  1 17-18, 134, 134.— Schott- 
mGlIcr,  T.  W.— Rymcr,  Fcc<\.  IH.  30.— ifSS.  ChioccareUo  T.  Vm.— Mag.  Ball. 
Rom.  IX.  126,  131,— Zurita,Lib.  v.  c  73. 

Apparently  there  was  a  general  evpcctatkm  that  the  Hospitallers  would  share 
the  fate  of  the  Templara,  and  a  disposition  was  mauLfosted  at  once  to  pillage 
them,  for  Clement  feU  ohligcd,  December  21,  1307,  to  iasuo  a  bull  confirming  aU 
their  pririlcgcfl  and  immunities,  and  to  send  throughout  Europe  letters  ordering 
them  to  be  protected  from  all  cncroachuiouts  (Regcst.  Clem.  PP.  V.  T.  HI.  pp. 
14, 17-18,  20-1,  273;  T.  IV.  p.  418X 
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vra&  the  irrevocable  act  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Templars,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter  when  we  consider  the  action  of  the  pnnces 
of  Europe  outside  of  France. 

Philippe  thus  hatl  forced  Cloraent^s  hand,  and  Clement  was 
fairly  committed  to  the  investigation,  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition  could  only  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  Order.  Secure 
in  his  iKMition,  the  king  pushed  on  the  examination  of  the  prison- 
ers throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  agents  is 
shown  in  tlie  c^iso  of  two  German  Templars  returning  home,  whom 
they  arrested  at  Chaumont  anil  delivered  to  the  Inquisitor  of  the 
Three  Bishoprics.  One  was  a  priest,  the  other  a  serving  brother, 
and  the  inquisitor  in  reporting  to  Philippe  says  that  he  had  not 
tortured  the  latter  because  he  was  very  sick,  but  that  neither  had 
admitted  that  there  was  in  the  Order  aught  that  was  not  pure 
and  holy.  The  examinations  went  on  during  the  winter  of  1308, 
when  Clement  unexpectedly  put  a  stop  to  them.  Wliat  was  his 
motive  we  can  only  conjecture ;  probably  ho  found  that  Phihppe's 
promises  with  regard  to  the  Templar  possessions  were  not  likely 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  an  assertion  of  his  control  was  necessary. 
Whatever  his  reasons,  ho  suddenly  suspended  in  the  premises  the 
power  of  all  the  inquisitors  and  bishops  in  France  and  evoked  to 
himself  the  cognizance  of  the  whole  affair^  alleging  that  the  sud- 
denndbs  of  the  seizure  without  consulting  him,  although  so  near 
and  so  accessible,  had  excited  in  him  grave  suspicions,  which  had 
not  been  allayed  by  the  records  of  the  examinations  submitted  to 
him,  for  these  were  of  a  character  rather  to  cxcito  incredulity — 
though  in  November  he  had  proclaimed  to  all  Chi'istendom  his 
conviction  of  their  truth.  It  shows  how  completely  the  whole 
judicial  proceedings  were  inquisitional  that  this  brought  them  to 
an  immediate  close,  provoking  Phihpi)e  to  uncontrollable  wrath. 
Angrily  he  wrote  to  Clement  that  he  had  sinned  grcntly :  even 
pojKjs,  ho  hints,  may  fall  into  heresy ;  he  had  wronged  all  the  prel- 
ates and  inquisitors  of  France;  ho  had  inspired  the  Templars 
Avith  hopes  and  they  were  retracting  their  confessions,  especially 
Hugues  de  Peraud,  who  had  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the 
cardinal-deputies.  Evidently  some  intrigue  was  on  foot,  and  Clem- 
ent w;is  balancing,  irresolute  as  to  which  side  offered  most  advan- 
tage, and  satislied  at  least  to  show  to  Philippe  that  he  was  indis- 
pensable.   Phihppe  at  first  was  disposed  to  assert  his  indepen- 
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denoe  and  claim  jurisdiction,  and  he  applied  to  the  University  for 
an  opinion  to  support  his  claims,  but  the  Faculty  of  Theology  re- 
plietl,  March  25, 1308,  as  it  could  not  help  doing :  the  Templars 
were  religions  and  consequently  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction ; 
the  only  cognizance  which  a  secular  court  could  have  over  heresy 
was  at  the  request  of  the  Church  after  it  had  abandoned  the 
heretic;  in  case  of  necessity  the  secular  |X)wer  could  arrest  a 
heretic,  but  it  could  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  him 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  finally  the  Templar  property  must 
be  held  for  tlie  purpose  for  which  it  was  given  to  the  Order.* 

Philippe,  thus  foiled,  proceeded  to  bring  a  still  stronger  pressure 
to  bear  on  Clement.  lie  appealed  to  his  subservient  bishops  and 
summoned  a  national  assembly,  to  meet  April  15  in  Tours,  to  delib- 
erate with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Templars.  Already,  at  the 
Assembly  of  Paris  in  1303,  he  had  called  in  the  Tiers-Etat  and  had 
learned  to  value  its  support  in  liis  quarrel  with  Boniface,  and  now 
ho  again  brought  in  the  communes,  thus  founding  the  institution 
of  the  States-General.  After  some  delay  the  assembly  met  in 
May.  In  his  summons  Philippe  had  detailed  the  crimes  of  the 
Templars  as  admitted  facts  which  ought  to  arouse  for  their  pun- 
ishment not  only  arms  and  the  laws,  but  brute  cattle  and  the  four 
elements.  He  desired  his  subjects  to  participate  in  the  pious  work, 
and  therefore  he  ordered  the  towns  to  select  each  two  de]>uties 
zealous  for  the  faith.  From  a  gathering  collected  xmder  such  im- 
pulsion it  was  not  difficult,  in  spite  of  the  secret  leaning  of  the 
nobles  to  the  proscribed  Order,  to  procure  a  \*irtually  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  that  tlie  Templai's  deserved  doath.ir 

With  the  prestige  of  the  nation  at  his  back,  Phihppe  went  from 
Tours,  at  the  end  of  May,  to  Clement  at  Poitiers,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  deputation,  including  his  brothers,  his  sons,  and  his  ooun- 


•  Du  Pay.  pp.  12-18,  84-5,  80,  100.  111-13.  134.— D'Achery  Spicileg.  IL 
too.— Raynouard,  p.  938,  306. 

Jeaa  Ue  3.  Victor  givca  the  date  of  the  tlecloraLion  of  the  Uuiveraity  as  the 
Saturday  nftcr  Ascensioa  (May  ^,  up.  Bouquet,  XXL  651),  but  Du  Puy  do- 
scribes  the  docuQicQt  ua  sealed  with  fourteen  sealif,  aod  dated  on  Lady  Day 
(March  £5). 

t  Archives  Adminiatratives  de  Reims,  T.  II,  pp.  05,  66. — Clmssaing  Spidlo- 
gium  Brivatenae,  pp.  274-5.— Du  Puy,  pp.  88-9,  85.  113, 116.— Contiu.  Nangiac 
aon.  1308.— Joaun.  de  8.  Victor.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  650).— Raynouard,  p.  43. 
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ciUors.  Long  and  oamost  were  the  disputations  over  the  affair, 
Philippe  urging,  through  his  spokesman,  Guillaume  de  Piaisian,  that 
the  Templars  had  been  found  guilty  and  that  immediate  punish- 
ment should  follow;  Clement  reiterating  his  grievance  that  an 
affair  of  such  ma^itude,  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  Holy 
See,  shcmld  bo  carrie<l  on  without  his  initiative,  A  body  hke  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  had  powerful  friends  all  over  Eurojx)  whose 
influence  witli  the  curia  was  great,  and  the  papal  perplexities  were 
manifold  as  one  side  or  the  other  preponderated ;  but  Clement 
had  iiTovocably  committed  himself  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  by 
his  bull  of  November  22,  and  it  was  in  reality  but  a  question  of 
the  terras  on  which  he  would  aUow  the  affair  to  go  on  in  France 
by  removing  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
bargaining  was  sharp,  but  an  agreement  was  reachetl  As  Clement 
had  reserved  the  matter  for  papal  judgment,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  show  of  investigation  should  be  had.  Seventy-two  Templars 
were  drawn  from  the  prisons  of  Paris  to  be  examined  by  the  pope 
and  sacred  college,  that  they  might  be  able  to  assert  personal 
knowledge  of  their  guilt.  Clement  might  well  shrink  from  con- 
fronting de  Molay  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  whom  he  was  be- 
traying, while  at  the  same  time  they  could  not  be  arbitmrily  omit- 
ted. They  were  therefore  stopi)ed  at  Chinon  near  Tours,  imder 
pretext  of  sickneas,  while  the  others  were  sent  forwanl  to  Poitiers. 
From  the  2.Stli  of  June  to  July  1  they  were  s*jlenmly  examinetl  by 
five  cardinals  friendly  to  Phihppe  deputed  for  the  puq^ose.  The 
official  report  of  the  examinations  shows  the  care  which  had  been 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  those  who  were  to  perform  this  scene 
in  the  drama.  A  portion  of  tlicm  were  spontaneous  witnesses 
who  had  left,  or  had  tried  to  leave,  the  Order.  The  rest,  with  the 
terrible  penalty  for  retraction  im])enfhng  over  them,  confirmed  the 
confessions  made  before  the  Inquisition,  which  in  many  cases  had 
been  extracted  by  torture.  Then,  July  3,  they  were  brought  before 
the  pope  in  full  consistory  and  the  same  scene  was  enacted.  Thus  ^ 
the  papal  jurisdiction  was  recognized ;  Clement  in  his  subsequent 
bidls  could  speak  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  could  declare  that  the 
accused  had  confessed  their  errors  spontaneously  and  -vvithout  coer- 
cion, and  had  humbly  begged  for  absolution  and  reconciliation.* 


Ptol.  Laccns.  Hist  Eccles.  Lib.  xxir.  (ftloratori  8,  R  L  XL  1229-30).— 
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The  agreement  duly  executed  between  Clement  and  Philippe 
bore  that  the  Templars  should  be  delivered  to  the  pope,  but  be 
guarded  in  his  name  by  the  king ;  that  their  trials  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  by  the  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  to  whom,  at 
the  s])ecial  and  earnest  request  of  the  long,  the  inquisitors  were 
adjoinetl — but  dc  Molay  and  the  Preceptors  of  the  East,  of  Xor- 
mandy,  Poitou,  and  Provence,  were  reserved  for  the  papal  judg- 
ment ;  the  property  was  to  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  commission- 
ers named  by  the  pope  and  bishops,  to  whom  the  king  was  secretly 
to  add  appointees  of  his  own,  but  he  was  to  pledge  himself  in  writ- 
ing that  it  should  be  employed  solely  for  the  Holy  Land.  Clement 
assumed  that  the  fate  of  the  Order,  as  an  institution,  was  too 
weighty  a  question  to  be  decideii  without  the  intervention  of  a 
general  council,  and  it  was  decidetl  to  call  one  in  Octol^er,  1310. 
The  Cardinal  of  Palestrina  was  named  as  the  papal  representative 
in  charge  of  the  persons  of  the  Templars — a  duty  which  he  speed- 
ily fulfilled  by  transferring  them  to  the  king  under  comlition  that 
they  should  be  held  at  the  dis])osition  of  the  Church.  Clement 
performed  his  part  of  the  bargain  by  removing,  July  5,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  inquisitors  and  bishops,  and  restoring  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter.  Directions  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  each 
of  the  bishops  in  France  to  associate  with  himself  two  cathe'lral 
canons,  two  Dominic^ins,  and  two  Franciscans,  and  proceed  with 
the  trials  of  the  indindual  Teinplars  withiu  his  diocese,  admitting 
inquisitors  to  participate  at  will,  but  taking  no  action  against  the 
Order  as  a  whole ;  all  peraons  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  arrest  Temj>lars  and  deliver  them  to  the  inquisitors 
or  episcopal  officials,  and  Philippe  furnished  twenty  copies  of  royal 
letters  commanding  his  subjects  to  restore  to  the  papal  deputies 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  Order.* 


Joann.  dc  S.Victor  (Bouquet,  XXI.  650).— Raynouard,  pp.  44-5, 345-52.— Du  Puy, 
pp.  13-14.— SchoUmflller,  op.  cit.  IT.  13  sqq.— Bull.  FacUnt  mi9erieordiamf  19 
Aug.  1308  (Rjmcr,  II.  101.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX  130). 

■  Du  Puy,  pp.  l.'3-17,2O,39,86,107-«,  118-19,121-23, 125.— CoDtin.Nangiac. 
aon.  1308.— Raynouard,  pp.  40, 49.— Jo&nn,  (le  8.  Victor  (Bouquet,  XXI.  flol). — 
D'Achcry  Spicilcg,  II.  200. 

Gulllanmc  do  Plalsian,  who  had  been  Ph!Uppc*a  chief  instrument  in  these 
transaction.s,  received  special  marks  of  Clement's  favor  by  briefs  dated  August 
0  (Regeat  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  in.  pp.  210,  227). 
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Although  Clement  declared  in  his  bulls  to  Europe  that  Philippe 
had  manifested  his  disinteresteilness  by  surrendering  all  the  Tem- 
plar projierty,  tho  question  was  one  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  skilful  fencing  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  piu^ue 
the  affair  in  its  details,  but  we  shall  see  how  in  the  end  Philippe 
successfully  cheated  his  partner  in  tho  game  and  retained  the  con- 
trol which  he  apparently  gave  up.* 

The  rival  powers  having  thus  come  to  an  understamling  about 
their  victims,  procee<lings  were  i*esurae<l  vrith  fresh  energy.  Clem- 
ent made  up  for  his  previous  hesitation  with  ample  show  of  zeaL 
De  Molay  and  the  chief  oflBcials  with  him  were  detained  at  Chinon 
until  the  midtUe  of  August,  when  the  Canlinals  of  SS.  Nereo  and 
Acinlie,  of  S.  Ciriaco  and  of  S.  Angelo,  were  sent  thither  to  ex- 
amine them.  These  reported,  August  20,  to  Pliilip|>e,  that  on  the 
17th  and  following  days  they  had  interrogated  the  Grand  Master, 
the  Master  of  Cyprus,  the  Visitor  of  France,  and  the  Preceptors  of 
Normandy  and  Poitou,  who  had  conlinned  their  previous  confes- 
sions and  had  humbly  asked  for  absolution  and  reconciliation, 
which  had  l>een  duly  given  tliom,  and  the  king  is  asketl  to  pardon 
them.  There  are  two  tilings  noteworthy  in  this  which  illustrate 
the  duplicity  pervading  the  whole  affair.  In  the  papal  bulls  of 
August  12,  five  days  before  this  exiimination  was  commenceil,  its 
results  are  fully  set  forth,  with  the  assertion  that  the  confessions 
were  free  and  spontaneous.  Moreover,  when,  in  November,  1309, 
this  bull  wafi  read  over  by  the  papal  commission  to  de  Molay,  on 
hearing  its  recital  of  what  ho  was  said  to  have  confessed  he  was 
stupefied,  and,  crossing  himself  twice,  said  he  wished  to  God  the 


'  Bull.  FacUnamUerioTrdiam, — Raynald.  ana.  1309,  No.  8. — Du  Puy,  pp.  64-5, 
80-88,  127,  207-9.— Procfea  de3  Templiere  L  50-2.— Ray nouard,  p.  47.— Rcgest, 
aement.  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  pp.  433-4. 

Clement  appointed  bu  curators  in  France  to  look  anor  the  property  for  the 
Holy  See.  By  letters  of  Jitauary  5, 1300^  he  gave  Ihcm  an  allowance  from  the 
Templar  property  of  forty  80U3  paritia  of  good  money  each  for  every  uight  which 
they  might  hare  to  spend  away  from  borne,  at  the  same  time  cautioning  tbcm 
that  Iht'y  must  not  fraudulently  leave  their  houses  without  necessity  (Regcst 
T.  IV.  p.  430).  A  brief  of  January  28,  1310,  transferring  from  the  Bibhop  of 
Vaison  to  the  canon,  Gerard  de  Bussy,  the  custody  of  certain  Templar  housea, 
shows  that  Clement  succeeded  In  obtaining  possession  of  a  portion  (lb.  T.  V. 
p.  56). 
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custoni  of  the  Saracens  and  Tartars  were  observed  towanls  persons 
so  perverse,  for  they  beheaded  or  cut  in  two  those  who  thus  per- 
verted the  truth.  Ho  might  have  said  more  had  not  Guillaume  de 
Plaisian,  the  royal  agent,  who  pretended  to  be  his  friend,  cautioned 
him  as  to  the  risk  which  he  ran  in  thug  constructively  retracting 
his  confession,  and  he  contented  himself  with  asking  for-  time  for 
consideration.* 

On  August  12  Clement  issue<l  a  series  of  bulls  which  regu- 
lated the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  case,  and  showed  that  he  was 
prepared  fully  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement  with  Phlhppe. 
The  bull  FaeicTis  misericordiam^  addressed  to  the  prelates  of  Chris- 
tendom, recited  at  great  length  the  proceedings  thus  fai*  taken 
against  the  accused,  and  the  guilt  which  they  had  sjx>ntaneously 
acknowledged ;  it  directed  the  bishops,  in  conjunction  with  inquisi- 
torial commissioners  appointed  by  the  pope,  to  summon  all  Tem- 
plars before  them  and  make  inquisition  concerning  them.  After 
tliis  provincial  councils  were  to  bo  summoned,  where  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  individuals  was  to  be  determined,  and  in  all  the 
procee<lings  the  local  inquisitors  had  a  right  to  take  part.  The 
results  of  the  inquisitions,  moreover,  were  to  be  promptly  tmna- 
mittcd  to  the  pope.  With  this  was  enclosed  a  long  and  elaborate 
series  of  articles  on  which  the  accused  were  to  be  examined — arti- 
cles drawn  up  in  Paris  by  the  ixiyal  officials — and  the  whole  was 
oniered  to  be  published  in  the  vernacular  in  all  parish  churches. 
The  bull  Regnam  in  ccelisy  addressed  to  all  princes  and  prelates, 
repeated  the  narrative  part  of  the  other,  and  ended  by  convoking, 
for  October  1, 1310,  a  general  council  at  Vienne,  to  decide  as  to^ 
the  fate  of  the  Order,  to  consult  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  required  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Churclu  B^'  another  bull,  Facicns  mi^tericordiam^ 
dated  August  8,  a  formal  summons  was  issued  to  all  and  singular 
of  the  Templars  to  appear  before  the  council,  personaUy  or  by  pro- 
curators, on  a  certain  day,  to  answer  to  the  charges  agiiinst  the 
Onler,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Palestrina,  who  was  in  charge  of  them, 
was  ordered  to  produce  de  Molay  and  the  Preceptors  of  France, 
Normandy,  Poitou,  Aqiiitaine,  and  Provence  to  receive  sentence. 
This  was  the  simplest  requirement  of  judicial  procedure,  and  the 


•  Du  Pav.  pp.  33^  133.— Ball.  Faeieru  miwriwriwTn.— Procfes,  L  U-H, 
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manner  in  which  it  was  subsequently  eluded  forms  one  of  the  dark- 
est features  in  the  whole  transaction.  Finally  there  were  other 
bulls  elaborately  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  papal  commis- 
sioners and  inquisitors,  and  onlering  tbe  Templar  possessions  ev- 
erywhere to  be  sequestrated  to  await  the  result  of  the  trial,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Holy  Land  in  case  of  condemnation.  ^luch,  it 
was  stated,  hiul  ali*eady  been  wickedly  seized  and  a]>propriated,  and 
all  persons  Avere  summoned  to  make  restitution,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. All  debtors  to  the  Order  wore  summoned  to  pay, 
and  all  pereons  cognizant  of  such  debts  or  of  stolen  property  were 
required  Uj  give  information.  The  series  of  bulls  was  completed 
by  one  of  December  30,  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  declaring  all 
Templars  to  be  susjiect  of  heres}'',  ordering  their  capture  as  such 
and  delivery  to  the  episcopal  ordinaries,  and  forbidding  all  poten- 
tates and  prelates  from  harboring  them  or  showing  them  any  aid 
or  favor,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  interdict.  At  the 
same  time  another  bull  was  directed  to  all  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom, commanding  them  to  seize  any  Templara  who  might  as  yet 
not  have  been  arrested.* 

The  prosecution  of  the  Templars  throughout  Euro]>e  was  thus 
organized.  Even  such  distant  points  as  Achaia,  Coi-sica,  and  Sar- 
dinia were  not  neglected.  The  large  number  of  special  inquisitors 
to  be  appointed  was  a  work  of  time,  and  the  corresiX)ndence  be- 
tween Philippe  and  Clement  on  the  subject  shows  that  they  vir- 
tually were  selected  by  the  king.  In  Franco  the  work  of  prose- 
cution wius  8j>oe<lily  set  on  foot,  and,  after  a  respite  of  some  six 
months,  the  Templai-s  found  themselves  transferred  from  the  im- 
provised inquisitorial  tribmials  set  on  foot  by  Fivre  Guillaume  to 
the  episcopal  courts  as  provided  by  Clement.    In  every  diocese 

•  Rymer,  III.  101.— Mag.  BaU.  Horn.  IX.  134,  130.— narauin.  YIL  1383. 1280, 
1321,  la-'iS.— Schmidt,  Pabstlicbe  Urkunden  und  Regesten,  nallc,  1886,  pp. 
71-2.— Raynftld.  ann.  1308,  No.  8.— Contin.  Guill.  Nangiuc  ann.  1308.— Ray- 
nouard,  p.  60.— Rcgest  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  m.  pp.  381  sqq.,  pp.  368  sqq ,  886 
Bqq.;  T.  W.  pp.  3,  270  sqq.,  470-82. 

The  Master  of  EiigUnd  and  the  Master  of  Germany  wore  reserved  for  papal 
judgment.  The  bull  Faciem  mutrUt/rdiam^  addrcs3c<l  to  GcrmaDy,  coatuned  no 
command  to  assemble  provincial  couucUs  (Ilarduin.  VII.  1353). 

In  spite  of  all  that  had  occurred,  this  bull  seems  to  have  taken  tbe  public  by 
surprise  outaldo  of  Prance.  Walter  of  Hemlugford  calls  it  "  biillam  harHbilcm 
cmlra  Tcmpiarios''  (Chron.  Ed.  1849,  XL  S70). 
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the  bishops  were  soon  busily  at  work.  Curiously  enough,  some  of 
them  doubted  whether  they  could  use  torture,  and  applied  for  in- 
structions, to  which  Clement  answered  that  they  were  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  written  law,  which  removed  their  misgivings.  The 
papal  instructions  indicate  that  these  proceedings  only  concerned 
those  Templars  who  liad  not  passed  through  the  liands  of  Frere 
Guillaumo  and  his  commissioners,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  distinction  observed  as  to  this.  Clement  urged  forward  the 
proceedings  with  little  regard  to  formality,  and  authorized  the 
bishops  to  act  outside  of  their  respective  dioceses,  and  without 
respect  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  accused.  The  sole  object 
evidently  was  to  extract  from  them  satisfactory  confessions,  as 
a  pi'ejKiration  for  the  provincial  coimcils  which  were  to  be  sum- 
moned for  their  final  judgment.  Those  who  had  already'  confessetl 
were  not  likely  to  retract.  Before  the  papal  conunission  in  1310, 
Jean  do  Cochiac  exhibited  a  letter  from  Phihppe  do  Vohet  and 
Jean  de  Jamville,  the  papal  and  I'oyal  custodians  of  the  prisoners, 
to  those  confined  at  Sens  at  the  time  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  waa 
sent  there  to  examine  them  (the  archbishopric  of  Sens  was  then 
vacant),  warning  them  that  those  who  revoked  the  confessions 
made  l)efore  "/cw  quiziU>r^''  would  be  burned  as  relapsed.  Vohet, 
when  summoned  before  the  commission,  admitted  the  seal  to  be 
his,  but  denied  authorizing  the  letter,  and  the  commission  prudent- 
ly abstained  from  pushing  the  investigation  further.  The  nervous 
anxiety  manifested  by  most  of  those  brought  before  the  commis- 
sion that  their  statements  should  accord  with  what  they  had  said 
before  the  bishops,  shows  that  they  recognized  the  danger  Avhich 
they  incun*e(L* 

The  treatment  of  those  who  refused  to  confess  varied  with 
the  temper  of  the  bishops  and  their  adjuncts.  The  records  of 
their  tribunals  have  mostly  disappeared,  and  we  are  virtually  left 
.to  gather  what  we  can  from  the  utterances  of  a  few  witnesses'^ 
who  made  to  the  commission  chance  allusions  to  their  former  ex- 
periences. Yet  the  proceedings  before  the  Bishop  of  Clermont 
would  show  that  they  were  not  in  all  cases  treated  with  nnduo 
harshness.    He  had  sixty-nine  Templars,  of  whom  forty  confessed, 


^v:? 

•  Du  Puy,  pp.  110,  135.— Itaynouardf  p.  130.— Rcgcst.  Clement  PP.  V.T.  IV. 
pp.  453-55, 457-8.— Procfea,  1. 71-3, 128, 133, 135, 463, 511,  540,  etc. 
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and  twenty-nine  refused  to  admit  any  evil  in  the  Order.  Then  ho 
assembled  theui  and  divided  them  into  the  two  groups.  The  re- 
cusants declared  that  they  adhered  to  their  assertion,  and  that  if 
thoy  should  subsequently  confess  through  fear  of  torture,  prison, 
or  other  aftliction,  they  protested  that  they  should  not  be  l>elicved, 
■and  that  it  should  not  prejudice  them,  nor  do&s  it  ajijiear  that  any 
constraint  was  afterwards  put  upon  them.  The  others  were  asked 
whether  they  had  any  defence  to  offer,  or  whether  they  were  ready 
for  definitive  sonlcnco,  when  they  unanimously  declared  that  they 
had  nothing  to  offer  nor  wished  to  hear  their  sentence,  but  sub- 
riuitted  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Church.  What  that  mercy 
was  we  shall  see  hereafter.  All  bishops  were  not  as  mild  as  he 
,iof  Clermont,  but  in  the  fragmentary  recitals  before  the  commis- 
sion it  is  not  alwaj's  easy  to  distinguish  the  action  of  the  episco- 
pal tribunals  from  that  of  Frero  GuiUaume's  inquisitors.  A  few 
instances  will  sulTice  to  show  how,  between  the  two,  testimony 
was  obtained  against  the  Order.  Jean  de  Rompreye,  a  husband- 
man, declared  that  ho  knew  nothing  but  good  of  the  Order,  al- 
though he  had  confessed  othcnviso  before  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
after  being  thrice  tortured.  Eobert  Vigier,  a  serving  brother,  like- 
wise denied  the  accusations,  though  he  had  confessed  them  before 
the  Bishop  of  Nevers  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
torture,  under  which  he  understood  that  three  of  his  comrades, 
Gautier,  llenri,  and  Chanteloup,  had  died.  Bemanl  do  Vado,  a 
priest,  had  been  tortured  by  fire  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  foot  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  few  days  afterwards  the  bones  of  his  heels 
dnjppetl  out,  in  testimony  of  which  ho  exhibited  the  bones.  Nine- 
teen brethren  from  Porigord  had  confessed  before  the  Bishop  of 
Perigord  through  torture  and  starvation — one  of  them  had  been 
kept  for  six  months  on  bread  and  water,  without  shoos  or  upper 
clothing.  Guillaume  d'Erre,  when  brought  before  the  Bishop  of 
Saintes,  had  denied  all  the  charges,  but  after  being  put  on  bread 
and  water  and  threatened  with  torture,  had  confessed  to  renounc- 
ing Christ  and  spitting  at  the  cross — a  confession  which  he  now 
retracts.  Thomas  de  Pamplona,  under  many  tortures  inflicted  on 
him  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  had  confirmed  the  confession  made  by 
de  Molay,  and  then,  upon  being  put  upon  bread  and  water,  had 
confessed  before  the  Bishop  of  Siiintes  to  spitting  at  the  cross,  aU 
of  which  ho  now  retnicts.    These  instances  might  be  multiplied 
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out  of  the  few  vrho  had  the  hardihood  to  Incur  the  risk  of  martjT- 
dom  attendant  upon  withdrawing  their  confessions.  Indeed,  in 
the  universal  terror  impressed  on  the  friendless  and  defenceless 
wrotchcs,  we  cannot  condemn  those  who  yielded,  and  can  only  ad- 
mire the  constancy  of  those  who  endured  the  torture  and  braved 
the  stake  in  defence  of  tlie  Order.  What  was  the  general  feeling 
among  them  was  voiced  by  Ayraon  de  Barbara,  who  had  thrice 
been  tortured,  and  had  for  nine  weeks  been  kept  on  bread  and 
water.  He  pitifully  said  that  he  had  suffered  in  body  and  soul, 
but  as  for  retracting  his  confession,  he  would  not  do  so  as  long  as 
ho  was  in  prison.  The  mental  struggles  which  the  poor  creatures 
endured  are  well  Dlustrated  by  Jean  de  Cormele,  Preceptor  of 
Moissac,  who  when  brought  before  the  commission  hesitated  and 
would  not  describe  the  ceremonies  at  his  own  reception,  though 
ho  declared  that  he  had  seen  nothing  wrong  at  the  reception  of 
others.  The  recollection  of  the  tortures  which  he  had  endm^  in 
Paris,  in  which  he  had  lost  four  teeth,  completely  xmnerved  him, 
and  he  begged  to  have  time  for  consideration.  He  was  given 
until  the  next  day,  and  when  ho  reappeared  his  res<:)lution  had 
broken  down.  He  confessed  the  whole  catalogue  of  villainies ;  and 
when  asked  if  ho  had  consulted  any  one,  denied  it,  but  said  that 
ho  had  requested  a  priest  to  say  for  him  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  God  might  direct  liim  what  to  do.* 

These  instances  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which 
the  whole  episcopate  of  Franco  was  engaged  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  130S  and  through  1309  and  1310.  AH  this,  however, 
concerned  merely  the  members  of  the  Order  as  individuals.  The 
fate  of  the  Templar  possessions  depended  upon  the  judgment  to 
be  rendered  on  the  Order  as  a  body  corporate,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose Clement  had  assigned  for  it  a  day  on  which  it  was  to  ap{)oar 
by  its  syndics  and  procurators  before  the  Council  of  Yienne,  to 
put  in  its  defence  and  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  abolished. 
Seeing  that  the  officers  and  members  were  scattered  in  prison 
throughout  Europe,  this  was  a  manifest  impossibility,  and  some 
method  was  imperatively  required  by  which  they  could,  at  least 
constructively,  be  represented,  if  only  to  hear  their  sentence. 


•  Rnynouard,  pp.  53-3.  — Proc^»  L  40,  76,  230,  500-9,  511-14,  520-1,  587-8; 
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Among  the  bulla  of  August  12,  1308,  therefore,  there  was  one 
creating  a  commission,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  at  its 
head,  authorized  to  summon  before  it  all  the  Templars  of  France, 
to  examine  them,  and  to  report  the  result.  Subsequent  bulls  of 
May,  1309,  directed  the  commission  to  set  to  work,  and  notified 
Philippe  concerning  it.  August  8,  1309,  the  commission  assem- 
bled in  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  and  by  letters  atldressed 
to  all  the  archbishops  of  the  kingdom  cited  all  Templars  to  ap- 
pear before  them  on  the  first  working-day  after  Martinmas,  and 
the  Order  itself  to  apj>ear  by  its  syndics  and  procurators  at  the 
Council  of  Yienno,  to  i*eceive  such  sentence  as  God  should  decree. 
On  the  appointed  day,  November  12,  the  commissioners  reassem- 
bled, but  no  Templars  appeared.  For  a  week  they  mot  daily,  and 
daily  the  form  was  gone  through  of  a  proclamation  by  the  ap- 
paritor that  if  any  one  wished  to  appear  for  the  Order  or  its  mem- 
bers the  commission  was  ready  to  listen  to  him  kindly^  but  with- 
out result.  On  examining  the  replies  of  the  prelates  they  were 
found  to  have  imperfectly  fulfilleil  their  duty.  Philippe  evident- 
ly regarded  the  whole  proceeding  ^vith  distrust,  and  was  not  in- 
clineti  to  aid  it.  A  somewhat  peremptory  commimication  on  No- 
vember 18  was  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  explaining  that 
their  proceedings  were  not  against  individuals,  but  against  the 
whole  Order ;  that  no  one  was  to  be  forced  to  appear,  but  that  all 
who  so  chose  must  be  allowed  to  come.  Tiiis  brought  the  bishop 
before  them  on  November  22,  with  explanations  and  apologies; 
and  a  summons  to  Phihppo  do  Vohet  and  Jean  de  Jamville,  the 
pajKil  and  royal  custodians  of  the  Templars,  brought  those  officials 
to  promise  obedience.  Yet  the  obstacles  to  the  performance  of 
their  task  did  not  disappear.  On  the  22d  they  were  secretly  in- 
formed that  some  pei-sons  had  come  to  Paris  in  lay  garments  to 
defend  the  Order,  and  had  been  thrown  in  prison.  Thereupon 
they  sent  for  Jean  de  Tluhlsiy eh ^  prevdt  of  the  Ch&telot,  who  said 
that  by  royal  order  he  hiul  arrested  seven  men  said  to  be  Tem- 
plars in  disguise,  who  had  come  with  money  to  engage  advocates 
in  defence  of  the  Order,  but  on  torturing  two  of  them  he  had 
found  this  not  to  be  the  case.  The  matter  proved  to  be  of  little 
significance  except  as  manifesting  the  purpose  of  the  king  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  commission.* 

'  Joann.  de  B.  Victor  (Bouquet,  XXL  654).— Proc^  L 1-81. 
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At  length  the  commission  succeeded  in  securing  the  presence 
of  de  Molay,  of  Huguea  de  Peraud,  and  of  some  of  the  brethren 
confinetl  in  Paris.  De  Molay  said  he  was  not  wise  and  learned 
enough  to  defend  the  Order,  but  he  would  hold  himself  vile  and 
miserable  if  he  did  not  attempt  it.  Yet  he  was  a  prisoner  and 
penniless;  he  had  not  four  deniers  to  spend,  and  only  a  poor  serv- 
ing brother  with  whom  to  adrise ;  he  prayed  to  have  aid  and  coun- 
sel, and  he  would  do  his  best.  The  commissioners  reminded  him 
that  trials  for  heresy  were  not  conducted  acconling  to  legal  forms, 
that  advocates  were  not  admitted,  and  they  cautioned  him  as  to 
the  risk  he  incurred  in  defending  the  Order  after  the  confession 
which  he  had  made.  Kindly  they  read  over  to  him  the  report  of 
the  cardinals  as  to  his  confession  at  Chinon ;  and  on  his  manifest- 
ing indignation  and  astonishment,  Guillaume  de  Plaisian,  who 
seems  to  have  been  watching  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  gave  him,  as  we  have  already  seen,  another  friendly  caution 
which  closed  his  lips.  He  asked  for  delay,  and  when  he  rea})- 
peared  Guillaume  de  Nogaret  was  there  to  take  advantage  of  any 
imprudence.  From  the  [wipal  letters  which  had  been  read  to  him 
he  IcJirned  that  the  pope  had  reserved  him  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  Order  for  special  judgment,  and  he  therefore  asked  to  liave 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  papal  tribunal  without 
delay.  The  shrewdness  of  this  device  thus  made  itself  apparent. 
It  separated  the  leaders  fi'om  the  rest ;  do  Molay,  Ilugues  de  Pe- 
raud,  and  Geoffroi  de  Gonneville  were  led  to  hope  for  special  con- 
sidonition,  and  selfishly  abandoned  their  followers.  As  for  the 
brethren,  their  answers  to  the  commission  were  substantially  that 
of  Geraud  de  Caux — ho  was  a  simple  knight,  without  horse^  arms, 
or  land ;  he  knew  not  how,  and  coidd  not  defend  the  Order.* 

By  this  time  Philippe  seems  to  have  l)een  satisfied  that  no 
harm  could  come  from  the  operations  of  the  commission.  His  op- 
position disappeared,  and  he  graciously  lent  them  his  assistance. 
November  28,  a  second  summons  was  sent  to  the  bishops  threaten- 
ing them  with  papal  indignation  for  a  continuance  of  their  neglect^ 
and,  what  was  far  more  efficacious,  it  was  accompanied  with  orders 
from  Philippe  directing  his  jailers  to  afford  to  the  episcopal  offi- 
cials access  to  the  imprisoned  Templars,  while  the  baillis  were 
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instructed  to  send  to  Paris,  under  sure  guard,  all  Templars  desir- 
ing to  defend  their  Order,* 

February  3, 1310,  was  the  day  named  in  this  new  citation.  By 
the  5th  Templars  began  to  pour  in,  nearly  all  eager  to  defend 
their  Order.  They  accumulated  until  the  commission  was  embar- 
rassed how  to  deal  with  them,  and  finally,  on  March  2S,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-sis  who  had  offered  to  defend  were  assembled  in 
the  ganlen  of  the  episcopal  palace,  where  the  commissioners  ex- 
plained to  them  what  was  proposed,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  nominate  six  or  eight  or  ten  of  their  number  to  act  as  pro- 
curators; they  would  not  again  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting, 
and  the  commission  would  proceed  on  the  31st,  but  the  procura- 
tors should  have  access  to  them  in  their  several  prisons,  and  should 
agree  with  them  as  to  what  defence  should  be  offei*ed.  A  pro- 
miscuous crowd,  whose  differences  of  dialect  rentlei'ed  intercom- 
munication impossible,  abandoned  by  their  natural  ieadei-s  and 
thus  suddenly  brought  together,  was  not  fitted  for  deliberation 
on  so  delicate  an  emergency.  Many  hesitated  about  acting  with- 
out orders  from  the  Master,  for  all  initiative  on  the  pail  of  sub- 
ordinates was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Rule.  The  commissioners 
seem  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  the  matter  into 
some  sort  of  shape,  and  finally,  on  the  31st,  they  ordered  their 
notaries  to  visit  the  houses  in  which  the  Templars  were  confined 
and  report  their  wishes  and  conclusions.  This  was  a  process 
requiring  time,  and  the  reports  of  tlio  notiiries  after  rmiking 
their  daily  rounds  are  pitiful  enough.  The  wretched  prisoners 
floundered  helplessly  when  called  uiwn  to  resolve  as  to  their 
action.  Most  of  them  declared  the  Order  to  be  pure  and  holy, 
but  knew  not  what  to  do  in  the  absence  of  their  suj>eriors. 
There  was  a  general  clamor,  often  on  bended  knees,  for  reatlmis- 
sion  to  the  sacraments.  Man}'  boggetl  to  be  assured  that  when 
they  died  they  should  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground ;  others 
offered  to  pay  for  a  chaplain  out  of  the  miserable  allowance  doled 
to  them ;  some  asked  that  the  allowance  be  increased,  others  that 
they  should  have  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness.  They  were 
urgent  in  the  impossible  request  that  they  should  have  exi>erta 
and  learned  men  to  advise  with  and  appear  for  them,  for  they 
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were  simple  and  illiterate,  chained  in  prison  and  unable  to  act ;  and 
they  further  begged  that  security  should  be  given  to  witnesses,  as 
all  who  had  confessed  were  threatened  with  burning  if  they  should 
i-otract.  A  paper  presented  April  i  by  those  coniined  in  the  house 
of  the  Abbot  of  Tiron  is  eloquent  in  its  suggestiveness  as  to  their 
treatment,  for  the  houses  in  which  they  were  quartered  had  appar- 
ently taken  them  on  speculation.  They  assert  the  purity  of  the 
Order  and  their  readiness  to  defend  it  as  well  as  men  can  who  are 
fettered  in  prison  aud  pass  the  night  in  dark  fosses.  They  further 
complain  of  the  Insulliciency  of  their  allowance  of  twelve  deniers 
a  day,  for  they  ixiy  three  deniers  each  per  day  for  their  beds ;  for 
hire  of  kitchen,  napery,  and  cloths,  two  sols  six  deniers  per  week ; 
two  sola  for  talcing  off  and  replacing  their  fetters  when  they 
appear  before  the  commission ;  for  washing,  eighteen  deniers  a 
fortnight;  wood  and  candles,  four  deniers  a  day,  and  ferriage  aoross 
from  Isotre  Dame,  sixteen  deniers.  It  is  evident  that  the  poor 
creatures  were  exploited  relentlessly.* 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  on  April  7  nine  repre- 
sentatives presented  a  paper  in  the  name  of  all,  declaring  that 
without  authority  from  the  Master  and  Convent  they  could  not 
appoint  procurators,  but  they  offer  themselves  one  and  all  in. 
defence  of  the  Order,  and  ask  to  be  present  at  the  council  or  wher- 
ever it  is  on  trial.  They  declare  the  charges  to  be  horrible  and 
impossible  lies  fabricated  by  apostates  and  fugitives  expelled  for 
crime  from  the  Order,  conHnned  by  torturing  those  who  uphold 
the  truth,  and  encouraging  liars  with  recompenses  and  great  ]irom- 
ises.  It  is  wonderful,  they  say,  to  sec  greater  faith  reposed  in 
those  corrupted  thus  by  worldly  advantage  than  in  those  who, 
Uke  the  maityj's  of  Christ,  have  died  in  torture  with  the  pahu  of 
martyrdom,  and  in  the  hving  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  have  suf- 
fered and  daily  suffer  in  their  dungeons  so  many  toiments.  tribula- 
tions, and  miseries.  In  the  universal  terror  prevailing  they  pray 
that  when  the  brethren  are  examined  there  may  be  [)resent  no 
laymen  or  others  whom  they  may  fear,  and  that  security  may  be 


*  Procbs^  1. 103-51. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  allowance  uas  in  the 
fcarfuUy  debased  currency  of  Philippe  lo  Bel.  According  to  a  document  of  1318 
the  Uvre  Tournois  stiU  -n-as  to  the  eterUng  pound  as  1  to  4J  (Glim,  III.  1279). 

Other  Templars  subsequently  offered  to  defend  the  Order,  making  five  hun- 
dred And  seTenty-threo  up  to  May  2. 
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assured  them,  for  all  who  have  confessed  are  daily  threatened  with 
burning  if  they  retract.  In  reply  the  commissioners  disavowed 
responsibility  for  their  ill-usage,  and  promised  to  ask  that  they  be 
humanely  ti-eated  in  acconlance  with  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Palestrina,  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by  the  pope. 
The  Grand  Master,  they  adde<l,  had  been  ur^^ed  to  defend  the 
Order,  but  had  decUned,  and  claimed  that  he  was  reserved  for  the 
pope.* 

Tlaving-  thus  given  the  Templars  a  nominal  opportunity  for 
defence,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  take  testimony,  appoint- 
ing four  of  the  representatives,  Renaud  do  Provins,  Preceptor  of 
Orleans,  Pierre  de  Boulogne,  j)rocurator  of  the  Order  in  the  papal 
court,  and  Geoffroi  de  Chambonnet  and  Bertrand  de  Sartiges. 
knights,  to  be  present  at  the  swearing  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  do 
what  might  bo  ro<|uisito  without  constituting  them  formal  defend- 
ers of  the  Onler.  These  four  on  April  13  presented  another  paper 
in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  tortures  employed  to  extort  confes- 
sions, they  stated  it  to  be  a  notorious  fact  that  to  obtain  testimony 
from  Templars  seale<l  royal  letters  had  been  given  them  promising 
them  liberty  and  hirge  pensions  for  life,  and  telling  them  that  the 
Order  was  permanently  abolished.  This  was  evidently  intended 
as  a  protest  to  pave  the  way  for  disabling  the  adverse  witnesses, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  only  defence  in  the  inquisitorial 
process,  and  with  the  same  object  they  tUso  asked  for  the  names  of 
all  witnesses.  They  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  they  earnestly  requested  that  it  should  bo  kept  secret, 
to  avert  the  danger  that  might  otherwise  threaten  the  witnesses. 
Subject  to  the  interruption  of  the  Easter*  solemnities,  testimony, 
mostly  advei'se  to  the  Order,  continued  to  be  tidven  up  to  May  9, 
from  witnesses  ap|>arently  carefully  selected  for  the  puqxjse.  On 
Sunday,  May  10,  the  commissioners  were  suddenly  called  together, 
at  the  request  of  Renaud  de  Provins  and  his  colleagues,  to  receive 
the  startling  announcement  that  the  ])iY»vinciul  Council  of  Sens, 
which  had  been  hastily  assembled  at  Paris,  proposed  to  prosecute 
all  the  Templars  who  had  ofTei*ed  to  defend  the  Order,  Most  of 
these  had  previously  confessed;  they  had  heroically  taken  their 
lives  in  their  hands  when,  by  asserting  the  purity  of  the  Order, 
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they  had  coastractively  revoked  their  confessions.  The  four 
Templars  therefore  appealed  to  the  commissioners  for  protection, 
as  the  action  of  the  council  would  fatally  interfere  'ft'ith  the  work 
in  hand;  they  demanded  ajHudoll^  and  that  their  persons  and 
rights  and  the  whole  Order  should  be  place<l  under  the  guardian- 
sliip  of  the  Holy  See,  and  time  and  money  be  allowed  to  prosecute 
the  appeal.  They  further  asked  the  commissioners  to  notify  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  to  take  no  action  while  the  present  examina- 
tion was  in  progress,  and  that  they  be  sent  before  him  with  one  or 
two  notaries  to  make  a  protest,  as  they  can  find  no  one  who  dares 
to  draw  up  such  an  instrument  for  them.  The  commissioners 
were  sorely  perplexed  and  debated  the  matter  until  evening,  when 
they  recalled  the  Templars  to  say  that  while  they  heartily  com- 
passionatetl  them  they  could  do  nothing,  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens  and  the  council  were  acting  under  powers  delegated  by  the 
pope.* 

It  was  no  part  of  Philippe's  policy  to  allow  the  Order  any 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  sudden  rally  of  nearly  six  hundred 
members,  after  their  chiefs  had  been  skilfully  detached  from 
them»  and  their  preparations  for  defence  at  the  approaching  coun- 
cil promised  a  struggle  wliich  he  proceeded  to  crush  at  the  outset 
with  his  customary  unscrupulous  energy.  The  opjwrtunity  was 
favorable,  for  after  long  effort  he  had  just  obtained  from  Clement 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens  (of  which  Paris  was  a  suffragan  see) 
for  a  youthful  creature  of  his  own,  Philippe  de  Marigny,  brother 
of  his  minister  Enguerrand,  who  took  possession  of  the  dignity 
only  on  April  5.  The  bull  Faciens  laueHvardiam  had  prescribed 
that,  after  the  bisho])s  had  completed  their  inquests,  provincial 
councils  were  to  be  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  indi\4dual 
brethren.  In  pursuance  of  this,  the  king  through  his  archbishops 
was  master  of  the  situation.  Provincial  councils  were  suddenly 
called,  that  for  Sens  to  meet  at  Paris,  for  Reims  at  Scnlis,  for 
Normandy  at  Pont  de  TArche,  and  for  Karbonne  at  Carcassonne, 
and  a  demonstration  was  organized  which  should  paralyze  at  once 
and  forever  all  thought  of  further  opposition  to  his  will  No  time 
was  wasted  in  any  pretence  of  judicial  proceedings,  for  the  canon 
law  provided  that  I'elapsed  heretics  were  to  be  condemned  with- 
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out  a  hearing.  On  the  lltli  the  Council  of  Sens  was  opened  at 
Paris.  On  the  12th,  while  the  comniissi oners  were  engaged  in 
taking  testimony,  word  was  brought  them  that  fifty -four  of  those 
who  had  oflFered  to  defend  the  Order  had  been  condenmed  as  re- 
lapsed heretics  for  retracting  their  confessions,  and  were  to  be 
burned  that  day.  Hastily  they  sent  to  the  cotincil  Philippe  de 
Vohet,  the  papal  custodian  of  the  Templars,  and  Amis,  Archdeacon 
of  Orleans,  to  ask  for  delay.  Yohet,  they  said,  and  many  others 
asserte<l  that  the  Templars  who  died  in  prison  declared  on  peril 
of  their  souls  that  the  crimes  alleged  were  false ;  Eenaud  do 
Provins  and  his  colleagues  had  appealed  before  them  from  the 
council ;  if  the  proposed  executions  took  place  the  functions  of  the 
commission  woiUd  bo  impeded,  for  the  witnesses  that  day  and  the 
day  before  were  crazed  with  terror  and  wholly  unfit  to  give  evi- 
dence. The  envoys  hurried  to  the  council-hall,  where  they  were 
treated  with  contempt  and  told  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
commission  could  have  sent  such  a  message.  The  fifty-four 
nmrtjTS  were  piknl  in  wagons  and  carried  to  the  fields  near  the 
convent  of  S.  Antoine,  where  they  were  slowly  torturtxl  to  death 
with  fire,  refusing  all  offers  of  pardon  for  confession,  and  nianifost- 
ing  a  constancy  which,  as  a  contemporary  tells  us,  placed  their 
souls  in  great  peril  of  damnation,  for  it  led  the  people  into  the 
error  of  believing  them  innocent.  The  council  continued  its  work, 
and  a  few  days  later  burned  four  more  Templars,  so  that  if  there 
were  any  who  still  pro]>osed  to  defend  the  Order  they  might 
recognize  what  would  be  their  fate.  It  ordered  the  bones  of  Joan 
do  Tourne,  former  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  to  be  exhumed  and 
burned;  those  who  confessed  and  adhered  to  their  confessions 
were  reconcileil  to  the  Church  and  liberated ;  those  who  persisted 
in  refusing  to  confess  were  condemned  to  jwrpetual  prison.  This 
was  rather  more  humane  than  the  regular  inquisitorial  practice, 
but  it  suited  the  royal  ]>olicy  of  the  moment.  A  few  weeks  later, 
at  Senlis,  the  Council  of  Reims  burned  nine  more ;  at  Pont  de 
TArcho  three  were  burned,  and  a  number  at  Carcassonne.* 


•  Fisquct,  La  Frtincc  Pontiflcale,  Sena,  p.  63.— Procfes,  I.  274-5,  281.— Contm. 
Chron.  0.  de  FracLcto  (Bouquet,  XXI.  33).— Cbron.  Anon.  (Bouquet^  XXI.  140).— 
Amalr.  Auger.  Hist.  PouUf.  (Eccard  II.  1810). — Tritbem.  Cbroo.  Hirsaug.  ann. 
1807.- Bera.  Guidon.  Flor.  Cbron.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  710).— Joann.  de  S.  Victor 
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This  ferocious  expedient  accomplished  its  purpose.  When,  on 
the  day  after  the  executions  at  Paris,  May  13,  the  commission 
opened  its  session,  the  lirst  witness,  Aimcry  do  Villiers,  threw 
himself  on  his  kneos,  palo  and  desperately  frightened ;  beating  his 
breast  and  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  altar,  lie  invoked  sud- 
den iloath  and  j)erdition  to  body  and  soul  if  he  hed.  He  declared 
that  all  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  Order  were  false,  although  he 
had,  under  torture,  confessed  to  some  of  them.  When  he  ha<l  yes- 
terday seen  his  fifty-four  brethren  carried  in  wagons  to  be  burned, 
and  heard  that  they  hatl  been  burned,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
endure  it  and  would  confess  to  the  commissioners  or  to  any  one 
else  whatever  might  be  required  of  him,  even  that  he  had  slain  the 
Lonl.  In  conclusion  he  adjured  the  commissioners  and  the  notOr 
ries  not  to  reveal  what  he  haxl  said  to  his  jailers,  or  to  the  roj-al 
officials,  for  he  would  be  burned  like  the  fifty-four.  Then  a  pre- 
vious witness,  Jean  Bertrand,  came  before  the  commission  to  sup- 
plicate that  his  deposition  be  kept  secret  on  account  of  the  danger 
impending  over  him.  Seeing  all  this,  the  commission  felt  that 
during  this  general  terror  it  would  be  wise  to  suspend  its  sittings, 
and  it  did  so.  It  met  agjiin  on  the  ISth  to  reclaim  fruitlessly  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  Ilcnaud  de  Provins,  who  had  been  put  on 
trial  before  the  council.  Pierre  de  Boulogne  was  likewise  snatched 
away  and  could  not  be  obtained  again.  Many  of  the  Templars 
who  had  offered  to  defend  the  Order  made  haste  to  withdraw,  and 
all  effort  to  provide  for  it  an  organized  hearing  before  the  Council 
of  Yienne  was  perforce  abandoned.  Whether  Clement  was  privy 
to  this  high-handed  interruption  of  the  functions  of  his  commission 
is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  he  did  nothing  to  rehabilitate  it,  and  his 
quiescence  rendered  him  an  accomphce.    lie  bad  only  Eucceeded 


(Bouquet,  XXI.  654-55).— Contin.  Guill.  Nangiac.  ann.  1310.— Grandes  Cbro- 
niquca,V.  187.— ChroD.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  ann.  1310(Stftrtona  Ampl.  CoU.  V.  158).— 
Bcssln,  ConcJl.  Rotomagcnji.  p.  Hi. — RaynouarO,  pp.  118-20. 

It  was  not  all  bishops  who  wcro  ready  to  accept  the  inquisitorial  doctrine 
that  revocation  of  confeesion  was  equivalent  to  relapse.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  CouncU  of  Narbonne  and  decided  in  tho  negative. — Raynouard,  p. 
100. 

The  number  of  those  who  refused  to  confess  was  not  insignificant.  6ome 
papers  respecting  the  expenses  of  detention  of  Templars  at  Senlis  describe  sixty- 
five  OS  not  reconciled,  who  thcrcforo  cannot  have  confessed. — lb.  p.  107. 
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in  betraying  to  a  fiery  death  the  luckless  wretches  whom  he  had 
tempted  to  come  forwaixi.* 

On  A])ril  4,  by  the  bull  Alma _Matei\  Clement  had  ywBtponed 
the  Council  of  Vienne  from  October,  1310,  until  October,  1311,  in 
consequence  of  the  inquisition  against  the  Templare  requiring  more 
time  than  ha<l  been  expected.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity 
for  liJist^  on  the  pai*t  of  the  commission,  and  it  adjouniod  until 
November  3.  Its  members  were  long  in  getting  together,  and  it 
did  not  resume  its  sessions  until  December  17.  Then  Guillaume 
de  Chambonnet  and  Bertrand  de  Sartigos  were  brought  before  it, 
when  they  protested  that  they  could  not  act  for  the  Order  without 
the  aid  of  Kenaud^de  Provins  and  Fierrede  Boulogne.  These,  the 
commission  informed  them,  had  solemnly  renounced  the  defence 
of  the  Order,  had  returneil  to  their  first  confessions,  and  ha<l  been, 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  the  Council  of  Sens, 
after  which  Pierre  had  broken  jail  and  fle<l.  The  two  knights 
were  offered  permission  to  bo  present  at  the  swearing  of  the  wit- 
nesses, with  opportunity  to  file  exceptions,  but  they  declared  them- 
scItos  unfitted  for  the  task  and  ivtirod.  Thus  aU  pretence  of 
afforchng  the  Order  a  chance  to  l>e  heard  was  abandoned,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  commission  became  merely  an  ea 
parU  accumulation  of  a<lverse  testimony.  It  sat  untd  June,  in- 
dustriously hearing  the  witnesses  brought  before  it;  but  as  those 
were  selected  by  Phihppc  de  Vohct  and  Jean  de  Jamville,  care 
was  evidently  taken  as  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  that  should 
reach  it.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  in  fact,  had  been  reconciled  to 
the  Church  through  confession,  abjuration,  and  absolution,  and  no 
longer  belongetl  to  the  Onler  which  they  had  abandoned  to  its 
fate.  Among  the  large  number  of  Templars  who  had  i-ofused  to 
confess,  only  a  few,  and  these  apparently  by  accident,  were  allowed 
to  appear  before  it.  There  were  also  a  few  wlio  dared  to  retract 
what  they  had  stated  before  the  bishops,  but  with  these  slender  ex- 
ceptions all  the  evidence  was  adverse  to  the  Oixler.  In  fact,  it 
fretjuently  happened  tliat  witnesses  were  sworn  who  never  reap- 
peared to  give  their  testimony,  and  that  this  was  not  accidental  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  Kenaud  de  Provins  was  one  of 
these.    Finally,  on  June  5,  the  commission  closed  its  labors  ajad 


•  Proc^,  I  375-^3. 
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transmitted  without  comment  to  Clement  its  records  as  part  of 
the  material  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  assembled  Church  at 
the  Council  of  Vienne,* 


Before  proceeding  to  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  at  Vienne,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  action  taken  with  the  Templars 
outside  of  France.  In  England,  Edward  II.,  on  October  30, 1307, 
replied  to  Philippe's  announcement  of  October  16,  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  council  have  given  the  most  earnest  attention  to 
the  matter;  it  has  caused  the  greatest  astonishment, and  is  so 
abominable  as  to  be  well-nigh  incredible,  and,  to  obtain  further  in- 
fonnation,  ho  had  sent  for  liis  Seneschal  of  Agen.  So  strong  were 
his  connctions  and  so  earnest  his  desire  to  protect  the  threatened 
Order  that  on  December  4  ho  wrote  to  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  Cas- 
tile, Aragon,  and  Naples  tliat  the  accusations  must  proceed  from 
cupidity  and  envy,  and  begging  them  to  shut  their  ears  to  detrac- 
tion and  do  nothing  without  deliberation,  so  that  an  Order  so  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  and  honor  should  not  be  molested  untU 
logitiniately  con\^cteil.  Not  content  with  this,  on  the  10th  he  re- 
I)licd  to  Clement  that  the  reputation  of  the  Templars  in  England 
for  purity  and  faith  is  such  that  he  cannot,  without  fuither  proof, 
beheve  the  terrible  rumors  about  them,  and  he  begs  the  pope  to 
resist  the  calumnies  of  envious  and  wicked  men.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  he  received  Clement's  bull  of  November  23,  and  could 
no  longer  doubt  the  facts  asserted  by  the  head  of  Christendom, 
lie  hastened  to  obey  its  commands,  and  on  the  15th  elaborate 
orders  were  already  prepared  and  sent  out  to  all  the  sheriffs  in 
England,  with  minute  instructions  to  capture  all  the  Templars  on 
January  10, 1308,  including  directions  as  to  the  sequestration  and 
disposition  of  their  proi^erty,  and  this  was  followed  on  the  20th  by 

•  Harduin.  Vn.  1334.— Procte,  L  286-7;  II.  8-4,  260-73.— Raynouard,  pp. 
354-6.— A.  notarial  attestaiiun  describca  the  voluminous  record  as  conaisilug  of 
210  folios  with  forty  Dues  to  the  page,  cquivaleut  to  17,520  liues. 

How  close  a  watch  was  kept  on  the  witnessva  is  seen  In  the  caso  of  three, 
Martin  do  Alunt  liichard,  Jean  Durand,  aud  Jean  de  Ruans,  who,  on  March  33, 
asserted  timt  tbcy  knew  of  uo  evil  in  the  Order.  Two  days  later  they  are 
brought  back  to  Bay  that  they  had  Ucd  through  folly.  ^\nicD  before  their 
bisliops  they  had  confessed  to  rcnouDcing  and  spitting,  and  it  woa  true.  What 
pcrsuoiiioDS  were  applied  to  them  duriug  tbo  interval  no  one  can  telL — Proc^ 
IL  88-90,  107-9. 
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similar  commands  to  the  English  authorities  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  Possibly  Edward's  impending  voyage  to  Boulogne  to 
marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philippe  lo  Bel,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  sudden  change  of  purpose.* 

The  seizure  was  made  accordingly,  and  the  Templars  were  kept 
in  hononible  durance,  not  in  prison,  awaiting  papal  action ;  for 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  either  of  Church 
or  State  to  take  the  initiative.  The  delay  was  long,  for  though 
commissions  were  issued  August  12, 130S,  to  the  papal  inquisitors, 
Sicard  de  Lavaurand  the  Abbot  of  Lagny,they  did  not  start  until 
September,  1309,  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month  the  royal  safe- 
conducts  issued  for  thorn  show  their  arrival  in  England.  Then  in- 
structions were  sent  out  to  arrest  nil  Temphirs  not  yet  seized  and 
gather  them  together  in  London,  Lincoln,  and  York,  for  the  ex- 
aminations to  be  held,  and  the  bishops  of  those  sees  were  strictly 
charged  to  be  present  throughout.  Similar  orders  were  sent  to 
Irclantl  and  Scotland,  where  the  inquisitors  appointed  delegates  to 
attend  to  the  matter.  It  apparently  was  not  easy  to  get  the  offi- 
cials to  do  their  duty,  for  December  14  instructions  were  required 
to  all  the  sheriffs  to  sei.:j  the  Templars  who  were  wandering  in 
sectiiar  habits  throughout  the  land,  and  in  the  following  March 
and  again  in  January,  1311,  the  Sheriff  of  York  was  scolded  for  al- 
lowing those  in  liis  custotly  to  wander  abroad,  Popidar  sympathy 
evidently  was  with  the  inculpated  brethren.f 

At  length,  on  October  20, 1309,  the  papal  inquisitors  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  sat  in  the  ej^iscopal  palace  to  examine  the  Tem- 
plars collected  in  London.  Interrogated  singly  on  all  the  numer- 
ous articles  of  accusation,  they  all  asserte<l  the  innocence  of  the 
Ortler.  Outside  witnesses  were  called  in  who  mostly  declared 
their  belief  to  the  same  effect,  though  some  gave  exj)ression  to 
the  vague  popular  rumors  and  scandalous  stories  suggested  by  the 
secrecy  of  proceedings  within  the  Order.  The  inquisitors  were 
nonplussed.  They  hud  come  to  a  country  whose  laws  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  use  of  torture,  and  without  it  they  were  ix)werless  to 

•  Rymer.  FoKlera,  IIT.  18,  84-7, 43-«. 

t  Rcgcst.  Ck'ment.  PP.  V.  T.  HI.  i)p.  316, 477.— Rymcr,  Feed.  IH.  1C8-8, 178, 
170-80,  18Q,  195,  20!V4,  244. 

The  pny  Assigned  to  the  inquisitors  was  three  fiorina  each  per  dUm^  to  be 
assessed  on  the  Templar  property  (Hegest.  ubi  sup.). 
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accomplish  the  work  for  which  they  had  boen  sent.  In  their  dis- 
gust they  finally  applied  to  the  king,  and  on  December  15  they 
obtained  from  him  an  order  to  the  custodians  of  the  prisoners 
to  permit  the  inquisitors  and  episcopal  ordinaries  to  do  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Templars  what  they  pleased, "  in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  law" — ecclesiastical  law,  by  the  hideous  perversion  of 
the  times,  having  come  to  mean  the  worst  of  abuses,  from  which 
secular  law  still  shrank.  Either  the  jailers  or  the  episcopal  offi- 
cials interposed  difficulties,  for  the  mandate  was  repeated  March 
1, 1310,  and  again  March  8,  with  instructions  to  re|)ort  the  cause 
if  the  previous  one  had  not  boen  obeyed.  Still  no  evidence  worth 
the  trouble  was  gainetl,  though  the  examinations  were  prolonged 
through  the  winter  and  spring  until  May  24,  when  three  captured 
fugitives  wore  induce<i  by  means  easily  guessetl  to  confess  what  was 
wanted,  of  which  use  was  made  to  the  utmost.  At  length  Clement 
grew  impatient  under  this  lack  of  result.  On  August  6  he  wrote 
to  Edward  that  it  was  reported  that  he  had  prohibited  the  use  of 
torture  as  contrar}'  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  in- 
quisitors were  thus  powerless  to  extract  confessions.  No  law  or 
usage,  he  said,  could  bo  permitted  to  oveiride  the  canons  provided 
for  such  cases,  and  Edward's  coimsellors  and  officials  who  were 
guilty  of  thus  impeding  the  Inquisition  were  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties provi<led  for  that  serious  offence,  while  the  king  himself  was 
warned  to  consider  whether  his  position  comjwrted  with  liis  honor 
and  safety,  and  Avas  offered  remission  of  his  sins  if  ho  would  with- 
draw from  it — perhaps  the  most  suggestive  sale  of  an  indulgence 
on  record.  Similar  letters  at  the  same  time  were  sent  to  all  the 
bishops  of  England,  who  wore  scolded  for  not  having  already  re- 
moved the  impediment,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do.  Under 
this  impulsion  E<iward,  August  26,  again  onlored  that  the  bishops 
and  inquisitors  should  be  allowed  to  employ  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
this  was  repeated  October  6  and  23,  November  22,  and  AprU  28, 
1311 — in  the  last  instances  the  word  torture  being  used,  and  in  al 
of  them  the  king  being  carefid  to  explain  that  what  he  does  ia' 
through  reverence  for  the  Holy  See.  August  18, 1311,  similar  in- 
structions were  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  York.* 


•  Wilkins,  Concil.  Mag.  BriL  IL  83B-02.  —  Rymer,  m.  105,  S02-3,  994-5, 
297-83,  200,  274.— Rcgcat  Clement  PP.  V.  T.  V.  pp.  455-7, 
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Thus  for  once  the  papal  Inquisition  found  a  foothold  in  Eng- 
land,  but  apparently  its  methods  were  too  rei)ugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  to  be  rewarded  with  complete  success.  In  si)ite  of  ex- 
aminations prolonged  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  the  Tem- 
plars coold  not  be  convicted.  The  most  that  could  be  accomplished 
was,  that  in  provincial  councils  held  in  London  and  York  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1311,  they  were  brought  to  mlmit  that  they 
were  so  defamed  for  heresy  that  they  could  not  furnish  the  purga- 
tion requii-ed  by  law ;  they  therefore  asked  for  mercy  and  prom- 
ised to  perform  what  jxjnance  might  be  enjoined  on  them.  Some 
of  them,  moreover,  submitted  to  a  form  of  abjuration.  The  coun- 
cils ordered  them  scattered  among  different  monasteries  to  perform 
certain  penance  until  the  Holy  See  should  decide  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Order.  This  was  the  final  disposition  of  the  Temphtrs  in 
England.  A  liberal  provision  of  fourpence  a  day  Tvas  made  for 
their  support,  while  two  shillings  was  assigned  to  WiUiam  de  la 
Jlorc,  the  Master  of  England,  and  on  his  death  it  was  continued  to 
Humbert  Blano,  the  Preceptor  of  Auvergne,  who,  fortunately  for 
himself,  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  arrest,  and  was  caught 
there.  This  shows  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  criminals,  and 
the  testimony  of  Walsingham  is  that  in  the  monasteries  to  which 
they  were  assigned  they  comported  themselves  piously  and  right- 
eously in  every  respect.  In  L'eland  and  Scotland  their  examina- 
tions failed  to  procure  any  proof  agiunst  the  Order,  save  the  vague 
conjectui'es  and  stories  of  outside  witnesses  industriously  gathered 
together.* 

In  Lorraine,  as  soon  as  news  came  of  the  seizure  in  France,  the 
Preceptor  of  Villencourt  ordered  the  brethren  under  him  to  shave 
and  abandon  their  mantles,  which  was  virtually  releasing  thera 
from  the  Order.    Duke  Thiebault  followed  the  exterminating  pol- 


•  Wilkins,  n.  814,  873-83,  3&4-400.— Rymcr,  HI.  395,  827,  884,  849,  472-3.— 
Procfea  dcs  Tcmpliers,  II.  130.— D'Argenlrfi  I.  i.  280. 

That  the  allowance  for  the  Templars  was  liberal  is  shown  by  that  mado  for 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  when  conflnod,  in  1812,  in  the  Casllo  of  Porehcater.  Hia 
per  diem  was  6</.,  that  for  his  valct  Zd.^  for  hia  chaplain  fire  farthings,  and  tho  samo 
for  hia  servant  (Rymcr,  III.  363).  The  wages  of  the  janitor  of  the  Temple  in  Lon- 
don was  3d.,  by  a  charter  of  Edward  II.  in  1814  (Wllcke,  II.  408). 
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icy  of  Philipi>e  with  complete  success.  A  large  number  of  the 
Templars  were  burned,  and  he  managed  to  secure  most  of  their 
property.* 

In  Germany  our  knowledge  of  what  took  place  is  somewhat 
fragmentary.  The  Teutonic  Order  afforded  a  career  for  the  Ger- 
man chivalry,  and  the  Tem])lar8  were  by  no  melius  so  numerous 
as  in  France,  their  fate  was  not  so  dramatic,  and  it  attracted  com- 
paratively little  attention  from  the  chroniclers.  One  annalist  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  destroyed  with  the  assent  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  on  account  of  their  collusion  with  the  Saracens  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  their  preparation  for  establishing  a  new  em- 
pire for  themselves  among  the  Christians,  which  shows  how  little 
impression  on  the  popular  mind  was  made  by  the  assertion  of 
their  heresies.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  action  taken  de- 
pended ujwn  the  personal  views  of  the  princely  prelates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  great  archbishoprics.  Burchard  III.  of  Magdeburg 
was  the  first  to  act.  Obliged  to  visit  the  papal  court  in  1307  to 
obtain  the  pallium,  he  returned  in  May,  1308,  with  orders  to  seize 
all  the  Templars  in  his  province;  and  as  he  was  already  hostile  to 
them,  he  obeyed  with  alacrity.  There  were  but  four  houses  in  iiis 
territories :  on  these  and  their  occuj)autB  he  laid  his  hands,  leading 
to  a  long  series  of  obscure  quarrels,  in  which  he  incurred  excom- 
munication from  the  Bishop  of  Ilalberstadt,  which  Clement  hast- 
ened to  remove ;  by  burning  some  of  the  more  obstinate  brethi'en, 
moreover,  he  involved  himself  in  war  with  their  kindred,  in  which 
he  fared  badly.  As  late  as  1318  ihr  TTospitallers  are  found  com- 
plaining to  John  XXII.  that  Templai-s  were  still  in  possession  of 
the  greater  portion  of  their  propert3%t 

The  bull  Facieiis  misericordiam  of  August,  1308,  sent  to  the 
German  prelates,  reserved*  with  Clement's  usual  jKilicy,  the  Grand 
Preceptor  of  Germany  for  papal  judgment.  With  the  exception 
of  Magdeburg,  its  instructions  for  active  measures  received  slack 


•  Procfts,  n,  20T.— Calmet,  Hist  Oen,  do  Lorraine,  II.  430. 

+  Gassari  Anna!.  Augstburgens.  onn.  1312  (Menken.  Script!  L  1473). — Tor- 
quali  Series  Pontif.  Magdeburg,  ttnn.  1307-8  (Menken.  III.  3fi0). — Rnynald.  nnn. 
1310,  No.  40.— Chron.  Kpiac.  Mcreoburgcns.  c.  xxvii.  §  8  (Ludewig  IV.  408). — 
Rothonia  Chron.  ann.  1311  (Leibnitz  III.  374).— Wilcke,  U.  242,  246,  324-5.— 
HegCBt.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  V.  p.  271.— Schmidt,  Pftbstliche  Urkunden  und  Re- 
gcaten,  Halle,  1886,  p.  77.— HaTemann,  p.  333. 
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obedience.  It  was  not  to  much  piirjwse  that,  on  December  30  of 
the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Austria  to  arrest  all  the 
Templars  in  his  dominions,  and  commissioned  the  Ordinaries  of 
Mainz,  Treves,  Cologrne,  Magdeburg,  Strassburg,  and  Constance  as 
special  inquisitors  within  tlicir  several  dioceses,  while  he  sent  the 
Abbot  of  Crudiicio  as  in4|uisitor  for  the  rest  of  Germany,  oniering 
the  prelates  to  pay  him  five  gold  florins  a  day.  It  was  not  until 
1310  that  the  great  archbishops  could  be  got  to  work,  and  then  the 
results  were  disappointing.  Treves  and  Cologne,  in  fact,  made 
over  to  Burchard  of  Magdeburg,  in  1310,  their  authority  as  com- 
missioners for  the  seizure  of  the  Temphir  hinds,  and  Clement  con- 
firmed this  with  instructions  to  proceed  with  vigor.  As  regards 
the  persons  of  the  Templars,  fit  Treves  an  inquest  was  held  in 
which  seventeen  witnesses  were  heard,  including  thi-ee  Templars, 
and  resulting  in  their  acquittal  At  Mainz  the  Archbishop  Peter, 
who  had  incurred  Clement's  dispkyisure  by  transferring  to  his  suf- 
fragans his  powers  as  commissioner  over  the  Templar  jiroperty, 
was  at  length  forced  to  call  a  provincial  council,  May  11,  1310. 
Suddenly  and  unbidden  there  enteretl  the  Wild-  and  Rheingraf, 
Hugo  of  Salm,  Commander  of  Grumbach,  with  twenty  knights 
fully  armeti.  There  were  fears  of  violence,  but  the  archbishop 
asked  Hugo  what  ho  had  to  say :  the  Templar  asserted  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Onler;  tliose  who  Imd  been  burned  hml  ste^dfiustly 
denied  the  charges,  and  their  truth  had  been  proved  by  the  crosses 
on  their  mantles  remaining  unljurned— a  miracle  popularly  believed, 
which  had  much  influence  on  pubhc  opinion.  He  concluded  by 
appealing  to  the  future  pope  and  the  whole  Church,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, to  escape  a  tumult,  admitted  the  protest.  Clement,  on 
hearing  of  these  proceedings,  ordered  the  council  to  be  reassembled 
and  to  do  its  work.  lie  was  obeyed.  The  Wildgraf  Fre<leric  of 
Sahu,  brother  of  Hugo  and  Master  of  the  Khine-province,  offered 
to  undergo  the  red-hot  iron  ordeal,  but  it  was  unnecessary.  Forty- 
nino  witnesses,  of  whom  thirty-seven  were  Templars,  were  exam- 
ined, and  all  swore  to  the  innocence  of  the  Order.  The  twelve 
non-Templars,  who  were  |>ersonages  of  distinction,  were  emphatic 
in  their  declarations  in  its  favor.  Among  others,  the  Archpriest 
John  testified  that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  the  measure  of  com 
rose  from  three  sols  to  thirty-three,  the  commandery  at  Mostaire 
fed  a  thousand  persons  a  day.    The  result  was  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
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tal,  which  waa  so  displeasing  to  the  pope  that  he  ordered  Burchard 
of  Magdeburg  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  bring  it  to  a  more 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Burchard  seems  to  have  eagerly  obeyed, 
but  the  results  have  not  reached  us.  Archbishop  Peter  continued 
to  hope  for  some  adjustment,  and  when,  after  the  Council  of 
Vienne,  lie  was  forced  to  hand  over  the  Templar  property  to  the 
Hospitallers,  he  required  the  latter  to  execute  an  agreement  to  re- 
tuni  the  manor  of  Topfstadt  if  the  pope  should  restore  the  Order  * 

In  Italy  the  Templars  were  not  numerous,  and  tlie  pope  had 
better  control  over  the  machinery  for  their  destruction.  In  Na- 
ples the  appeal  of  Edwainl  11.  was  in  vain.  The  Angevine  dynasty 
was  too  closely  allied  to  the  papacy  to  hesitate,  and  when  a  copy 
of  the  bull  PastoralU  prmetninentim^  of  November  21,  1307,  wus 
addressed  to  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Charles  U.,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  obedience.  Orders  were  sjKjetlily  sent  out  to 
all  the  provinces  under  the  Neapolitan  crown  to  arrest  the  Tem- 
pLars  and  sefjuestrate  their  jjropei-ty.  Philip,  Duke  of  Achaia  and 
Komania,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles,  was  forthwith  commanded 
to  carry  out  the  papal  instructions  in  all  the  possessions  in  the 
Levant.  January  3,  1308,  the  officials  in  Provence  and  Forcal- 
quier  were  instructed  to  make  the  seizm^e  January  23.  The  Order 
was  numerous  in  those  districts,  but  the  memlxjrs  must  have  mostly 
fled,  for  only  forty-eight  were  arrested,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
tried  and  executed,  but  a  docimient  of  1318  shows  that  Albert  de 
Blacas,  Preceptor  of  Aix  and  St.  Maurice,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned in  130S,  was  then  still  enjoying  the  Commander}^  of  St. 
Maurice,  with  consent  of  the  HospiUillors.  The  Templar  mova- 
bles were  divided  between  the  pope  and  king,  and  the  landed  pos- 
sessions wore  made  over  to  the  Hospital.  In  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples itself,  some  fragmentary  reports  of  the  papal  commission  sent 


•  HarOuiD.  VH.  1353.— Rcgest  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  pp.  3-4 ;  T.  V.  p.  373. 
— Du  Puj,  pp.  03-3,  130-1.— Schmidt,  PSUsUiche  Urkunden,  p.  77.— Uaynald, 
anu,  1310,  No.  40.— Raj  uouarO,  pp.  127, 270.— Jo.  Latomi  Cat  Archicpp.  MoguntU 
(Menken.  III.  526).— II.  Mvilii  Chron.  Lib.  xsii.  aun.  1311.— Wilckc,  H.  248, 
246,  325,  339.— SchottmQUer.I.  445-0. 

Even  Rayoaldus  (ana.  1807,  No.  12)  alludes  to  the  incombuatlbiLity  of  the 
Tcmpiari}^  crosses  as  an  evidence  in  tbeir  favor. 
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in  1310  to  obtain  evidence  against  the  Order  as  a  ^vhole  and  against 
the  Grand  Preceptor  of  Apulia,  Oddo  do  Valdric,  show  that  no  ob- 
stacle was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  inquisitors  in  oljtainiTig  by 
the  customary  methods  the  kind  of  testimony  desired.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Sicily,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Frederic  of  Aragon 
had  admitted  the  Inquisition  in  1304  * 

In  the  States  of  the  Church  wo  have  somewhat  fuller  accounts 
of  the  later  proceedings.  Although  we  know  nothing  of  what 
was  done  at  the  time  of  arrest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
territory  subjected  directly  to  Clement  his  bull  of  November  22, 
1307,  was  strictly  obeyed ;  that  all  members  of  the  Order  were 
seized  and  that  appropriate  means  were  employed  to  secure  con- 
fessions. When  the  papal  commission  was  sent  to  Paris  to  afford 
the  Order  an  opi>ortunity  to  prepare  its  defence  at  the  Council  of 
Vienne,  similar  commissions,  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers, 
were  despatched  elsewhere,  and  the  report  of  Giacorao,  Bishop  of 
Sutri,  and  Master  Pandolio  di  Sabello,  who  were  commissioned  in 
that  capacity  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  although  unfortu- 
nately not  complete,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  ri^al  object  which 
underlay  the  ostensible  purpose  of  these  commissions.  In  October, 
1300,  the  inquisitors  commenced  at  Rome,  where  no  one  appeared 
before  them,  although  they  summoned  not  only  members  of  the 
Order,  but  ever}'  one  who  had  anything  to  say  about  it.  In  De- 
cember they  went  to  Viterbo,  where  five  Templars  lay  in  prison, 
who  declined  to  appear  and  defend  the  Order.  In  Januar}',  1310, 
they  proceeded  to  S])oleto  without  finding  either  Templars  or 
other  witnesses.  In  February  they  moved  to  Assisi,  where  they 
adopted  the  form  of  ordering  all  Templars  and  their  fautors  to  be 
brought  before  them,  and  this  they  repeated  in  March  at  Gubbio, 
but  in  both  places  Avithout  result.  In  April,  at  Aquila,  they  sum- 
moned witnesses  to  ascertain  whether  the  Templars  had  any 
churches  in  the  Abruzzi,  but  not  even  the  preceptor  of  the  Iloa- 
pitallers  could  give  them  any  information.  AU  the  Franciscans  of 
the  place  were  then  assembled,  but  they  knew  nothing  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Order.    A  few  days  later,  at  Penna,  they  adopted  a 


•  Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX  131-2.  — Archivio  di  Napoli,  M3S.  C'Moccarello,  T. 
Vm— Du  Puy,  pp.  63-4,  $7, 222-0.— Raynouard,  pp.  200,  270-84.— Bchottmai- 
ler,  n.  108  eqq. 
III.— 20 
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new  formula  by  inviting  all  Templars  and  others  who  desired  to 
defend  the  Order  to  appear  before  them.  Here  two  Templars 
were  found,  who  were  personally  summoned  repeatedly,  but  they 
refused,  saying  that  they  would  not  defend  the  Order.  One  of 
them,  Walter  of  Naples,  was  excused,  owing  to  doubts  as  to  his 
being  a  Templar,  but  the  other,  named  Cecco,  was  brought  before 
the  inquisitoi's  and  told  them  of  an  idol  kept  for  worship  in  the 
treasure-chamber  of  a  preceptory  in  Apulia.  In  May,  at  Chieti, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  liold  of  another  Templar,  who  confessed 
to  renouncing  Christ,  idol-worship,  and  other  of  the  charges.  By 
May  23  they  wero  back  in  Kome  issuing  citations,  but  again  with- 
out result.  The  following  week  they  were  back  at  Viterbo,  re- 
solved to  procure  some  evidence  from  the  five  captives  im])risoned 
there,  but  the  latter  again  sent  word  that  none  of  them  wished  to 
ap]iear  before  the  inquisitors  or  to  defend  the  Order.  Five  times 
in  all  they  were  summoned  and  five  times  they  i*efused,  but  the  in- 
quisitors were  not  to  be  balked.  Four  of  tlic  prisoners  were  brouglit 
forwaixl,  and  by  means  which  can  readily  be  guessed  were  inducctl 
to  talk.  From  the  Tth  of  June  to  the  19th,  the  inquisitors  were 
employed  in  receiving  their  depositions  as  to  renouncing  Christ, 
spitting  on  the  cross,  etc.,  all  of  which  was  duly  recorded  as  free 
and  spontaneous.  On  July  3  the  commissioners  were  at  Albano 
issuing  tlio  customary  sumtnons,  l)ut  on  the  8tli  their  messenger 
reix)rted  that  he  could  tind  no  Templars  in  Campania  and  Mari- 
tima ;  and  a  session  at  Velletri  on  the  10th  was  similarly  fruitless. 
The  next  day  they  summoned  other  witnesses,  but  eiglit  ecclesias- 
tics who  appeared  ha<l  nothing  to  tell.  Then  at  Segni  they  heard 
five  witnesses  without  obtaining  any  evidence.  Castel  Fajolo  and 
Tivoli  were  equally  barren,  but  on  the  aTth,  at  Palombara,  Walter 
of  Naples  was  bi-ought  to  them  from  Penna,  the  doubts  as  to  his 
membersliip  of  the  Order  having  apparently  been  removetl.  Their 
persistence  in  this  case  was  rewarded  with  full  details  of  heretical 
practices,  llere  the  recortl  ends,  the  industrious  search  of  nine 
months  through  the.se  extensive  territories  having  resulted  in  find- 
ing eight  Tem])lars,  and  obtaining  seven  incriminating  depositions.* 
Even  making  allowance  for  those  who  may  have  succeeded  in 
escaping,  it  shows,  like  the  rest  of  tlie  Italian  proceedings,  how 
scanty  were  the  numbers  of  the  Order  in  the  Peninsula. 

•  Schotlmaller,  IL  400-19. 
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In  the  rest  of  Italy  Clement's  bull  of  1307,  addressed  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  ordering  an  inquest,  seoms  to  have  been  somewhat  slack- 
\y  obeyed.  The  earliest  action  on  reconl  is  an  order,  in  130S,  of  Fril 
Ottone,  Inquisitorof  Lonibardy,  recjuiring  the  delivery  of  three  Tem- 
plars to  the  Podesta  of  Casale.  Some  further  impulsion  apparent- 
ly was  requisite,  and  in  1309  Giovanni,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  was  ap- 
pointed Apostolic  Nuneio  in  charge  of  the  affair  throughout  Tus- 
cany, Lombardy,  Dalmatia,  and  Istria,  with  a  stipend  of  eight 
florins  per  diem,  to  he  assessed  on  the  Templar  property.  In 
Ancona  the  Bishop  of  Fano  examined  one  Templar  who  con- 
fessed nothing,  and  nineteen  other  witnesses  who  furnished  no  in- 
criminating evidence,  and  in  Roinagnuolu,  Kainaldo,  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  and  t!io  Hishop  of  Rimini  iutern^gated  two  Teiii]>Iars  at 
Cesena,  both  of  whom  testified  to  the  innocence  of  the  Order.  The 
archbishop,  who  was  ])apal  inquisitor  against  the  Templars  in  Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany,  Tarvisina,  and  Istria,  seems  to  have  extended  his 
inquest  over  part  of  Lombardy,  though  no  results  are  recorded. 
Papal  letters  were  published  throughout  Italy,  empowering  the 
inquisitors  to  look  after  the  Templar  property,  of  which  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Bologna  and  Pisa  wore  ap]K)inted  administrators;  it 
was  farmed  out  and  the  procee<ls  remitted  to  Clement.  Rainaldo 
of  Bologna  s3-mj>athized  with  the  Templara,  and  no  very  earnest 
efforts  were  to  be  expected  of  him.  He  called  a  synod  at  Bologna 
in  1309,  where  some  show  was  made  of  taking  up  the  subject,  but 
no  results  were  reached,  and  when,  in  1310,  his  vicar,  Bo  nine*  mtro, 
went  to  Ravenna  with  the  pa]ial  bulls,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
favor  towards  the  accused.  At  length  Rainaldo  was  forced  to 
action,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  November  25, 1310,  reciting  the 
papal  commands  to  hold  provincial  councils  for  the  examination 
and  judgment  of  the  Templars,  in  olxxlience  to  Aviiich  he  summoned 
one  to  assemble  at  Ravenna  in  January,  1311,  calUng  upjn  the  in- 
quisitors to  bring  thither  the  evidence  which  they  had  obtained  by 
the  use  of  torture.  The  council  was  held  and  the  matter  discussed, 
but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  Another  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Bologna  on  Juno  1,  but  Avas  transferred  to  Ravenna  and  post- 
poned tUl  June  18.  To  this  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  bring  all 
Templars  of  their  dioceses  under  strict  guartl,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  on  June  IC,  seven  knights  were  produced  before  the 
council.    They  were  sworn  and  interrogated  acriaiim  on  all  the 
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articles  aa  furnished  by  the  pope,  which  they  unanimously  denied. 
Tlie  questitm  was  then  put  to  the  council  whether  they  should  be 
tortured,  and  it  was  answered  in  the  negative,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Uvo  Dominican  inquisitors  present.  It  was  decided  that 
the  case  should  not  bo  referred  to  the  pope,  in  view  of  the  nearness 
of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  but  that  the  accuse<l  sliould  be  put  upon 
their  purgation.  The  nest  day,  however,  when  the  council  met 
this  action  was  reversetl  and  there  was  a  unanimous  decision  that 
the  innocent  should  be  acquitted  and  the  guilty  punished,  reckon- 
ing among  the  innocent  those  who  had  confessed  through  fear  of 
torture  and  had  revoked,  or  who  would  have  revoked  but  for  fear 
of  repetition  of  torture.  As  for  the  Order  as  a  whole,  the  coun- 
cil recommended  that  it  should  bo  preserved  if  a  majority  of  the 
meiuL>ei's  were  innocent,  and  if  tlie  guilty  were  subjected  to  abju- 
ration and  punishment  within  the  Order.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  knights  there  were  five  brethren  who  were  ordered  to  purge 
themselves  by  August  1,  before  Uberto,  Bishop  of  Bologna,  with 
seven  conjurators;  of  these  the  purgations  of  two  are  extant, 
ami  doubtless  all  succeechHl  in  i>erfonning  the  ceremony.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  Clement  was  indignant  at  this  reversal  of  all  in- 
quisitorial usage  and  ordered  the  burning  of  those  who  had  thus 
relapsed — though  the  command  was  probably  not  obeyed,  as 
Bisliop  Bini  assures  us  that  no  Templars  were  burned  in  Italy. 
The  council  further,  in  ap]iointing  delegates  to  Vieime,  instructed 
them  that  the  Order  should  not  be  abolished  unless  it  was  found 
to  be  thoroughly  corrupte<l.  For  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  Clement 
appointed  as  special  intjuisitors  Giovanni,  Archbishop  of  Pisa, 
Antonio,  Bishop  of  Florence,  and  Pietro  Giudici  of  Rome,  a  canon 
of  Verona.  These  were  instructed  to  hold  the  inquests,  one  upon 
the  brethren  individually  and  one  upon  the  Order.  Tliey  were 
troubled  with  no  scruples  as  to  the  use  of  torture  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  secured  a  certain  amount  of  the  kind  of  testi- 
mony desiiHKl.  Venice  kindly  postponed  the  inevitable  uprooting 
of  the  Order,  and  when  it  eventually  took  place  there  was  no  un- 
necessary hardship.* 


•  Regcat.  Clement  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  p.  301.  — Bini,  pp.  420-1,  424,  427-8.— 
UoyualO.  ami.  1309,  No.  8.— Raynouard,  pp.  373-77.— Chron.  Parmcns.  ann. 
1300  (Muratori  8.  R  L IX  890).— Du  Puy,  pp.  67-8.— Ruboi  Hist.  Ravennat  Ed. 
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Cy])rus  Tvas  tho  headquarters  of  the  Order,  There  resided  the 
marshal,  A\Tne  d'Osiliers,  who  was  its  chief  in  the  absence  of  the 
Grand  Master,  and  there  was  the  *'  ConveTit,-'  or  governing  body. 
It  was  not  antil  May,  1308,  that  the  papal  bull  commanding  the 
arrest  reached  the  island,  and  thei*e  could  be  no  pretence  of  a  secret 
and  sudden  seizure,  for  tho  Templars  were  adviseil  of  what  had 
occurred  in  France.  They  had  many  enemies,  for  they  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  turbulent  ]>olitics  of  the  time,  and  it  had  been 
by  their  aid  that  the  regent,  Amaury  of  Tyre,  had  been  placeil  in 
power.  He  hastened  to  obey  the  papa!  commandfi,  but  with  many 
misgivings,  for  the  Templars  at  first  assumed  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence. Resistance,  however,  was  hopeless,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
sul>mitted ;  their  property  was  sequestrated  and  they  were  kept  in 
honorable  confinement,  without  being  deprived  of  the  sacraments. 
This  continne^l  for  two  years,  until,  in  April,  1310,  the  Abbot  of 
Alet  and  the  Archpriest  Tommaso  of  Rieti  came  as  papal  inquisi- 
tors to  inquire  against  them  individually  and  the  Order  in  general, 
under  the  guidance  of  tho  Bishops  of  Limisso  and  Famagosta, 
The  examination  commenced  May  1  and  continued  until  June  5, 
when  it  came  abruptly  to  an  end,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  murder  of  the  Kegent  Amaury.  All  the 
Templars  on  the  island,  seventy-five  in  number,  together  with  fifty- 
six  other  witnesses,  were  duly  interrogatod  upon  the  long  list  of 
articles  of  accusation.  That  the  Templars  were  unanimous  in 
denying  the  charges  and  in  asserting  the  purity  of  the  Order 
shows  that  torture  cannot  have  been  employed.  More  convincing 
as  to  their  innocence  is  the  evidence  of  tho  other  witnesses,  con- 
sisting of  coclesiiistics  of  all  ranks,  nobles,  and  burghers,  many  of 
them  ix)litical  enemies,  who  yet  rendered  testimony  emphatically 
favorable.  As  some  of  them  said,  they  knew  nothing  but  good 
of  the  Order.  ^Ul  dwelt  upon  its  liberal  charities,  and  many  de- 
scribed the  fervor  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Templars  discharged 
their  religious  duties.  A  few  alluded  to  the  popidar  suspicions 
aroused  by  the  secrecy  observed  in  tho  holding  of  cha|iters  and 
the  admission  of  neoph}*t^ ;  the  Dominican  Prior  of  Nicosia  sjwke 


1580,  pp.  517,  521, 522,  524,  525, 536.— Cnmpi,  Dell'  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Piacenza,  P. 
m.  p.  4l.^Barburoua  tlei  Mironi  Hist.  Eccks.  Ji  Viccnza,  IL  157^.— Anton, 
VersucU  einer  Gcscbiclite  dcr  TcmpclhcrrcnordcnE,  Leipzig,  1770,  p.  189. 
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of  tho  reports  brought  from  France  by  his  brethren  after  the  arrest, 
and  Siraon  de  Sarezariis,  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers,  said  that  he  had 
had  similar  intelligence  sent  to  him  by  his  correspondents,  but  the 
evidence  is  unquestionable  that  in  Cyprus,  where  they  were  best 
known,  among  friends  and  foes,  and  especially  among  those  who 
had  been  in  intimate  relations  with  the  Templars  for  long  periods, 
there  was  general  sympathy  for  the  Order,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  evil  attributed  to  it  until  the  papal  bulls  had  so  unquah- 
fiedly  asserted  its  guilt.  All  this,  when  sent  to  Clement,  was  nat- 
urally most  unsatisfactory,  and  when  tho  time  approached  for  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  he  despatched  urgent  ordere,  in  August,  1311, 
to  have  the  Templars  tortured  so  as  to  procure  confessions.  What 
was  the  result  of  this  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.* 


In  Aragon,  Phihppe's  letter  of  October  16, 1307,  to  Jayme  II. 
was  accompanied  with  one  from  the  Dominican,  Fray  Romeo  de 
Bruguera,  asserting  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  confession 
made  by  de  Molay  and  others.  Notwithstanding  this,  on  Novem- 
ber IT  Jayme,  Uke  Edward  II.*  responded  with  warm  praises  of 
the  Templars  of  the  kingdom,  whom  he  refused  to  aiTcst  without 
absolute  proof  of  guilt  or  ordere  from  tlie  po{)e.  To  tho  latter  he 
wrote  two  days  later  for  advice  and  instructions,  and  when,  on 
December  1,  he  received  Clement's  bull  of  November  22,  he  could 
hesitate  no  longer.  Ramon,  Bishop  of  Valencia,  and  Ximenes  de 
Luna,  Bishop  of  Saragossa,  who  chanced  to  be  with  him,  received 
orders  to  make  in  their  res]>ec.tive  <lioceses  diligent  inquisition 
against  the  Temj)lars,  and  Fray  Juan  Llotger,  Inquisitor-general  of 
Ai'agon,  was  instructed  to  extirpate  the  heresy.  As  resistance  was 
anticipated,  royal  letters  were  issued  December  3  for  the  immediate 
arrest  of  all  members  of  the  Order  and  the  sequestration  of  their 
property,  and  the  inquisitor  published  etlicts  summoning  them  be- 
fore him  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Valencia,  to  answer  for  their 
faith,  an<l  prohibiting  all  local  officials  from  rendering  them  assist- 
ance. Jayme  also  summoned  a  council  of  the  prelates  to  meet  Jan- 
uary (5, 1308,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  with  the  inquisitor.  A 
number  of  arrests  were  effecteil ;  some  of  the  bi-othren  shaved  and 


•  Sdjottmilller,  L  457-69,  494;  U.  147-100.— Du  Pay,  pp.  63, 106-7.— Ray- 
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threw  off  their  mantles  and  succeocied  in  hiding  themselves ;  some 
endeavored  to  escape  by  sea  with  a  quantity  of  treasure,  but  ad- 
verse storms  cast  them  back  upon  the  coast  and  they  were  seized. 
The  great  body  of  the  knights,  however,  threw  themselves  into 
their  castles.  Eamon  Sa  Guardia,  Preceptor  of  Mas  Deu  in  Rous- 
sillon,  was  acting  as  lieutenant  of  the  Commander  of  Aragon,  and 
fortified  himself  in  Miravet,  while  others  occupied  the  strongholds 
of  Ascon,  Montgo,  Cantavieja,  Vilell,  Castellot,  and  Chalamera. 
On  January  20, 1308,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Council  of  Tarragona,  but  they  refused,  and  Jayme  promised  the 
prelates  that  he  would  use  the  whole  forces  of  the  kingdom  for 
their  subjugation.  This  proved  no  easy  task.  The  temporal  and 
spiritual  lortls  promised  assistance,  except  the  Count  of  Urgel,  the 
Viscount  of  Hocaberti,  and  the  Bishop  of  Girona ;  but  public  sym- 
pathy was  with  the  Templars.  Many  noble  youths  embraced 
their  cause  and  joined  them  in  their  castles,  while  the  people 
obeyed  slackly  the  onler  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  The 
knights  defended  themselves  bravely.  Casteilot  surrendered  in 
November,  soon  after  which  Sa  Guai'dia,  in  Miravet,  rejected  the 
royal  ultimatum  that  they  should  march  out  with  their  arms  and 
betake  themselves  by  twos  and  threes  to  places  of  residence,  from 
which  they  were  not  to  wander  farther  than  two  or  three  bow- 
shots, receiving  a  liberal  allowance  for  their  support,  while  the 
king  should  ask  the  pope  to  order  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  to 
ex]>edite  the  process.  In  response  to  this  Sa  Guardia  addressed 
Clement  a  nianly  appeal,  pointing  out  the  services  rendered  to  re- 
ligion by  the  Order  ;  that  many  knights  captured  by  the  Saracens 
languished  in  prison  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  when  by  abjuring 
they  could  at  once  regain  their  liberty  and  be  richly  rewarded — 
seventy  of  their  brethren  were  at  that  moment  enduring  such  a 
fate.  They  were  ready  to  appear  in  judgment  before  the  ]>o\te,  or 
to  maintain  their  faith  against  iill  accusers  by  arras,  as  was  custora- 
ar}'  with  kniglits,  but  they  h*ad  no  prolatea  or  advocates  to  <lefend 
them,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pope  to  do  so.  A  montii  after 
this  Miravet  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  in  another 
month  all  the  rest,  except  Montyo  and  Chalamera,  which  held  out 
until  near  July,  1309.  Clement  at  once  took  measures  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Templar  property,  but  Jayme  refused  to  dehver  it 
to  the  papal  commissioners,  alleging  that  most  of  it  had  been  de- 
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rived  from  the  crown,  and  that  he  had  made  heavy  outla3"s  on  the 
sieges ;  the  most  that  he  would  promise  was  that  if  the  council 
should  abolish  the  Order  he  would  sun-ender  the  projierty,  subject 
to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  crown.  Clement  seems  to  have 
sought  a  temjKjrary  compi-omise.  In  letters  of  January  5,  1309, 
he  announces  that  the  Templars  of  Ara^on  and  Catalonia,  like 
faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  had  written  to  him  offering  to  surren- 
der their  persons  and  proi>erty  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  obey  liia 
commands  in  ever}'  way ;  he  tlierefore  sends  his  chaplain,  Ber- 
trand,  Prior  of  Ccssenon,  to  receive  them  and  transfer  them  to  the 
custody  and  care  of  the  king,  takuig  from  him  sealed  letters  tliat 
he  holds  them  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See.  Whether  Jayme  as- 
sented to  this  arrangement  as  to  the  proi)erty  does  not  appear,  bat 
he  was  not  punctilious  about  the  persons  of  the  Templars,  and  on 
July  14  he  issued  orders  to  the  viguiers  to  deliver  them  to  the  in- 
quisitor and  ordinaries  when  required.  In  1310  Clement  sent  to 
Aragon,  as  elsewhei-e,  8|>ecial  papal  inquisitors  to  conduct  the  trials. 
They  were  met  by  the  same  difficulties  as  in  England :  in  Aragoi 
torture  was  not  recognized  by  the  law,  and  in  1325  we  find  the 
Cortes  protesting  against  its  use  and  against  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
cess as  infractions  of  the  I'ccognized  hberties  of  the  land,  and  the 
king  admitting  the  protest  and  jiromlsingtliat  sucii  methods  should 
not  be  emplo^'ed  except  for  counterfeiters,  and  then  only  in  the 
case  of  strangers  and  vagabonds.  Still  the  inquisitors  did  what 
the}''  could.  At  their  request  the  king,  July  5,  1310,  ordered  his 
baiUis  to  put  tbe  Templars  in  irons  and  to  render  their  prison 
harsher.  Tlien  the  Council  of  Tarragona  interfered  an<l  asked 
that  they  be  ke])t  in  safe  but  not  afflictive  custody,  seeing  that 
nothing  hail  as  yet  i>roved  their  guilt,  and  their  case  was  still  un- 
decided. In  accoitlance  with  this,  on  October  20,  the  king  ordered 
that  they  should  be  free  in  the  castles  where  they  were  confined, 
giving  their  parole  not  to  cscfiiic  under  pain  of  being  reputed  her- 
etics. This  was  not  tlie  way  to  obtain  the  desired  evidence,  and 
Clement,  March  18, 1311,  ordered  them  to  be  tortured,  and  askod^ 
Jayme  to  lend  his  aid  to  it,  seeing  that  the  proceedings  thus  far 
had  resulted  only  in  "  vehement  suspicion."  This  cruel  command 
was  not  at  first  obeyed.  In  ^lay  the  Templars  prayed  the  king 
to  urge  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  to  have  their  case  decided  in 
the  council  then  impending^  and  Ja^'tue  accordingly  addressed  the 
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archbishop  to  that  effect,  but  nothing  was  done,  ami  in  Anguat  he 
ordered  them  to  be  again  put  in  chains  and  harshly  imprisoned. 
The  papal  representatives  were  evidently  growing  impatient,  as 
the  time  set  for  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  ap]>roaching,  and  the 
papaldemands  for  adverse  evidence  remained  unsatisfied.  Finally, 
on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  council,  the  king  yielded  to  the 
pope.  September  20  he  issued  an  order  appointing  Umljoit  de  Cap- 
depont,  one  of  the  royal  judges,  to  assist  at  the  judgment,  when 
sentence  should  be  rendered  by  the  inquisitors,  Pedro  de  Montclus 
and  Juan  Llotger.  along  with  the  Bishops  of  Lerida  and  Vich,  who 
had  been  especially  commissioned  by  the  pope.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  investigation,  but  there  is  endence 
that  torture  was  unsparingly  used,  for  there  is  a  royal  letter  of 
Deceml>er  3  ordering  medicaments  to  be  prepared  for  th<:»se  of  the 
Templars  who  might  neeil  them  in  consequence  of  siclmess  or  tort- 
ure. At  last,  in  March,  1312,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  asked 
to  have  them  brought  before  his  provincial  council,  then  about  to 
assemble,  and  the  king  assented,  but  nothing  was  done,  probably 
because  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  still  in  session  ;  but  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Order  had  been  proclaimed  by  Clement,  and  tlie 
fate  of  the  members  was  relegated  to  the  local  councils,  one  was 
held,  October  IS,  1312,  at  Tarragona,  which  decided  the  question 
so  long  pending.  The  Templai-s  were  brought  before  it  and  rigor- 
ously examined.  Noveml>er  4  the  sentence  was  publicly  rc^d, 
prononncing  an  unqualified  acquittal  from  all  the  errore,  crimes, 
and  impostures  witli  which  they  were  chargetl ;  they  were  declared 
beyond  suspicion,  and  no  one  should  dare  to  defame  them.  In 
view  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  the  council  wjis  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  but  aftcT  prolonged  debate 
it  was  determined  that  until  the  pope  should  otherwise  decree 
they  should  reside  in  the  dioceses  in  which  their  jiroperty  lay,  re- 
ceiving proper  support  from  their  sequestrated  lands.  This  decree 
was  carried  out,  and  when  the  property  passed  into  tiie  liands  of 
the  Hospitallers  it  was  burdened  Avith  these  cluirges.  In  1319  a 
list  of  pensions  thus  payable  by  the  Hospitallers  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  Templars  were  liberally  provided  for,  and  received 
what  was  duo  to  them.* 

•  Allart,  Bulletin  do  U  SociCKS  des  PyrfinCes  Orientalefl,  1867,  Tom.  XV.  pp. 
87-43,  67-9,  73,  76-8,  W-6.— Zarita,  Aflales  do  Aragon,  Lib.  T.  c.  72,  Lib.  n.  c 
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Jaymo  L  of  Majorca  was  in  no  position  to  resist  the  pressuro 
brought  upon  him  by  Philippe  lo  Bel  and  Clement.  Ilis  little 
kingdom  consisted  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  counties  of  Roussiilon 
and  Ceixlagne,  the  Seignory  of  Montpellier  and  a  few  other  scat- 
tered possessions  at  the  mercy  of  his  powerful  neighbor.  He 
promptly  therefore  obeyed  the  papal  bull  of  November  22, 1307, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  Templars  in  his  dominions  were 
all  arrested.  In  Roussiilon  the  only  preceptory  was  that  of  Mas 
Dgu,  which  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  land,  and  there  the 
Temi>lars  were  collected  and  confined  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five,  including  the  Preceptor,  Ramon  Sa  Guardia,  the  gallant  de- 
fender of  Miravet,  who  after  his  surrender  was  demanded  by  the 
King  of  Majorca  and  willingly  joined  his  comrades.  We  know 
nothing  of  what  took  place  on  the  islands  beyond  the  fact  of  the 
arrest,  but  on  the  mainland  we  can  follow  with  some  exactness 
the  course  of  events.  Roussiilon  constituted  the  diocese  of  Elne, 
which  was  suffragan  to  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonno.  May  5, 
1309,  the  archbishop  sent  to  Ramon  Costa,  Bishop  of  Elne,  the  a^' 
tides  of  accusation  with  the  papal  bull  ordering  an  inquest.  The] 
good  bishop  seems  to  have  been  in  no  haste  to  comply,  but,  plead-' 
ing  ilhiess,  postponed  the  matter  until  January,  1310.  Then,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions,  he  summoned  two  Franciscans  and 
two  I>ominicans,  and  with  two  of  his  cathedral  canons  he  pro- 
ceeded to  interrogate  the  prisoners.  It  is  e\'ident  that  no  torture 
•vvas  employed,  for  in  their  prolonged  examinations  they  substan- 
tially agreed  in  asserting  the  purity  and  piety  of  the  Oixler,  and 
their  cliaj>lain  offered  in  e\idenco  their  book  of  ritual  for  recep- 
tions in  the  vernacular,  commencing, "  Quan  alcum  proom  re^ner 
la  compaya  de  la  Mayso^  With  manly  indignation  tliey  I'efused 
to  believe  that  the  Grand  Master  and  chiefs  of  the  Order  had  con- 
fessed to  the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  if  they  had  done  so  they 
had  he<l  in  their  throats — or,  as  one  of  them  phrased  it,  they  were 
demons  in  human  skin.  With  regard  to  the  cord  of  chastity,  an 
humble  peasant  serving  brother  explained  not  only  that  it  was 
procured  wherever  they  chose,  but  that  if  it  chanced  to  break 


61.— Regest.  Cleraent.  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  pp.  435  &qq.— La  Fucnte,  Hist.  Ecles.  da 
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"while  ploughing  it  was  at  once  temporarily  replaced  with  one 
made  of  reetis.  The  voluminous  testimony  was  forwarded,  with  a 
simple  certificate  of  its  accuracy,  by  Bishop  Kamon,  August  31, 
1310,  which  shows  that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  transmit  it.  It  could 
have  proved  in  no  sense  satisfactory,  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  the  cruel  orders  of  Clement,  in  March,  1311,  to  procure  con- 
fessions b}^  torture  were  duly  obeyed,  for  Jean  de  Eourgogne,  sac- 
ristan of  Majorca,  was  appointed  by  Clement  inquisitor  for  the 
Templars  in  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Majorca,  and  the  same  methods 
must  unquestionably  have  been  followed  in  all  the  kingdoms. 
After  the  Council  of  Vienne  there  ensued  a  rather  curious  con- 
troversy between  the  archbisliop*  of  Tarragona  and  Narbonno  on 
the  subject.  The  former,  with  the  Bishop  of  Valencia,  was  papal 
custodian  of  Templar  property  in  Aragon,  Majorca,  and  Navarre, 
lie  seems  thus  to  have  imagined  that  he  held  jurisdiction  over  the 
Templars  of  liouss'llon,  for,  October  15,  1313,  he  (Icchired  liamon 
Sa  Guardia  absolvi'd  and  innocent,  and  directed  liiiii  tu  live  with 
Lis  brethren  at  Mas  Deu,  with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  livres,  and  the  use  of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  the  other 
Templars  having  ]>cnsio:-:3  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  thirty 
livres.  Yet,  in  SeptemL>er,  1315,  Bernard,  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  ordered  Bishop  Kamon's  successor  Guillen  to  bring  to  the 
provincial  council  whicli  he  had  summoned  all  the  Templars  im- 
prisoned in  his  diocc»se,  together  with  the  documents  relating  to 
their  trials,  in  order  that  their  i)erson8  might  be  disposed  of.  King 
Jayme  I.  had  died  in  1311,  but  his  son  and  successor,  Sancho,  in- 
tervened, saying  that  Clement  had  placed  the  Templars  in  his 
charge,  and  ho  would  not  surrender  them  without  a  papal  order 
— the  pajMicy  at  that  time  being  vacant,  with  httle  pros}>ect  of  an 
early  election,  lie  added  that  if  they  were  to  be  punished  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  have  them  tried  in  his  court,  and  to  protect  his 
jurisiJiction  he  appealed  to  the  future  pope  and  council.  This  was 
effectuid,  and  the  Templars  remained  untlisturbed.  A  statement 
of  pensions  paid  in  1310  shows  that  of  the  twenty-five  examined 
at  Mas  Deu  in  1310  ten  had  died;  the  remainder,  with  one  addi- 
tional brother,  were  drawing  pensions  amounting  in  the  aggi'egate 
to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  hvres  a  year.  On  the  island  of  Majorca 
there  were  still  nine  whoso  total  pensions  were  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  livTcs  ten  sols.    In  1329  there  were-  still  nine  Templars 
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receiving  pensions  allotted  on  the  Preceptory  of  Itlas  Dou,  though 
most  of  them  had  retired  to  their  liouses,  for  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  heen  restricted  as  to  their  place  of  residence.  By  this 
time  the  indomitable  Ramon  Sa  Guardians  name  had  disappeared. 
One  by  one  they  dropped  off,  until  in  135i)  there  was  but  a  single 
survivor,  the  knight  Eerenger  dez  Coll.* 

In  Castile  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  until  the  bull 
Faciefis  mittericordmrn  of  August  12,  1308,  was  sent  to  the  prel- 
ates ordering  them  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominican, 
Eymeric  de  Navas,  as  inquisitor.  Fernando  IV.  then  ordered  the 
Templars  arrested,  and  their  lands  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishoj>s  until  the  fate  of  the  Order  should  be  determined.  There 
was  no  alacrity,  however,  in  put-suing  the  affair,  for  it  was  not 
until  April  15, 1310,  that  Arclibishop  Gonzalo  of  Toledo  cited  the 
Master  of  Castile,  Ro<lrigo  YbaQez,  and  his  brethren  to  appear  be- 
fore him  at  Toledo.  For  the  province  of  Compostelhi,  comprising 
Portugal,  the  archbishop  held  a  council  at  Metlina  del  Campo, 
where  thirty  Templars  and  three  other  witnesses  were  examined, 
all  of  whom  testified  in  favor  of  the  Order ;  a  priest  swore  that 
he  had  lieard  the  confessions  of  many  Templars  on  their  death- 
beils,  as  well  as  others  mortally  wounded  by  the  infidel,  and  all 
were  orthodox.  No  better  success  attended  inquest-s  held  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lisbon  at  Medina  Cell  and  Orcnse.  The  only  judicial 
action  of  which  we  have  notice  was  that  of  the  Council  of  Sala- 
manca for  the  province  of  Compostella,  where  the  Tem]>lars  were 
unanimously  acquitted,  and  the  cruel  orders  to  torture  them  issued 
the  next  year  by  Clement  seem  to  have  been  disregarded.  After 
the  Order  was  dissolved  the  Templars  for  the  most  part  continued 
to  lead  exemplary  Uves.  "Many  retired  to  the  mountains  and  ended 
their  days  as  anchorites,  and  after  death  their  botlies  remained  in- 
corruptible, in  testimony  of  the  saintliness  of  their  martyrdom.f 


•  Allnrt,  op.  cit  pp.  34. 42, 66. 69, 7S-4, 70, 81-4, 86, 98-8, 105.— Procfes,  U.  41&4- 
515.— Vaissette,  IV.  153. 

I  have  met  nitfa  no  details  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Tcmplan  of  Navarre ; 
but  ofl  Louis  Uutiu,  son  of  Philippe  1e  Del,  succeeded  to  that  kJDgdom  in  1307, 
of  course  the  French  methods  prevailed  there,  and  the  papal  Inquisitor,  Jean  de 
Bourgognc,  had  fuU  opportunity  to  procure  testimony  in  what  manner  was  most 
effective. 

t  Rcgcst.  Clement.  PP.  V.T,  m.  pp.  289,  299.— Llorente,  Ch,  in.  Art.  2,  No, 
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Portugal  belonged  ecclesiastically  to  the  provinco  of  Coinix>s- 
tella,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  commissioned  to  investigate  the 
Order,  found  no  ground  for  the  charges.  The  fate  of  the  Teniplaffs 
tliere  was  exceptionally  fortunate,  for  King  Diniz,  grateful  for 
their  services  in  his  wars  with  the  Sai-acens,  founded  a  new  Onier, 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  de  Avis,  and  procured  its  approval  in  1313 
from  John  XXII.  To  this  safe  i-efuge  the  Templars  and  their 
lands  were  transferred,  the  commander  and  many  of  the  precep- 
tors retaining  their  rank,  and  the  new  Order  was  thus  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  old.* 


The  period  finally  set  for  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  approacli- 
ing,  and  thus  fi.u-  Clement  had  failetl  to  procure  any  evidence  of 
weight  against  the  Templars  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France, 
where  bishop  and  inquisitor  had  been  the  tools  of  Philippe's  re- 
morseless energ}'.  Clement  may  at  the  first  have  been  Philippe's 
unwilling  acconiplice,  but  if  so  he  had  long  since  gone  too  far  to 
retract.  "Whether,  as  beheved  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  ho 
was  sharing  the  spoils,  is  of  httie  moment.  lie  had  committed 
himself  personally  to  all  Europe,  in  the  bull  of  November  22, 1307, 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Templars*  guilt,  and  had  repeated  this  em- 
phatically in  his  subsequent  utterances,  with  details  admitting  of 
no  rtitraction  or  exphiuation ;  he,  as  well  as  they,  was  on  trial 
before  Christendom,  and  their  acquittal  by  the  comicil  would  be 
his  conviction.  He  was,  therefore,  no  judge,  but  an  antagonist, 
forced  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  destroy  them,  no  mat- 
ter through  what  unscrupulous  methods.  As  the  council  tlrew 
near  his  anxiety  increased,  and  he  cast  around  for  means  to  secure 
the  testimony  Avhich  should  justify  him  by  proving  the  heresy  of 
the  Oi*der.  We  have  seen  how  he  urged  Edward  II.  to  introduce 
torture  into  the  hitherto  unpoUutetl  courts  of  England,  and  how  he 
succeeded  in  having  the  brethren  of  Aragon  tortured  in  violation 
of  the  hberties  of  the  land.  These  were  but  sjiecimens  of  a  series 
of  bulls,  perhaps  the  most  disgmcef ul  that  ever  proceeded  from  a 
vicegerent  of  God,    From  Cyprus  to  Portugal,  prince  and  prel- 

6,7.— Mariana,  Lib.  xv.c.  10  (Ed,  1789,  p.  390,  note).— Ray nouard,  pp.  128,  205- 
66.— Aguirre,  VI.  280.— La  Fueote.  Hist.  Eclus.  U.  308-70. 

•  Raynouard,  pp.  204,  267.— Riynald.  bdd.  1317,  No.  40.— Zurito,  Lib.  VL  c; 
26.— La  Fuontc,  11.872. 
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ato  were  ordered  to  obtain  confessions  by  torture ;  in  some  places, 
he  said,  it  had  been  negligently  and  imprudently  omitted,  and  the 
omission  must  be  repaired.  The  canons  required  that  in  such 
cases  those  who  refused  to  confess  must  be  submitted  to  a  **  re- 
ligious torturer"  and  the  truth  thus  be  forced  from  them.  So 
earnest  was  he  that  he  wrote  to  his  legato  in  Rhodes  to  go  to 
Cyprus  and  personally  see  that  it  was  done.  The  result  in  such 
cases  was  to  be  sent  to  him  as  speedily  as  possible.'*^ 

How  much  of  human  agony  these  inhuman  orders  caused  can 
never  bo  known.  It  was  not  merely  that  those  who  had  hitherto 
l>een  s]>ai"ed  the  rack  were  now  subjected  to  it,  but,  in  the  eager- 
ness to  snp])lement  the  evidence  on  hand,  those  who  had  already 
undergone  torture  were  brought  from  their  dungeons  and  again 
subjected  to  it  with  enhanced  severitj",  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  still  more  extravagant  admissions  of  guilt.  Thus  at  Flor- 
ence thirteen  Templars  had  been  duly  inquisitioned  in  1310,  and 
some  of  them  had  confessed.  Under  the  fresh  papal  urgency  the 
inquisitors  again  assembled  in  September,  1311,  and  put  them 
through  a  fresh  series  of  examinations.  Six  of  them  yielded  testi- 
mony in  every  way  satisfactory — the  adoration  of  idols  and  cats 
and  the  rest.  Seven  of  them,  however,  were  obstinate,  and  testi- 
fied to  the  innocence  of  the  Order.  The  inquisitors  showed  their 
appreciation  of  whnt  Clement  wantetl  by  sending  him  only  the 
six  confessions.  The  other  seven  brethren,  they  reported,  had 
been  duly  tortured,  but  had  stated  nothing  that  was  worth  the 
sending,  as  they  were  serving  brethren  or  newly  initiated  mem- 
bers who,  presumably,  were  ignorant — although  elsewhere  the 
most  damaging  evidence  had  been  obtained  from  such  brethren 
and  utilized.  Clement  evidently  knew  his  man  when  he  selected 
the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  as  the  head  of  this  inquisition.  We  hap- 
pen to  have  another  illustration  of  the  results  of  Clement's  urgency 
in  preparing  for  the  council.  In  tlie  Chateau  d'Alais  the  Bishop 
of  Ximes  held  thirty-three  Templars  who  had  already  been  ex- 
amined and  confessions  extorted  from  some  of  them,  which  had 
mostly  been  retracted.  Under  Clement's  orders  for  freft  tortures 
twenty-nine  survivors  of  these  (four  having  meanwhile  died  in 
prison)  were  brought  out  in  August,  1311.    Some  of  them  had 


•  Raynnld.  ann.  1311,  No.  58.— Rajnouard,  pp.  106-7.— ScbottmUUer,  T.  805. 
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already  been  tortured  three  years  before,  but  now  all  were  tort- 
ured again,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  the  kind  of  testimony  re- 
quired, including  demon-worship.* 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions  it  required  the  most  arbitrary 
use  of  both  papal  and  kingly  influence  to  force  from  the  councO  a 
reluctant  assent  to  what  was  evidently  regarded  by  Christendom 
as  the  foulest  injustice.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  acts  of 
the  council  vanished  from  the  papal  archives,  and  we  are  left  to 
gather  its  procee<lings  from  such  fragmentary  allusions  as  occnr 
in  contemporary  chronicloi's  and  from  the  pa^xil  bulls  which  re- 
cord its  results.  Good  orthodox  Catholics  have  even  denietl  to  it 
the  right  to  be  considered  (Ecumenic,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  hundred  bisliops  from  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
the  presidency  of  a  pope,  and  the  book  of  canon  laws  which  was 
adopted  in  it^  no  one  knows  how.f 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  was  Clement's  demand  that  the 
Order  should  be  condcmneil  without  a  hearing.  Ho  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  solonTnT}'  summoned  it  to  apj>ear,  through  its  chiefs  and 
procurators,  before  the  council,  and  had  ordered  the  Cardinal  of 

•  Bini,  p.  501.— Raynouiird,  pp.  233-5,  803.— Vaissctte,  TV.  140-1. 

t  Hefelc,  Conciliengescliiclito  I.  OG. — Franz  Elirle,  Archiv  f.  Lilt.-  u.  Kirchcn- 
gescbichtc,  1886,  p.  853. — The  npologctic  tone  in  which  it  was  felt  necoasary  to 
epcftk  of  the  nctfl  of  the  nouncil  witb  rcrjard  to  the  Templars  ia  well  iUustrated 
by  a  Vatican  MS.  quoted  by  Raynaldus,  ann.  1311,  No.  54. 

Only  frngmcuta  have  reached  us  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  documents  re- 
specting the  case  of  tlio  Templars.  In  the  migrations  of  Clement  V.  doubtless 
some  were  lost  (Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv  fUr  Litt.-  u.  Kircbengesch.  1885,  p.  7) ; 
others  in  the  Schism,  wlien  Benedict  XHI.  carried  a  portion  of  the  archives  to 
Peniscola  (Schottmtillcr,  I.  705),  and  others  agnin  in  the  transport  of  the  pnpcra 
of  the  curia  from  Arignon  to  Rome.  When,  in  1810,  Napoleon  ordered  the 
papal  archives  tranafcrrcd  to  Paris,  where  they  remained  until  1815,  the  first 
care  of  General  Radet,  the  French  Inspector-general  of  Home,  was  to  secure 
those  concerning  the  trials  of  the  Templars  and  of  Galileo  (Regcat.  Clement. 
PP.  v.,  RomiE,  1885,  T.  I.  Proleg.  p.  ccxxix.).  During  their  stay  in  Paris  Ray- 
Douard  utilized  them  in  the  work  so  often  quoted  above,  but  even  then  only  a 
few  seem  to  have  been  accessible,  and  of  these  a  portion  arc  now  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Vatican  MSS.,  aliliough  Schotlmliller,  the  most  recent  investigator,  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  the  missing  ones  may  yet  be  traced  (op.  cit.  I.  713).  The 
number  of  boxes  sent  to  Paris  nmounted  to  3230,  and  the  papal  archivists  com- 
plained that  many  d(»cuments  were  not  restored.  The  French  authorities  de- 
clared that  the  pftpal  ogents  to  whom  they  had  been  dcli%'ered  sold  immense 
quantities  to  grocers  (Reg.  Clem.  V>  Proleg.  pp.  ccxciii.-ccxcviii.}- 
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Palestrina,  whom  he  had  appointed  thoir  custodian,  to  present 
them  for  that  purpose ;  he  hod  organized  a  commission  expressly 
to  listen  to  those  who  were  willing  to  defend  it,  and  to  arrange  for 
them  to  nominate  procurators,  and  he  had  uttered  no  protest  when 
Philippe's  savage  violence  had  put  an  end  to  the  attempt.  Now 
the  council  had  met  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  were  not  brought 
before  it.  The  subject  was  too  delicate  a  one  to  be  trusted  to  the 
body  of  the  council,  and  a  picked  convocation  was  formetl  of  prel- 
ates selected  from  the  nations  represented — Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Germany.  Ilungary.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  pope  and  canlinals.  On  a  day  in  November, 
while  this  body  was  listening  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  inquis- 
itors, suddenly  there  ap|>eared  before  them  seven  Templars  offer- 
ing to  defend  the  Order  in  the  name,  they  said,  of  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  brethren,  refugees  who  were  wandering  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Lyonnais.  In  place  of  hearing  them,  Clement 
promptly  cast  them  into  prison,  and  when,  a  few  days  later,  two 
more,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  made  a  simUar 
attempt,  they  were  likewise  incarcerated.  Clement's  principal 
emotion  was  fear  for  his  own  life  from  the  des|)enition  of  the  out- 
casts, leading  him  to  take  extra  precautions  and  to  advise  Philippe 
to  do  the  same.  This  was  not  calculated  to  make  the  prelates 
feel  less  keenly  the  shame  of  what  they  were  asked  to  do,  for 
which  the  only  reason  alleged  was  the  injury  to  the  Holy  Land 
arising  from  the  delay  to  be  anticipated  from  discussion ;  and  when 
the  matter  came  to  a  vote  only  one  Italian  bishop  and  three 
Frenchmen  (the  Archbishops  of  Sens,  Eeims,  and  Eouen,  who  liad 
burned  the  rekpsed  Templare)  were  found  to  record  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  infamy  of  condemning  the  Order  unheard.  They 
might  well  hesitate.  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  provincial 
councils  had  solemnly  dechired  that  they  could  find  no  evil  in  the 
Order  or  its  members.  In  England  the  Templars  had  only  con- 
fessed themselves  defamed  of  heresy.  In  France  alone  had  there 
been  any  general  confession  of  guilt.  Even  if  individuals  were 
guilty,  they  had  been  condemned  to  appropriate  penance,  and  there 
was  no  warrant  for  destroying  without  a  hearing  so  noble  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  Mihtant  as  the  great  Order  of  the  Temple.* 


•  Bull  Var  in  uocUo  (Vaa  Oa,  pp.  72-4).— Du  Pqj,  pp.  177-8.— Ptol.  Lucens^ 
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Clement  vainly  used  every  effort  to  win  over  the  Council.  The 
most  that  ho  could  do  was  to  prolong  the  discussion  until  the 
middle  of  Fcbraary,  1312,  when  Philippe,  who  had  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Three  Estates  at  Lyons,  hard  by  Vienne,  came  thence 
with  Charles  do  Valois,  his  tliree  sons  and  a  following  numerous 
enough  to  impress  the  prelates  with  his  power.  A  royal  order  of 
March  14  to  the  Seneschal  of  Toulouse  to  make  a  special  levy  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  sent  by  that  city  succassively 
to  Tours,  Poitiers,  Lyons,  and  Vienne,  "  on  the  business  of  the  faith 
or  of  the  Templars,"  shows  how  the  policy,  begun  at  Tours,  of 
overawing  the  Church  by  pressure  from  the  laity  of  the  king- 
dom was  unscrupulously  purauG<l  to  the  end.  Active  discussions 
followed.  Philifipo  had  dexterously  brought  forward  again  the 
question  of  the  condemnation  of  noniface  VIIL  for  heresy,  which 
he  had  promised,  a  year  previous,  to  abandon.  It  was  an  imj^ossi- 
biliiy  to  grant  this  without  impugning  the  legitimacy  of  Boniface's 
cardinals  and  of  Clement's  election,  but  it  served  the  ])urpo3e  of 
affording  an  apparent  concession.  The  combined  pressure  brought 
to  bear  ujwn  the  council  became  too  strong  for  further  resistance, 
and  the  CTonlian  knot  was  resolutely  severed.  In  a  secret  con- 
sistory of  canlinals  and  prelates  held  March  22,  Clement  presented 
the  bull  Vox  in  exctho,  in  which  he  admittetl  that  the  evidence  did 
not  canonically  justify  the  definitive  condemnation  of  the  Order, 
but  he  argue<l  that  it  hail  been  so  scandalized  tliat  no  l»jnoi*able 
men  hereafter  could  enter  it,  that  delay  would  lead  to  the  ddapi<la- 
tion  of  its  possessions  with  consequent  damage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that,  therefore,  its  provisional  abolition  by  the  Holy  See  was 
expedient.  April  3  the  second  session  of  the  council  was  held, 
in  which  the  bull  was  publishetl,  and  Clement  apologized  for  it  by 


Uist  Eccles.  Lib.  xxiv.  (Muratori  3.  li.  I.  XL  123C).— Rnynouttrd,  p.  187.— Ct 
Riivnald.  ann.  131 1»  No.  53. 

If  SchottioQller's  assumption  be  correct  a&  to  the  "Demlautio  Uboris  cxami- 
nantiuin  processus  contm  ordinein  Templi  iu  Aoglia,"  printed  by  hiin  from  a 
Vaticau  MS,  (op  cit.  II.  78  sqq.) — tlmt  it  was  prepared  to  be  laid  before  the 
commisslou  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  it  shows  the  unscrupulous  manner  iu 
which  the  evidence  was  garbled  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  those  who  were 
to  sit  in  judgment.  All  the  favorable  testimony  is  suppressed  and  the  wUd- 
est  gossip  of  womuu  and  monks  is  seriously  presented  as  though  it  were  incoa- 
trorertihle. 
III.— 21 
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explaining  that  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  his  dear  son,  the 
King  of  France.  If  the  popular  belief  was  that  the  sentence  was 
rendered  by  Philippe's  command,  it  was  not  without  justification. 
Thus,  after  all  this  cruelty  and  labor,  the  Order  was  abolished 
without  being  convicted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coun- 
cil acquiesced  -^viiyngly  in  this  solution  of  the  question.  The 
individual  members  were  thus  relieved  of  responsibility,  and  tliey 
felt  that  the  Order  had  been  so  foully  dealt  with  that  pohcy  re- 
quired injustice  to  be  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end.* 

Tlio  next  point  to  l)e  determined  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Templar  property,  wliich  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  somewliat  bitter 
debate.    Various  plans  were  proposed,  but  finaUy  Clement  suo- 


•  Jo.  Ilocsemii  CJcst.  Episcc.  Lcorlicns.  (Clmpcaville,  IT.  845).— Bnudoain,  Lefc- 
trcs  infetlitesde  Philippe  le  Bel,  p.  170.— CUron.  Cornel.  Zantflict  ann.  1307  (Mar- 
tenc  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  154).  — Bull.  Vox  in  ercflso  (Van  Oa,  pp.  75-77).— Bern. 
Guidon.  Flor.  Chron.  (Boiiqnet,  XXI.  731).- Wilcke,  11,  307.— Gfirtleri  Hiat. 
Templarior.  Amstel.  1703,  p.  3C5.— Vertot,  Ilist  des  Chev.  de  Malthe,  Ed.  1755, 
Tom  II.  p.  186.— Condn.  Guill.  Nongiac.  ann.  1311-12.— Martin.  Polon.  Contin. 
(Eccnrd.  I.  1438).— Trithem.  Chron.  llirsaug.  anu.  1307. 

■WTicn,  in  1778,  Clement  XIV,  desired  to  abolish  the  Order  of  Jesuits  by  an 
arbitrary  exercise  of  pnpnl  power,  he  did  not  fail  to  find  a  precedent  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Templars  by  Clement  V. — as  he  says  in  liia  bull  of  July  22, 1773, 
**Etiam3i  concilium  generalc  Vicnncnsc,  cui  negotium  exnm^inndum  commiserat^l 
a  formal!  ct  dc6niti7Ascntcntta  ferenda  ccnsuerit  sc  abstinerc.^* — BuUar.  Ronum. 
Contin.  Pmti,  1847,  V.  020. 

The  wits  of  the  day  did  not  allow  the  affair  to  pass  unimproved.  Bernard 
Gui  cites  as  current  at  the  time  the  Leonine  rcrac,  "  Res  est  exempli  dcstructa 
fiU|>erbia  Templi."  Ilocsemius  quotes  for  us  a  chronogram  by  P.  de  Awans,  pos- 
sibly alluding  to  the  treasure  -which  Philippe  gained — 

"Excidium  Templi  nimia  pinguedinc  rempti 
Ad  LILIVM  duo  C  consociandn  docc.*' 

To  minds  of  other  temper  there  were  not  lacking  portents  to  prove  the 
of  Heaven,  whether  at  the  crimes  of  the  Order  or  at  tta  destruction — eclipi 
Bun  and  moon,  parahelia,  pnrasclenflB,  fires  darting  from  earth  to  heaven,  thunder 
in  clear  sky.  Near  Padua  a  marc  dropped  a  foal  with  nine  feet;  flocks  of  birds 
of  an  unknown  species  were  seen  in  Lombardy;  throughout  the  Paduan  terri- 
tory A  rainy  winter  was  succeeded  by  a  dry  summer  with  hail-storms,  so  that 
the  harvests  were  a  failure.  No  Etruscan  hanispcx  or  Roman  angur  could  wish 
for  clearer  omens :  it  reads  like  a  page  of  Livy. — Alljcrtini  Mussatj  Iliat.  August, 
Ruhr.  X,  XI.  (^luratori  8,  R.  I.  X.  877-0).— Cf.  Ptol.  Lucens.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Lib. 
XXIV.  (lb.  XT.  1238);  Fr.  Jordan.  Chrun.  unn.  18U  (Muratori  Antiq.  XI.  789). 
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led  in  procuring  its  transfer  to  the  Hospitallers.  It  may  not 
be  true  that  they  bribed  him  heavily  to  accomplish  this,  but  such 
a  belief  prevailed  extensively  at  the  time,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trates the  estimate  entertained  of  hiiu  by  his  conteinpomries. 
May  2  the  bull  Ad providam  announced  that,  although  in  view  of 
the  proceedings  thus  far  iiad  the  Onler  could  not  lep^iilly  be  suj)- 
pressed,  it  was  pTOvisioaally  and  irrevocably  abolished  by  a]x>s- 
tolic  ordinance;  it  was  pliiced  under  perpetual  inhibition, and  any 
one  presuming  to  enter  it  or  to  assume  its  habit  incurred  ip^o facto 
excommunication.  All  the  property  of  the  Order  was  assumed  by 
the  Holy  See,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  saving  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Majorca,  and 
Portugal.  As  early  as  August,  1310,  Jaymeof  Amgon  had  urged 
his  brother  monarchs  to  unite  with  him  in  defending  their  claims 
before  the  papal  court ;  and  though  he  disregarded  Clement's  in- 
vitation to  appear  in  pers<m  l>efnn^  the  council  to  state  his  rea- 
sons, the  three  kings  took  care  to  have  their  views  energetically 
representetl.  Elsewhere,  all  who  occupied  and  detainetl  such 
prc>|>erty,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or  station,  were  required, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Hospital- 
lers within  a  month  after  summons.  This  bull  was  sent  to  all 
princes  and  prelates,  and  the  latter  were  instructe<i  to  enforce  the 
surrender  of  the  property  by  a  vigorous  use  of  excommunication 
and  interdict.*    . 

The  burning  question  as  to  the  property  being  thus  settled,  the 
less  material  one  as  to  the  persons  of  the  Templars  was  sliufHod 
off  by  referring  them  to  their  provincial  councils  for  judgment, 
vnih  the  exception  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  still  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See.  All  fugitives  were  cited  to  appear  within  a  year  before 
their  bishops  for  examination  and  sentence ;  failure  to  do  so  in- 
cm'red  ipso  facto  excommunication,  which  if  endured  for  another 


♦  Contin.  GuiU.  Naugioa  bdd.  1812,— Raynald,  ann.  1312.  No.  fi.— Hocscmil 
Oest.  Episcopp.  Leod.  (ChnpeivviHe,  11,  340). — Cliron.  Fr.  Pipini  c.  40  (Muratori 
8.  R.  L  IX.  750).— Cliron.  Astens.  c.  27  (lb.  XI.  104).— Cbron.  Cornel.  Znntflict 
ann.  1310  (Martene  Ampl.CoU.  V.  ICO).— Wnlsingliam  (D'Argcntrt  I.  i.  280).— 
Raynouanl,  pp.  197-8.— BuU.  Ad  yrotidum  (Rymer,  IIL  323.— Mag.  BuU.  Rom, 
IX.  14Q.— HarOuin.  Vn.  1341-8).— BuU.  A'u/>ct'  in  gmerali  (Rymer  III.  326.  Mng. 
BuU.  Rom.  DC.  150).— Zurita,  Lib.  v.  c.  99.— AUart,  op.  cit.  pp.  7!-2.— Schmidt, 
PabalUcbc  UrkunJen,  p.  81. 
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year  became  coudemnation  for  heresy.  General  instructions  were 
given  that  the  impenitent  and  relapsed  were  to  be  visited  with  the 
utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  Those  who,  even  under  tortui'e,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  error  afforded  a  problem  insoluble  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  council  and  were  referred  to  the  provincial  councils  to  be 
treated  as  justice  and  the  e<iuity  of  the  canons  reijuii-ed:  to  those 
who  confessed,  the  rigor  of  justice  should  be  tempered  with  abun- 
dant mercy.  They  were  to  be  placetl  in  the  fonner  houses  of  the 
Onler  or  in  monasteries,  taking  care  that  no  great  number  should 
be  herded  together,  and  be  decently  maintained  out  of  the  property 
of  the  Order.  Interest  in  the  subject,  however,  passed  away  with 
the  alienation  of  the  ])ro|)erty,  and  few  provincial  councils  seem  to 
have  been  held  save  those  of  TariTigona  and  Narl)onne  already  men- 
tioned, ilany  Templars  rotted  to  death  in  their  dungeons ;  some 
of  the  so-called  "relapsed"  were  burned;  many  wandered  over 
Europe  as  homeless  vagabonds;  others  maintained  themselves  as 
best  they  might  by  manual  labor.  In  Naples,  curiously  enough, 
John  XXII.  in  1318  ordered  them  to  be  supported  by  the  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans.  When  some  attemjited  to  marry,  John 
XXII.  pronounced  that  their  vows  were  still  bintUng  and  their 
marriages  void,  thus  admitting  that  their  reception  had  been  regu- 
lar and  not  vitiateil.  lie  Ukewise  assumed  their  orthodoxy  when  he 
permitted  them  to  enter  other  Orders.  A  certain  number  of  them 
did  so,  especially  in  Germany,  where  their  fate  was  leas  bitter  than 
elsewhere,  antl  where  the  llospitallers  welcomed  them  by  formal 
resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Frankfurtram-Mayn  in  1317.  The 
last  Preceptor  of  Brandenburg,  Frederic  of  Alvensleben,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Hospital  with  tlie  sairie  preferment.  In  fact,  popu- 
lar sympathy  iu  Germany  seems  to  have  led  to  the  assignment  to 
them  of  revenues  of  which  the  Hospitallers  complained  as  an  in- 
supportable burden,  and  in  131S  John  XXII.  ordered  that  they 
should  not  be  so  provided  for  as  to  enable  them  to  lay  up  money 
and  live  luxuriously,  but  should  have  merely  a  living  and  garments 
suited  to  spiritual  i>ersons.* 


•  B«rn.  Guidon.  Fior.  Chron.  (Bouquet^  XXL  722).— Godefroy  de  Paria,  v. 
COaS-O.— Ferreti  VicenUn.  Uist  (Muratori  8.  U.  I.  IX  lOlT).— Le  Uoulx,  Doco- 
ments,  etc.,  p.  51.— Uftvemann,  Gcschichte  dea  Au8gauga,p.  290.— Fr.  Pipini  Cbron. 
c.  40  (Muratori  IX.  750).— Joaun.  do  S.  Victor.  (Bouquet,  XXL  058).— Vaissette, 
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There  remained  to  be  disposed  of  de  Molay  and  the  other 
chiefs  reserved  by  Clement  for  his  personal  judgment — a  resen^a- 
tion  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  by  inspiring  them  with  selfish  hopes, 
led  them  Ui  abandon  their  brethren.  When  tbis  purpose  had  been 
accomplished  Clement  for  a  while  seemed  to  forget  them  in  their 
drear  captivity.  It  was  not  till  December  22,  1313,  that  he  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  three  cardinals,  Amaud  of  S.  8abina, 
Nicholas  of  S.  Eusebio,  and  Amaldo  of  S.  Prisca,  to  investigate  the 
proceedings  agiiinst  them  and  to  absolve  or  condemn,  or  to  inflict 
penance  projHjrtionate  to  their  oflfences,  and  to  assign  to  them  on 
the  property  of  the  Order  such  pensions  as  were  fitting.  The  cardi- 
nals dallied  with  their  duty  until  March  19, 1314,  when,  on  a  scaffold 
in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  de  Molav,  Geoffroi  de  Chamey,  Master  of 
Nonnandy,  llugues  de  Feraud,  Visitor  of  France,  and  Godefroi  de 
Gonneville,  Master  of  Aquitaine,  were  brotight  forth  from  the  jail 
in  which  for  nearly  seven  years  they  had  lain,  to  receive  the  sen- 
tence agreed  uiK>n  by  the  cardinals,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  some  other  prelates  whom  the}'  had  called  in. 
Considering  the  offences  which  the  culprits  had  confessed  and  con- 
firmed, the  penance  imposed  was  in  accordance  with  rule — that  of 
perpetual  imprisonment.  The  affair  was  supposed  to  be  concluded 
when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  prelates  and  wonderment  of  the  as- 
sembled crowd,  de  Molay  and  Geoffroi  de  Chamey  arose.  They 
hatl  been  guilty,  they  said,  not  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them,  but 
of  basely  betraying  their  Order  to  save  their  own  lives.  It  was 
pure  and  holy;  the  charges  were  fictitious  an<l  the  confessions 
false.  Hastily  the  canlinals  delivered  them  to  the  Prcvot  of  Paris, 
and  retired  to  dehberate  on  this  unexpected  contingency,  but  they 
were  saved  all  trouble.  When  the  news  was  carried  to  Philippe 
he  was  furious,  A  short  consultation  with  his  council  only  ^vas 
reqinred.  The  canons  pronounced  that  a  relai)sed  heretic  was  to 
he  burned  without  a  hearing;  the  facts  were  notorious  and  no 
formal  judgment  by  the  papal  commission  need  be  waited  for. 
That  same  day,  by  sunset,  a  pile  was  erected  on  a  small  island  in 
the  Seine,  the  Isle  des  Juifs,  near  the  palace  garden.  There  de 
Molay  and  de  Chamey  were  slowly  burned  to  death,  refusing  all 


rv.  141. — Stemlcr,  Contingent  zurGcstchichte  dcr  Tomplcr,  pp.  20-1. — Kaynouard, 
pp.  218-4,  233-5.— Wilckc,  U.  236, 240.— Anton,  Versuch,  p.  142. 
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offers  of  pardon  for  retraction,  and  bearing  their  torment  with  a 
composure  which  won  for  thera  the  reputation  of  martyrs  among 
the  people,  who  rcvercnth'  collected  their  ashes  as  relics.  It  re- 
mained for  a  mu<lem  aix)logist  of  the  Church  to  declare  that  their 
intrepid  self-sacrifice  prove*.!  them  to  be  champions  of  the  deviL 
In  their  death  they  triumphed  over  their  pei-secutor  and  atoned 
for  the  pusillanimity  with  which  they  had  abandoned  those  com- 
mitted to  their  guidance.  Hugues  do  Peraud  and  the  Master  of 
Aquitaine  lacked  courage  to  imitate  them,  accepted  tlieir  penance, 
and  perished  miserably  in  their  dungeons.  Raimbaud  tie  Caron, 
the  Pi'eceptor  of  Cyprus,  had  doubtless  been  alreadj'^  releasetl  by 
death.* 

The  fact  that  in  little  more  than  a  month  Clement  died  in  tor- 
ment of  the  loathsome  disease  known  as  kjpus,  and  that  in  eight 
months  Philippe,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  perished  by  an  acci- 
dent while  huntings  necessarily  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  de  Mo- 
lay  had  cited  them  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  iSuch  stories  were 
life  among  the  people,  whose  sense  of  justice  had  been  scandalized 
by  the  whole  affair.  Even  in  distant  Germany  Philip|>e'8  death 
was  spoken  of  as  a  retribution  for  his  destruction  of  the  Templars, 
and  Clement  was  described  as  shedding  tears  of  remorse  on  his 
death-bed  for  three  great  crimes,  the  ]>oisouing  of  Henry  VL  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Templars  and  Beguines.  An  Italian  contemporary, 
papalist  in  his  leanings,  apologizes  for  introducing  a  storj'  of  a 
wandering  outcast  Templar  carried  from  Naples  to  the  presence 
of  Clement,  bearding  him  to  his  face,  condemnetl  to  the  stfike,  and 
fix>m  the  flames  summoning  Ixim  and  Philipjm  to  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God  within  the  j'ear,  which  was  marvellously  fuliUled. 


•  RiynaW.  ann.  1813,  No.  39.— Rnynouard,  pp.  205-10,— Contin.  Guill.  Nau- 
giac.  nnn.  1313. — Jo&nn.  <le  S.Victor.  (Bonqaet,  XXI.  658).— Cliron.  Anon.  (Bou- 
quet, XXI.  143).— Godcfroy  de  Paris  v.  C033-(JI39.— VilUui  Chron.  vm.  93.— 
Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  ftnn.  1310  (Marteno  Ampl.  CoU.  V.  160).  — Trithem. 
Chron.  Hirsuiig.  ann.  1307.— Pauli  -Emylii  Je  Reb.  Gcst  Franc  Ed.  1569, p. 421. 
— Van  Os,  p.  111. 

In  his  haste  Philippe  did  not  stop  to  ioquiro  as  to  liia  rights  over  the  Isle  des 
Juifs.  It  happened  tliut  the  monks  of  St.  Germain  dcs  Pr^s  claimed  haute  et 
ha»MJii$tue  there,  and  they  promptly  complained  that  they  -were  wronged  by  the 
eiECCUtion,  Trhcreupon  Philippe  i^ucd  letters  declaring  that  it  should  M-ork  do 
prejudice  to  them  (Olim,  II.  590). 
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These  tales  show  how  the  popular  heart  was  stirretl  and  how  the 
popular  sympathies  were  directed.* 

In  fact,  outside  of  France,  whore,  for  obvious  reasons,  contem- 
porary opinion  was  cautious  in  expression^  the  downfall  of  the 
Templars  was  very  largely  attributed  to  the  remorseless  cupidity 
of  Philippe  and  Clement.  Even  in  France  public  sentiment  in- 
clined in  their  favor,  Grodef roi  de  Paris  evidently  goes  as  far  as 
he  dares  when  he  says : 

**Dyver8Cineiib  de  ce  Ten  parlo^ 
£)t  ou  mondc  en  est  gnint  batnille — 
— L'en  puet  bicn  dfecevoir  rygliso 
M&S  Ten  ne  puet  en  uule  gulae 
Diex  dtcevoir,    Je  n'cu  dis  plus : 
Qui  vouUra  dira  Is  eeurplos." 

required  courage  animated  by  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  when,  at  the 
height  of  the  ]>crsecution,  the  Dominican,  Pierre  de  la  Palu,  one  of 
the  foremost  theologians  of  the  day,  voluntarily  appeared  l>efore 
the  papal  commission  iu  Paris  to  say  that  he  lia<l  been  present  at 
many  examinations  where  some  of  the  accused  confessed  the 
charges  and  others  denied  them,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 


•  Pauli  Langii  Chron.  Citicens.  ann,  1314(Pistorii  I.  1201). — Chron.  8ampo- 
trini  Erfurtena.  ann.  1315  (Menken  III.  825).— Naucleri  CUroD.  ann,  1306.— Fer- 
rcti  Vicentia.  Hist.  (Mumtori  3.  U.  I.  IX.  1018). 

Clement's  reputation  was  such  that  this  was  not  the  only  legend  of  the  kind 
about  his  death.  While  yet  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  he  had  a  bitter  quarrel 
with  Walter  of  Bruges,  a  holy  Franciscan  whom  Nicholas  m.  had  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  episcopate  of  Poitiers.  On  his  elevation  to  the  papacy  he  gratified  hia 
grudge  by  deposing  Walter  and  ordering  him  to  a  convent.  "Waller  made  no  coui- 
plaint,  but  on  his  death-bed  be  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  died  with 
a  paper  in  hia  hand  in  which  he  cited  the  papal  oppressor  before  the  divine 
tribunal  on  a  certain  day.  Ills  grip  on  this  could  not  l>c  loosened,  and  he  was 
buried  with  it.  The  next  year  Clement  chanced  to  pass  through  the  place;  ho 
bad  the  tomb  opened,  found  the  body  uncorrupted,  and  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
given  to  him.  It  terrified  him  greatly,  and  at  the  time  specified  he  was  obliged 
to  obey  the  summons.— Wadding,  ann.  1270,  No.  13. — Chron.  Olassberger  ann. 
1807. 

Guillaumc  de  Kogarct,  who  was  Philippe^s  principal  instrument,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  similar  story.  A  Templar  on  his  ^ay  to  the  stake  saw  him  and  cited 
him  to  appear  wUtiiu  eight  days,  and  on  the  eighth  day  he  dled.^Chron.  Astens. 
e.  37(Muratori  S.  R  L  XI.  IM). 
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denials  were  worthy  of  confidence  rather  than  the  confessions.* 
As  time  wore  on  the  conviction  as  to  their  innocence  strengthened. 
Boccaccio  took  their  side.  St.  Antonino  of  Florence,  whose  histor- 
ical labors  largely  influenced  opinion  in  tho  fifteenth  century,  as- 
serted that  their  downfall  was  attributable  to  the  craving  for  their 
wealth,  and  popular  \mters  in  general  adopted  the  same  view. 
Even  Riiynaldus  hesitates  and  balances  arguments  on  either  side, 
and  Campi  assures  us  that  in  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  rcgaitletl  by  many  as  saints  and  martyrs.  At  length, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tho  learnetl  I)u  Puy 
undert4X)k  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  PhiIip|)o  le  Bel  in  a  work 
of  which  the  array  of  documentary  evidence  renders  it  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student.  Giirtler,  who  followed  him  with  a  history  of 
the  Templars,  is  evidently  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.    Since  then 

•  Godefroi  de  Paris,  v,  6131^5.  Cf.  3876-81,  3951-3.— Procfes  des  TempUera, 
n.  195. 

Some  of  the  coDtemporaries  outside  of  Franco  ^vllO  attribute  the  affair  to  the 
greed  of  Philippe  and  Clement  ore— Miitt.  Neoburg.  (Albert  Argeotinena.)  Chron. 
ann.l3iO(nr8U8ii  IL  137). — SftchsiBcho  Weltchromk,crste  bairischo  Fortsctxang, 
ann.  1312  (Mou.  Gcnn.  II.  834).— Stalwcgii  Chron.  nnn.  1303  (Lcibnit.  III.  274). 
— Bothonia  Chron.  ann.  1311  (Lcibnit.  III.  374).— Chron.  Comitum  Schawcnburg 
(Meibom.  1. 400). — Jo.  Ilocfiemii  Gt'st.  Episcc.  Leodiena.  (ChapcnvilU^II.  345-0). — 
Chron.  Astens.  c.  37  (Mnnitori  S.  R.  I.  XI.  102-4).— Istorie  Pistolesi  (lb.  XI.  518). 
— Villani  Chron.  vm.  02. 

Authorities  who  assume  the  guilt  of  tho  Templars  arc — Perreti  Vicentini 
Hist.  (Muratori  8.  R  I.  IX.  1017-18).— Chron.  Parmcns.  ann.  1809  Gb.  IX.  880), 
— Albertin.  Mussat.  Hist.  August  Ruhr.  x.  (lb.  X.  377).— Chron.  Guillcl.  Scoti 
(Bouquet^  XXT.  20.5).— ITermnnni  Corner!  Chron.  ann.  1309  (Eccard.  II.  971-2). 
The  old  Oermnn  word  Tcmpclhaus,  signifying  house  of  prostitution,  conveys  the 
popular  Bcnsc  of  the  license  of  the  Order.    (Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1307), 

Henri  Kfartin  nsaumes  that  the  traditions  of  tho  north  of  France  are  sdrcrse 
to  the  Templar*,  and  that  those  of  the  ftouth  are  favorable,  lie  instances  a  Breton 
ballad  in  which  the  '*Rcd  Monks/*  or  Templars,  are  represented  as  ferocions  de- 
bauchees who  carry  off  young  women  and  then  destroy  them  with  the  fruits  of 
guilty  intercourse.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Gavamic  (Bigorre),  there  are  sevea 
beads  which  are  reneratcd  as  those  of  martyred  Templars,  and  the  popular  belief 
is  that  on  the  night  of  t!»c  anniversary  of  the  abolition  of  the  Order  a  figure, 
armed  cap-a-pie  and  bearing  the  white  mantle  with  a  red  cross,  appears  in  the 
cemetery  and  thrice  cries  out,  **  Who  will  defend  the  holy  temple;  who  will  liber- 
ate the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord  ?"  when  the  seven  heads  answer  thrice, "  No  one, 
no  one !  The  Temple  is  dcstrt>ycd  I" — Uistoire  de  France,  T.  IV.  pp.  4W-7 
(fid,  1855). 
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the  question  has  been  argued  pro  and  con  with  a  vehemence  which 
promises  to  leave  it  one  of  the  unsettled  problems  of  history.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Philippe  obtained  the  object  of  his  desires. 
After  1307  his  financial  embarrassments  visibly  decreased.  There 
was  not  onU'  the  release  from  the  obhgation  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  livres  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  Order,  but  its  vast 
accumulations  of  treasure  and  of  valuables  of  all  kinds  fell  into 
his  hands  and  were  never  accounted  for.  He  collected  all  the 
debts  due  to  it,  and  his  successoi-s  were  still  busy  at  that  work  as 
late  as  1322.  The  extensive  banking  business  which  the  Templars 
had  established  between  the  East  and  the  West  doubtless  rendered 
this  feature  of  the  confiscation  exceedingly  profitable,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  Philipjie  enforced  the  rule  that  debts  duo  by 
convicted  heretics  were  not  to  bo  paid.  Despite  his  pretence  of 
surrendering  the  landed  estates  to  the  pope,  he  retained  {lossession 
of  them  till  his  death  and  enjoyed  their  revenues.  Even  those  in 
Guyenne,  belonging  to  the  English  crown,  he  collected  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  Edward,  anil  lie  claimed  the  Templar  castles  in  the 
English  territories  until  Clement  pivvaileil  upon  him  to  withdraw. 
The  great  Paris  Tem])le,  half  palace,  half  fortress,  one  of  the  ar- 
chitectural wonders  of  the  age,  was  retained  with  a  grip  which 
nothing  but  death  could  loosen.  After  the  proj>erty  had  been  ad- 
judged to  the  Hospitallers,  in  May,  1312,  by  the  Council  of  Vienno 
with  Phihppe's  concurrence,  and  he  had  formally  approved  of  it 
in  August,  Clement  mldressed  him  in  December  several  letters  ask- 
ing his  assistance  in  recovering  what  had  been  seized  by  indi- 
viduals— assistance  which  doubtless  was  freely  promised ;  but  in 
June,  1313,  we  find  Clement  remonstrating  with  him  over  his  re- 
fusal to  permit  Albert  de  ChAteauneuf,  Grand  Preceptor  of  the 
Hospital,  to  administer  the  property  either  of  his  own  Order  or 
that  of  the  Temple  in  France.  In  1314  the  General  Chapter  of 
the  Hospital  gave  unUmited  authority  to  Leonardo  and  Francesco 
de  Tibertis  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Temple  property  promised 
to  the  Order,  and  in  April  an  arr^t  of  Parlement  recites  that  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Hospital  at  Philippe's  special  request,  and 
that  he  had  invested  Leonardo  de  Tibertis  with  it ;  but  there  was 


•  Rftynald.  ann.  1307,  No.  12.--D*Argentrfe  1. 1.  281.— Ciunpi,  Deir  Hi«t  Eo- 
ctei.  di  Piacenza,  P.  m.  p.  43,  Pioccoza,  1651. — Feyjoo,  Cartas  L  xxriii 
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a  reservation  that  it  was  liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  imprisoned 
Templars  and  for  the  costs  incun-ed  by  the  king  in  pushing  the 
trials.  This  was  a  claim  elastic  both  in  amount  and  in  the  time 
rcijuinHl  for  settlement.  Had  Philippe's  life  been  prolonged  it  is 
probal>le  that  no  settlement  would  have  been  made.  As  it  was, 
the  Hospitallers  at  last,  in  1317,  were  glad  to  close  the  affair  by 
abandoning  to  Philippe  le  Long  all  claim  on  the  income  of  the 
landed  estates  which  the  crown  bad  held  for  ten  years,  with  an 
arrangement  as  to  the  movables  which  virtually  left  them  in  the 
king's  hands.  They  also  assumed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  im- 
prisoned Templars,  and  this  exposed  them  to  every  species  of  ex- 
action and  pillage  on  the  part  of  the  royal  officials.* 

In  fact,  it  is  the  general  testimony  that  the  Hospitallers  were 
rather  impoverished  tlian  enriched  by  the  splendid  gift.  There 
had  been  a  universal  Saturnalia  of  plunder.  Every  one,  king,  no- 
ble, and  prelate,  who  could  lay  hands  on  a  part  of  the  defenceless 
possessions  had  done  so,  and  to  reclaim  it  required  large  payments 
either  to  the  holder  or  to  his  suzerain.  In  12S6  the  Margrave  Otto 
of  Brandenburg  had  entered  the  Order  of  the  Temple  and  had  en- 
riched it  ivith  extensive  domains.  Those  the  Margrave  Waldomar 
seized,  and  did  not  surrender  till  1322,  nor  was  the  transfer  con- 
firmed till  1350,  when  the  Hospital  was  obliged  to  pay  fixe  bim- 
dred  silver  marks.  In  Bohemia  many  nobles  seized  and  retained 
Templar  property ;  the  chivalrous  King  John  is  said  to  have  kept 
moi-e  than  twenty  castles,  and  Templars  themselves  managed  to 
hold  some  and  bequeath  them  to  their  heirs.  Rehgious  orders 
were  not  behindhand  in  securing  what  they  could  out  of  the 
spoils  —  Dominicans,  Carthusians,  Augustinians,  Celestinians,  all 
ore  named  as  participators.  Even  the  pious  Robert  of  Naples  had 
to  be  reminded  by  Clement  that  he  had  incurred  excommunica- 
tion because  he  had  not  surrendered  the  Templar  property  in  Pro- 
vence.   In  fact,  he  had  secretly  sent  orders  to  his  seneschal  not  to 


•  Ferret!  Vicentini,  loc  cit— Raynald.  ann.  1807,  No.  IS.^Havcmann^p.  384. 
— VlTilcke,  IL  327,  329-30.— Ray Douard,  pp.  25-6.— Vaissettc,  IV.  141.— Da  Puy, 
pp.  75,  78, 88, 125-31,  216-17.— Prutz,  p.  16.— OUm.  III.  580-2. 

Even  OS  late  as  1337,  in  the  accounts  of  tbe  SCnCcliaussl^c  of  Toulouse  there  is 
n  pince  reserved  for  collections  firom  the  Templar  property,  although  the  returns 
in  that  year  were  nil.— Vaissctte,  fed.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  785. 

For  the  bonking  business  of  tbe  Templars,  sec  SchottmfUlcr,  1. 64. 
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deliver  it  to  the  Archbishops  of  Aries  and  Embrun,  the  commis- 
sioners  appointed  bj  the  pope,  and  before  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  make  it  over  he  realized  what  ho  could  from  it.  Perhaps  the 
Hospital  fared  better  in  Cyprus  than  elsewhere,  for  when  the 
papal  nuncio,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Rhodes,  published  the  bull,  Novem- 
ber 7, 1313,  the  Templar  possessions  seem  to  have  been  made  over 
to  it  without  contest.  In  England,  even  the  weakness  of  Ed- 
ward II.  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  keep  the  property*  Clement 
had  ordered  him,  February  25, 1309,  to  make  it  over  to  the  papal 
commissioners  designated  for  tlio  purpose,  but  he  seems  to  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  command.  After  the  Council  of  Vienne 
we  find  him,  August  12, 1312,  expressing  to  the  Prior  of  the  Hos- 
pital his  surj)riso  that  he  is  endeavoring  under  the  color  of  papal 
letters  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.  Much  of  it  had  been  fanned  out  and  ahen- 
atctl  to  Edward's  worthless  favorites,  and  ho  resisted  its  surren- 
der as  long  as  he  dared.  When  forced  to  succumb  he  did  so  in 
a  manner  as  self-abasing  as  possible,  by  executing,  November  24, 
1313,  a  notarial  instrument  to  the  effect  that  he  protested  against 
it,  and  only  yielded  out  of  fear  of  the  dangers  to  him  and  his 
kingdom  to  be  apprehended  from  a  refusal.  It  may  be  doubted 
whetlier  his  orders  were  obeyed  that  it  should  be  burdened  with 
the  payment  of  the  allowances  to  the  surviving  Templars.  Ho 
succeeded,  however,  in  getting  a  hundred  pounds  from  the  Hos- 
pitallers for  the  London  Temple;  and  in  1317  John  XXII.  was 
obliged  to  intervene  with  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  lands  still 
detained  by  those  who  had  succeeded  in  occupying  them.* 


•  Contin.  GuiUel.  Nangiac.  odd.  1312.— Villttni  Cbron.  viii.  92.  — Matt.  Nco- 
burg. (Albcrtin.  Argenliu.)  Cliron.  ann.  1346  (Tjrstian  IT.  137). — H.  Mutii  CUron, 
Lib.  xxn.  ann.  1311.— Cliron.  Fr.  Pipini  c.  49  (Muratori  9.  R.  L  IX.  750).— Have- 
tnano,  p.  338. — Vertot,  II.  154. — IIocBcmii  Gcst  Episcc.  Leodicns.  (Cbapeavillo,  IL 
340).- Tritbem.Cbron.Hireaug.aan.  1307.— Nauclcri  Cbron.  ann.  1300.— Raynald. 
ann.  1312,  No.  7;  ann.  1313,  No.  18.— Van  Os,  p.  81.— Wilcke,  11.  340-1,  407.— 
Qassari  Annal.  Augstburg.ann.  1312  (Menken.  1. 1473).— ScbottmiiUer,  1.400;  I]. 
427_9._Kege»t.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  p.  453.— llymer,  UI.  133-^  392^,  821, 887, 
404, 409-10, 451-3. 472-3.— Lc  Roulx,  Documents,  etc.,  p.  50. 

Wc  happen  to  bavc  a  slight  example  of  the  plunder  in  an  absolution  granted 
February  23,  1310,  by  Clement  to  Bernard  de  UayuUi,  canon  and  chancellor  of 
the  Abbey  of  Cornelia  in  RoussiUon,  for  the  excommunication  incurred  by  him 
fur  taking  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  sundry  effects,  T&Iaed  in  all  at  sixty  Uvrcs  Toot- 
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The  Sjianish  peninsula  had  been  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  the  bull  transferring  the  property  to  the  Hospital,  but  subject 
to  the  further  discretion  of  Clement.  As  reganls  the  kingdom  of 
Majorca  he  exercise<i  this  discretion  in  1313  by  giving  King  San- 
cho  11.  the  personal  property,  and  ordering  him  to  make  over  the 
real  estate  to  the  Uospital,  under  condition  that  tlie  latter  should 
be  subject  to  the  duties  which  had  been  |x}rforraed  by  the  Temple. 
Even  this  .did  not  relieve  the  Hospitallers  from  the  necessity  of 
bargaining  Tvith  King  Sancho.  It  was  not  until  February,  1314, 
that  the  lands  on  the  island  of  Majorca  were  surrendered  to  them 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  jtayment  of  eleven  thousand  sols,  and 
an  allowance  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  sols  to  be  made 
on  the  mesne  profits  to  be  accounted  for  since  the  donation  was 
made.  All  profits  previous  to  that  time  were  to  remain  with  the 
crown.  No  documents  are  extant  to  show  Avhat  was  done  on  the 
mainland,  but  doubtless  there  was  a  similar  transaction.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  pensions  of  the  Templars  assigned  on  the  property 
were  a  heavy  burden  for  many  yeare.* 

In  Aragon  there  was  less  disposition  to  accede  to  the  jmpnl 
wishes.  Constant  struggle  with  the  Saracen  had  left  memories 
of  services  rendered,  or  sharpened  the  sense  of  l>enefits  to  come 
from  some  new  Order  devoted  wholly  to  national  objects,  which 
could  not  be  expected  of  a  body  like  the  Hospitallers,  whose  pri- 
mary duty  was  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Templars  had 
contributed  largely  to  all  the  enterprises  which  had  enhirged  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  They  hnd  rendei'ed  faithful  service 
to  the  monarchy  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field ;  to  them 
was  in  great  part  attributed  the  rescue  of  Jayme  I.  from  the  hands 
of  do  Montfort,  and  they  had  been  foremost  in  the  glorious  cam- 
paigns which  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  el  ConqxiUtndar. 
Pedro  III.  and  Jayme  II.  had  scarce  had  less  reason  for  gratitude 
to  them,  and  the  latter,  after  sacrificing  them,  naturally  desired  to 
use  their  forfeited  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Order 
from  which  he  might  expect  similar  advantages,  but  Clement's  en- 
gagements with  the  Hospitallers  were  such  that  he  turned  a  deaf 


Doi»,  from  the  prcceptory  of  Q&rdiQ,  in  the  diocese  of  Lerida-^Regest  Clement 
PP.V.T.  V.p.41. 
■.  •  Raynald.  ann.  1813,  No.  87.— AlUrt^  loc  cit.  pp.  87, 89. 
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ear  to  the  king's  repeated  representations.  On  the  accession  of 
John  XXII.,  however,  matters  assumed  a  more  favorable  aspect, 
and  in  1317  Vidal  de  Vilanova,  Jayme's  envoy,  procured  from  him 
a  bull  authorizing  the  fonnation  of  the  Order  of  Nuestra  SeQora 
de  Montosa,  affiliated  to  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  from  which  its 
members  were  to  be  di*awn.  Its  duties  were  defined  to  be  the 
defence  of  the  coasts  and  frontier  of  Valencia  from  corsairs  and 
Moors ;  the  Templar  proj^erty  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  was  uiaJo 
over  to  the  Hospitallers,  while  the  new  Order  was  to  have  iu  Va- 
lencia not  only  tJie  jxissessions  of  the  Temple,  but  all  those  of  the 
Hospital,  except  in  the  city  of  Valencia  and  for  half  a  league 
around  it.  In  1319  the  preliminaries  were  accomplished,  and 
the  new  Order  was  organized  mth  Guillen  de  £ril  as  its  Grand 
Master.* 

In  Castile  Alonso  XI.  retained  for  the  crown  the  greater  part 
of  the  Templar  lands,  though,  along  the  frontier,  nobles  and  cities 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  portion.  Some  were  given  to  the  Orders 
of  Santiago  and  Calatrava,  and  the  Hospitallers  received  little. 
After  an  interval  of  half  a  centurj'^  another  effort  was  nuuie,  and 
in  1366  Urljan  V.  onlerj  I  the  delivery  within  two  months  of  all 
the  Temphir  pro]>erty  to  the  Hospitallers,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  mandate  was  disregarded,  though  in  1387  Clement  VII., 
the  Avignonese  antipope,  confirmed  some  exchanges  made  of  Tem- 
plar property  by  the  Hospitallers  with  the  Orders  of  Santiago 
and  Calatrava,t  Castile,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  always  sin- 
gularly independent  of  the  papacy.  In  Portugal,  as  mentioneil 
above,  the  property  was  handed  over  as  a  whole  to  the  Order  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  Morea,  where  the  Templar  possessions  were  extensive, 
Clement  had,  as  early  as  November  11,  1310,  exercised  rights  of 
proprietorship  by  onlering  his  administnitors,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Archbishop  of  Patras,  to  lend  to  Gautier 


•  Bofaruil  y  Broc&,  Hist,  dc  Cataluna,  HI.  97.— Zurita,  Lib.  n.  c  GO;  Lib.  m, 
c,  0;  Lib.  vl  c.  26.  — Mariana,  Ed.  1789,  V.  290.  — La  Fuento,  Tlist.  Eclcs.  IL 
870-1.  Heacaa  (Hist.  Pontifical,  Lib.  vi.  c.  2)»  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  remarks  that  there  had  been  fourteen  MaBtcra  of  Montcsa  and  never  one 
married  until  the  present  one,  D.  Cesar  de  Boija,  who  ia  married. 

t  Mariana,  V.  290.  —  Garibay,  Compendio  Uistorial  Lib.  xm.  cap.  83.  —  Zu- 
rlto,  Lib.  n.  c.  26.— Le  Iloulx,  Documents,  etc.,  p.  52. 
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do  Brienne,  Duko  of  Athens,  all  the  proceeds  which  they  had  col- 
lected, and  all  that  they  might  collect  for  a  year  to  come.* 

Thus  disappearetl,  virtually  without  a  struggle,  an  organization 
which  was  regaixled  as  one  of  the  proudest,  wealthiest,  and  most 
formidable  in  Europe,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very 
idea  of  its  destruction  could  not  have  sug^\sted  itself,  but  for  the 
facilities  wliich  the  inquisitorial  process  ]i)aced  in  able  and  un- 
scrupulous hands  to  accomplish  any  purpose  of  violence  under  the 
form  of  law.  If  I  have  dwelt  on  the  tragedy  at  a  length  that 
may  seem  disproportionate,  my  apology  is  that  it  affords  so  per- 
fect an  illustration  of  the  helj)Iessness  of  the  victim,  no  matter  how 
high-placed,  when  once  the  fatal  charge  of  heresy  was  preferred 
against  him,  and  was  pressed  through  the  agency  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 


The  case  of  the  learned  theologian,  Jean  Petit,  Doctor  of  Sor- 
bonnc,  is  of  no  great  historical  ira]>ortance,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
as  an  example  of  tlie  use  made  of  the  charge  of  heresy  as  a  weapon 
in  poUtical  warfare,  and  of  the  elastic  definition  by  which  heresy 
was  brought  to  include  offences  not  easily  justiciable  in  the  ordi- 
nary courts. 

Under  Charles  VI.  of  Franco  the  royal  power  was  reduced  to 
a  shadow.  His  frequently  recurring  fits  of  insanity  rendered  him 
incapable  of  governing,  and  the  quarrels  of  ambitions  princes  of 
the  blood  reduced  the  kingdom  almost  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  Es- 
pecially bitter  was  the  lend  between  tlie  king's  brother,  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  cousin,  Jean  sans  Peur  of  Burgundy'- 
Yet  even  that  age  of  violence  was  startled  when,  by  the  procure- 
ment of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1407,  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets  of  Paris — a  murder  which  remained  un- 
avenged until  1419,  when  the  battle-axe  of  Tanneguy  du  Ch4tel 
balanced  the  account  on  the  bridge  of  Montcreau.  Even  Jean 
sans  Peur  felt  the  need  of  some  apology  for  his  bloody  deed,  and 
he  sought  the  assistince  of  Jean  Petit,  who  read  before  the  royal 
court  a  thesis — the  Justijicatio  Ducts  Burg^tndim — to  prove  that 
he  had  acted  righteously  and  patriotically,  and  that  he  deserved 


Regest.  Clement  PP.  V-T.  V.  p.  835  (UomtB,  1887). 
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the  thanks  of  king  and  people.  Written  in  the  conventional  scho- 
lastic style,  tlie  tract  was  not  a  mere  political  pamphlet,  but  an  ar- 
gument based  on  premises  of  general  principles.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that,  nearly  three  centuries  eariier,  another  Johannes 
Parvus,  better  known  as  John  of  Salisbury,  the  worthiest  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  culture  of  his  day,  in  a  purely  specula- 
tive treatise  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  a  tyrant  was  to  bo 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  Acconling  to  the  younger  Jean 
Petit, "  Any  tyrant  can  and  ought  properly  to  be  slain  by  any 
subject  or  vassal,  and  by  any  means,  s]>ecially  by  treachery,  not- 
withstanding any  oath  or  compact,  and  without  awaiting  judicial 
sentence  or  order.'*  This  rather  portentous  proposition  was  lim- 
ited by  defining  the  tyrant  to  be  one  who  is  endeavoring  through 
cupidity,  fraud,  sorcery,  or  evil  mind  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  au- 
thority, and  the  subject  or  vassal  is  assumed  to  be  one  who  is  in- 
spired by  loyalty,  and  him  the  king  should  cherish  and  reward. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  find  Scriptural  warrant  for  such  assertion 
in  the  slaying  of  Zimri  by  Pliineas,  and  of  Holofernes  by  Juditli ; 
but  Jean  Petit  ventured  on  debatable  ground  when  he  declared 
that  St,  Michael,  without  awaiting  the  divine  command  and  moved 
only  by  natural  love,  slew  Satan  with  eternal  death,  for  which  he 
was  rewarde<l  with  spiritual  wealth  as  great  as  he  was  capable  of 
receiving.* 

Tliat  this  was  not  a  mere  lawyer's  pleading  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  in  the  vernacular  and  exposed  for  sale. 
Doubtless  Jean  sans  Peur  circulated  it  extensively,  and  it  waa 
doubtless  convincing  to  those  who  were  already  convinced.  It 
might  safely  have  been  allowed  to  perish  in  the  hmlx>  of  forgct- 
fulnesa,  but  when^  some  six  years  Liter,  the  Armagnac  faction 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  it  was  exhumed  from  the  dust  as  a  ready 
means  of  attacking  the  Burgundians.  Jean  Petit  himself,  by  oi>- 
portunely  dying  some  years  before,  escaped  a  trial  for  heresy,  but 
in  November,  1313,  a  national  council  was  assemble*!  in  Paris 
to  consider  nine  propositions  extracted  from  his  work.  Gerard, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  and  Frere  Jean  Polet,  the  inquisitor,  summoned 
the  nuisters  of  theology  of  the  University  to  give  their  opinions, 


•  Jobaun.  Snresberiens.  Polycrat.  vm*  17.  —  D*ArgeDtr6  I.  n.  180-5. — Mon- 
strclct,  Chromqucs,  I.  39, 119. 
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which  solemnly  condemned  tho  propositions.  The  council  debated 
the  question  with  unwearied  prolixity  through  twenty-eight  ses- 
sions, and  finally,  on  February  23, 1314,  it  adopted  a  sentence  con- 
demning the  nine  propositions  to  be  burned  as  erroneous  in  faith 
and  morals,  and  manifestly  scandalous.  The  sentence  was  duly 
executed  two  days  later  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
presence  of  a  vast  crowd,  to  whom  the  famous  doctor,  Bcnoist 
Gencien,  elaborately  explained  the  enormity  of  the  heresy.  Jean 
sans  Peur  thereupon  ap|>ealed  to  the  Holy  See  from  this  sentence, 
and  Jolin  XXIII.  appointed  a  commission  of  thi'ee  cardinals — 
Orsini.  Aquileia,  and  Florence — to  examine  and  report.  Thus  Jean 
Petit  had  succeeded  in  becoming  a  European  question,  but  in  spite 
of  this  a  royal  ordonnance  on  March  17  commanded  all  the  bish- 
ops of  the  kingtlom  to  bum  the  propositions;  on  March  IS,  the 
University  ordered  them  burned;  on  June  4  there  was  a  royal 
mandate  to  pubhsh  the  condemnation ;  on  December  4  tho  Uni- 
vei-sity  came  to  the  royal  court  and  dehvered  an  oration  on  the 
subject,  and  on  Deceraljer  27  Charles  VI.  addressed  a  royal  letter 
to  the  Council  of  Constance  asking  it  to  join  in  the  condemna- 
tion. Evidently  the  affair  was  exploited  to  the  uttermost;  and 
when,  on  January  4, 1315,  the  long-delayed  obsequies  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  were  performed  in  N6tre  Dame,  Chancellor  Gcrson 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  king  and  tho  court,  the  boldness  of 
which  excited  general  comment.  The  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  been  better  than  any  which  had  succeeded  it;  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  counselled,  but  his  humil- 
iation was  advocated ;  the  burning  of  Petit's  propositions  was  well 
done,  but  more  remained  to  do,  and  all  this  Gerson  was  I'cady  to 
maintain  before  all  comers.* 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  Gerson  went  to  Constance  as  head  of 
the  French  nation.  In  his  first  address  to  the  council,  March  23, 
1415,  he  urged  the  condemnation  of  the  nine  proi)ositions.  The 
trial  of  John  XXIII.,  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff  and  of  com- 
munion in  both  elements,  and  tho  discussion  over  Huss  for  a  while 
monopolized  the  attention  of  the  council,  and  no  action  was  taken 


•  D'Argentrt,  I.  n.  1&4-6.  —  Rcligiem  dc  8.  Denis,  IlUtoire  dc  Charles  VI. 
Lir,  xxxiii.  ch.  28.  —  Juvenal  dcs  Ursins^  unn.  1413.  — Gcrsoni  Opp.  Ed.  1494,  L 
14  B,  C— Von  der  Hordt,  T.  m.  Prolcgom.  10-13.— Monstrelet.  L  189. 
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until  June  15.  Meanwhile  Gerson  found  an  ally  in  the  Polish 
nation.  John  of  Falckenberg  had  written  a  tract  applying  the 
arguments  of  Jean  Petit  to  the  slaying  of  Polish  princes,  of  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Gncscn  had  readily  procuixjd  the  condemnation 
by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  Polish  ambassador  joined  Ger- 
son in  the  effort  to  have  both  put  under  the  ban.  On  June  15, 
Andrea  Lascaris,  Bishop  of  Posen,  proposed  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  to  conduct  an  inquisition  upon  new  heresies.  Jean 
Petit  was  not  alluded  to,  but  it  was  understood  that  his  proposi- 
tions were  aimed  at,  for  the  only  negative  vote  was  that  of  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Arras,  the  ambassador  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  who  assorted 
that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  assail  his  master;  and  he 
further  protested  against  Cartlinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  who  was  put  on 
the  commission  with  Orsini,  Aquileia,  and  Florence,  as  well  as  two 
representatives  of  the  Italian  nation  and  four  each  of  the  French, 
English,  and  German.  On  July  C,  after  rendering  judgment 
against  IIuss,  the  council  condemned  as  heretical  and  scandalous 
the  proposition  Quilibet  tyranmcs^  which  was  virtually  the  first 
of  the  nine  condemned  in  Paris.  Tliis  did  not  satisfy  the  French, 
who  wanted  the  judgment  of  the  University  confirmed  on  the 
whole  series.  During  the  two  years  and  a  half  that  the  council 
remained  assembled,  Gerson  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  These  heresies  he  declared  to  be  of  more  impor- 
tance than  those  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  bitterly  he  scolded  the 
fathers  for  leaving  the  good  work  unfinished.  Interminable  was 
the  wrangling  and  disputation,  apjieals  from  Charles  VI.  and  the 
University  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  on 
the  other.  John  of  Falckenberg  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  noth- 
ing would  induce  the  council  to  take  further  action,  and  the  affair 
at  last  died  out.  It  is  difficult  for  us  at  the  present  day  to  under- 
stand the  magnitude  which  it  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  that  genera- 
tion. Gerson  subsequently  felt  himself  obhged  to  meet  the  jeers 
of  those  who  reproached  him  with  having  risked  a  question  of 
such  importance  before  such  a  body  as  the  council,  and  he  justi- 
fied himself  by  alleging  that  he  had  acted  under  instructions  from 
the  king  and  the  University,  and  the  Gallican  Church  as  repro- 
sent^sd  in  the  province  of  Sens.  Moreover,  he  argued,  when  the 
council  hatl  manifested  such  zeal  in  condemning  the  Wickli£3te 
doctrines  and  in  burning  Huss  and  Jerome,  he  would  have  been 
ni.— 22 
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rash  and  unjust  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  have  been  equally 
earnest  in  repressing  tlie  yet  more  pernicious  heresies  of  Jean 
Petit.  To  us  the  result  of  greatest  interest  was  its  inliuenoe  on 
the  fate  of  Gerson  himself.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  council  ho 
was  afraid  to  risk  the  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  return- 
ing to  France,  and  gladly  accejjted  a  refuge  offered  liim  in  Austria 
by  Duke  Ernest,  which  ho  repaid  in  a  grateful  poem.  lie  never 
ventured  nearer  home  than  Lyons,  where  his  brother  was  friar  of 
a  convent  of  Celestinian  hermits,  ixntl  where  lie  supiwrted  himself 
by  teaching  school  till  his  death,  July  14,  1421).* 


Oriticism  would  doubtless  ere  this  have  demonstratetl  the  me- 
teoric career  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  be  a  myth,  but  for  the  concurrent 
testijuony  of  friend  and  foe  and  the  documentary  e\'idence,  which 
enabfo  us  with  reasonable  certainty  to  separate  its  marvellous 
vicissitudes  from  the  legendarj*^  details  with  which  they  have  been 
obscunxl.  For  us  her  story  has  a  special  interest,  as  affording  an- 
other illustration  of  the  ease  with  wliich  the  inquisitorial  process 
was  employed  for  political  ends. 

In  1429  the  French  monarchy  seemed  doomed  beyond  hope  of 
resuscitation.  In  tlie  fierce  dissensions  which  marked  the  reign 
of  the  insane  Charles  VI.  a  generation  had  gi'0A\Ti  up  in  whom 
adherence  to  faction  bad  replace<l  fidelity  to  the  throne  or  to  the 
nation ;  the  loyalists  were  known  not  as  partisans  of  Charles  YIL, 
but  as  Amuignacs^  and  the  Biirgundians  welcomed  the  foreign 
domination  of  England  as  preferable  to  that  of  their  hereditary 
sovereign.  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  fejirful  privations  and  losses  en- 
tailed by  the  war,  submitte<l  cheerfully  io  the  English  through 
the  love  it  bore  to  their  ally,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Joan  of  Arc 
said  that,  in  her  native  village,  Domremy  on  the  Lorraine  border, 
there  was  but  one  Burgundian,  and  his  head  she  wished  were  cut 
off ;  but  Domremy  and  Vaucouleurs  constituted  the  only  Annagnac 
spot  in  northeastern  Franco,  and  its  boys  used  to  have  frequent 
fights  with  the  Burgundian  boys  of  Marey,  from  which  they 


•  VondcrIIftrdt,IIL  Prolog.  IS;  IV.  335-6,  440,  451,718-82,  724-8, 1087-88, 
low,  1103, 1518, 1531-3.  — D'Argentr6,L  II.  187-&2.—Oereoni  0pp.  m.  6G  Q-8, 
57  B. 
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would  be  brought  home  Nvounded  and  bleeding.    Such  was  the  all- 
pervading  bitterness  of  discord  throughout  the  kingdom.* 

Even  the  death  of  the  brilliant  Henry  V.,  in  1423,  hail  seeiaed 
to  check  in  no  degree  the  progress  of  4he  EngUsh  anus.  Under 
the  able  regency  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  seconded  by 
such  cnptAins  as  Salisbury,  Talbot,  Scales,  an<l  Fostolf,  the  infant 
Henry  VI.  appeared  dcstinwl  to  succee<l  to  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather,  Charles  VI.,  as  provided  in  tlio  treaty  of  Troyes.  In 
1434  the  victory  of  Vemenil  re|>eat©d  the  triumph  of  Aginoourt. 
From  Dauphine  alone  three  hundred  knights  were  left  n]xm  the 
field,  and  but  for  the  fidelity  of  the  provinces  won  by  the  Albi- 
gensian  crusades,  Charles  VIL  would  alreatly  have  been  a  king 
without  a  kingilom.  Driven  l)cvond  the  I^>ire,  he  was  known  by 
the  nickname  of  the  Roi  de  Bourges.  Viu^illating  and  irresolute, 
dominated  by  unworthy  favorites,  he  hardly  knew  whether  to 
fetreat  farther  to  the  south  and  make  a  final  stand  among  the 
mountains  of  Dauphin^,  or  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Spain  or  Scotland. 
In  1428  his  last  line  of  defence  on  the  Loire  was  threatened  by 
the  leaguer  of  OrleAns.  He  waa  powerless  to  niise  the  aiege^  and 
for  five  months  the  heroic  city  resisted  till,  reduced  to  despair,  it 
sent  the  renowned  knight,  Pothon  de  Xaintmillea  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  to  ask  him  to  accept  its  allegiance.  The  duke  was 
nothing  loath,  but  the  acquisition  required  the  assent  of  his  English 
ally,  and  Bodfortl  scornfully  rofusetl — he  would  not,  ho  said,  beat 
the  bush  for  another  to  win  the  bin!.  Two  months  more  of  wcai-y 
siege  elapsed:  as  the  spring  of  1429  oi>ened,  further  resistance 
seemed  useless,  and  for  Charles  there  appeared  nothing  left  but 
ignominious  retreat  and  eventual  exile.f 

Such  was  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  monarchy  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Arc  introduced  a  new  factor  in  the 
tangle<l  problem,  kindling  anew  the  courage  whicli  had  Ix;en  ex- 
tinguished by  an  unbroken  series  of  defeats,  arousing  the  sense  of 

•  Journal  d'on  Bourgeois  de  Paris  ann.  1431. — Eptst.  de  Bonlavillar  (Pez, 
Thesaar  Anocd.  VT.  rn.  337). — ProciSade  Jcniine  d'Arc,p.474.  0^***^"  not  other 
wise  dcflned,  my  rpfcrenccs  to  this  and  other  documents  concerning  Jonn  are  to 
the  collection  in  Biichon'fl  CKuixde  Chrvniquat  et  MhnmrM^  ParU,  1838.) 

t  ThomnRsin,  R*»£;intre  Dolphinal  (Bnchon,  p.  586, 540). — G6rre8,Vie  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Trad.  Borf,  Paris,  I8tt«,  p.  108.  — Chroniquo  de  la  PuceUo  (Buchon,  |s 
454). 
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loyalty  which  had  been  lost  in  faction,  bringing  religion  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  patriotism,  and  replacing  despair  with  eager  confidence  and 
hopefulness.  It  has  been  given  to  few  in  the  world's  history  tlius 
to  influence  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  and  perhaps  to  none  so  obscure 
and  apparently  so  unfitted.* 

Born  January  6, 1484,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Domremy,  on  the 
border  lino  of  Lorraine,  she  had  but  completed  her  seventeenth 
year  when  she  confidently  assumed  the  function  of  the  saviour  of 
her  native  land.f  Her  parents,  honest  peasants,  had  given  her 
such  training  as  comported  with  her  station ;  she  could,  of  course, 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  she  could  recite  her  Pater  Noster,  Ave 
Maria,  and  Credo ;  she  had  herded  the  kine,  and  was  a  notable 
sempstress — on  her  trial  she  boasted  that  no  maid  or  matron  of 
Rouen  could  teach  her  anything  \vith  the  needle.  Thanks  to  her 
rustic  employment  she  was  tall  and  strong-limbed,  active  and  en- 
during. It  was  said  of  her  that  she  could  pass  six  days  and  nights 
without  taking  off  her  harness,  and  marvellous  stories  were  told 
of  her  abstinence  from  food  while  undergoing  the  most  exhausting 
labor  in  battle  and  assault.  Tlius  a  strong  physical  constitution 
was  dominated  by  a  still  stronger  and  excitable  ner^'ous  organiza- 
tion. Her  resolute  self-reliance  was  shown  when  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  an  honest  citizen  of  Toul,  whose  suit  her  parents 
favored.  Finding  her  obdurate,  ho  had  recourse,  it  would  seem 
with  her  parents'  consent,  to  the  law,  and  cited  her  before  the 
Official  of  Toul  to  fulfil  the  maiTiage  promise  which  he  alleged 
she  had  made  to  him.  Notunthstanding  her  youth,  Joan  appeared 
undaimied  before  the  court,  swore  that  she  had  given  no  pledges, 
and  was  released  from  the  too-ardent  suitor.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen she  commenced  to  have  ecstasies  and  visions.  The  Arciiangel 
]\[ichael  appeared  to  her  first,  and  he  was  followed  by  St.  Catlia- 
rine  and  St.  Margaret,  whom  God  had  specially  commissioned  to 
watch  over  and  guide  her.    Even  the  Archangel  Gabriel  some* 


*  Tboagh  tlio  ontuo  Joan  of  Arc  has  bcca  natumlizcU  ia  Englbli,  Jeanne's 
patroDjimc  waa  Dare,  uot  D'Arc. — Vallet  de  Viriville,  Cbarlea  du  Lis,  pp.  xii.- 
xiU. 

t  So  close  to  the  border  was  Joan's  birthplace  that  a  new  delimitation  of  the 
frontier,  made  in  1571,  transferred  to  Lormine  the  group  of  huusi-s  including  the 
Dare  cottage,  and  left  a  neighboring  group  in  France.— Vullet  de  Viriville,  uUi 
sup.  pp.  24-^. 
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times  camo  to  counsel  her,  and  she  felt  herself  the  instrument  of 
the  divine  will,  transmuting  by  a  subtle  psychical  alchemy-  her 
own  impulses  into  commands  from  on  higL  At  length  sUe  could 
summon  her  heavenly  advisers  at  will  and  obtain  from  them  in- 
structions in  any  doubtful  emergency.  In  her  trial  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  an  ancient  beech-tree,  near  J^omremy,  known  as  the 
Ladies'  Tree,  or  Poiries'  Tree,  from  near  the  roots  of  which  gushed 
forth  a  spring  of  miraculous  healing  virtue.  A  survival  of  tree 
and  fountain  worship  wiis  prcserve<l  in  the  annual  dances  and 
songs  of  the  young  girls  of  the  village  around  the  tree,  and  the 
garlands  which  they  hung  u]X)n  its  boughs,  but  Joan,  although 
she  joined  her  comrades  in  these  observances,  usually  reserved  her 
garlands  to  decorate  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  hard 
by.  Extreme  religious  sensibility  was  inseparable  from  such  a 
character  as  hers,  and  almost  at  the  first  apparition  of  her  celestial 
visitants  she  made  a  vow  of  virginity.  She  believed  herself  con- 
secrated and  set  apart  for  some  high  and  holy  piip|)ose,  to  which 
all  earthly  ties  must  be  subordinate.  When  she  related  to  her 
judges  that  her  parents  were  almost  crazed  at  her  departure,  she 
added  that  if  she  had  had  a  hundred  fatliers  and  mothers  she 
would  have  abandoned  them  to  fulfil  her  mission.  To  this  self- 
concentration,  reflected  in  her  bearing,  is  probably  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  remark  of  several  of  her  chroniclers,  that  no  man  could 
look  upon  her  with  a  lascivious  eye.* 

At  fijst  her  heavenly  guides  merely  told  her  to  conduct  herself 
well  and  to  frequent  the  church,  but  as  she  grew  to  understiind 
the  desi>crate  condition  of  the  monarchy  and  to  share  the  fierce 
passions  of  the  time,  it  was  natural  that  these  purely  moral  in- 
structions should  change  into  commands  to  bear  from  God  the 
message  of  deliverance  to  the  despairing  people.  In  her  ecstasies 
she  felt  herself  to  be  the  chosen  instrument,  and  at  length  her 
Voices,  as  she  habitually  called  them,  urged  her  several  times  a 
week  to  hasten  to  France  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans.  To 
her  parents  she  feared  to  reveal  her  mission ;  some  unguai-ded 
revelation  they  must  have  had,  for,  two  years  before  her  departure, 


•  Process,  pp.  469, 470, 471, 473, 475, 476. 477, 483, 485, 487, 408.— Chron.  do  la 
Puccllc,  ann.  1430,  pp.  428,  435-6,  443. — L'Averdjr  (Acad^mio  dea  luscriptions, 
Notices  dcs  2133.  lU.  373). 
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her  father,  Jacques  Daro,  had  dreams  of  her  going  off  with  the  flol- 
diors»  and  he  told  her  bjx)thers  that  if  he  thought  that  his  dreama 
would  come  true  he  wished  they  would  drown  her,  or  he  would  do 
it  himself.  Thenceforth  she  was  closely  watched,  but  the  urgency 
of  her  celestial  counsellors  grew  into  reproaches  for  her  tardiness, 
and  further  delay  was  unendurable.  Obtaining  pennission  to  visit 
her  uncle,  Denis  Laxart,  she  persuaded  him  to  communicate  her 
secret  to  Robert  de  Baudricourt,  who  held  for  the  king  the  neigh- 
boring castle  of  A''aucouleups.  Her  Voices  had  predicted  that  she 
would  be  twice  repulsed  and  would  succeed  the  third  time.  It  so 
tume<l  out.  The  good  knight,  who  at  first  contemptuously  ad- 
vised her  uncle  to  box  her  ears,  at  leugth  was  persuaded  to  ask 
the  king's  pennission  to  send  the  girl  to  him.  She  must  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  of  inspiration,  for  while  awaiting  the  response 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  sick,  sent  for  her  and  she  told  him 
that  if  he  wished  a  cure  he  must  first  reconcile  himself  with  his 
wife.  On  the  ro^'^al  |>ermission  being  accorded,  de  Baudiicourt 
gave  to  her  a  man*8  dress  and  a  sword,  with  a  slender  escort  of  a 
knight  and  four  men,  and  washetl  liis  hands  of  the  affair.* 

The  httio  party  started,  February  13,  1429,  on  their  perilous 
ride  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through 
the  enemy's  country.  That  they  should  accomplish  it  without 
misadventure  in  eleven  days  was  in  itself  regarded  sis  a  miracle, 
and  as  manifesting  the  favor  of  God.  On  Februaiy  24:  they 
reached  Chinon,  where  Charles  held  his  court,  only  to  encounter 
new  obstacles.  It  is  tnie  that  some  persons  of  sense,  as  we  are 
told,  recognized  in  her  the  fulfilment  of  Merlin's  prophecy,  "/>*«- 
cendet  virgo  dorgtim  aagittarii  etflores  virghieoH  obecurabit  ^^^  others 
found  her  foretold  by  the  Sibyl  and  by  the  Venemble  Bede ;  others 
asked  her  whether  there  was  not  in  her  land  a  forest  kno^vn  as  the 
Bois  Ch^nu,  for  there  was  an  ancient  prechction  that  from  the 
Bois  Cb^nu  there  would  come  a  wonder-working  maiden — and 
they  were  delighted  on  leaniing  that  it  lay  but  a  league  from  her 
father's  house.  Those,  however,  who  relie<i  on  worldly  wisdom 
shook  their  heads  and  pronounced  her  mission  an  absurdity — ^in 
fact,  it  was  charitable  to  regard  her  as  insane.  It  shows,  indeed, 
to  what  depth  of  despair  the  royal  cause  had  fallen,  that  her  pre-. 


Procfee,  pp.  471,  483.— Chronique,  p.  454.— L'Avordy  (ubi  sup.  HI.  801). 
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tensions  were  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  in- 
VMtlgation,  Long  were  the  debates.  Prelates  and  doctors  of 
theology,  jurists  and  statesmen  examined  her  for  a  mouth,  and 
one  by  one  they  were  won  over  by  her  suupie  earnestness,  her  evi- 
dent conviction,  and  the  intelligence  of  her  replies.  This  was  not 
enough,  however.  In  Poitiers  sat  Charleses  Parlement  and  a  Uni- 
versity composed  of  such  schoolmen  as  had  abandoned  the  angli- 
cized University  of  Paris.  Thither  was  Joan  sent,  and  for  three 
weeks  more  she  was  tormented  with  an  endless  repetition  of  ques- 
tioning. Meanwhile  her  antecedents  were  carefully  investigateil, 
with  a  result  in  every  way  conlirraing  her  goo<l  repute  and  truth- 
fulness. Charier  was  advised  to  ask  of  her  a  sign  by  which  to 
prove  that  she  came  from  God,  but  this  she  refused,  saying  that 
it  was  the  divine  command  that  she  should  give  it  before  Orleans, 
and  nowhere  else.  Finally,  the  official  conclusion,  cautiously  ex- 
pressed, was  that  in  view  of  her  honest  life  and  conversation,  and 
her  promising  a  sign  before  Orleans,  the  king  should  not  prevent 
her  from  going  there,  but  should  convey  her  tliere  in  safety ;  for  to 
reject  her  without  the  appearance  of  evil  would  be  to  rebuff  the 
Uolj-^  Ghost,  and  to  render  himself  unworthy  the  grace  and  aid  of 
God.*  


•  Proc6a,  pp.  471,  475,  478,  483.  485.— Chronique,  pp.  428,  454.— Qorres,  pp. 
37-9.— Tliomaasin,  pp.  637,  588. — Christine  de  Pisaa  (Buchon,  p.  541).— Mons- 
trelct,  Liv.  iL  ch.  57.— Dynteri  Chron.  Due.  Brabant  Lib.  vi.  ch.  234. 

Much  has  been  recorded  in  the  chronicles  about  the  miracles  "with  which  she 
conrinced  Charles's  doubts — how  she  recognized  him  at  first  sight,  although 
plainly  clad  amid  a  crowd  of  resplendent  courtiers,  and  how  she  revealed  to  him 
a  secret  known  only  to  God  and  himself,  of  prayers  and  requests  made  to  God 
in  bis  oratory  at  Loches  (Chroniquo,  pp.  429,  455 ;  Jean  Charticr,  Hist  de 
Charles  VIL  Ed.  Godefroy,  p.  19;  Gorres,  pp.  105-0).  Possibly  some  chance  ex- 
prcasion  of  hers  may  bare  caught  his  wandering  and  uncertain  thoughts  and 
made  an  impression  upon  him,  but  the  legend  of  the  Pucelle  grew  so  rapidly 
that  miracles  were  inevitably  introduced  into  it  at  every  stage.  Joan  herself  on 
her  trial  declared  that  Charles  and  several  of  bis  councillors,  including  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  saw  her  guardian  saints  and  heard  their  voices,  and  that  the  king 
had  notable  revelations  (Proc^  p.  473).  She  also  told  her  judges  that  there 
hmd  been  a  material  sign,  which  under  their  skilful  cross-examination  developed, 
fipom  a  secret  revealed  to  him  alone  (p.  477),  into  the  extraordinary  story  that 
'6t  Michael,  accompanied  by  Catharine  and  Jlargarct  and  numerous  angels,  came 
to  her  lodgings  and  went  with  her  to  the  royal  palace,  up  the  stairs  and  through 
the  doors,  and  gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rdms,  who  banded  it  to  the  king,  a 
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Two  months  had  been  wasted  in  these  preliminaries,  and  it  waa 
the  end  of  April  before  the  determination  was  reached.  A  convoy 
was  in  preparation  to  throw  provisions  into  the  town,  and  it  waa 
resolved  that  Joan  should  accompany  it.  Under  instructions  from 
her  Voices  she  had  a  standard  prepared,  representing  on  a  white 
field  Christ  holding  the  world,  with  an  angel  on  each  side — & 
standard  which  was  ever  in  the  front  of  battle,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  surest  guarantee  of  success,  and  which  in  the  end 
was  gravely  investigated  as  a  work  of  sorcery.  She  had  assigned 
to  her  a  troop  or  guard,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  any  command,  yet  she  assumed  that  she  was  taking  the  field 
as  the  representative  of  God,  and  must  first  give  the  enemy  due 
notice  of  defiance.  Accordingly,  on  April  18,  she  addressed  four 
letters,  one  to  Henry  VI.  and  the  others  to  the  Kegent  Bedford, 
the  captains  before  Orleans,  and  the  English  soldiers  there,  in 
which  she  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  keys  of  all  the  cities 
held  in  France;  she  announced  hei'self  ready  to  make  peace  if 
they  will  abandon  the  land  and  make  compensation  for  the  dam- 
ages inflicted,  otherwise  she  is  commissionetl  by  God,  and  will 
drive  them  out  with  a  shock  of  arms  such  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
France  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  scarce  to  be  wondered  that 
these  uncourtly  epistles  excited  no  little  astonishment  in  the 
Enghsh  camp.  Rumors  of  her  coming  had  spread ;  she  was  de- 
nounced as  a  sorceress,  and  all  who  placed  faith  in  her  as  heretics. 
Talbot  declared  that  he  would  bum  her  if  she  was  captured,  and 


golden  crown,  too  rich  for  cleecriptiou,  such  as  ou  goUlBmith  on  earth  could 
makCy  tcUing  htm  at  the  same  time  that  with  the  nid  of  God  and  her  cliAnipion- 
ship  he  would  recover  all  France,  but  that  uulcaa  he  sot  her  to  work  his  corona- 
tion would  be  delayed.  This  she  iiverred  had  !wen  seen  and  heard  by  the  Arch- 
bishop nf  Reims  and  many  bishops,  Charles  de  Bourbon,  the  Due  d*  AIcd^od, 
La  Tr£mouine,aud  three  hundred  others,  and  thus  she  had  been  reliercd  from 
the  annoying  Gxaminalions  of  the  clerks.  When  tiskcd  whether  she  would  refer 
to  the  archbishop  to  vouch  for  the  story,  she  replied,  "Let  him  come  here  and 
lot  me  speak  with  him;  he  will  not  dare  to  tell  uie  the  contmry  of  what  I  have 
told  you  " — which  was  a  very  safe  offer,  seeing  that  the  trial  was  in  Rouen,  and 
the  archbishop  was  the  Chancellor  of  France  (Procfes,  pp.  482-6, 495,  502).  Hia 
testimony,  however,  could  it  have  been  had,  would  not  probably  have  been  ad- 
Tftutageous  to  Iter,  as  he  belonged  to  tbc  party  of  I^  TrCmouillc,  the  favorite, 
who  was  perei&tently  hostile  to  her. 
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the  heralds  who  brought  her  letters  were  only  saved  from  a  simi- 
lar fate  by  a  determined  threat  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  Dunois, 
then  in  command  at  Orleans.* 

Some  ten  days  later  the  convoy  started  under  command  of  Gilles 
de  Bais  and  the  Mar^chal  de  Sainte-Severe.  Joan  had  promised 
that  it  should  meet  with  no  opi)osition,and  faith  in  her  was  greatly 
enhanced  when  her  words  proved  tnie.  Although  it  passed  within 
one  or  two  bow-shots  of  the  English  siege-works,  and  though  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  ferrying  the  cattle  and  provisions  across 
the  Loire  into  the  city,  not  an  attempt  at  interference  was  made. 
The  same  occurred  with  a  second  convoy  which  rciiched  Orleans 
May  4,  to  the  surprise  of  the  French  and  the  disgnst  of  the  Paris- 
ians, who  watcheil  the  affair  from  a  distance,  and  were  unable  to 
understand  the  paralysis  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  Eng- 
lish arms.  Joan  had  impatiently  awaited  these  last  reinforce- 
ments, and  urged  immediate  offensive  measorea  against  the  be- 
siegers. Without  consulting  her,  on  the  same  day  an  assault  was 
matle  on  one  of  the  English  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  I^oire. 
Her  legend  relates  that  she  started  up  from  slumber  exclaiming 
that  her  j>eople  were  being  slaughtereti,  and,  scarcely  waiting  for 
her  armor  to  be  adjusted,  sprang  on  her  hoi-se  and  galloped  to  the 
gate  leading  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  attack  had  miscarried, 
but  after  her  arrival  on  the  scene  not  an  Englishman  could  wound 
a  Frenchman,  and  the  hastiUe  was  carried.  Hot  fighting  occurred 
on  the  following  days.  On  this  fith  she  was  wounded  in  the  foot 
by  a  caltrop,  and  on  the  7th  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,  but  in 
spite  of  desperate  resistance  all  the  English  works  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Loire  were  taken,  and  their  garrisons  slain  or  captured. 
The  English  loss  was  estimated  at  from  six  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  French  was  not  over  one  hun- 
dred. On  the  8th  the  EngUsh  abandoned  the  siege,  mai*ching  off 
in  such  haste  that  they  left  behind  them  their  sick  and  wounded, 
their  artillery  and  magazijies.  The  French,  flushed  with  victory, 
were  eager  to  attack  them,  but  Joan  forbade  it — '*  Let  them  go ; 


•  MoDstrclet,  11.  57.  —  Procfes,  p.  478. — TfaomasEiDf  p.  538.  —  Chronique,  pp. 
430^3. 

Joan's  Icttcrtj  when  produced  on  bcr  trial,  were  fatsifled^at  Icaat  according 
to  bcr  statemcDt. — Lc  Brun  dc  Charmcttcs,  Uistoirc  de  Jeanne  d^Arc,  IIL  848. 
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it  is  not  the  \n\l  of  Messire  that  they  should  be  fought  today ; 
you  will  have  them  another  time  " — and  by  this  time  her  moral 
ascendency  was  such  that  she  was  obeyed.  So  marvellous  was 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  opposing  forces,  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon remark  that  before  her  coming  two  hundred  English  would 
rout  1^ye  liundred  Frenclimen,  but  that  afterwards  two  hundred 
French  would  chase  four  hundred  English.  Even  the  uufriendly 
Monstrelet  admits  that  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans 
there  was  no  captain  who  so  Wed  the  months  of  men  as  she, 
though  she  was  accompanied  by  knights  so  renowned  as  Dunois, 
La  Hire,  and  Pothon  do  Xaintraillos.  The  Regent  Eedford,  in 
writing  to  the  Enghsh  council,  could  only  describe  it  as  a  terrible 
blow  from  the  dinne  hand,  esi>ecially ''  cjiused  of  unleyefulle  doubte 
that  thei  hadde  of  a  Desciplo  and  Lyme  of  the  Feendo  called  the 
Pucelle  that  used  fals  Enchauntements  and  Sorcerie."  Not  only, 
he  says,  were  the  English  forces  diminished  in  number  and  broken 
in  spirit,  but  the  enemy  was  encouraged  to  make  great  ]e\'ies  of 
troops  * 

In  the  chronic  exhaustion  of  the  royal  treasury  it  was  not 
for  Charles  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  unexpected  success,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  aroused  and  a  force  could  be  kept  spas- 
modically in  the  field.  D'Alengon  was  sent  with  troops  to 
the  Loire  valley  of  the  enemy,  and  took  Joan  with  him.  Suffolk 
had  fortified  himself  in  Jargeau,  but  the  place  was  carried  by  as- 
sault and  he  was  captured  with  all  his  men  who  were  not  slain. 
Then  want  of  money  caused  a  return  to  Tours,  where  Joan  ear- 
nestly urged  Charles  to  go  to  Reims  for  his  coronation :  she  had 
always  claimed  that  her  mission  was  to  dehver  Orleans  and  to 
crown  the  king ;  that  her  time  was  short  and  that  the  counsel  of 
her  Voices  must  not  be  disregarded,  but  prudence  prevailed,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  English  ]X)wer  in  the  central  provinces  must  first 
be  crushed.  A  second  expeilition  was  organized.  Beaugency  was  i 
besieged  and  taken,  and  on  Juno  IS  the  battle  of  Patay  gave  some  j 
slight  amends  for  Agincourt  and  Verneuil.  After  feeble  resistance 
the  English  fled.    Twenty-five  hundred  of  them  were  left  upon  the/ 


•  Monstrelet,  n.  67-61.— ThomBssm,  p.  538.— Chroui(jue,  pp.  480-7.— Jeaa 
Cliartier,  pp.  22-4.— Joamal  d'ua  Bourgeoia  de  Paru^  auu.  1420. — Kymer,  S. 
408. 
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field,  an<l  large  numbers  were  captured,  including  Talbot,  Scales, 
and  others  of  note.  Thus  in  little  more  than  six  weeks  all  the  x 
leading  English  captains  were  slain  or  in  captivity,  except  Fastolf, 
whose  flight  from  Fatay  Eedfoixl  avenged  by  tearing  from  him 
the  Onler  of  the  Garter.  Their  troops  were  dispersed  and  dis- 
pirited, their  prestige  was  gone.  It  was  no  wonder  that  in  sdl 
this  one  side  recognized  the  hand  of  God  and  the  other  that  of  the 
devil.  Even  the  Norman  chi'onicler,  P.  Cochon,  says  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  abandoned  France  if  the  regent  would  have  allowed 
it,  an(J  that  they  were  so  dispirited  that  one  Frenchman  would  ehafie 
three  of  them.* 

A  letter  written  from  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  three  days  after  the  triumph  of  Patay,  recounting  the 
marvels  of  the  previous  weeks,  shows  how  Joan  was  regarded  and 
how  rapidly  her  legend  was  growing.  At  her  birth  the  villagers 
of  Donu'emy  were  joyously  excited,  they  knew  not  wh3%  and  the 
cocks  for  two  hours  tiappetl  their  wings  and  uttered  a  song  wholly 
different  from  their  ordinary  crowing.  Iler  visions  were  described 
in  the  most  exaggerated  terms,  as  well  as  her  personal  prowess  and 
endurance.  The  relief  of  Orleans,  the  capture  of  Jargc;iu,  Mchim- 
sur- Loire,  and  Beaugency,  and  the  crowning  mercy  of  Patay  wore 
all  attributed  to  her :  hers  was  the  initiative,  the  leadei*ship,  and 
the  success ;  no  one  else  is  alluded  to.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that 
she  was  already  predicting  the  deliverance  of  Charles  of  Orleans, 
a  prisoner  in  England  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  sent  a  notice  to 
the  English  to  surrender  him.f 

It  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Joan  was  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  God,  and  when  at  Gien,  on  June  25,  there  was  a  con- 
sultation as  to  the  next  movement,  though  Charles's  councillors  ad- 
vised him  to  reduce  La  Charite  and  clear  the  Orleannais  and  Berri 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  yielded  to  Joan's  urgency 
and  gave  his  assent  to  a  march  to  Reims.  The  enterprise  seemed 
a  desperate  one,  for  it  lay  through  a  hostile  country  with  strong 
1  cities  along  the  road,  and  the  royal  resources  Avere  inadequate  to 
equipping  and  provisioning  an  army  or  providing  it  with  siege- 


•  Chronique,  pp.  438-41. — Jean  CUartier,  pp.  26-7. — Cbroo.  do  P.  Cochon 
(fid.  VaUet  de  ViriTiWe,  p.  456). 

t  EpUt.  P.  de  BoDlavillar  (Pcz,  The*.  Anecd.  VL  m.  287). 
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trains.  But  enthusiasm  wa«  rising  to  fever  heat,  and  human  pru- 
denc5e  was  distrust  of  God.  Volunteers  came  pouring  in  as  soon 
as  the  king's  intentions  were  noised  abroail,  and  gentlemen  too 
poor  to  ami  and  mount  themselves  were  content  to  serve  as  simple 
archers  and  retainers.  La  Tremouillo,  the  royal  favorite,  thinking 
his  own  jjosition  endangered,  caused  the  services  of  multitudes  to 
be  rejected,  but  for  which,  it  was  said,  an  army  sufficient  to  drive 
the  English  from  France  could  readOy  have  been  collected.  On 
went  the  iU-conditioned  forces.  Auxerre,  though  not  garrisoned, 
refused  to  open  its  gates,  but  gave  some  provisions,  and  in  spite 
of  Joan-s  desire  to  take  it  by  assault  the  king  went  forward,  in- 
duced, it  was  said,  by  La  Tn^mouille,  who  had  received  from  the 
town  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  li  vres.  At  Troycs  there  was  a  strong 
English  and  Burgundian  garrison ;  it  could  not  be  left  behind,  and 
the  array  encamped  before  it  for  &\e  or  six  days,  with  no  artillery 
to  breach  its  walls.  There  was  neither  money  nor  victual,  and  the 
only  subsistence  was  ears  of  corn  and  beans  plucked  in  the  fields. 
The  situation  was  discouraging,  and  a  council  of  war  under  the 
impulse  of  the  ChanceUor  Renaud  de  Chartres,  Archbishop  of 
ileims,  advised  retreat.  Joan  was  sent  for  and  declared  that 
Within  two  days  the  town  would  surrender.  She  was  given  the 
time  she  asked,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  gather  material  to  fill 
the  trenches,  and  to  mount  some  small  culverins.  A  panic  seized 
the  inhabitants  and  they  demanded  to  surrender;  the  garrison 
was  allowed  to  march  out,  and  the  city  returned  to  its  allegiance. f 
When  Joan  entered  the  town  she  was  met  by  a  Frere  Richard, 
whom  the  people  had  sent  to  examine  her  and  reix)rt  what  she 
was.  The  worthy  friar,  doubtful  whether  she  was  of  heaven  or 
hell,  approached  her  cautiously,  sprinkling  holy  water  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  till  she  smiled  and  told  him  to  come  boldly 
on,  as  she  was  not  going  to  fly  away.  This  Frcre  Richanl  was  a 
noted  Franciscan  preacher  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  in  April  had  ma<:le  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  Paris  with  his  eloquence.  From  April  16th  to  the  26th  he 
had  preached  daily  to  audiences  of  five  and  six  thousand  souls,  and 
had  excited  such  a  tempest  of  emotion  that  on  one  day  a  hundred 


*  Cbroniqae,  pp.  413-^.— Jean  Cbattier,  pp.  29-3L — Jacques  le  Bouvier 
(Godefroy,  p.  378). 
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bonfires  were  built  in  the  streets  into  which  men  threw  their  cards 
and  dice  and  tables,  and  women  their  ornaments  and  frippery. 
Over  this  man  Joan  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery  timt  he  de- 
voted himself  to  her  and  followed  her  in  her  campaigns,  using  lus 
eloquence  to  convert  the  people,  not  from  their  sins,  but  from  their 
disloyalty  to  Charles.  When  the  good  Parisians  heanl  of  this 
they  resumed  their  cards  and  dice  to  spite  him.  Even  a  tin  medal 
with  the  name  of  Jesus  which  he  had  given  them  to  weai'  was 
cast  aside  for  the  red  cross  of  Burgundy.  In  the  passion  of  the 
hour  on  both  sides  religion  was  but  the  handmaid  of  partisan- 
ehip*  -JL-- 

After  this  the  march  to  Reims  was  a  triumphant  progress.  /\\ 
Chalons-sur-Mame  sent  half  a  day's  journey  in  advance  to  sub- 
mit and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  At  Septsaux  the  garrison 
fled  and  the  people  welcomed  their  king,  while  the  Dukes  of  Lcfi^ 
raine  and  Bar  came  to  join  him  with  a  heavy  force.  Reims  was 
held  for  Burgundy  by  the  Seigneur  de  Saveuse,  one  of  the  doughti- 
est warriors  of  the  day,  but  the  citizens  were  so  frightenetl  by 
the  coming  of  the  Pucelle,  wliose  reported  wonders  had  impressed 
tlieir  inmginations,  that  tliey  declaretl  for  Charles,  and  Saveuse 
was  obliged  to  lly.  Cluules  entered  the  town  on  July  10,  and/ 
was  joyfully  received.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  July  17,  he  was 
crowneil  King  of  France.  During  the  ceremony  Joan  stood  by  ; 
the  altar  with  the  standard:  her  judges  on  her  trial  seemed  to 
imagine  that  she  held  it  there  for  some  occult  influence  which  it 
waa  supposed  to  exercise,  and  inquired  curiously  as  to  her  motive; 
when  she  answered  simply,  *'  It  had  been  in  the  strife,  it  had  a  right 
to  i>e  in  the  honor."  + 

Joan  might  well  claim  that  her  mission  was  accomplished. 
In  little  more  than  three  months  she  had  made  the  intending  fugi- 
tive of  Chinou  a  conquering  king,  to  whom  his  flattorei-s  gavo 
the  title  of  the  Victorious.  A  few  months  more  of  such  success 
woul<i  establish  him  flnnly  on  the  tlirone  of  a  reunited  France,  and 
no  one  could  doubt  that  success  would  grow  more  rapid  if  only 
with  its  own  momentum.  Negotiations  were  on  foot  with  the  ( 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  were  expected  to  result  in  detaching 


•  ProcDs.p.  470.— Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  an  1430.  1431. 

t  CbroDique,  p.  446.— Moustrelct,  IL  04.— Buclion,  p.  554.— Procis,  p.  494. 
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him  from  the  English  cause.  Joan  had  written  to  him  some  weeks 
earlier  asking  him  to  be  present  at  the  coronation,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  ceremony  she  addressed  him  another  letter,  summoning  and 

t treating  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  In  a  few  days  Beau- 
is,  Senlis,  Laon,  Soissona,  Chateau^ThieiTy,  Provins,  Compiegne, 
and  other  places  acknowledged  Charles  as  king  and  received  his 
■  garrisons.  There  was  tmiversal  exultation  and  a  contagious  de- 
'  lirimn  of  returning  loyalty.  As  he  marched  the  peasantry  would 
gather  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  bless  him,  and  thank  God  that 
peace  was  at  hand.  All  men  admitted  that  this  was  Joan's  work. 
Christine  de  Pisan,  in  a  }x>em  written  about  this  time,  compares 
her  to  Esther,  Judith,  Deborah,  Gideon,  and  Joshua,  and  even 
Moses  is  not  her  superior.  A  litany  of  the  period  contains  a  pray- 
er recognizing  that  God  had  dehvered  France  by  her  hand.  A 
Burgundian  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  belief  was  genei'al  among 
the  French  soldier}^  that  she  was  an  envoy  of  God  who  could  ex- 
pel the  English ;  even  after  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  time  had  passed 
away  Thomassin,  who  ^vrote  officially  in  a  work  addressed  to  Louis 
XI.,  docs  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  the  signs  of  love  manifest^ 
by  God  to  France,  there  has  not  been  one  so  great  or  so  marvellous 
as  this  Pucelle — to  her  was  due  the  restonition  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  so  low  that  it  would  have  reached  its  end  but  for  her 
coming.  That  she  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  of  God  on  other  sub- 
jects is  seen  in  the  applicjition  to  her  by  the  Comte  d' Annagnac 
to  tell  him  which  of  the  three  poj^es  to  believe  in ;  and  her  accept>- 
ance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  her  answer,  that  when  she  is  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  the  war  she  will  resolve  his  doubts  by 
the  counsel  of  the  King  of  all  the  world.  If  on  the  one  hand  her 
dizzy  elevation  turned  her  heiui  to  the  extent  of  addressing  threat- 
ening letters  to  the  Hussites,  on  the  other  she  never  lost  her  kindly 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  humble ;  she  protected  them  as  far  as 
she  could  from  the  horrors  of  war,  comforted  and  supx>orted  them, 
and  their  grateful  veneration  shown  in  kissing  her  hands  and  feet 
and  garments  was  mad»  a  crime  to  her  by  her  pitiless  judges.* 

*  Buchon,  pp.  530,  545.— Beraier,  Monuments  in6dits  de  France,  Senlis,  1833, 
p.  18.— Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  do  Paris,  an  1439.  —  Cbronique,  pp.  446-7. — 
H6moires  do  Saint-Rcmy,  cli.  133. — Thomasain,  p.  540. — Nider  Fonnicar.  v. 
viii. — Proofs,  p.  470. 

Cluistine  de  Pison  saya  of  bor: 
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With  all  this  it  does  not  seem  that  Joan  had  any  definite  rank 
or  command  in  the  royal  armies.    Christine  de  Pisan,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  her  as  being  the  recognized  chief — 
**  Et  do  DOS  gona  prcnx  ct  habilos 
Est  principalc  chevetaino" — 

bat  it  does  not  appear  that  her  position  had  any  other  warrant 
than  the^moraljnfluence  which  her  prodigious  exploits  and  the 
heUM  in  her  divine  mission  affofde^J.'  TJharT^^  gratitude  gave 
"her  ft  handsome      iwlishment.     She  was  magnificently  attired, 
noble  damsels  wore  assigned  to  her  sei'vice*  with  a  maitre  cThoUl^ 
pages,  and  valets ;  she  had  five  war-horses,  withjeyen  or  more  -  - 
^oa<Jatfira,  and  at  the  time  of  her  capture  she  had  in  her  hands  ~^ 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  francs,  which,  as  she  told  her  judges,  was 
little  enough  to  carry  on  war  with.    Shortly  after  liis  coronation, 
Charles,  at  her  reqncst,  granted  to  Domremy  and  Greux  the*privi-'V 
lege  of  exemption  from  all  taxes,  a  favor  which  was  respected  until 
the  Revolution ;  and  in  December,  1420,  he  spontaneously  ennobled  * 
her  family  and  all  their  posterity,  giving  them  as  aims  on  a  field 
azure  two  jleurs^^-lia  or,  traversed  by  a  sword,  and  authorising 
them  to  bear  the  name  of  Du  Lis — in  all  a  slender  return  for  the 
priceless  service  rendered,  and  affording  to  her  judges  another 
count  in  the  indictment  on  her  triaL* 


**  Que  pent-il  d*autro  estre  dit  pla» 
Ke  des  gr&Dda  fails  du  temps  paaafi 
Uoys^  en  qui  Dieu  afllus 
Mit  graces  ct  vertus  asscz ; 


n  tira  sans  cstro  losscz 
L«  people  Israel  bors  d'Egypte; 
Par  miracle  aiaei  rcpasscz 
Nous  OS  dc  mul,  puccUc  cslite." 

BuclioD,  p.  342. 


The  question  whioh  troubled  Armn^ac  was  a  last  struggle  of  the  Great 
Schism.  Benedict  XITI.,  who  bad  never  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Constance, 
died  in  1434,  when  his  cardinals  quarrelled  and  elected  two  snccessore  to  his 
shadowy  papacy — Clement  vni.  and  Benedict  XTV.  In  1439,  the  Council  of 
Tortosa  suppressed  them  both,  but  at  the  moment  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
Arma^fir  might  imar^ue  that  bcaTcnly  guidance  was  ilcsirable. 

•Gorre8,pp.a41-2,273.— Proc^p.482.— Buchon,pp.513-l.— DynteriCbron. 
Due.  Brabant  Lib.  vi.  ch.  235. 

In  the  register  of  taxes  every  year  was  written  opposite  the  names  of  Dom- 
remy and  Qreui,  ^^Ntant,  la  PumIU.'"  The  grant  of  nobility  to  her  family  had 
the  very  unusual  clause  that  it  posseil  by  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  descend- 
ants, who  were  thus  all  exempt  Irom  taxation.  As  matrimonial  aUianccs  ex- 
tended among  tho  rich  bourgeoisie  this  exemption  spread  so£ir  that  in  1014  the 
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■^  All  Europe  was  aroused  with  so  portentous  an  apparition.  It 
was  not  only  statesmen  and  warriors  that  watched  with  astonish- 
ment the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  contest,  but  learned  men  and 
theologians  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  i^onjfpiy  nr  ^^fjr^f^mni  cpif^^*',  and  were  every- 
where disputing  and  writing  tracts  to  uphold  the  one  opinion  or 
the  other.  In  England,  of  course,  there  was  no  dissent  from  the 
popular  belief  which  Shakesj)care  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Talbot — 
*' A  witch  by  fear,  not  force,  like  TTannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops  and  conquers  as  she  lists.'^ 
So  general,  indeed,  was  the  terror  that  she  excited  that  when,  in 
May,  1430,  it  was  proposed  to  send  Ilenry  VI.  to  Paris  for  corona- 
tion, both  captains  and  soldiers  in  the  levies  appointed  for  his 
escort  deserted  and  lay  in  hiding;  and  when,  in  DccouiIk't,  after 
Joan  lay  a  prisoner  in  Rouen  Castle  and  the  voyage  was  performetl, 
the  same  trouble  was  experienced,  requiring  another  proclama- 
tion to  the  sheriffs  for  the  arrest  of  those  who  were  daily  desert- 
ing, to  the  great  peril  of  the  royal  person  and  of  the  kingdom  oi 
France.  Elsewhere  the  matter  was  not  thus  taken  for  gninted, 
and  was  elaborately  arguetl  with  all  the  resources  of  scholastio 
logic.  Some  tracts  of  this  character  attributed  to  Gerson  have 
been  preserved,  and  exhibit  to  us  the  nature  of  the  doubts  wliich 
suggested  themselves  to  the  learned  of  the  time — whether  Joan  is 
a  woman  or  a  phantasm ;  whether  her  acts  are  to  be  considered 
as  divine  or  phitonic  and  illusory ;  whether,  if  they  are  the  result 
^of  supernatural  causes,  they  come  from  good  or  evil  spirits.  To 
^  Joan*s  defenders  the  main  difficulty  was  her  wearing  male  attiro 
"^and  cutting  her  haii*  short — an  offence  which  in  the  end  proved  to 
be  the  most  tangible  one  to  justify  her  condemnation.  Even  her 
advocates  in  the  scliools  felt  that  in  this  the  case  was  weak.  It  luid 
to  be  admitted  that  the  Old  Law  prohibits  a  woman  from  woariog 
man's  garments,  but  this,  it  was  argued,  was  purely  juridical,  and 
was  not  binding  wider  the  New  Law ;  it  hat!  merely  a  moi 
object,  to  prevent  indecency,  and  the  circumstances  and  objects* 
were  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  law  could  not  bo  held  to  pro- 
hibit manly  and  military  vesture  to  Joan,  who  was  both  manly  and 


fioaDCial  results  caused  ita  limitation  to  tbs  male  lines  for  the  futun  (Vallet 
Vuiville,  Cbarlea  du  Lis,  pp.  24,  88). 
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military.    The  cutting  of  her  hair,  prohibited  by  the  Apostle,  was 
justified  in  the  same  manner.* 

For  a  few  weeks  after  the  coronation  Joan  was  at  the  onlmina- 
tion  of  her  career.  An  uninterrupted  tide  of  success  Lad  demon- 
strated the  reality  of  her  divine  mission.  She  had  saved  the 
monarchy,  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  invader  would  shortly 
be  expelled  from  Prance.  Possibly  she  may,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, have  declared  that  all  which  God  had  appointed  her  to  do 
had  been  accomplished,  and  that  she  desired  to  return  to  her 
parents  and  herd  their  cattle  as  she  had  been  accustomed  of  old. 
In  view  of  what  followed,  this  was  the  only  way  to  uphold  the 
theory  of  divine  inspiration,  and  such  a  statement  inevitably 
formed  part  of  her  legend,  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  In  her 
subsequent  failures,  as  at  Paris  and  La  Charity*,  Joan  naturally  per- 
Buadetl  herself  that  they  had  been  undertaken  against  the  counsel 
of  her  Voices,  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  at  the  time 
she  was  as  confident  of  success  as  ever.  Thus  a  letter  written 
from  Reims  on  the  day  of  coronation,  evidently  by  a  well-informed 
person,  states  that  the  array  was  to  start  the  next  day  for  Paris, 
and  tliat  the  Pucelle  had  no  doubts  as  to  her  reducing  it  to  obedi- 
ence. Nor  did  she  really  consider  her  mission  as  ended,  for  she 
had  at  the  commencement  proclaimed  the  Libemtion  of  Charles  of 
Orleans  as  one  of  her  objects,  and  on  her  trial  she  explained  that 
she  proposed  either  to  invade  England  to  set  him  free  or  to  capt- 
ure enough  prisoners  to  force  an  exchange :  her  Voices  had  prom- 
ised it  to  her,  and  hnd  she  not  been  captured  she  would  have  ao- 
oomplished  it  in  three  years.! 


•Nider  Formicar  v.  vUi.— Rymer,  X.  450,  473.— Gersoni  0pp.  Ed.  1488,  liii. 
T-Z. — M.  (le  I'Averdy  gives  an  abstract  of  other  learned  diaputationa  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Joan  (ubi  sup.  III.  213-17). 

t  Chroniqne,  p.  447.— Buchon,  p.  624.— Pez,  Theaaur.  Anecd.  VL  m.  337.— 
Procfe8,p.  484.— L'Avcrdy,  HI.  338. 

The  popular  explanation  of  Joan's  career  connected  her  good-fortune  with  a 
Evord  marked  ^hh  five  crosses  on  the  blade,  which  she  liad  miraculouslj  dis- 
covered in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Catharine  de  Fierbois,  and  which  slic  thenceforth 
carried.  On  the  march  to  Reims,  finding  her  commands  disregarded  as  to  the 
exclasion  of  prostitutes  from  the  anny,  she  beat  nome  loose  women  with  the  flat 
of  the  blade  and  broke  it.  No  smith  could  weld  the  fragments  together ;  she  waa 
obliged  to  wear  another  sword,  and  her  unvarying  success  disappeared. — Jeftn 
Chartier,  pp.  20, 29, 43. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  from  this  time  the  marvellous  fortune  which 
A  had  attended  her  disappear;  alternations  of  success  and  defeat 
show  that  either  the  P'reuch  had  lost  the  first  flush  of  confident 
enthusiasm,  or  that  the  English  had  recovered  from  their  panic 
and  were  doggedly  resolved  to  fight  the  powers  of  hell.  BodJ 
managed  to  put  a  respectable  force  in  the  Hold,  with  the  assistance 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  made  over  to  him,  it  was  said  for  a 
heavy  bribe,  four  thousand  crusaders  whom  he  was  leading  from 
England  to  the  Hussite  wars.  He  barred  the  way  to  Paris,  and  | 
three  times  the  opposing  armies,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  lay  face^ 
to  face,  but  Beilford  always  skilfully  chose  a  strong  position 
which  Charles  daretl  not  attack,  showing  that  human  prudence 
had  replaced  the  reckless  confidence  of  the  mareh  to  Reims.  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  intrigues  of  the  factions  surrounding 
Charles  in  the  attempted  retreat  to  the  Loire,  frustrated  at  Bray- 
sur-Seine,  when  the  defeat  of  the  courtiers  who  assailetl  the  Eng- 
lish guarding  the  passage  of  the  river  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
Joan,  Bourbon,  Alen^on,  and  the  party  opposed  to  La  Tremouille. 
Charles,  perforce,  remained  in  the  North.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  Bedford,  fearing  an  inroad  on  Normandy,  marched  thither, 
leaving  the  road  to  Paris  open,  and  Charles  advanced  to  St.  Denis, 
which  he  occupied  without  resistance,  August  25.  On  September  "* 
7  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  Paris  by  surprise,  with  the  aid 
of  friends  within  the  walls,  and  this  failing,  on  the  8th,  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  an  assault  in  force  was  made  at  the 
Porto  St.  Honor^.  The  water  in  the  inner  moat,  however,  was 
too  deep  and  the  artillery  on  the  walls  too  well  served :  after  five 
or  six  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  assailants  were  disastrously 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand! 
wounded.  As  usual  Joan  had  been  at  the  front  till  she  fcU  with 
an  arrow  through  the  leg,  and  her  standard-bearer  was  shiin  by  y 
her  side.  Joan  subsequently  avetTcd  that  she  had  had  no  counsel 
from  her  Voices  to  make  this  attempt,  but  hatl  been  ■ 
suaded  by  the  eager  chivalry  of  the  army ;  but  this  is  com  ,  A 
by  contemporary  evidence,  and  her  letter  to  d'Armagnac  promises 
him  a  reply  wlien  she  shall  have  leisure  in  Paris,  showing  that  she 
fully  expected  to  capture  the  city.* 


•  Cbroniquc,  pp.  446-50— Jeftn  Chartier,  p.  33-80.— OOires,  p.  215.— Monsir©- 
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From  this  time  her  checkered  career  was  rather  of  evil  fortune 
than  of  good.  If  at  St.  Pierre-les-Moustiers  the  old  enthusiasm 
made  the  forlorn  ho}X5  imagine  tliat  it  ascended  the  breach  as 
ejisily  as  a  broad  stairway,  the  siege  of  La  Charite,  to  wliich  it 
was  a  preliminary,  proved  disastrous,  and  again  Joan  averred  that 
slie  had  undertaken  this  Without  orders  from  her  Voices.  It  was 
X-freely  said  that  ]>a  Trumouillo  had  sent  her  on  the  enterprise  with 
insnificient  forces  and  had  withheld  the  requisite  succors.  During 
the  winter  she  was  at  Lagny,  where  occurred  a  little  incident 
which  was  subsequently  used  to  confirm  the  charge  of  sorcery. 
A  child  was  bom  apparently  dead ;  the  parents,  dreading  to  have 
it  burie<i  without  baptism,  had  it  carried  to  the  church,  where  it 
lay,  to  all  appearance,  lifeless  for  three  days;  the  young  girls  of 
the  town  assembled  in  the  church  to  pray  for  it,  and  Joan  joined 
them.  Suddenly  the  infant  gave  signs  of  life,  gaped  thrice,  was 
hurriedly  baptized,  died,  and  was  buried  in  consecrate<l  ground, 
and  Joan  had  the  credit  of  working  a  miracle,  to  bo  turned  sub- 
sequently to  her  disadvantage.  Probably  about  the  same  time, 
there  was  trouble  about  a  horse  of  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  which 
Joan  took  for  her  own  use.  She  found  it  worthless  for  her  pur- 
poses and  sent  it  back  to  him,  and  also  caused  him  to  be  paid  two 
hundred  saluts  d'or  for  it  (the  salut  d'or  was  equivalent  to  twenty- 
two  sols  parisis),  but  on  her  trial  the  matter  was  gravely  charged 
against  her,  showing  how  eagerly  every  incident  in  her  career  was 
scrutinizetl  and  utilized.* 

As  the  spring  of  1-430  opened,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  to 
le  assistance  of  his  Enghsh  allies  by  raising  a  large  army  for 
the  recovery  of  Compiegne.  The  activity  of  Joan  was  unabated. 
During  Easter  week,  about  the  middle  of  April,  we  hear  of  her  in 
the  trenches  at  Melun,  whore  her  Voices  announced  to  her  that 
she  would  be  a  prisoner  before  St.  John^s  day,  but  would  give  her 
no  further  particulars.  Before  the  close  of  the  month  she  at- 
tacked the  advancing  Burgundians  at  Pont-rEvoque,  with  her  old 


let,  11. 66-70.— Journal  d'nn  Bourgcoisdo  Paris,  an  1439.— Procfe«,pp.486, 4D0.— 
Mfimoires  de  Baiut-Rcmy,  cli.  lS2.-^Buchon,  pp.  324, 530. 
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comrade-in-armd  Potbon  de  Xaintrailles,  and  was  worsted.  Then 
slie  had  a  desperate  fight  with  a  Burgimdian  partiisan,  Franquet 
d- Arras,  whom  ahe  captured  with  all  liis  troop ;  he  had  been  a 
notorious  plunderer,  the  magistrates  of  liBgny  claimed  him  for 
trial,  and  after  an  investigation  which  lasted  for  lifteen  days 
they  executed  him  as  a  rol»ber  and  muraercr,  for  which  Joan  was 
held  res^wnsible,  his  death  being  one  of  the  most  serious  charges 
bressed  against  her.  About  May  1.  Jompiegne  was  investod.  Its 
^icge  wiLs  evidently  to  be  the  decisive  event  of  the  campaign, 
and  Joan  hiistencd  to  the  rescue.  Before  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  she  succeeded  in  entering  the  town  with  reinforoe- 
monts.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  sally  was  resolved 
upon,  and  Joan  as  usual  led  it,  with  Pothon  and  other  captains  by 
her  si<le.  She  fell  upon  the  camp  of  a  renowned  knight  of  the 
Qolden  Fleece  named  Bauldon  de  Noyelle,  who,  though  taken  by 
surprise,  uuule  a  gallant  resistance*  From  the  neighlxiring  Unea 
troops  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  the  tide  of  battle  swayed 
back  and  forth.  A  force  of  a  thousand  Englishmen  on  their  way  ^\ 
to  Paris  had  tarried  to  aid  Philip  of  Burgundy,  and  these  were 
bnjught  up  between  the  French  and  the  to>vn  to  take  them  in 
the  rear.  Joan  fell  back  and  endeavored  to  bring  her  men  oH  in 
safety,  but  while  covering  the  retreat  she  was  unable  to  regain  the 
fortifications3^ld-.was  taken  prisoner  by  the  BAtard  de  Yendome, 
a  follower  of  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  Corate  de  Ligny,  second  in 
command  to  the  duke.  There  was  natundly  talk  of  treachery, 
but  it  would  seem  without  foundation.  Pothon  was  Ukewise 
captured,  and  it  evidently  was  but  the  fortune  of  war.* 

Great  was  the  joy  in  the  Burgundian  camp  when  the  news 
spread]  that  the  drea<Ied  Pucelle  was  a  prisoner.  English  and 
Burgundians  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  for,  as  the  Burgun- 
dian Monstrelet,  who  was  present,  informs  us,  they  valued  her 
capture  more  than  five  hundred  Bghting  men,  for  there  was  no 
captain  or  chief  of  whom  they  were  so  afraid.  They  crowded 
arountl  her  quarters  at  Marigny,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy himself  j)aid  her  a  visit  and  exchanged  some  words  with 
her.    At  once  the  question  arose  as  to  her  possession.    She  was  a 
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^prisoner  of  war,  belonging  to  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  and,  in  those 
\  days  of  ransoming,  prisonere  were  valuable  property.  Under  ex- 
isting customs,  Henry  VI.,  as  chief  of  the  alliance,  had  the  right 
to  claim  the  transfer  of  any  captured  commanding  general  or 
princo  on  paying  the  captor  tea  thousand  livres — a  sort  of  emi- 
lent  domain,  for  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  Bertrand  du  Guescliu 
had  been  held  at  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  the 
Constable  de  Clisson  at  the  same,  and  in  H29  it  had  cost  the  Due 
d'Alen^n  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  effect  his  liberation 
from  the  En^dish.  In  the  exliausted  state  of  the  English  exchtx^uer, 
however,  even  ten  thousaiul  hvi'es  was  a  sum  not  readily  procur- 
able. It  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  Enghsh  to  have 
her,  not  only  to  prevent  her  nmsom  by  the  French,  but  to  neu- 
tndize  her  sorceries  by  condemning  and  executing  her  under  the  It 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  To  nccomplish  this  the  Inquisition  1 
was  the  most  available  instrumentaht}^ :  inside  the  English  lines  1 1 
-Joan  was  publicly  reported  to  bo  a  sorceress,  and  as  such  was 
judiciable  by  the  Inquisition,  which  therefore  had  a  right  to  claim 
hor  for  trial.  Accordingly,  but  a  few  days  had  elapsed  after  her 
capture  when  Martin  Billon,  Vicar  of  the  Inquisitor  of  France, 
formally  demanded  her  surrender,  and  the  University  of  Fans 
addressed  two  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  urging  that  she 
should  be  pmmptly  tried  and  punished,  lest  his  enemies  shotdd 
effect  her  deliverance.  We  have  seen  how  by  this  time  the  im- 
portance of  the  Inquisition  in  France  haxl  shrunken,  and  Jean  de 
Luxembourg  was  by  no  meiins  disposed  to  surrender  bis  valuable 
prize  without  consideration.  Then  another  device  was  axlopted. 
Compiegne,  whei-e  Joan  was  captured,  was  in  the  diocese  of  Beau- 
vais,  Pierre  Cauchon,  the  Count -bishop  of  Beauvais,  though  a 
Frenchman  of  tbe  Kemois,  was  a  bitter  English  partisan,  whose  un- 
scrupulous crueltj'  at  a  later  |K»riod  excited  the  cordial  detestation 
even  of  his  own  faction.  He  had  been  driven  from  his  see  tbe 
previous  year  by  the  returning  loyalty  of  its  people  under  the  im- 
pulse given  by  Joaa,  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  looked  upon  her 
with  no  loving  eye.  He  was  told  to  claim  her  for  trial  under  hie 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  even  he  shrank  from  tbe  odious  busi- 
ness, and  refused  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was  his  duty. 
Possibly  the  promise  of  the  reversion  of  the  bishupric  of  Lisieux, 
with  which  he  was  subsequently  rewarded,  may  have  assisted  in 
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convincing  hini,  while  tho  authority  of  the  University  of  Paris 
was  invoked  to  fjuiet  his  scruples.  July  14,  the  University  ad- 
dressed letters  to  Jean  de  Luxembourg  reminding  him  that  his 
oath  of  knighthood  required  him  to  defend  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  holy  Church.  Through  Joan,  idol- 
atries, errors,  false  doctrines,  and  evils  innumerable  had  spread 
through  France,  and  the  matter  admitted  of  no  delay.  The  In- 
quisition  had  earnestly  demanded  her  for  trial,  and  Jean^was 
urgently  begged,  to  surrender  her  to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who 
had  hkewise  claimed  her ;  all  inquisitor-pi-elates  are  judges  of  the 
faith,  and  all  Christians  of  every  degree  aro  bound  to  obey  them 
under  the  heav}''  penalties  of  the  law,  while  obedience  will  acc}uire 
for  him  the  divine  grace  and  love,  and  will  aid  in  the  exaltation 
of  the  faith.  When  furnished  with  this,  Pierre  Cauchon  lust  no 
time,  lie  left  Paris  at  once  with  a  notary  and  a  representative 
of  the  University,  and  on  the  Ifith  pi*esented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy in  tho  caui])  before  Compiogne,  together  with  a  summons 
of  his  own  addrcsse<l  to  the  Duke,  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Bdlard  do  Vendome,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Joan  for  trial 
before  him  on  charges  of  sorcery,  idolatry,  invocation  of  the  devil, 
and  other  matters  involving  the  faith — trial  which  he  is  ready  to 
hold,  with  tho  assistance  of  the  inquisitor  and  of  doctors  of  theo- 
logy, fur  the  exaltation  of  tho  faith  and  the  edification  of  those 
who  have  l>eon  misled  by  her.    Ho  further  offered  a  ransom  of 

Ji^six  thousand  livres  and  a  pension  to  the  Bdtard  de  Vendome  of 
two  or  three  liundreil  livres,  and  if  this  was  not  enough  the  sum 
would  be  increased  to  ten  thousand  hvres,  although  Joan  ^vus  not 
so  great  a  ])erson  as  the  king  would  have  a  right  to  claim  on  giv- 
ing that  amount ;  if  required,  security  would  be  furbished  for  the 

Ij  payment.  These  letters  the  duke  transferred  to  J^an  de  Luxem- 
bourg, who  after  some  discussion  agreed  to  sell  bfer  for  the  stipu- 
lated sum.  lie  would  not  trust  his  alhes,  hoXvever,  even  with 
security,  and  refused  to  dehver  his  prisoner  unfil  the  money  was 
paid.  Bwlford  was  obliged  to  convene  the  sjates  of  Normandy 
and  levy  a  special  tax  to  raise  it,  and  it  was  not  till  October  20 
that  Jean  received  his  price  and  transferreci  his  captive.* 


*  Monstrolet,  H.  86. — Jean  Ch&rtior,  p.  S5.— Journal  d*un  Bourgeois  de  Paria, 
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L  During  all  this  long  delay  Charles,  to  his  eternal  dishonor, 
ade  no  effort  to  save  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown. 
While  her  prolonged  trial  was  under  way  he  did  not  even  appeal 
I  to  Eugenius  iV.  or  to  the  Council  of  Basle  to  evoke  the  case  to  their 
Itribunal,  ati  appeal  wliich  would  hardly  have  been  rejected  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  interest.  It  is  true  that  her  recent  labors  had 
not  been  so  brilliantly  successful  as  those  of  the  earlier  period : 
he  may  have  recognized  that  after  all  she  was  but  human ;  or  he 
may  have  satisfied  his  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  if  she 
were  an  envoy  of  G<jd,  (rod  might  be  trusted  to  extricate  her. 
Besides,  the  party  of  ]>eace  in  his  court,  headed  by  L^^I^e^tuiiile, 
the  favorite,  had  no  desire  to  see  the  heroine  at  large  again,  and 
the  weak  and  self-indulgent  monarch  abandoned  her  to  her  fate 
as,  twenty  years  later,  he  abandoned  Jacques  Cccur. 

Meanwhile  Joan  had  been  carried,  strictly  guarded  to  prevent 
her  escape  by  magic  arts,  from  Marigny  to  the  Castle  of  Beauheu, 
and  thence  to  the  Castle  of  Beaurevoir.  In  the  latter  prison  she 
excited  the  interest  of  the  Dame  de  Beaurevoir,  and  of  the  De- 
moiselle do  Luxembourg,  aunt  of  Jean.  The  latter  earnestly  re- 
monstnit^Hl  with  her  nephew  when  she  learned  that  he  was  treat- 
ing with  the  English,  and  both  ladies  endeavored  to  persuade  Joan 
to  adopt  female  habiliments.  They  must  have  impi'essed  her  with 
their  kindness,  for  she  subsequently  declared  tliat  she  would  have 
made  the  change  for  them  rather  than  for  any  other  ladies  in 
France.  Her  restless  energy  chafeti  at  the  long  captivity,  and 
twice  she  made  attempts  to  escape.  Once  she  succeeded  in  shut- 
ting her  guards  up  in  her  cell,  and  would  have  got  off  but  that 
her  jailer  saw  her  and  secured  her.  Again,  when  she  heard  that 
she  was  to  be  surrendefeil  to  the  Enghsh,  she  despairingly  throw 
herself  from  her  lofty  tower  into  the  ditch,  careless  whether  it 
would  kill  her  or  not.  Her  Voices  had  forbidden  the  attempt,  but 
.she  said  that  she  had  rather  die  than  fall  into  English  hands — and 
\\\\H  was  subsequently  charged  against  her  as  an  attempted  suicide 
f.nd  a  crime.  She  was  picked  up  for  dead,  but  she  was  reserved 
for  a  harsher  fate  and  8i>eedily  recovered.  She  might  well  regret 
the  recovery  when  she  was  carried  to  'Ro^i^n^  Wded  with  chains 
'  "  '  '^onfined  in  a  narrow  cell  where  brutal  guards  watcESff^er 
H  It  is  even  said  that  an  iron  cage  was  made,  into 
LTust  with  fetters  on  wrist,  waist,  and  ankles.   She 
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had  been  delivered  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  secular  authorities; 
she  was  entitled  to  be  kept  in  an  ecclesiastical  prison,  but  the  Eng- 
hsh  had  paid  for  her  and  would  hsten  to  no  reclamations.  War- 
wick had  charge  of  her  and  would  trust  her  to  no  one.* 

Pierre  Cauchon  still  was  in  no  haste  to  commence  the  iniqui- 
tous work  which  he  had  undertidcen.  After  a  month  had  passed, 
Paris  grew  excited  at  the  delay.  The  city,  so  ardently  Anglicized, 
had  a  special  grudge  against  Joan,  not  only  on  account  of  believ- 
ing that  she  had  promised  her  soldiers  on  the  day  of  assault  to  al- 
low them  to  sack  the  city  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
but  because  they  were  ex|X)sed  to  the  greatest  privations  by  the 
virtual  blockade  resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  royal  domina- 
tion caused  by  her  successes.  This  feeling  found  expression  in  the 
University,  which  from  the  iirst  pursued  her  with  unrelenting  fe- 
rocity. Not  content  with  having  intervened  to  procure  her  sur- 
render to  the  English,  it  addressed  letters,  November  21,  to  Pierre 
Cauchon,  reproaching  him  with  his  tardiness  in  commencing  the 
process,  and  to  the  King  of  England,  asking  that  the  trial  be  held 
in  Paris,  where  there  are  so  many  learned  4md  excellent  doctors. 
Still  Cauchon  hesitated.  Doubtless  when  he  came  to  consider  the 
evidence  on  which  he  woidd  have  to  act  he  recognized,  us  irre- 
sponsible partisans  could  not,  how  f  imsy  it  was,  and  he  was  busy 
in  obtaining  information  as  to  all  the  points  in  her  career — for  the 
interrogatories  showed  a  marvellous  familiarity  with  everAtliing 
that  could  possibly  bo  wrested  against  her.  Besides,  there  were 
indispensable  prehminaries  to  be  observed.  His  jurisdiction  arose 
from  her  capture  in  his  diocese,  but  he  was  an  exile  from  it,  and 
was  expected  to  try  her  not  onl^  in  another  diocese,  but  in  an- 
other jirovince.  The  archbishopric  of  Kouen  was  vacant,  and  he 
adopted  the  expedient  of  requesting  of  the  chapter  jiermission  to 
hold  an  ecclesiastical  court  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  ho  selected  an  assembly  of  experts  to  sit  with 
him  as  assessors.  A  number  came  willingly  from  the  University, 
whoso  expenses  were  piid  by  the  English  government,  but  it  was 
more  difiicult  to  find  accomphces  among  the  local  prelates  and 
doctors.     In  one  of  the  early  sessions,  Nicholas  de  Uouppcland 
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plainly  told  Cauchon  that  neither  he  nor  the  rest,  belonging  to 
the  party  hostile  to  Joan,  could  sit  as  judges,  especially  as  slie  had 
already  been  examined  by  the  Archbishop  of  lieims,  who  was  the 
metropolitan  of  Beauvais.     For  this  Nicholas  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle  of  Rouen,  and  was  threatened  with  banishment  to  Eng- 
land and  with  drowning,  but  his  friends  eventualiy  procured  his 
liberation.     Undoubtedly  every  man  who  sat  on  the  tribunal  hud 
the  conviction  that- any  loaning  to  the  accused  would  cxjx)so  him 
to  English  vengeance,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  a 
fine  on  any  one  wlio  should  absent  himself  from  a  single  session. 
Eventually  a  respectable  bod}'  of  fifty  or  sixty  theologians  and 
jurists  was  got  together^  including  such  men  as  the  Abbots  of 
F<ic^mp,  Jumieges,  Ste.  Catharine,  Cormeilles,  and   Pr^aux,  the 
Prior  of  Longuev^le,  the  archdeacon  and  treasurer  of  Kouen,  and 
other  men  of  recognized  position.     On  January  3, 1431,  royal  let- 
ters-patent were  issued  onlering  Joan  to  be  delivered  to  Pierre 
Cauchon  whenever  she  was  wantetl  for  examination,  and  all  offi- 
cials to  aid  him  when  called  U|K)n.     As  though  she  were  alreaily 
convicted,  the  letters  recited  tiie  heresies  and  evil  deeds  of  the 
culprit,  and  significantly  concludeil  with  a  clause  that  if  she  was 
acquitted  she  was  not  to  be  bberated,  but  to  bo  returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  king.    Yet  it  was  not  until  the  9th  that  Cauchon 
assembled  his  exj)erts,  at  that  time  eight  in  numlier,  and  laid  be- 
fore them  what  had  been  alremly  done.    They  decided  that  the 
informations  were  insutficient  and  that  a  further  inque^it  was  nec- 
essary, and  they  also  protested  ineffectually  against  Joan's  deten- 
tion in  a  state  prison.     Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  make  the 
investigations  required.     Nicholas  Bailly  was  despatche<l  to  ob- 
tain the  details  of  Joan's  childhood,  and  as  he  brought  back  only 
favorable  details  Cauchon  suppressed  his  report  and  refused  to  re- 
imburse his  expenses.    The  inquisitorial  method  of  making  t-he 
accused  betray  herself  was  a<lo]>ted.     One  of  the  assessoi's,  Nicho- 
Ijis  rOyseleur,  disguised  himself  as  a  layman  and  was  intnxlucod 
into  her  cell,  pretending  to  be  a  Lorraincr  imprisoned  for  his  loy- 
blty.    He  gained  her  confidence,  and  she  grew  into  the  habit  of 
[talking  to  him  without  reserve.     Then  Warwick  and  Cauchon 
with  two  notai'ies  ensconced  themselves  in  an  adjoining  cell  of 
which  the  partition  wall  had  been  pierced,  while  rOyselcur  led 
her  on  to  talk  about  her  visions ;  but  the  scheme  failed,  for  one  of 
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the  notaries,  unfamiliar  with  inquisitorial  practice,  pronounced  the 
whole  proceeding  to  be  unlawful,  and  coiu'ageously  refused  to  act. 
Then  Jean  Estivet,  the  prosecutor  and  canon  of  Beauvais,  tried  the 
same  expedient,  but  without  success.* 

-^^  It  was  not  until  February  19  that  the  articles  of  accusation 
were  ready  for  submission  to  the  assessors,  and  then  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose.  Thus  far  the  tribunal  had  contained  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Inquisition,  and  this  was  recognized  as  a  fatal  defect. 
Fr6re  Jean  Graveran  was  Inquisitor  of  France,  and  had  appointed 
Frere  Jean  le  Maitre,  in  1424,  as  his  vicar  or  deputy  for  Kouen. 
Le  Maitre  seems  to  have  had  no  stomach  for  the  work,  and  to 
have  kept  aloof,  but  he  was  not  to  be  let  off,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  February  19  it  was  resolved  to  summon  him,  in  the  presence 
of  two  notaries,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  read 
the  accusation  and  the  depositions  of  witnesses.  Threats  are  said 
to  have  been  freely  employed,  and  his  repugnance  was  overcome. 
Another  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  he  appeared, 
and  on  being  summoned  to  act  professed  himself  wiUing  to  do  so, 
if  the  commission  which  he  held  was  sufficient  authorization.  The 
scruple  which  he  alleged  was  ingenious.  He  was  Inquisitor  of 
Rouen,  but  Cauchon  was  bishop  in  a  different  province,  and,  as  he 
was  exercising  jurisdiction  belonging  to  Beauvais  in  the  "  bor- 
rowed territory,"  le  ^Maitro  doubted  his  powers  to  take  part  in  it. 
It  was  not  till  the  22d  that  his  doubts  were  overcome,  and,  while 
awaiting  enlarged  powers  from  Graveran,  he  consented  to  assist, 
for  the  dischiirge  of  bis  conscience  and  to  prevent  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings from  being  null  and  void,  which  by  common  consent 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  would  be  the  case  if  carried  on 
without  the  participation  of  the  Inquisition.     It  was  not  until 


•  JflornAl  (Vun  Bourgeois  tie  Paris,  an  1429. — Le  Brun  de  Charmette*.  III. 
201-7, 210-19, 215,  224--6.— Procfes,  pp.  465-7,  i77.— L'Averdy,  pp.  391, 475, 409. 

At  least  one  of  the  assessors,  Thomaa  dc  Courccllea,was  a  man  of  the  liighest 
charnct4>r  an  J  of  distinguished  learning.  Immediately  after  the  trial  of  Joan  lif. 
plajcd  a  distinguished  part  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  opposing  the  clums  of 
the  papjicy.  .£nca3  SyUius  says  of  him,  "Inter  sacrarum  literarum  doctores  in- 
signis,  quo  nemo  pUira  ei  decrctia  aacri  concilii  dictAvit,  vir  juxta  doctrinam 
mirabilis  et  amabilis,  sed  niodcsta  quadam  yerccundia  siemper  intuens  terram" 
(JEu.  Sylr.  Comment  de  Gestis  Concil.  Basil.  Lib.  t.  p.  7,  Ed.  1571). — He  died  in 
1469  09  Dean  of  Ndtre  Dame  (LeBrun,  HI.  235). 
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March  12  that  he  recei^red  a  special  commission  from  Graveran, 
who  declineil  to  come  personally,  after  which  he  presided  in  con- 
junction with  Cauchon ;  sentence  was  rendered  in  their  joint  names, 
and  be  was  tluly  paid  by  the  Englisb  for  his  services.* 

At  length,  on  February  21,  Jean  Estivet,  the  prosecutor,  de- 
manded that  tlie  prisoner  be  j)roduced  and  examineil.  Before  she 
was  introduced  Cauchon  explained  that  she  had  earnestly  begged 
the  privilege  of  hearing  mass,  but,  in  view  of  the  crimes  whereof 
she  was  accused  and  her  wearing  male  attire,  he  had  refused. 
This  prejudgment  of  the  case  was  acquiesced  in,  and  Joan  was 
^brought  in  with  fetters  on  her  legs.  Of  this  cruelty  she  com- 
plained bitterly.  Even  the  Templars,  as  we  have  seen,  had  their 
irons  removed  before  examination,  but  Joan  was  only  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  Cauchon  accepted  the  res]>onsibility 
for  the  outrage  by  teUing  her  that  it  was  because  she  had  rej>eat- 
etlly  tried  to  escape,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  had  a  right  to 
do  so,  as  she  had  never  given  her  parole.  Then  Cauchon  callwl  up 
the  English  guard  who  accompanied  her  and  went  through  the 
farce  of  swearing  them  to  watch  her  strictly — apparently  for  the 
futile  purpose  of  assertin  j  some  control  over  them.f 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  in  detaU  the  examinftti<^ns  to 
which  she  was  subjected  during  the  ro^t  tJirm*  Ti^(/Dt|^fl,  with  an 
intermission  from  April  IS  to  May  11  on  account  of  sickness  which 
nearl}'"  provwl  mortal.  The  untaught  peasant  girl,  enfeebletl  by 
the  miseries  of  her  cruel  prison,  and  subjected  day  after  day  to  the 
shrewd  and  searching  cross-questions  of  the  trained  and  subtle  in- 
tellects of  her  carefully  selecteil  judges,  never  lost  her  presence  of 
mind  or  clearness  of  intellect.  Ingenious  pitfalls  were  constructed 
for  her,  which  she  evaded  almost  by  instinct.  Questions  puzzling  to 
a  theologian  of  the  schools  were  showered  upon  her ;  half  a  dozen 
eager  disputants  would  assail  her  at  once  and  would  interrupt  her 
replies ;  the  disorder  at  times  was  so  great  that  the  notaries  finally 
declared  themselves  unjihle  to  make  an  intelligent  n^cord.  Her 
responses  would  be  carefully  scrutinize*!,  and  she  would  be  recalled 
in  the  afternoon,  the  same  ground  would  l)e  gone  over  in  a  diifer- 


•  Ripnl!  ITT. 8.— Proc^.  pp.  467-8, 470, 509.— Le  Bran  de  CharmcMcs.  tlT.  183, 
192, 210,  407-8.— L'Avcrdy,  p.  391. 
+  Proc^a,  pp.  4C&-0. 
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ent  manner,  and  her  pursuers  would  again  be  foiled.  In  the  whole 
series  of  interrogatories  she  manifesteil  a  marvellous  combination 
of  frank  simplicity,  shrewdness,  presence  of  mind,  and  tirmnoss 
that  would  do  honor  to  a  veteran  diplomat.  She  utterly  refused 
to  take  an  unconditional  oath  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her, 
saying,  frankly,  '*  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  ask  me;  j^erhaps 
it  may  be  about  things  which  I  will  not  tell  you  :■'  she  agreed  to 
reply  to  all  questions  about  her  faith  and  matters  bearing  upon 
her  trial,  !)ut  to  nothing  else.  When  Cauchon's  eageniess  over- 
Btep]3ed  the  limit  she  would  turn  on  him  and  warn  him,  *'  You  call 
yourself  my  judge :  I  know  not  if  you  are,  but  take  care  not  to 
judge  wrongfully,  for  you  expose  yourself  to  great  danger,  and  I 
warn  you,  so  that  if  our  Lord  chastises  you  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty."  "When  asked  whether  8t.  Michael  waa  naked  when  he 
visited  her,  she  retorted,  "  Do  j'ou  think  the  Lord  has  not  where- 
with to  clothe  his  angels?"  When  describing  a  conversation  with 
St.  Catharine  about  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Compiegne,  some 
chance  expression  led  her  examiner  to  imagine  that  he  could  en- 
trap her,  and  he  intermpted  with  the  question  whether  she  had 
said,  "  Will  God  so  wickedly  lot  the  gmwl  folks  of  Compi^gne 
perish  ?"  but  she  com]>osedly  corrected  him  by  repeating,  *"  What ! 
will  God  let  these  good  folks  of  Compiegne  perish,  who  have  been 
and  are  so  loyal  to  their  lortl  T  She  could  hardly  have  known 
that  an  attempt  to  escaj>e  from  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  a  sin  of 
the  dee|>est  dye,  and  yet  when  tested  with  the  cunning  question 
whether  she  would  now  escape  if  opportunity  offere<i,  she  replied 
that  if  the  door  was  oj>ened  she  would  walk  out;  she  would  try  it 
only  to  see  if  the  Lord  so  willed  it.  When  an  insidious  offer  was 
made  to  her  to  have  a  great  procession  to  entreat  God  to  bring  her 
to  the  proper  frame  of  mind,  she  quietly  replied  tlmt  she  wished 
all  good  C^atholics  would  pray  for  her.  When  threatened  witl 
torture,  and  told  that  the  executioner  was  at  hand  to  administer 
it,  she  sim]>ly  said,  *'  If  you  extort  avowals  from  me  by  pain  I  will 
maintain  that  they  are  the  result  of  violence."  Thus  alternating 
the  horrors  of  her  dungeon  with  the  clamors  of  the  examination- 
room,  where  perhaps  a  dozen  eager  questioners  woidd  bait  her  at 
once,  she  never  faltered  through  all  those  weary  weeks.* 

•  Procfes,  pp.  468,  472,  473,  476,  480,  487,  480,  501.— L'Averdy,  pp.  107,  895. 
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In  this  she  was  sustained  by  the  stato  of  habitual  spiritual  ex- 
altation resulting  from  the  daily  and  nightly  visions  with  which 
she  was  favored,  and  the  unalterable  conviction  that  she  was  the 
chosen  of  the  Lord,  under  whose  inspiration  she  acted  and  whose 
will  she  was  prepared  to  endure  with  resignation.  Jn  her  prison 
her  ecstatic  raptures  seem  to  have  become  more  frequent  than 
ever.  Her  heavenly  visitants  came  at  lier  call,  and  solved  her 
difficulties.  Frequently  she  refused  to  answer  questions  until  she 
could  consult  her  Voices  and  learn  whether  she  was  permitted  to 
reveal  what  was  wanted,  and  then,  at  a  subsequent  hearing,  she 
would  say  that  she  had  received  pennission.  The  responses  evi- 
dently sometimes  varied  with  her  moods.  She  would  be  told  that 
she  would  be  dehvered  with  trium])h,  and  then  again  be  urged  not 
to  mind  her  martyrdom,  for  she  would  reach  pai*adiso.  "When  she 
reported  this  she  was  cunningly  asked  if  she  felt  assured  of  salva- 
tion, an<l  on  her  saying  that  slie  was  as  certain  of  heaven  as  if  she 
wiis  alreiuly  there,  slie  was  led  on  with  a  question  whether  she 
held  that  she  could  not  commit  mortal  sin.  Instinctively  she  drew 
back  from  the  dangerous  ground — "  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  I 
depend  on  the  Lord."  * 

Finally,  on  one  Lm|x>rtant  point  her  judges  succeeded  in  en- 
trapping her.  She  was  warned  that  if  she  had  done  anj'^thing  con- 
trary to  the  faith  she  must  submit  herself  to  the  deterndnation  of 
the  Church.  To  her  the  Chui'ch  was  represented  by  Cauchon  and 
his  tribunal ;  to  submit  to  them  would  be  to  pronounce  her  whole 
life  a  lie,  her  intercourse  with  saints  and  angels  an  invocation  of 
demons,  herself  a  sorceress  worthy  of  the  stake,  and  only  to  escape 
it  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  her  pcrsecutoi-s.  She  oflfered  to 
submit  to  God  and  the  saints,  but  this,  she  was  told,  was  the 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  and  she  must  submit  to  the  Church 
militant  on  earth,  else  she  was  a  heretic,  to  be  inevitably  abandoned^ 
to  the  secular  arm  for  burning.  Taking  advantage  of  her  igno- 
rance, the  matter  was  pressed  upon  her  in  the  most  absolute  form. 
When  asked  if  she  would  submit  to  the  pope  she  could  only  say, 
*'  Take  me  to  him  and  I  will  answer  to  him.'*  At  last  she  was 
brought  to  admit  that  she  would  submit  to  the  Church,  provided 
it  did  not  command  what  was  impossible ;  but,  when  asked  to  de- 


•  Procfes,  p.  487. 
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fine  the  impossible,  it  was  to  abandon  doing  what  the  Lord  had 
oommanded,  and  to  revoke  what  she  had  asserted  as  to  the  truth 
of  her  visions.    This  she  would  submit  only  to  Go<i.* 

The  examinations  up  to  March  27  had  been  mere!}'  preparatory. 
On  that  day  the  formal  trial  commenced  by  reading  to  Joan  a  long 
series  of  aiticles  of  accusation  based  upon  the  information  obtained. 
A  lively  debate  ensued  among  the  experts,  but  at  last  it  was  de- 
cided that  she  must  answer  them  seriatim  and  on  the  spot,  which 
she  did  M'ith  Iicr  wonted  clearness  and  intrepidity,  declining  the 
offer  of  counsel,  which  Cauchon  proposed  to  select  for  her.  Sun- 
dry further  interrogatories  followed ;  then  her  sickness  delayed  the 
proceedings,  and  on  May  12,  twelve  members  of  the  tribunal  assem- 
bled in  Pierre  Cauchon's  house  to  determine  whether  slie  should  be 
subjected  to  torture.  Fortunately  for  the  repuUition  of  her  judges 
this  infamy  was  sparetl  her.  One  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  tort- 
ure to  see  whether  she  could  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  Church ; 
another,  the  spy,  Nicholas  TOyseleur,  humanely  urged  it  as  a  use- 
ful medicine  for  her;  nine  were  of  opinion  either  that  it  was 
not  yet  required,  or  that  tlio  case  was  clear  enough  without  it ; 
Cauchon  himself  apparently  did  not  vote.     Meanwhile  a  secret 


•  Procfes,  pp.  489,  401,  494,  495,  400,  500,  601. 

"When,  in  1450,  the  memory  of  Joan  was  reliabilUatcd,  and  the  aentcDCe  con- 
demning bcr  was  pronounced  null  and  void,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  show 
that  she  had  not  rtfused  to  submit  to  the  Church.  Evidence  was  furnished  to 
prove  thot  Nicholas  TOyseleur,  in  whom  she  continued  to  Imve  confidence,  so 
crotly  advised  her  that  she  was  lost  it'  she  submitted  herself  to  the  Church  ;  but 
that  Jcnn  dc  la  Fontaioc,  another  of  the  assessors,  visited  her  in  prison  with  two 
Domftiicans,  Isambard  do  la  Pierre  and  Martin  TAdvenu,  and  explained  to  her 
that  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  tbcn  sitting,  there  were  as  many  of  her  friends  as 
of  enemies,  and  at  the  next  hearing,  on  March  30,  Fr&re  Isambard  de  la  Pierre 
openly  repeated  the  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  which  she  ofifcred  to  submit  to 
it,  and  also  demanded  to  be  taken  to  the  pope,  all  of  which  Cauchon  forbade  to 
be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  but  for  the  active  intervention  of  Jeun  le  Maftre, 
the  inquisitor,  all  three  would  have  incurred  grave  peril  of  death  (L'Avcrdy,  pp. 
470-7.— Le  Brun  de  Charmettcs,  IV.  8-13.— Buchon,  pp.  518-19).  The  rebabili- 
tatioD  proceedings  arc  quite  as  suspect  as  those  of  the  trial;  every  one  then  was 
anxious  to  make  a  record  for  himself  and  to  prove  that  Joan  bad  been  foully  dealt 
with.  As  late  as  the  nineteenth  interrogatory,  on  Starch  27, 1431,  Jean  de  la  Fod- 
tuine  was  one  of  tlioso  who  Totcd  in  favor  of  the  most  rigorous  dealings  with 
Jonn  (Proc^,  p,  495). 
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junto,  selected  by  Cauchon,  had  reduced  the  articles  of  accusation 
to  twelvojjvhich,  though  grossly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  were 
assumeoto  have  been  fully  proved  or  confessed,  and  these  formed 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  delil>orations  and  sent/cnco.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  Marguerite  la  Poreto,  that  the  Inquisition  of 
Paris,  in  place  of  calling  an  assembl}'^  of  experts,  submitted  to  the 
canonists  of  the  University  a  written  statement  of  what  was  as- 
sumed to  be  proved,  and  that  the  opinion  rendered  on  this,  al- 
though conditioned  on  its  being  a  true  presentation  of  the  case, 
was  equivalent  to  a  verdict.  This  precetlent  was  followed  in  the 
present  case.  Copies  of  the  articles  were  addressed  to  tifty-eight 
learned  experts,  in  addition  to  the  Chapter  of  Rouen  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  their  opinions  were  requested  by  a  certain 
day.  Of  all  those  appealed  to,  the  University  was  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  a  special  mission  was  des[mtched  to  it  bearing  let- 
ters from  the  royal  council  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  In  view 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  University  this  might  seem  a  superfluous 
precaution,  and  its  adoption  shows  how  slender  was  the  foundation 
on  which  the  whole  prosecution  was  based.  The  University  went 
through  an  elalwrate  form  of  deliberation,  and  caused  the  faculties 
of  theology  and  law  to  draw  up  its  decision,  which  was  adopted 
May  14  and  sent  to  Rouen.* 

On  May  10  the  assessors  were  assembled  to  hear  the  report  from 
the  University,  after  which  their  opinions  were  taken.  Some  were  in 
favor  of  immeiliato  abandonment  to  the  secular  arm,  which  would 
have  Iwen  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regular  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings, but  probably  the  violent  assumption  that  the  articles 
represented  truthfully  Joan's  admissions  was  too  much  for  some 
of  the  assessors,  and  the  milder  suggestion  prevailed  that  Joan 
should  have  another  hearing,  in  which  the  articles  should  bo  read 
to  her,  with  the  decision  of  the  University,  and  that  tlie  verdict 
should  depend  upon  what  she  should  then  say.  Accordingly,  on 
May  23,  she  was  again  brought  l>efore  the  tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  brief  abstract  of  the  document  read  to  her  will  sliow, 
from  the  triviality  of  many  of  the  charges  and  the  guilt  ascribed 
to  them,  how  conviction  was  predetermined.    The  University,  as 


•  Procfes,  pp.  4W-8, 502.— L'Averdy,  pp.  83,  60. 
fla-3,  94-3. 
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usual,  had  guanled  itself  by  conditioning  its  decision  on  the  basis 
of  tlio  articles  being  fully  proved,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  this, 
and  Joan  was  addressed  as  though  she  had  confessed  to  the  arti- 
cles and  had  been  soleinnl}'  condomne<l. 

I.  The  visions  of  angels  and  saints. — These  are  pronounced 
superstitious  and  procee<ling  from  evil  and  diabolical  spirits. 

II.  The  sign  given  to  Charlt^s  of  tlie  crown  brought  to  him  by 
St.  MichaeL — After  noting  her  contradictions,  the  story  is  declared 
a  lie,  and  a  presumptuous,  seductory,and  pernicious  thing,  derogap-] 
tory  to  the  dignity  of  the  angelic  Chiu-ch. 

III.  Recognizing  saints  and  angels  by  their  teaching  and  tlae 
comfort  they  bring,  and  believing  in  them  as  firmly  as  in  the  faith 
of  Christ. — Iler  reasons  liave  been  insufficient,  and  her  belief 
rash;  comparing  faith  in  them  to  faith  in  Christ  is  an  error  of 
faith. 

IV.  Predictions  of  future  events  and  recognition  of  persons  not 
Been  before  through  the  Voiwjs. — This  is  superstition  and  divina- 
tion, pre8um])tuou8  assertion,  and  vain  boasting. 

V.  Wearing  men's  clothes  and  short  hair,  taking  the  sacrament 
while  in  them,  and  asserting  that  it  is  by  command  of  God. — This 
is  blaspheming  God,  despising  his  sacraments,  transgressing  the 
divine  law,  holy  writ,  and  canonical  ordinances,  wherefore,  "  tboa 
savorest  ill  in  the  faith,  thou  boastest  vainly  and  art  suspect  of 
idolatry,  and  thou  condemnest  thyself  in  not  being  wiUing  to  wear 
thy  sex's  garments  and  in  following  the  customs  of  the  heathen 
and  Saracen." 

yi.  Putting  Jesus,  Maria,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  let- 
ters, and  threatening  that  if  they  were  not  obeyed  that  she  would 
show  in  battle  who  had  the  best  riglit. — "  Thou  art  munlerous  and 
cruel,  seeking  effusion  of  human  blood,  seditions,  provoking  to  tyr- 
anny, and  blaspheming  God,  his  commandments  and  revelations." 

VII.  Rendering  her  father  and  mother  almost  crazy  by  leaving 
them ;  also  promising  Charles  to  restore  his  kingdom,  and  all  by 
command  of  God. — "  Thou  hast  been  wicked  to  thy  parents,  trans- 
gressing the  commandment  of  God  to  honor  them.  Thou  bast 
been  scandalous,  blaspheming  God,  erring  in  the  faith,  and  hast^ 
made  a  rash  and  presumptuous  promise  to  thy  king." 

VIU.  Leaping  from  the  tower  of  Eeaurevoir  into  the  ditch  and 
preferring  death  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  after  the 
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Voices  had  forbidden  it. — This  was  pusillanimity,  tending  to  des- 
peration and  suicide;  and  in  saying  that  God  had  forgiven  it, 
**  thou  savorest  ill  as  to  human  free-^vill." 

IX.  Saying  that  St.  Catharine  and  St.  Margaret  had  promised 
her  paradise  if  she  preserved  her  virginity,  feeUng  assured  of  it, 
and  asserting  that  if  she  were  in  mortal  sin  they  would  not  visit 
hor. — "  Thou  savorost  ill  as  to  the  Christian  faith." 

X.  Saying  that  St  Catharine  and  St.  Margaret  spoke  French 
and  not  English  because  they  were  not  of  the  English  faction,  and 
that,  after  knowing  that  these  Voices  were  for  Charles,  she  had  not 
loved  the  Burgundians. — This  is  a  rash  blasphemy  against  those 
saints  and  a  transgression  of  the  divine  command  to  love  thy 
neighbor. 

XI.  Reverencing  the  celestial  visitants  and  believing  them  to 
come  fix)m  God  without  consulting  any  churchman ;  feeUng  as  cer- 
tain of  it  as  of  Christ  and  the  Passion ;  and  refusing  to  reveal  the 
sign  made  to  Charles  without  the  command  of  God. — "  Thou  art 
an  idolater,  an  invoker  of  devils,  erring  in  th^  faith,  and  hast  rash- 
ly made  an  illicit  oath.'' 

XII.  Refusing  to  ol>ey  the  mandate  of  the  Church  if  contrary 
to  the  pretended  command  of  Gotl,  and  rejecting  the  judgment  of 
the  Church  on  earth, — "  Thou  art  schismatic,  believing  wrongly  as 
to  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Church,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  thou  errcst  perniciously  in  the  faith  of  God."  * 

Maitre  Pierre  Maurice,  who  read  to  her  this  extraordinary  doc- 
ument, proceeded  to  address  her  with  an  odious  assimiption  of 
kindness  as  "  Jehanns  ma  chere  amu^^^  "^^^^^  i^cr  earnestly  and 
argumentatively  to  submit  herself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
without  which  her  soul  was  sure  of  damnation,  and  ho  had  shrewd 
fears  for  her  body.  She  answered  firmly  that  if  the  fire  was 
lighted  and  the  executioner  ready  to  cast  her  in  the  fiames  she 
would  not  vary  from  what  she  had  already  said.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  cite  her  for  the  next  day  to  receive  her  final  sen- 
tence.!   

•  Procfes,  pp.  503-5.— L»ATBrdy,  pp.  50-97. 

t  Ix  Bran  do  Charmcttes,  IV.  102-i,  t06.— ProcJia,  p.  506. 

In  considering  the  verdict  of  the  University  and  the  Inquisition  it  must  be 
borno  in  miod  that  visions  of  the  Saviour,  the  Vir^n,  and  the  Saints  were  almost 
ercry-da;  occurrences,  and  were  recognized  and  respected  by  the  Church.    The 
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On  the  24th  preparations  for  an  aiUo  def^  were  completed  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Ouen.  The  pile  was  ready  for  lighting,  and 
on  two  scaffolds  wore  assembled  the  Cardinal  of  Beaufort  an<l 
other  dignitaries,  while  on  a  tliird  were  Pierre  Caucbon,  Jean  le 
Maitre,  Joan,  and  Maitre  Guillaume  Erard,  who  preached  the  cus- 
tomary sermon.  In  his  eloquence  he  exclaimed  that  Charles  VII. 
had  been  proved  a  sciiismatic  heretic,  when  JoJin  interrupted  him, 
"  SjMjak  of  me,  but  not  of  the  king ;  he  is  a  good  Christian  1"  She 
maintained  her  courage  until  the  sentence  of  relaxation  was  part- 
ly read,  when  she  yielded  to  the  incessant  persuasion  mingled  with 
threats  and  promises  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  since  the 
previous  night,  and  she  signified  her  readiness  to  submit.  A 
formula  of  abJHration  was  read  to  her,  and  after  some  discussion 
she  allowe<l  her  hand  to  be  guided  in  scratching  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  represented  her  signature.  Then  another  sentence^ 
prepared  in  advance,  was  pronounced,  imposing  on  her,  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  courggj  the  customary  penance  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
on  bread  and  water.  Vainly  she  begged  for  an  ecclesiastical 
prison.  Had  Cauchon  wished  it  he  was  powerless,  and  he  ordered 
the  guards  to  conduct  her  back  whence  she  came.* 

The  English  were  naturally  furious  on  finding  that  they  had 
overreached  themselves.  They  could  have  tried  Joan  summarily 
in  a  secular  court  for  sorcery  and  burned  her  out  of  hand,  but,  to 


spiritual  excitability  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  the  supernatnral  world  into 
close  relfitions  with  thu  material.  For  a  choice  collection  of  such  stories  sec  the 
Dialogues  of  Cffisarius  of  Heistcrbach,  As  a  technical  point  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
moreover,  Joan's  visions  had  alroAdy  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  preU 
ates  and  doctors  at  Chinon  and  Poitiers,  including  Pierre  Cauchon's  metropolitan, 
Ilenaud,  Arclibishop  of  Heims. 

•  Procts,  pp.  508-9— Journal  d*un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  an  1431. — Lc  Brun 
do  Charmottcs,  IV.  110-41. 

There  are  two  forma  of  abjuration  recorded  as  subscribed  by  Joan;  one  briei 
and  simple,  the  other  elaborate  (ProcCs,  p.  608;  Le  Bran  de  Charmettcs,  IV. 
135-7).  Cauchon  liM  l)een  accused  o^  duplicity  in  reading  to  her  the  shorter 
one  and  su))3tituting  the  other  for  her  signature.  She  subsequently  compbined 
that  she  had  never  promised  to  abandon  her  male  attire — a  promise  ^hich 
was  contained  in  tlie  longer  but  not  in  the  shorter  one.  Much  has  been  made 
of  this,  but  without  reason.  The  short  abjuration  is  an  unconditional  admissioa 
of  her  errors,  a  revocation  and  submission  to  the  Churcb^  and  waa  as  binding 
and  efiectlTe  as  the  other. 
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obtaiB_pQaaeasictti  of  Jier  they  had  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  eccle- 
siastical aathorities  and  the  Inquisition,  and  they  were  too  lit- 
tle familiar  with  trials  for  heresy  to  recognize  that  inquisitorial 
proceedings  were  based  on  the  assumption  of  seeking  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  and  not  the  destruction  of  the  body.  When  they  saw 
how  the  affair  was'^oing  a  great  commotion  arose  at  what  they 
inevitably  regarded  as  a  mockery.  Joan*s  death  was  a  p<jlitical 
necessity,  and  their  victim  was  eluding  them  though  in  their  grasp. 
In  spite  of  the  servility  which  the  ecclesiastics  had  shown,  they 
were  threatened  with  drawn  swords  and  were  glad  to  leave  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Ouen  in  safety.* 

In  the  afternoon  Jean  le  Maitre  and  some  of  the  assessors  vis- 
ited her  in  her  cell,  representing  the  mercy  of  the  Church  and  the 
gratitude  with  which  she  should  receive  her  sentence,  and  warning 
her  to  abandon  her  revelations  and  follies,  for  if  she  relapsed  she 
could  have  no  hope.  She  was  liumbled,  and  when  urged  to  wear 
female  apparel  she  assented.  It  was  brought  and  she  put  it  on ; 
her  male  garments  were  placed  in  a  bag  and  left  in  her  ceU.f 

What  followed  will  never  be  accurately  knoTVTi.  The  reports 
are  untrustworthy  and  contradictory — mere  surmises,  doubtless — 
and  the  secret  lies  buried  in  the  dungeon  of  Rouen  Castle.  The 
brutal  guards,  enraged  at  her  escape  from  the  Hames,  no  doubt 
abused  her  shamefully ;  perhaps,  as  reported,  they  beat  her, 
dragged  her  by  the  hair,  and  offere<l  violence  to  her,  till  at  last 
she  felt  that  her  man's  dress  was  her  only  safety.  Perhaps,  as 
other  stories  go,  her  Voices  reproached  her  for  her  weakness,  and 
she  deliberately  resumed  it.  Perhaps,  also,  Warwick,  resolved  to 
make  her  commit  an  act  of  relapse,  hatl  her  female  gannents  re- 
moved at  night,  so  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  resume  her  male 
apparel.  The  fact  that  it  was  left  within  her  reach  and  not  con- 
veyed away  shows  at  least  that  there  was  a  desire  to  tempt  her  to 
resume  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  after  wearing  her  woman's  dres^ 
for  two  or  three  days  word  was  brought  to  her  judges  that  she' 
bad  relapsed  and  abandoned  it.  On  May  28  they  hastened  to  her 
prison  to  venfy  the  fact.  The  incoherence  of  her  replies  to  their 
examination  shows  how  she  was  breaking  down  under  the  fearful 


•  Lc  Brun  <le  Clinrmctti^  TV.  141. 

t  Procfe3,  pp.  608-9,— Lu  Bruu  de  Cbarmettes,  IV. 
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stress  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  First  she  merely  said 
that  she  baxi  taken  the  drees ;  then  that  it  was  more  suitable  since 
she  was  to  be  with  men;  nobody  had  compelled  her,  but  she 
denied  that  she  had  sworn  not  to  resume  it.  Then  she  said  that 
she  had  taken  it  because  faith  had  not  been  kept  with  her — she 
had  ]>een  promised  that  she  should  hear  mass  and  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  be  released  from  her  chains ;  she  would  rather  die 
than  be  kept  in  fetters — could  she  hear  mass  and  be  relieved  of 
her  irons  she  woidd  do  all  that  the  Church  required.  She  had 
heard  the  Voices  since  her  abjuration,  and  had  been  told  that  she 
had  incurred  damnation  by  revoking  to  save  her  life,  for  she  had 
only  revoked  through  dread  of  the  fire.  The  Voices  are  of  St. 
(Catharine  and  St.  Margaret,  and  come  from  God :  she  had  never 
revoked  tliat,  or,  if  she  had,  it  was  contrary  to  truth.  She  had 
rather  die  than  endure  the  torture  of  her  captivity,  but  if  her 
judges  wish  she  will  resume  the  woman's  dress ;  as  for  the  rest 
she  knows  nothing  more.*  _• 

These  rarabUng  contradictions,  these  hopeless  ejaculations  of 
remorse  and  despair,  so  diffei'cnt  from  her  former  intrepid  self- 
conlidenoe,  show  that  the  jailers  had  understood  their  work,  and 
that  body  and  soul  had  endured  more  than  they  could  bear.  It 
was  enough  for  the  judges;  she^was  a_sclf:cpnfessed  relaj)sed,  with 
whom  the  Church  could  have  notliing  more  to  do  except  to  de- 
clare her  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  further  hearing. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day,  ilay  29,  Cauchon  assembled  such  of 
his  assessors  as  were  at  hand,  reported  to  them  how  she  had  re- 
lapsed by  resuming  male  apparel  and  declaring,  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  devil,  that  her  Voices  had  returned.  There  could 
be  no  question  as  to  her  deserts.  She  was  a  relapsed,  and  the 
only  discussion  was  on  the  purely  formal  question,  whether  her 
abjuration  should  be  read  over  to  her  before  her  judges  abandoned 
her  to  the  secular  arm.  A  majority  of  the  assessors  were  in  favor 
of  this,  but  Cauchon  and  le  Maitre  disregarded  the  recommen- 
dation.f 

At  dawn  on  the  following  day.  May  30,  Frure  Martin  TAdvenu 
and  some  other  ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  her  prison  to  inform  her 


•  Procfca^  p.  508.— Le  Brun  dc  Cbftrmcttcs,  IV.  166-70.— UAverdy,  p.  S06. 
t  Proc^,p.  509.— Le  Brun  de  Channctteft,IV.  175-8. 
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of  her  burning  that  morning.  She  was  overcome  with  terror, 
threw  herself  on  the  ground,  tore  her  hair  and  uttered  piercing 
shrieks,  declaring,  as  she  grew  cahner,  that  it  would  not  have  hap- 
penetl  had  she  been  placed  m  an  ecclesiastical  prison,  which  was 
an  admission  that  only  the  brutality  of  her  dungeon  had  led  her 
to  revoke  her  abjuration.  She  confessed  to  TAdvenu  and  asked 
for  the  sacrament.  lie  was  puzzled  and  sent  for  instructions  to 
Cauchon,  Avho  gave  permission,  and  it  was  brought  to  her  with  all 
due  solemnity.  It  has  been  mistakenly  argued  that  this  was  an 
admission  of  her  innocence,  but  the  sacrament  was  never  to  be 
denied  to  a  reLapsed  who  asked  for  it  at  the  last  moment,  the 
mere  asking,  preceded  by  confession,  Ijcing  an  evidence  of  contri- 
tion and  desire  for  reunion  to  the  Church.* 

The  platform  for  the  sennon  and  the  pile  for  the  execution  had 
been  erected  in  the  Viel  !March4  Thither  she  was  conveyed  amid 
a  surging  crowd  which  blockctl  the  streets.  It  is  related  that  on 
the  way  Nicholas  TOyseleur,  the  wretched  spy,  pierced  the  crowd 
and  the  guanls  and  leaped  upon  the  tumbril  to  entreat  her  for- 
giveness, but  before  she  could  grant  it  the  English  dragged  him 
oflf  and  would  have  slain  him  had  not  Warwick  rescued  him  and 
sent  him  out  of  Rouen  to  save  his  Hfe.  On  the  platform  Nicholas 
Midi  preached  his  sermon,  the  sentence  of  relaxation  was  read, 
and  Joan  was  handed  over  to  the  secuhir  authorities.  Cauchon, 
.  le  Maitre,  and  the  rest  left  the  platform,  and  tlic  Bailli  of  liouen 
A  took  her  and  briefly  oixlered  her  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  exe- 
icution  and  bume<l.  It  has  been  assumed  that  thei^e  was  an  infor- 
raahty  in  not  having  her  sentenced  by  a  secular  comt,  but  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  unnecessary,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  relapsed. 
On  her  head  was  placed  a  high  paper  crown  inscribed  "HQceticv 
Relapsed,  ApoFitji^if*,  JHnlntnr/'  and  she  was  carriwl  to  the  stake. 
One  account  states  that  her  shrieks  and  lamentations  moved  the 
crowd  to  tears  of  pity ;  another  that  she  was  resigned  and  com- 
posed, and  that  her  last  utterance  was  a  prayer.    When  her  clothes 

•  Lc  Bran  de  CharnicUcs,lV.  180-4.— L*Avcrdy,p.  488,403  sqq. 

A  week  after  Joan's  execution  a  statement  was  drawn  up  by  seven  of  those 
present  in  herceU  to  tbo  eflfect  that  she  acknowledged  that  her  Voices  had  de- 
ceived her  and  begged  pardon  ot  the  KngUsh  4nd  Burgundians  for  the  evil  she 
hadfione  tliero^buc  this  is  evidently  manufactured  evidence,  and  docs  not  even 
bear  a  notarial  attestation.-- Le  Bruu  de  Charinettcs,  IV.  220-^. 
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were  burne<l  off  the  blazing  fagots  were  dragged  aside,  that  the 
1  crowd  might  see,  from  her  blackened  corpse,  that  she  really  was 
a  woman,  and  when  their  curiosity  was  satisfieil  the  incineration 
was  completed,  the  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  Seine.* 

It  only  remained  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  tragedy 
to  justify  themselves  by  blackening  the  character  of  their  Wctim 
and  circulating  false  reports  as  to  the  proceedings.  That  the 
judges  felt  that,  in  spite  of  sheltering  themselves  behind  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  they  had  incurred  dangerous  resiK>nsibility  is  shown 
by  their  obtaining  royal  letters  shielding  them  from  accountabil- 
ity for  what  they  had  done,  the  king  pledging  himself  to  constitute 
himself  a  party  in  any  prosecution  which  might  be  brought  against 
them  before  a  general  council  or  the  pope.  That  the  regency  felt 
that  justification  was  needed  in  the  face  of  Europe  is  seen  in  the 
letters  which  were  sent  to  the  sovereigns  and  the  bisho|)s  in  the 
name  of  Henry  VI.,  explaining  how  Joan  had  exercised  inhuman 
cruelties  until  the  divine  power  had  in  pity  to  the  suffering  i>eople 
(caused  her  capture ;  how,  though  she  could  have  been  punished  by 
^he  secular  courts  for  her  crimes,  she  had  been  handed  to  the 
Church,  which  had  treated  her  kindly  and  benignantly,  and  on  her 
confession  had  mercifully  imposed  on  her  the  penance  of  imprison- 
ment ;  how  her  pride  had  burst  forth  in  pestilential  flames,  and  she 
had  relapsed  into  her  errors  and  madness;  how  she  had  then  been 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm,  and,  finding  her  end  approaching, 
had  confessed  that  the  spirits  which  she  invoked  were  false  and 
lying,  and  that  she  was  deceived  and  mocked  by  them,  and  how 
she  had  finally  been  buraed  in  sight  of  the  people.  This  official 
lying  was  outdone  by  the  reports  which  were  industriously  circa 


!\ 


•  Lc  Brun  de  Charmettes,  IV.  188-210.— Procfea,  pp.  500-10.— Journal  d*ua 
Boargcoia  do  Paris,  an  1431. 

When  the  eicitcment  which  led  to  Joan's  oondemuadon  passed  awny,  and 
sUc  was  found  to  have  bcon  a  UBeless  victim,  there  was  nn  effort  made  U>  shift  the 
responsibility  from  tho  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular  authorities:  it  was  claimed 
that  there  had  been  on  irregularity  in  her  execution  without  a  formal  judgment 
in  the  lay  court.  Two  years  afterwards,  Louis  de  Luxembourg,  then  Archlnsliop 
of  RoucD.  and  Guillaumc  Dural,  vicar  of  the  inquisitor,  condemned  for  be*re«y 
a  certain  Qeorges  Solcnfant,  and  in  delivering  him  to  the  BailH  of  Roueo  they 
gave  instructions  that  he  should  not  be  put  to  death,  as  Joan  had  been,  wHboiit 
a  definitive  judgment,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  form  of  senteDoia^ 
him.— L'Averdy,  p.  498. 
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lated  about  her  and  her  trial.  The  honest  Bourgeois  of  Paris,  in 
entering  her  execution  in  his  journal,  details  the  offences  for  which 
she  was  condemned,  mixing  up  with  the  real  articles  others  show- 
ing the  exaggerations  which  were  industriously  circulated.  Ac- 
cording to  him  she  habitually  rode  armed  with  a  great  staff  with 
which  she  cruelly  beat  her  people  when  they  displeased  her,  and 
in  many  places  she  pitilessly  slew  men  and  women  who  disobeyed 
her;  once,  when  violence  was  offered  her,  she  leaped  from  the  top 
of  a  lofty  tower  without  injury,  and  boasteil  that,  if  she  chose,  she 
could  bring  thunder  and  other  marvels.  lie  admits,  however,  that 
even  in  Rouen  there  were  many  who  held  her  to  be  martyred  for 
her  lawful  lord.*  It  evidently  was  felt  that  in  her  dreadful  death 
she  had  fitly  crowned  her  career,  and  that  sympath}'"  for  her  fate 
was  continuing  her  work  by  arousing  popular  sentiment,  for,  more 
than  a  month  later,  on  July  4,  an  effort  was  made  to  counteract 
it  by  a  sermon  preached  in  Paris  by  a  Dominican  inquisitor — 
probably  our  friend  Jean  le  Maitre  himself.  At  great  length  he 
expatiate  on  her  deetls  of  wicketlness,  and  the  mercy  which  had 
been  shown  her.  She  had  confessed  that  from  tho  ago  of  fourteen 
she  luui  dressed  like  a  man,  and  her  parents  would  have  killed  her 
could  they  have  done  so  ^vithout  wounding  their  consciences.  8ho 
had  therefore  left  them,  accompanied  by  the  devil,  and  had  thence- 
forth lived  by  the  homicide  of  Christians,  full  of  fire  and  blood,  till 
she  was  burned.  She  recanted  and  abjured,  and  would  have  hail 
as  penance  four  years'  prison  on  breatl  and  water,  but  she  did  not 
suffer  this  a  single  day,  for  she  liad  herself  served  in  prison  like  a 
lady.  Tho  devil  appeared  to  her  with  two  demons,  fearing  greatly 
that  he  would  lose  her,  and  said  to  her,  ^^Wicked  creature,  who 
through  fear  hast  abandoned  thy  dress,  be  not  afraid,  for  we  will 
protect  thee  from  all."  Then  at  once  she  disrobed  and  dressed 
herself  in  her  male  attire,  which  she  had  thrust  in  the  straw  of  her 
bed,  and  she  so  trusted  in  Satan  that  she  said  she  repented  of  hav- 


*  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  an  1431. — August  8, 1431,  a  monk  named 
Jean  de  la  Pierre  was  brought  before  Cauchon  and  le  MaUrc  charged  with  hav- 
ing spoken  ill  of  the  trial  of  Joau.  This  was  a  perilous  oSfence  when  the  Inqui- 
sition was  concerned.  He  asked  pardon  on  bis  knees,  and  excused  biuiself  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  at  table  after  taking  too  much  wine.  Ue  was  mercifully 
treated  by  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water  in  the  Dominican  convent  until  tho 
foUowing  Easter. — L'Averdj,  p,  141. 
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ing  abandoned  it.  Then,  seeing  that  she  was  obstinate,  the  masters 
of  the  University  delivered  hor  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned, 
and  when  she  saw  herself  in  this  strait  she  called  on  the  devils, 
but  after  she  was  judged  she  could  not  bring  them  by  any  invo- 
cation. She  then  thought  better  of  it,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
reverend  orator  added  that  there  were  four  of  them,  of  whom  we 
have  caught  three,  this  Pucello,  and  Pi-ronne  and  her  corapanioo, 
and  one  who  is  w^ith  the  Armagnacs,  named  Catharine  de  la  Ro- 
chelle,  who  says  that  when  the  host  is  consecrated  she  sees  won- 
ders of  the  highest  secrets  of  the  Lord.* 

This  List  allusion  is  to  certain  imitators  of  Joan.  The  impres- 
sion which  she  produced  on  the  popular  mind  inevitably  led  to 
imitation,  whether  through  imposture  or  genuine  belief.  The  P6- 
ronne  referred  to  was  an  old  woman  of  Britanny  who,  with  a  com- 
panion, was  captured  at  Corbeil  in  March,  1430.  and  brought  to 
Paris.  She  not  only  asserted  that  Joan  was  inspired,  but  swore 
that  God  often  appeared  to  her  in  human  form,  with  a  white  robe 
and  vermilion  cape,  ordering  her  to  assist  Joan,  and  she  admitted 
having  received  the  sacrament  twice  in  one  daj' — Frere  Richard 
being  the  person  who  had  given  it  to  her  at  Jargeau.  The  two 
were  tried  by  the  University ;  the  younger  woman  recanted,  birt 
Peronno  was  obstinate,  and  was  burned  September  3.  Catharine 
de  la  Rochclle  was  another  of  the  itrotegee^  of  the  impressionable 
Froro  Richard,  who  was  much  provoked  with  Joan  for  refusing 
to  countenance  her.  She  came  to  Joan  at  Jargeau  and  again  at 
Montfaucon  in  Berri,  saying  that  every  night  there  appearetl  to 
her  a  white  woman  clatl  in  cloth-of-gold,  telling  her  that  the  king 
would  give  her  horses  and  trumpets,  and  she  would  go  through 
the  cities  proclaiming  that  all  who  had  money  or  treasure  should 
bring  it  forth  to  pay  Joan's  men,  and  if  they  concealed  it  she 
would  discover  all  that  was  hidden.  Joan's  practical  sense  was 
not  to  be  allured  by  this  proposition.  She  told  Catharine  to  go 
homo  to  her  husband  and  children,  and  on  asking  counsel  of  her 
Voices  was  told  that  it  was  all  folly  and  falsehood.  Still,  she 
wrote  to  the  king  on  the  subject  and  accepted  Catharine's  offer 
to  exhibit  to  her  the  nightly  visitant.    The  first  night  Joan  fell 


*  Le  Bran  de  Clinnnottcs,  rv.  286-40.— L'Averdy,  p.  260.— MooBtrelot,  n. 
106. — Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  an  1481. 
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asleep  ami  was  told  on  waking  that  the  apparition  had  shown 
itself  during  her  slumber.  Then  she  took  a  ])recautionary  sleep 
during  the  day,  and  lay  awake  all  night  without  seeing  the  white 
lady.  Catharine  was  probably  an  impostor  rather  than  an  enthu- 
siast, and  seems  to  have  escajied  the  Inquisition.*^ 

During  Joan's  im])risoninent  her  place  for  a  time  was  taken  by 
a  |>e:isant,  variously  known  as  Pustoui-el  or  Guillaunie  le  Eerger, 
who  professed  to  have  had  divine  revelations  ordering  him  to  take 
up  arms  in  aid  of  the  i-oyal  cause.  He  demonstratetl  the  truth 
of  his  mission  by  exhibiting  stigmata  on  hands,  side,  and  feet,  like 
St.  Francis,  and  commanded  wide  beUef.  Fothon  de  Xaintrailles, 
Joan^s  old  companion-in-arms,  pl;xce<l  confidence  in  him  and  car- 
rietl  him  along  in  his  adventurous  forays.  Guillaume's  career, 
liowever,  was  short.  He  accompanied  an  ejcpetlition  into  Nor- 
mandy under  the  lead  of  the  Marechal  de  Boussac  and  Pothon, 
which  was  surprised  and  scattered  by  Warwick.  Pothon  and  the 
shepherd  were  both  captured  and  carried  in  triumph  to  lioucn. 
Experience  of  inquisitorial  delays  in  the  case  of  Joan  probably 
caused  the  English  to  prefer  more  snmmarv  methods,  and  the  un- 
lucky prophet  was  tossetl  into  the  Seine  and  drowned  without  a 
trial.  His  sphere  of  inlluence  had  been  too  limited  to  render  him 
worth  making  a  conspicuous  example.f 


Thus  Joan  passe^l  away,  but  the  spirit  which  she  had  aroused 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  bishop  or  inquisitor.  Her  judicial  murder 
was  a  useless  crime.  The  Treaty  of  Arras,  in  1435,  withdrew  Bur- 
gundy from  the  English  alliance,  and  one  by  one  the  conquests  of 
Henry  V.  were  vn^nched  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  son.  When, 
in  1449,  Charles  VII.  obtained  possession  of  Rouen  he  ordered  an 
inquest  on  the  spot  into  tlio  circumstances  of  her  trial,  for  it  ill 
comported  with  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  France  to  owe  his  throne 
to  a  witch  condemned  and  burned  by  the  Church.  The  time  had 
not  come,  however,  when  a  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  could  be 
set  aside  by  secular  authority,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 


•  Journal  d*uii  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  an  1430.  —  Nlder  Formicar.  ▼.  vUl, — 
Procfes,  p.  480. 

f  Monstrclctj  IL  101. — Joam&l  d*un  Bourgeois,  an  1431. — M£moires  de  Saint- 
Remy  ch.  172.— Abrtgfe  de  mist,  do  Charles  VII.  iQcdefroy,  p.  834). 
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In  1452  another  effort  was  made  by  Archbishop  d'EstouteviUe  of 
Rouen,  but  though  he  was  a  cardinal  and  a  papal  legate,  and  though 
he  adjoined  in  the  matter  Jean  Brehal,  Inquisitor  of  France,  he 
could  do  nothing  beyond  taking  some  testimony.  The  papal  in- 
tervention was  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  revision  of  a  case  of 
heresy  decided  by  the  Inquisition,  and  to  obtain  this  the  mother 
and  tlie  two  brothers  of  Joan  appealed  to  Rome  as  sufferers  from 
the  sentence.  At  length,  in  1455,  Calixtus  III.  appointed  as  com- 
missioners to  hear  and  judge  their  complaints  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  the  Bisho|)s  of  Paris  and  Coutances,  and  the  Inquisitor 
Jean  Brehal.  Isabelle  Dare  and  her  sons  appeared  as  plaintiffs 
against  Cauchon  and  le  Maitre,  and  the  proceedings  were  carried 
on  at  their  expense.  Cauchon  was  dead  and  le  Maitre  in  hiding — 
concealed  probably  by  his  Dominican  brethren,  for  no  trace  of 
him  could  bo  found.  Although  the  University  of  Paris  does  not 
api^ear  in  the  case,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  its 
honor  by  eraphnsizing  at  every  stage  the  fraudulent  character  of 
the  twelve  articles  submitted  to  its  decision,  and  in  the  final  judg- 
ment special  care  was  taken  to  characterize  them  as  false  and  to 
order  them  to  be  judicially  torn  to  pieces,  though  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  any  more  deceptive  than  innumerable 
reports  made  habitually  by  inquisitors  to  their  assemblies  of  ex- 
jwrts.  Finally,  on  July  7,  1456,  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  complainants,  who  were  declared  to  have  incurred  no  in- 
famy; the  whole  process  was  pronounced  to  be  null  and  void; 
the  decision  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  Rouen  and  all  other 
cities  of  the  kingdom ;  solemn  processions  were  to  be  made  to  the 
place  of  her  abjuration  and  that  of  her  execution,  and  on  the  latter 
a  cross  was  to  be  erected  in  perpetual  memory  of  her  martjTdom, 
In  its  restored  form  it  still  remains  there  as  a  memorial  of  the 
utility  of  the  Inquisition  as  an  instrument  of  statecraft* 


Le  BruD  de  Cbarraettes,  Lir.  xv. 


CHAPTER  VL 


SORCERY  AND  OCCULT  ARTa 

Few  things  are  so  indestructible  as  a  superstitious  belief  once 
fairly  implanted  in  human  credulity.  It  passes  from  one  race  to 
another  and  is  handed  down  through  countless  generations ;  it 
adapts  itself  successively  to  everj'  form  of  religious  faith;  |>erse- 
cution  may  stifle  its  outward  manifestation,  but  it  continues  to  be 
cherished  in  secret,  perha|>s  the  more  earnestly  that  it  is  unlawful. 
Religion  may  succeed  rehgion,  but  the  change  only  multiplies  the 
methotis  by  which  man  seeks  to  supplement  his  impotence  by  ob- 
taining control  over  supernatural  powers,  and  to  guard  bis  weak- 
ness by  lifting  the  veil  of  the  future.  The  sacred  rites  of  the  su- 
perseded faith  become  th?  forbidden  magic  of  its  successor.  Its 
^ds  become  evil  spirits,  as  the  Devas  or  deities  of  the  Veda  be- 
came the  Daevas  or  demons  of  tlie  Avesta;  as  the  bull-worship  of 
the  early  Hebrews  Ijecauie  idolatry  under  the  proi)hets,  and  as  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  malignant  devils  to  the  Christian 
Fathers. 

Europe  thus  was  the  unhappy  inheritor  of  an  accumulated  mass 
of  superstitions  which  colored  the  life  and  controlled  the  actions 
of  every  man.  They  were  vivified  with  a  peculiar  intensity  by 
the  powerful  conception  of  the  Mazdean  Ahriman — the  embodi- 
ment of  the  destructive  forces  of  nature  and  the  evil  passions  of 
man — ^which,  transfused  through  Judaism  and  adorned  with  the 
imaginings  of  the  Haggadah,  became  a  fixed  article  of  the  creed 
as  the  fallen  prince  of  angels,  Satan,  who  drew  with  him  in  rebel- 
lion half  of  the  infinite  angelic  hosts,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
powers  inferior  only  to  those  of  God  himself  to  the  spiritual  and 
material  pci-dition  of  mankind.  Omnipresent,  and  well-nigh  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient,  Satan  and  his  demons  were  ever  and 
everywhere  at  work  to  obtain,  by  cunning  arts,  control  over  the 
souls  of  men,  to  cross  their  purposes,  and  to  vex  their  bodies.    The 
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food  of  these  beings  was  the  suffering  of  the  damned,  and  human 
salvation  their  most  exquisite  torment.  To  effect  their  objects 
human  agents  were  indisi)ensable,  and  Satan  wiis  always  ready  to 
imj>ait  a  portion  of  his  power,  or  to  consign  a  subordinate  demon, 
to  any  one  who  would  serve  him.  Thus  a  dualistic  system  sprang 
up,  less  hopeful  and  inspiring  than  that  of  Zarathustra  Spitaraa, 
which  in  its  vivid  realization  of  the  ever-present  and  ever-acting 
Evil  Principle,  cast  a  sombre  shallow  over  the  kindly  teachings  of 
Christ.  Some  even  held  that  human  affairs  were  govenieti  by 
demons,  and  this  belief  grew  sufficiently  prevalent  to  induce 
Chrysostom  to  undertake  its  Tefutation.  He  admitted  that  they 
were  inspired  i\ith  a  fierce  and  irreconcilable  hatred  for  man, 
with  whom  they  carricil  on  an  immortal  ^var,  but  he  argued  that 
the  evil  of  the  world  was  the  just  punishment  inflicted  by  God.* 
Man  thus  lived  surrounded  I)}'  an  infinite  world  of  spirits,^ooil 
and  bad,  whose  sole  object  was  his  salvation  or  his  perdition,  and 
who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  save  him  or  to  lure  him  to  destruc* 
tion.  Thus  was  solved  the  eternal  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  has  j>erplexed  the  human  soul  since  it  first  began  to  think, 
and  thus  grew  up  a  demonology  of  immense  detail  which  formed 
part  of  the  articles  of  faith.  Almost  every  race  has  shared  in  such 
belief,  whether  the  evil  spirits  wei*o  of  sui>ematural  origin,  as  with 
the  Mazdeans  and  Assyrians,  or  whether,  as  with  the  Buddliists 
and  Egyptians,  they  were  the  souls  of  the  damned  seeking  to 
gratify  their  vindictiveness.  Although  Greece  and  Rome  had 
no  such  distinctive  class,  yet  ha<l  they  peopled  the  world  with  a 
countless  number  of  genii  and  inferior  su])eniatural  beings,  who 
were  accepted  by  Christianity  and  placed  at  the  service  of  Satan. 
As  theology  grew  to  be  a  science  in  w^hich  every  detail  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  man  was  defined  with  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cision, it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  spirit  world  with  exactitude,  and  the  anient  intellects  which 
framed  the  vast  structure  of  orthodoxy  did  not  shrink  from  the 


•  Minuc,  Felicia  OcUriua  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  Ed.  1018,  m.  7,  8).— TertuU.  de 
Idololttt  X.— Laclant  Dirin.  Instit.  n.  9. — Augustin.  de  vera  Rclig.  c.  13,  c.  40 
No.  75;  De  Gencsi  ad  Litt  xi.  13,  17,  33,  27 ;  Scnnon.  Append.  No.  278  (Edit. 
Benedict.).— Oregor.  PP.  I.  Moral,  in  Job  rv.  13,  17,  82.— Cbrysoatom.  de  Imbc- 
cilUtat«  Diaboli  Homil.  i.  No.  6.  ' 
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task.  The  numberless  references  to  the  character  and  attributes 
of  demons  in  patristic  literature  show  how  large  a  space  the  sub- 
ject occupietl  in  the  thoughts  of  men  and  the  confidence  which 
was  felt  in  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  concerning  it.* 

Origen  informs  us  that  every  man  is  surrounded  by  countless 
spirits  eager  to  help  or  harm  him.  His  virtues  and  good  deeds 
are  attributable  to  good  angels ;  his  sins  and  crimes  are  the  work 
of  demons  of  pride  and  lust  and  wmth,  and  of  all  passions  and 
vices.  Powerful  as  these  are,  however,  the  human  soul  is  still  su- 
perior to  them  and  can  destroy  their  capacity  for  evil ;  if  a  holy 
man  baffles  the  spirit  of  lust  who  has  tempted  him,  the  conquered 
demon  is  cost  into  outer  darkness  or  into  the  abyss,  and  loses  his 
potency  forever.  This  was  received  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
as  orthodox  doctrine.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us  how  the  nun  of 
a  convent,  walking  in  the  garden,  ate  a  lettuce-leaf  without  making 
the  cautionary  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  immediately  possessed  of 
a  demons  St.  Equitius  tortured  the  spirit  with  his  exorcisms  till 
the  unhappy  imp  exclaime<l,**  What  have  I  done?  I  was  sitting 
on  the  leaf  and  she  ate  me;"  but  Equitius  would  listen  to  no  ex- 
cuse and  forced  him  to  depart,  Ca?sarius  of  Ileistcrbach  relates  a 
vast  number  of  cases  proving  the  perpetual  interference  of  demons 
with  human  affairs,  though  he  asserts  as  a  well-known  fact  that 
Satan  drew  with  him  only  one  tenth  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
he  proceeds  to  show,  on  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  saved  will  be  nine  times  as  numerous 
as  the  devils,  and  of  course  the  damned  greatly  more  in  excess ; 
yet  at  the  death-bed  of  a  monk  of  llemmenrode  fifteen  thousand 
demons  gathered  together,  and  at  that  of  a  Benedictine  abbess 
more  assembled  than  there  are  leaves  in  the  forest  of  Kottinhold. 
Thoimfe  of  Cantimpr<^',  though  less  profuse  in  his  illustrative  ex- 
amples, is  equally  emphatic  in  showing  that  man  is  surrounded 
with  evil  spirits,  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  tempt,  to  seduce,  to 
mislead,  and  to  vex  him.  The  blessed  Reichhelm,  Abbot  of 
Schongau,  about  1270,  had  received  from  God  the  gift  of  being 


•  Minuc.  Felic.  loc.  cit— Terlull.  ApoK  adv,  OeDtes  c  23.— Lftctant  Divin. 
lastlL  T.  23.— Tcslam.  XII.  Patriarcli.  i.  2-3. — AugUBtin.  de  Dtvin.  DsBmon.  c. 
3,  4,  5,  6  ;  de  Civ.  Dei  rv.  23,  xxi.  10  ;  Enarrat.  in  Psalm.  CI,  63— Isidor.  Uia- 
polons.  Lib.  do  Ord.  Crcatur.  c.  8. 
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able  to  discern  the  aerial  bodies  of  these  creatures,  and  often  saTV 
them  as  a  thick  dost,  or  as  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  or  as  thickly  fall- 
ing rain.  He  describes  their  numbers  as  so  great  tliat  the  atmos- 
phere is  merely  a  crowd  of  them ;  all  material  sounds,  water  fall- 
ing, stones  clashing,  winds  blowing,  are  their  voices.  Sometimes 
they  would  materialize  as  a  woman  to  tempt  him,  or  as  a  huge  cat 
or  a  bear  to  terrify  him,  but  their  efforts  were  mostly  directed  to 
diverting  the  thoughts  from  pious  duties  and  contemplation^,  and 
to  inciting  to  evil  passions,  which  they  could  well  do,  as  an  innu- 
merable army  was  assigned  to  each  individual  man.  These  ene- 
mies of  man  were  eyer  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  every 
unguarded  thought  or  act.  Sprenger  tells  us  that  if  an  impatient 
husband  says  to  a  pregnant  w^ife, "  Devil  take  you,"  the  child 
will  be  subject  to  Satan ;  such  ciiildren,  he  says,  are  often  seen ; 
five  nurses  will  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of  one,  and  yet  they  are 
miserably  emaciated,  while  their  weight  is  great.  Thus  man  was 
at  all  times  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  supernatural  enemiesj  strir- 
ing  to  lead  him  to  sin,  to  torture  his  body  with  disease*  or  to  afflict 
him  with  material  damage.  We  cannot  understand  the  motives 
and  acts  of  our  forefathers  unless  we  take  into  consideration  the 
mental  condition  engendered  by  tlie  consciousness  of  this  daily 
and  hourly  personal  conflict  with  Satan,* 

It  is  true  that  all  demons  were  not  equally  malignant.  The 
converted  Barbarians  of  Europe  could  not  wholly  give  up  their 
belief  in  helpful  spirits,  and  as  Christianity  classe<l  them  all  as 
devils,  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  explanation  by  suggesting  that 
their  characters  varied  with  the  amount  of  pride  and  envy  of  God 
which  they  entertained  before  the  faU.  Those  who  merely  fol- 
lowed their  companions  and  have  repented  are  not  always  mali- 


•  Origen.  sup.  Jesu  Nave  Homil.  it.  6,  6.— Iron.  Cftmolens,  Dccret.  xi.  106. 
— PselU  do  Opcrat.  Dsnnon.  Dial.— Gregor.  PP.  L  DiaL  i.  4. — Cceaar.  lleisterb. 
Dial.  Dist  it.,  t.,  xt.  17,  xii.  6— B.  Richalmi  Lib.  de  Insid.  DflBinon.  (Pez  The- 
fiour.  Anecd.  I.  u.  376).— 3.  Hildegardae  Epist.  07  (Harteoe  Ampl.  CoU.  II.  UOO), 
—Mall.  Maleficor.  P.  n.  Q.  1,  c.  3. 

It  was  not  every  one  who,  like  St.  Francis,  when  demons  were  threatening  to 
torment  him,  could  coolly  welcome  them,  saying  that  bis  body  was  his  worst 
onomy,  and  that  they  were  free  to  do  with  it  whatever  Christ  would  permit — a 
view  of  the  case  which  so  abashed  them  that  they  incontinently  departed. — 
Araoni,  Lcgcnda  S.  Francisci,  Append,  c.  liii 
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cioos.  Csesarius  tells  as  of  one  who  faithfully  served  a  knight  for 
a  long  while,  saved  him  from  his  enemies,  and  cured  his  wife  of  a 
mortal  iUness  by  fetching  from  Arabia  lion's  milk  with  which  to 
anoint  her.  This  aroused  the  knight's  suspicions,  and  the  demon 
confessed,  explaining  that  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  to  be 
with  the  children  of  men.  Fearing  to  retain  such  a  servitor,  the 
knight  dismissed  him,  offering  half  of  his  possessions  as  a  reward, 
but  the  demon  would  accept  only  five  sous,  and  these  he  returned, 
asking  the  knight  to  purchase  with  them  a  bell  and  hang  it  on  a 
certain  desolate  church,  that  the  faithful  might  becalle*!  to  divine 
service  on  Sundays.  Froissart's  pictiu-esquo  narrative  is  well  known 
of  the  demon  Orton,  who  served  the  Siear  de  Corasse  out  of  pure 
love,  bringing  to  him  every  night  tidings  of  events  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  finally  abandoning  him  in  consequence  of  his 
imprudent  demand  to  see  his  nocturnal  visitor.  Froissart  himself 
was  at  Ortais  in  1385>when  the  Count  of  Foix  miraculously  hod 
news  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aljubarotta  in  Portugal  tlie  day 
after  it  occurred,  and  the  courtiers  explained  that  he  heard  of  it 
through  the  Sieur  de  Corasse.  Thus,  for  good  or  for  e\il,  the  bar- 
riers which  divide<l  the  material  from  the  spiritual  world  were 
slight,  and  intercourse  between  them  was  too  irequent  to  excite 
incredulity.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  facility  of  intercourse  should  encour- 
age beUef  in  the  Incubi  and  Succubi  who  play  so  large  a  part  in 
mediaeval  sorcery,  for  such  a  belief  has  belonged  to  superstition  in 
all  ages.  The  Akkads  had  their  Gelal  and  Kiel-Gelal,  the  Assyr- 
ians their  Lil  and  Lilit,  and  the  Gauls  their  Diisii,  lustful  spirits  of 
either  sex  who  gratified  their  passions  with  men  and  women,  while 
the  "Welsh  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  show  the  continuance  of 
the  belief  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  Egyptians  drew  a  distinc- 
tion and  admitted  of  Incubi  but  not  of  Succubi.  The  Jews  ac- 
cepted the  text  concerning  the  sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men 
(Gen.  VI.  1)  as  proving  that  fruitful  intercourse  could  oc^cur  be- 
tween spiritual  and  human  beings,  and  they  had  their  legends  of 
the  evil  spirit  Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  who  bore  to  him  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  demons.  The  anthropomorphic  mythol- 
ogy and  hero-worship  of  Greece  consisted  of  little  else,  and  the 


■  Ctesar.  Hcistcrb.  in.  20,  v.  9,  10,  S5,  89.— Froiaaart,  m. 
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name  of  Satyr  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  simpler  and  purer 
Latin  pantheon  had  yet  its  Sylrans  and  Fauns,  who,  as  St.  Aagus- 
tin  tells  U8,  '*are  commonly  i^llod  Incuhi,"  The  medical  fjicnlty 
in  vain  ex])lainod  tlie  belief  by  Ephialtea  or  nif^htmare,  and  reo- 
ommended  for  it  belladonna  rather  than  exorcisms.  Though  St. 
Aagustin,  who  di<l  so  much  to  transmit  pagan  superstitions  to  sno- 
ceeding  ages,  hesitates  to  l>elievo  in  the  possibility  of  such  powers 
on  the  part  of  iUH'ial  spirits,  even  he  dares  not  deny  it,  and  though 
sChrysostom  ridiculed  it,  other  authorities  accepted  it  aa  a  matter 
Vof  course.  Thus  it  came  to  be  received  as  a  truth  which  few 
thought  of  disputing.  In  1249  an  incubus  child  was  bom  on  the 
Welsh  marches,  which  in  half  a  year  had  a  full  set  of  teeth  and  the 
stature  of  a  A'outh  of  seventeen,  while  the  mother  wasted  away  and 
dictl.  The  belief  grew  still  more  definite  as  perfected  processes  of 
trial  enabled  judges  to  extort  from  their  victims  whatever  oonfeft-^l 
sions  they  desired,  such  as  that  of  Angele  de  la  Bartbe,  who,  in  the 
Toulousain  in  1275,  admitted  that  she  ha<l  habitual  intercourse 
with  Satan,  to  whom,  seven  years  before,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-three, 
she  had  borne  a  son — a  monster  vnth  a  wolfs  head  and  a  serpent's 
tail,  which  she  fed  for  two  3'eiirs  on  the  fiesh  of  year-old  babies 
whom  she  stole  by  night,  after  which  it  di8ap|)eai'ed  ;  or  thoao  of 
the  witches  of  Arras,  in  1460,  who  were  brought  to  confesB  that 
their  demon  lovers  wore  the  shaj^es  of  hares,  or  foxes,  or  bulls. 
Innocent  VIII.  asserts  the  existence  of  such  connections  in  tlie 
mo6t  positive  manner,  and  Silvester  Priorias  declares  that  to 
deny  it  is  both  unorthodox  and  unphilosophical,  and  could  only 
be  prompted  by  sheer  wantonness.* 

Liaisons  of  this  kind  would  be  entered  into  with  demons,  and 


•  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  Mogic  chez  les  Chaldfiena,  p.  30. — Platarcli,  vii.  Namff. 
rv. — Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  t.  3. — Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei  m.  fl  \  xv.  23. — Gualt. 
Mapcs  de  Nugis  Curioliam  Dist  n.  c.  ii.,  xii.,  xiii. — Paul,  jEginet.  Instit.  Med. 
in.  15. — Chrysost.  HotniL  in  Gcno«im  xxii.,  No.  2. — Clem.  Aleiand.  Strotnftt. 
Libb.  m.,  v.  (Ed.  Sylbarg.  pp.  450,  550).— Tertull.  Apol.  odv.  Gcntes,  c.  xxii. ;  De 
Came  Chriati  c.  vi.,  xiv.— Hincmar.  de  Divert.  Lotliar.  Intcrrog.  xv. — Ombcrt. 
Noviogent.  de  Vita  sua  Lib.  in.  c.  19, — Ctesar.  Heistcrb.  m.  8,  11,  18. — G<;i 
TilbericD.  Otin  Imp.  DccisL  in.  c.  86.— 5Iatt.  Paris,  ann.  IWU  (p.  614).— Chroi 
Bardin.  (Vuissettc,  IV.  Pr.  5). — MCmoires  de  Jacques  Du  Clcrcq,  Liv.  rr.  c.  8.— 
Xnnoc.  PP.  Via.  Bull.  SummU  d^iOtranUs,  3  Dec.  US4.— Silr.  Prieriat  de  Stri- 
giuiiignr.  Lib.  x.  c.  2 ;  Lib.  H.  c.  8. 
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would  be  maintained  mth  the  utmost  fidelity  on  both  sides  for 
tliirty  or  forty  years ;  and  the  connection  thus  established  was 
proof  against  all  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  exorciser,  Alvaro  Pela)'©/ 
i^latos  that  in  a  nunnery  under  his  direction  it  prevailed  among 
the  nuns,  and  he  was  utterly  powerless  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
fact,  it  was  peculiarly  frequent  in  such  pious  establishments.  As 
a  special  crime  it  grow  to  have  a  special  name,  and  was  known 
iimong  canonists  and  casuists  as  Demoniality ;  and  Sprenger,  whose 
authority  in  such  matters  is  supreme,  assures  as  that  to  its  at- 
tractiveness was  due  the  alarming  development  of  witchcraft  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  few  who,  like  Ulric  Mohtoris,  while 
admitting  the  existence  of  Incubi,  denied  to  them  the  power  of 
procreation,  were  silenced  by  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  explained  how,  by  acting  alternately  as  Succubus  and  Incu- 
bus, the  demon  could  accomplish  the  object,  and  by  the  indubitable 
facts  that  the  Huns  were  sprung  from  demons,  and  that  an  island 
in  Egyj)t,  or,  as  some  said,  Cji^rus,  was  peopled  wholly  by  descend- 
ants of  Incubi,  to  say  nothing  of  the  popular  legend  which  attrib- 
uted such  paternity  to  the  prophet  and  enchanter,  Merlin.  Into 
the  physiological  speculations  by  which  these  possibilities  were 
proved,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  enter.  There  is  nothing  fouler 
in  all  literature  than  the  stories  and  illustrative  examples  by  which 
these  theories  were  supported.* 

As  Satan's  principal  object  in  his  warfare  with  God  was  to 
seduce  human  souls  from  their  di\ino  allegiance,  ho  was  ever  ready 
with  whatever  temptation  seemetl  most  likely  to  effect  his  puqx)se. 
Some  were  to  be  won  by  jihysical  indulgence  such  as  that  just 
alluded  to;  others  by  conferring  on  them  powers  enabling  them 
apparently  to  forecast  the  future,  to  discover  hidden  things,  to 
gratify  enmity,  and  to  acquire  wealth,  whether  through  forbidden 


•  Gianfrancosco  Pico  deUa  Mirandola,  La  Strega,  MUano^  1804,  p.  80.— Thoma 
Cantimprateng.  Bonum  universale,  Lib.  ii.  c.  53.— Alvar.  Pelag.  de  Planet.  Ecclea, 
Lib.  II.  Art.  xW,  No.  102. — Prieriatis  de  Strigimagar.  u.  iii.,  x'i. — Sinistrari  Ua 
DamoniaUtatc  No.  1-3.— Mall.  Maleficar,  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c.  4-8;  P.  n.  Q.  il  c.  1.— 
Ulric.  llolitor.  Dial,  de  Python.  MuUeribus  ConcluB.  v, — Th.  Aquin.  Summ.  i. 
IL  Art.  iii.  No.  (J. — Nider  Formica':.  Lib.  v.  c.  \x.,  x. — Guill.  Arvern.  Episc.  Paris. 
de  Universe  (Wrigbt,  Proceeding  again&t  Uaroc  Alice  Kyteler,  Camden  Soc.  p. 
xxxviti.).— VilleumrquO,  MyrdliinD,  ou  rEncbanteur  Merlin,  p.  U. — Alonso  de 
Spina,  Fortalicium  Fidei,  Ed.  U94,  fol.  282. 
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arts  or  by  the  services  of  a  familiar  demon  subject  to  tbcir  orders. 
As  the  m^gh^  in  receiving  baptism  renounoc<l  the  devil,  his 
pomps  and  his  angels,*  it  was  necessary  for  the  Christian  who 
desirtxl  the  aid  of  Satan  to  renounce  Gml.  Moreover,  as  Satan 
when  he  tempted  Christ  offered  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in 
return  for  adoration — ''  If  thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me  all  shall 
be  thine"  (Luke  rv.  7) — there  naturally  arose  the  i<lea  that  to  ob- 
tain this  aid  it  was  necessary  to  render  allegiance  to  the  princes 
of  hell.  Thence  came  the  idea,  so  fruitful  in  .the  development  of 
sorcery,  of  compacts  with  Satan  by  which  sorcerers  became  his 
jlayes^inding  themselves  to  do  all  the  evil  they  could  encompass 
and  to  win  over  as  many  converts  as  they  could  to  follow  their 
example.  Thus  the  sorcerer  or  witch  was  an  enemy  of  all  the 
human  mcc  as  well  as  of  Goil,  the  most  efficient  agent  of  hell  in 
its  sempiternal  conflict  with  heaven,  llis  destruction,  by  any 
method,  was  therefore  tlie  plainest  duty  of  man. 

This  was  the  perfected  theory  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  by 
which  the  gentile  superstitions  inherited  and  adopted  from  all 
sides  were  titted  into  the  Christian  dispensation  and  formed  part 
of  its  accepted  creed.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  which  records 
have  reached  ns  there  have  been  practitioners  of  magic  who  were 
credited  with  the  ability  of  controlling  the  spirit  world,  of  divin- 
ing the  future,  and  of  interfering  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature.  When  this  was  accomplished  by  the  ritual  of  an  estab- 
lished religion  it  was  praiseworthy,  like  the  augural  and  oracular 
divination  of  classic  times,  or  the  exorcism  of  spirits,  the  excom- 
munication of  caterpillars,  and  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by 
relics  or  pilgrimages  to  noted  shrines.  When  it  worked  through, 
the  invocation  of  hostile  deities,  or  of  a  religion  which  had  been 
superseded,  it  was  blameworthy  and  forbidden.  The  Yatudhana, 
or  sorcerer  of  the  Vedas,  doubtless  sought  his  ends  through  tlie 
invocation  of  the  liakshasus  and  other  dethroned  divinities  of  the 
conqxiered  Dasyu.  His  powers  were  virtually  the  same  as  those 
of  the  meiliajval  sorcerer:  with  his  yattt,,  or  magic,  he  could  en- 
compass the  death  of  his  enemies  or  destroy  their  harvests  and 
their  herds;  his  kriiya^  or  charmed  images  and  other  objects,  had 
an  evil  influence  which  could  only  bo^  overcome  by  discovering 
i, 


*  Tertull.  de  Corona  c.  iilV. 
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and  removing  them,  exactly  as  ^Ye  find  it  in  the  Europe  of  the  fif* 
teenth  century ;  while  the  counter-charms  and  imprecations  em- 
ployed against  him  show  that  there  was  virtually  no  difference  be- 
tween sacred  and  prohibited  magic*  The  sjime  lesson  is  taught  by 
)w  tradition,  which  admitted  that  wondere  could  be  wrought 
by  tlie  Efohim  acherim,  or  "other  gods,*-'  as  instanced  in  the  contest 
between  Moses  and  the  Chakamim,  or  wise  men  of  Egypt.  The 
Talmudists  inform  us  that  when  he  changed  his  rod  into  a  sequent 
Pharaoh  langlie<l  at  him  for  parading  such  tricks  in  a  land  full  of 
magicians,  and  sent  for  some  little  children  who  readily  performed 
the  same  feat,  but  the  failure  of  Jannes  and  Jarabrea  to  cope  vdth 
him  when  he  came  to  the  plague  of  the  lice  was  because  their  art 
would  not  extend  to  the  imitation  of  things  smaller  than  a  barley- 
The  connection  between  their  magic  and  the  worship  of 
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false  gods  is  seen  in  the  legend  that  it  was  Jannes  and  Jambres 
who  fabricated  for  Aaron  the  golden  calf.  A  similar  indication  is 
seen  in  the  Samaritan  tradition  that  the  falling  awaj'  of  the  He- 
brews from  the  ancient  faith  was  explicable  by  the  magic  arts  of 
Eli  and  Samuel,  who  studied  them  in  the  l>ooks  of  Bahuim,  gain- 
ing thereby  wealth  and  power,  and  seducing  the  ])euplo  from  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.f 

How  great  waa  the  impression  pnxluced  on  the  surrounding 
nations  by  the  powers  of  the  Eg^'ptian  Chakamim  is  shown  by 
the  later  Jews,  who,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  Magi  and  Chaldeans,  yet  declahxl  that  of  the  ten  j)ortion8  of 
magic  bestowed  upon  the  eartli,  nine  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Egj^it. 
That  kingdom  therefore  furnishes  naturally  enough  the  oldest 
record  of  a  trial  for  sorcery,  occurring  about  1300  b.c,  showing  that 
the  use  of  magic  was  not  regarded  as  criminal  of  itself,  but  only 
when  employed  by  an  unauthorized  person  for  wrongful  ends. 


•  Rig  Veda  V.  vm  ir.  15,  Id,  24  andwig'a  Rig  Veda,  Prag,  1876-6.  IL  879, 
in.  345).— Atharva  Veda  it.  27,  m.  6,  it.  18,  v.  14,  vi.  87,  75  (GriU,  Huadert 
Lic'dtir  <lcs  AUiarva  Vcdu,  TUbiugco,  1870). 

t  Polano,  Selections  from  the  Talmud,  pp.  174,  176. — Aagustin.  de  Trinitata 
Lib.  in.  c  8,  9.— Targum  of  Palestioe  on  Exod.  i.;  vii.  11;  Numb.  xxii.  22. — Fa- 
bricli  Cod.  Psoudcpig.  Vet.  Testam.  I.  813  ;  U.  106.— Chron.  Samaritan.  xU..  xliii. 

Curioual;  cnougli,  the  fame  as  magicians  of  Moses  and  ol  his  opponents  was 
preserved  together.  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxx.  2)  attributes  the  founding  of  what  he 
Callfl  the  secood  sctiool  of  magic  to  '*  Moses  and  Jannes  and  Lolapea.*'  -uti 
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The  proceedings  in  the  case  recite  that  a  certain  Fenhaiben,  a  farm 
suiwrintendent  of  cattle,  when  passing  by  chance  the  Khen,  or 
hall  in  the  ro3^al  palace  where  the  rolls  of  mystic  lore  were  kept, 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  obtain  access  to  their  secrets  for  his 
personal  advantage.  Procuring  the  assistance  of  a  worker  in  stone 
named  Atirrna,  he  penetrateti  into  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  Khen 
and  secured  a  book  of  dangerous  formulas  belonging  to  his  master, 
Eameses  III.  Mastering  tlieir  use,  he  soon  was  able  to  perform 
all  the  feats  of  the  doctors  of  mysteries.  He  composed  charms 
which,  when  carried  into  the  royal  palace,  corrupted  the  concubines 
of  the  Pharaoh ;  he  caused  hatred  between  men,  fascinated  or  tor- 
mented them,  paralyzed  their  limbs,  and  in  short,  as  the  report  of 
the  tribunal  states,  "  He  sought  and  found  the  real  way  to  execute 
all  the  abominations  and  all  the  wickedness  that  his  heart  con- 
ceive<l,  and  he  perfonnetl  them,  with  other  great  crimes,  the  hor- 
ror of  every  god  and  goddess.  Consequently  he  has  endured  the 
great  punishment,  even  unto  death,  which  the  divine  writings  say 
that  he  merited."* 

Hebrew  belief,  which  necessarily  served  as  a  standard  for  or- 
thodox CJhristianity,  <lrew  from  these  various  sources  an  ample 
store  of  magic  practitioners.  There  was  the  At^  or  charmer;  the 
Asshaph^  Kanshaph^  Mt'kassheph^  the  enchanter  or  sorcerer;  the 
Koaem^  or  diviner ;  the  Ohy  Shoel  Obf  Baal  Oh,  the  consulter  with 
eril  spirits,  or  necromancer  (the  Witch  of  Endor  was  a  Baalaih 
Oh) ;  the  Chober  Chaber,  or  worker  with  spells  and  ligatures ;  the 
Dore^h  el  Ilammathlm^  or  consulter  with  the  dead;  the  Meontm,  or 
augur,  divining  by  the  drift  of  clouds  or  voices  of  birds — the  *"  ob- 
server of  times "  of  the  A.  V. ;  the  Msnaches/iy  or  augm*  by  en- 
chantments; the  Jiddoni,  or  wizard;  the  Chalam^  or  sage;  the 
Chartom^  or  hierogranimiitist ;  the  Mah^iin.^  or  mutterers  of  spells ; 
and  in  later  times  there  were  the  Ista-ginen,  or  astrologer ;  the 
Charorly  or  soothsayer;  the  Magush^  Amgoshy  or  enchanter;  the 
Jiaien,  or  magus ;  the  Negldu^  or  necromancer ;  and  the  PiOiorii^ 
inspired  by  evd  s])irits.  There  was  here  an  ample  ^d  in  which 
Christian  superstition  could  go  astray. 

Greece  contributed  her  share,  although  of  strictly  Goelic  magic 


*  Talmud  Babli,  Kiddusbin,  fol.  49  h  (WftgcnseiUi  Soto,  pp.  603-^).— Tho- 
ttisscD,  Droit  Crixninel  dcs  Ancleos,  IL  %%%  sqq. 
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— the  invocation  of  malignant  Hpirits  or  the  use  of  illicit  means 
for  wrongful  ends — there  was  little  need,  in  a  religion  of  which 
the  deities,  great  and  small,  were  subject  to  all  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  inflict  on  man  the  direst 
calamities  to  gratify  their  love  or  their  spleen  or  their  cajirice,  and 
oould  be  purchased  by  a  prayer  or  a  sacrifice  to  exercise  their  om- 
nipotence irrespective  of  justice  or  morality.  In  such  a  religion 
the  priest  exercises  the  functions  Avhich  in  purer  faiths  are  rele- 
gated to  the  sorcerer.  Tot  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  Zetheus  and  Amphion,  of  Oqiheus  and  Pythagoras,  of 
Epimenides,  Enipedocles,  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  to  show  that 
both  tradition  and  history  taught  the  existence  and  power  of 
thaumaturgy  and  theurgy.*  This  theurgy  was  develo|>ed  to  its 
fullest  extent  in  the  mar\'els  related  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  thus 
directly  influencing  Christian  thought,  which  necessarily  ascribed 
its  miracles  to  the  invocations  of  demons.f  Yet  by  the  side  of  all 
this  there  was  no  lack  of  Goetic  magic,  such  as  the  legends  attrib- 
ute to  the  Cretan  Dactyls  or  Curetes,  to  the  Telchines,  to  Medea, 
and  to  Circe4  This  is  said  to  have  received  a  powerful  impetus 
in  the  Medic  wars,  when  the  Magian  Osthanes,  who  accompanied 
Xerxes,  scattered  the  seeils  of  his  unholy  lore  throughout  Greece. 
Plato  speaks  with  the  strongest  reprobation  of  the  venal  sorcerers 
who  hire  themselves  at  slender  wages  to  those  desirous  of  de- 
stroying enemies  with  magic  arts  and  incantations,  ligatui'cs,  and 
the  figurines,  or  waxen  images,  which  have  always  been  one  of 
the  favorite  resources  of  mahgnant  magic,  and  which  in  Greece 
wrouglit  their  evil  work  by  being  set  up  in  the  cross-roads,  or  af- 
fixed to  the  door  of  the  victim  or  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 
Philtres,  or  love-potions,  which  would  excite  or  arrest  love  at  will 


*  nesiod.  Frag.  202.— Phcrecyd.  Frag.  103, 102^.— Pansan.  vi.  xx.;  rx.  rviU., 
XXX.— Apollodor.  I.  ix.  25.— Plut  de  Deft'ctu.  Ornc.  13;  de  Pythiai  Orac.  12.— 
Diog.  Laert.  viii.  ii.  4;  viii.  20.— Iambi.  Vit.  Pythag.  134-5,  233.— Philost.  Vit 
Apollon.  paaalm.T— iEI.  tdxmprid.  Alex,  Sever,  xxii.— Flav.  Vopisc,  Aurclian. 
xxiv. — Ccdren.  Hist.  Conipend.  aub  Claud,  et  Domit 

t  Pori>hyr.  de  Abstiuont.  n.  41,  6«-3.— Marini  Vit.  Procli  23,  26-8.— Damas- 
cii  Vit.  Uidori  107,  110,  120.— Porphyr.  Vit.  Plotini  10,  11. 

X  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argonaut.  I.  1128-31.— Pherccyd.  Frag.  7.— Diod.  Sicnl  T. 
35-6.— Ovid.  Mctam.  vn.  805-7.— Buidas  s.  v.  TiXxTwc*— Strnbon.  X.— Odysa.  x. 
211-^306. 
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were  among  their  ordinary  resources.  Even  the  triform  Hecate 
was  subject  to  their  spells;  they  could  arrest  the  course  of  nature 
and  bring  the  moon  to  earth.  The  fearfal  rites  which  BU]>erstltioQ 
attributed  to  these  sorcerers  are  indicated  in  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  A|>ollonius  of  Tyana  when  tried  before  Domitian 
-i— that  of  sacrificing  a  child.* 

In  Home  the  gods  of  the  nether  world  furnished  a  link  between 
the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  priest  and  the  incantations  of  the 
sorcerer j  for  while  they  were  objects  of  worship  to  the  pious,  they-t 
were  also  the  customary  sources  of  the  magician"'8  fwwer.  Lucan's 
terrible  witch^  Erichtho,  is  a  favorite  with  Erebus;  she  wanders 
among  tombs  from  which  she  draws  their  shades;  she  works  h» 
spells  with  funeral-torches  and  with  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the 
dead;  her  incantations  are  Stygian;  gluing  lier  lips  to  those  of  a 
dying  man,  she  sends  her  dire  messages  to  the  undor-worUI.  Hor- 
ace's Canidia  and  Sagana  seek  their  iX)wer*at  the  same  source,  and 
the  description  of  their  liidcous  doings  bears  a  curious  resemblance 
to  much  that  sixteen  centuries  later  occupied  the  attention  of  half 
the  courts  in  Christendom.  It  is  the  same  throughout  all  the  al- 
lusions to  Latin  sorcery — the  deities  invoked  are  infernal,  and  the 
rites  are  celebrated  at  night. f  The  identity  of  the  means  em- 
ployed with  those  of  modern  sorcery  is  perfect.  When  Germauicus 
Ca*sar,  the  idol  of  the  empire,  was  doomed  by  the  secret  jealousy 
of  Tiberius ;  M'hen  his  subonlinate  in  command  of  the  East,  Cneiua 
Piso,  was  commissioned  to  make  way  with  him,  and  Germanicus 
was  stricken  with  mortal  illness,  it  rea^ls  like  a  passage  in  Gril- 
landus  or  Delrio  to  see  that  his  friends,  suspecting  Piso's  enmity, 
dug  from  the  gi'ound  and  the  walls  of  his  house  the  objects  placed^ 
there  to  effect  his  destruction — fragments  of  human  bodies,  half- 
burned  ashes  smeared  with  corruption,  leaden  plates  inscril>ed 
with  his  name,  charms,  and  other  accurseil  things,  by  which,  saya 
Tacitus,  it  is  behoved  that  souls  may  be  dedicated  to  the  infernal 
gods.    The  ordinary  feats  of  the  witch  could  be  more  easily  per- 


•  Plin.  N.  H.  XXX.  ii.— Platen,  de  Repub.  n. ;  do  "Legg.  l  ;  ix,  (Ed.  Astian,  IV, 
80;  VL  68,  348-50).— Luciani  Philopseud.  14.— Philoat.  Vit.  Apollon.  v^^.  5. 

t  Ovid.  Fastor.  u.  571-83.— Lucftn.  Pharanl.  vr.  507-28,  534-7,  507-0,  766.— 
Appul  dc  Magia  Omt.  pp.  87,  62-4  (Ed.  Bipont).— Horat.  Sat  i.  vuL;  Epod.  v. 
— Fetron.  Arb.  Salyr. — PauU  Scntt.  Rcceptt.  v.  xxxiiL  15. 
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formed.  A  Bimple  incantation  woald  blight  the  harvest  or  dry 
the  running  fountain,  would  destroy  the  acorn  on  the  oak  and  the 
ripening  fruit  on  the  bough.  The  figurine,  or  waxen  image,  of  the 
person  to  be  assailed,  familiar  to  Hindu,  Egyptian,  and  Greek 
sorcery,  assumes  in  Home  the  shape  in  which  we  find  it  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  victim  was  traced  on  it 
in  letters  of  red  wax.  If  a  mortal  disease  was  to  bo  induced  in 
any  organ,  a  needle  was  thrust  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
^image;  or  if  he  was  to  waste  away  in  an  incurable  malatly,  it  was 
malted  with  incantations  at  a  fire.  The  victim  could  moreover  be 
transformed  into  a  beast — a  foat  which  St.  Augustin  endeavors  to 
explain  by  damonic  delusion.*  It  is  observable  that  the  terrible 
magician  is  almost  al  ways  an  old  woman — t  he  sa<ja^  strix,  or  volatica 
— the  wise-woman  or  nocturnal  binl  or  night-fiyer — correspond- 
ing precisely  with  the  hag  who  in  mediaeval  Europe  almost  mo- 
nopolized sorcery.  But  the  male  sorcerer,  like  his  modem  de- 
scendant, hatl  the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  a  wolf,  and 
was  thus  the  prototype  of  the  wer-wolves,  or  loups-garoitXy  who 
form  so  picturesque  a  feature  in  the  history  of  witchcraft.f 

The  philtres,  charms,  and  ligatures  for  exciting  desire  or  pre- 
venting its  fruition,  or  for  arousing  hatred,  which  meet  us  at 
every  step  in  modem  sorcery,  wore  equally  prevalent  in  that  of 
Borne.  The  virtual  insanity  of  Caligula  was  attributed  to  power- 
ful drugs  administered  to  him  in  a  love-potion  by  Caesonia,  whom 
hb  married  after  the  death  of  his  sister  and  concubine  Drusilla, 
and  so  firm  was  the  conviction  of  this  that  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated she  was  likewise  put  to  death  for  having  thus  brought  the 
'greatest  calamities  on  the  republic.  That  such  a  man  as  Marcus 
Aurelius  could  be  supposed  to  have  caused  his  wife  Faustina  to 
bathe  in  the  blood  of  the  luckless  gladiator  who  was  the  object  of 
her  allections  before  seeking  his  own  embraces,  while  doubtless  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  character  of  his  son  Commodus,  shows 
the  profound  belief  accorded  to  such  arts.  Appuleius  found  this 
to  his  cost  when  he  was  tried  for  his  life  on  the  charge  of  having 

•  Tacit.  Annal.  n.  69;  in.  IS.— Sncton.  Calig.  8.— Ovid.  Amor,  lu,  vii.  20-34 ; 
Horoid.  vi.  90-2.— Ilorat  Sat.  i.  viii.  29-32,42-3.— Aagust.  do  Civ.  Del  xviii.  18. 

t  Festus  a.  v.  Strigje, — Yirj?.  Eclog.  vm.  07. — August,  de  Civ.  Dei  xvui.  17. 
— Paul  £ginot.  Instit,  Medic,  ixc.  16. — GcrvaA.  Tilbericns.  Otia  Imperial.  Decis. 
m.  c.  120.— Cf.  VolstiDga  Saga  v.,  vm. 
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by  incantations  and  sorcery  secured  the  affections  of  his  bride 
Pudentilia,  a  woman  of  mature  age  who  had  been  fourteen  years 
a  widow.  Had  the  court,  like  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  enjoyed 
the  infallible  resource  of  torture,  he  would  readily  have  been  forced 
to  confession,  with  the  attendant  death-penalty ;  but  as  there  was 
no  charge  of  treason  involved,  he  was  free  to  disculpate  himself 
by  evidence  and  argument,  and  he  escaped.* 

The  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  in  fact,  were  traditionally 
directed  against  all  practitioners  of  magic.  The  surviving  frag- 
ments of  the  Decemviral  legislation  show  that  this  dated  from  aa 
early  period  of  the  republic.  With  the  spread  of  the  Roman  coi 
quests,  the  introduction  of  Orientalized  Hellenism  was  followed  by 
the  magic  of  the  East,  more  imposing  than  the  homelier  native 
practices,  arousing  the  liveliest  fear  aud  indignation.  In  18^  b,  c. 
the  praetor  L.  Naevius  was  detaijied  for  four  months  from  proceed- 
ing to  his  province  of  Sanlinia,  by  the  duty  assigned  to  him  of 
prosecuting  eases  of  sorcery.  A  large  portion  of  these  were  scat- 
tered through  the  suburbicarian  regions;  the  culprits  had  a  short 
shrift,  and  he  manifested  a  diligence  which  Pierre  Cella  or  Bernard 
do  Caux  might  envy,  if  the  account  be  true  that  he  condemned  no 
less  than  two  thousand  sorcerers.  Under  the  empire  decrees  against 
magicians,  astrologers,  and  diviners  were  frequent,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  accusations  of  sorcery  were  brought  against 
prominent  personages  the  charge  would  seem  to  have  been  then, 
as  it  proved  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  one  of  those 
convenient  ones,  easv^  to  make  and  hard  to  disi)rove,  whicli  are 
welcome  in  personal  and  political  intrigue.  Kcro  |>ei'secuted 
magic  with  such  severity  that  he  included  philosophers  among 
magicians,  and  the  cloak  or  distinctive  garment  of  the  philosopher 
was  sufficient  to  bring  its  wearer  before  the  tribunals.  Musonius 
the  Babylonian,  who  ranked  next  to  Apoltonius  of  T^'ana  in  wis- 
dom and  power,  was  incarcerated,  and  would  have  peinshed  as  in- 
tendeil  but  for  the  exceptional  robustness  which  enabletl  him  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  his  prison.    Caracalla  went  even  further  and 


•  Propcrt.  IV.  V.  t8.— Virg.  ^neid.  iv.  513-16.— Plin.  N.  H.  vm.  56.— Lxvii 
xxxix.  11. — Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  iii.  12.— TibuU.  i.  vili.  5-0.— Ovid,  Amor,  in, 
rii  27-83.— Petron.  Arb.  8ttU — JuL  CupitoUa.  Mure.  AuroL  19.— Appui.  de  Msp, 
gia  Or&t. 
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punished  those  who  merely  wore  on  their  necka  amulets  for  the  cure 
of  tertian  and  (|uarUin  fevers.  The  darker  practices  of  magio  were 
repressed  with  relentless  rigor.  To  ]^rform  or  procure  the  per- 
formance of  impious  nocturnal  rites  with  the  object  of  bewitching 
any  one  wajs  punished  with  the  severest  penalties  known  to  the 
Koman  law — crucifixion  or  the  beasts.  For  immolating  a  man  or 
offering  liuman  blood  in  sacrifices  the  penalty  was  simple  death  or 
the  beasts,  according  to  the  station  of  the  offender.  Accomplices 
in  magic  pmctices  were  subjected  to  crucifixion  or  the  beasts, 
while  magicians  themselves  were  bumetl  alive.  The  knowledge 
of  the  art  was  forbidden  as  well  as  its  exercise ;  all  books  of 
magic  were  to  be  burned,  and  their  owners  subjected  to  deporta- 
tion or  capital  punisliment,  acconhng  to  their  rank.  When  the 
cross  became  the  emblem  of  salvation,  it  of  course  passed  out  of 
use  as  an  instrument  of  punishment ;  with  the  abolition  of  the 
arena  the  beasts  were*  no  longer  available ;  but  the  fagot  and 
stake  remaineil,  and  for  long  centuries  continued  to  be  the  punish- 
ment for  more  or  less  harmless  impt>sLor3.*^ 

With  the  triumph  of  Christianity  the  circle  of  forbidden  prac- 
tices was  enormously  enlarged.  A  new  sacred  magic  was  intro- 
duced which  sui>ersoded  and  condemno<l  as  sorcer}'^  and  demon- 
worship  a  vast  array  of  observances  and  beliefs,  which  had  become 
an  integral  and  almost  ineradicable  part  of  popular  life.  The 
struggle  between  the  rival  thaumaturgies  is  indicated  already  in 
Tcrtullian*s  complaint,  that  when  in  droughts  tlie  Christians  by 
prayers  and  mortifications  had  extorteil  rain  fi-om  God,  the  credit 
was  given  to  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Jove;  he  challenges  the 
pagans  to  bring  before  their  own  tribunals  a  demoniac,  when  a 
Christian  will  force  the  possessing  spirit  to  confess  himself  a 
demon.  The  triumph  of  the  new  system  was  typified  in  the 
encounter  between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  when  the  flight 
through  the  air  of  the  heathen  theurgist  was  arrested  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Christian,  and  he  fell  with  a  disastrous  crash,  break- 
ing a  hip-bone  and  both  heels.    If,  os  conjectured  by  some  modem 


•  Legg.  HL  Tabal.  Tab.  viii.— Sonecae  Quaest.  Natural.  Lib.  iv,  c.  7.— Plin, 
N.  H.  xxTUi.  4.— liv.  xxxix.  41.— Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  32;  rv.  23,  62;  in.  2ft-81. 
— PhUosU  Vit,  ApoUoD.  iv.  35. — Spartiun.  Anton.  Caracall.  5.— Lab.  xLvn.  Dig. 
Tiii.  U.— PbuU  Sententt.  Kcceptt.  t.  xxiii.  X4-18. 
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critics,  Simon  Magus  is  the  Petrine  designation  of  St.  Paul,  the 
partisans  of  the  latter  were  not  behindhand  in  recounting  the  tri- 
umph of  their  leader  over  the  older  thauniaturgists,  for  when  he 
wrought  wonders  at  Epiiesus  and  the  Jewish  conjurers  were  put 
to  shame,  then  "many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts 
brought  their  books  together  and  burned  them  before  all  men; 
and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver.'** 

Still  more  convincing  was  the  incident  which  occurred  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  the  Marcomannic  war  when,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Quadi,  he  was  cut  off  from  water,  so  that  his  army  was  |)eri8hing 
from  thirst.  Though  ho  had  persecuted  the  Christians,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  intervention  of  Christ,  when  a  sudden  tempest  sujv 
plied  the  liomans  abundantly  with  water,  while  the  lightning  slew 
the  Teutons  and  dispersed  tliem,  so  that  they  were  readily  slaugh- 
tered. When,  finally,  the  new  faith  and  the  old  met  in  their  death- 
grapple,  Eusebius  describes  Constantine  as  preparing  for  the  strug- 
gle by  cidJing  around  him  his  most  holy  priests  and  marching  under 
the  shade  of  the  sacred  I^barum.  Licinius  on  his  side  collected 
diviners  juid  Egyptian  prophets  and  magicians.  They  offered  sao- 
rifices  and  eJideavored  to  learn  the  result  from  their  deities. 
Oracles  everywhere  promised  victory;  the  sacrificial  augu rie« 
were  favorable;  the  interpreters  of  dreams  announced  success. 
On  the  eve  of  the  first  battle  Licinius  assembled  his  chief  captains 
in  a  sacred  grove  where  there  were  many  idols,  and  explainetl  to 
them  that  this  was  to  be  the  decisive  test  between  the  gods  of 
their  ancestors  and  the  unknown  deity  of  the  barbarians — if  they 
were  vanquished  it  would  show  that  their  gods  were  dethroned. 
In  the  ensuing  combat  the  cross  bore  down  everything  before  it ; 
the  enemy  fled  when  it  appeared,  and  Constantine  seeing  this  sent 
the  Labarum  as  an  amulet  of  victory,  wherever  his  troops  wero 
sore  bestead,  and  at  once  the  battle  would  be  restored.  Defeat 
only  hardened  the  heart  of  Licinius,  and  again  he  had  recourse  to 
his  magicians.  Constantine,  on  the  other  hand,  arranged  an  oratory 
in  his  camp,  to  which  before  battle  he  would  retire  to  pray  with 
the  men  of  God,  and  then  sallying  forth  would  give  the  signal  for 


•  Tertull.  Apol.  S8, 40. — Conrtitt.  Aposiol.  vi.  9.— Arnob.  adv.  Gentefl  n.  18. 
-Hippol.  Kcfut.  omn.  Heeres.  Lib.  vi.  —Acts  xn.  19. 
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attack,  when  his  troops  would  slay  all  who  dared  to  stand  before 
them.  So  complete  became  the  trust  enjoined  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  invocation  of  God,  that  enthusiasts  denouncetl  it  as  unwoithy 
a  Chi-istian  to  rely  upon  human  prudence  and  sagacity  in  trouble, 
6t.  NlIus  tells  us  that  in  cases  of  sickness  recourse  is  to  be  had  to 
prayer,  rather  than  to  physicians  and  physic ;  and  St.  Augustin,  in 
his  recital  of  miraculous  cures  beyond  the  reach  of  science  to  eifect, 
evidently  regards  the  appeal  to  God  and  the  saints  as  far  more 
trustworthy  than  all  the  resources  of  the  medical  art.* 

It  ^\^as  inevitable  that  the  triumpluint  theurgy  should  set  to 
work  with  remorseless  vigor  to  extirpate  its  fallen  rival,  as  soon 
aa  it  could  fully  control  the  {Kjwers  of  the  State.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  worship  and  propitiation  of  the  pagan  gods  that  \mu 
first  attacked,  as  the  thousand  methods  of  divination  and  devices 
to  avert  evil  which  had  become  ingrained  in  diuly  hfe — oracles 
and  auguries  and  p<^rtent3  and  omens  and  soothsaying.  Their 
efficacy  was  the  work  of  Satan  to  deceive  and  seduce  mankind, 
and  their  use  was  the  direct  or  indirect  invocation  of  demons.  To 
attempt  to  foretell  the  future  in  any  way  was  sorcery,  and  all 
sorcery  vtixb  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  the 
amulets  and  charms,  the  ol>servance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  the  innumerable  trivial  superstitions  which  amused  the  popu- 


•  PauU  Dioc.  Hist.  Miscell.  x.,  ii.— Euseb.  Vit.  Conatnnt.  n.  4-7,  11-13.— S. 
KiU  Capita  parwnetica  No.  61.— S.  August  de  OIt.  Dei  Txn.  8.  Cf.  EvodU  de 
Mirnc.  S.  Stephoni. 

Tlie  Labaruin  of  Constantine  was  tlie  Greek  cross  witli  four  cqaal  arms,  ft 
■ymboi  frequently  seen  on  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  cylinders.  Oppert  attaches  to 
it  the  root  ^3*?,  thus  explaining  the  word  Labanini,  the  deiivation  of  which  boa 
never  been  understood  (Oppert  ct  Menant,  Documents  juridirjucs  dc  rAesyrie, 
Paris,  1877,  p.  209).  The  feticbism  connected  with  the  cross  probably  took  its 
rise  from  the  Labaram.  Marcntius,  wc  are  told,  was  an  anient  adept  in  magic, 
and  relied  upon  it  for  success  against  Constiintine,  who  was  much  alarmed  until 
reassured  by  the  vision  of  the  cross  and  its  starry  inscription,  "/n  hoe  rince^* 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  K.  9;  Vit.  Const,  l  28-31,  30.— Pauli  Diac.  Hist,  Slisccll  Lib, 
XI. — Zonane  Annal.  T.  ni.).  The  melting  of  pagan  superstitions  into  Christian 
is  illustratv'l  by  the  incident  that  when  Constantine  routed  Muxentius  at  the 
Milvian  Bridge  he  was  preceded  in  battle  by  an  armed  cavalier  bearing  a  cross, 
and  at  Adrianople  two  youths  were  seen  who  slaughtered  the  troops  of  Liciuius 
(2iOnane  Annal.  T.  tn.).  The  Christian  annalists  had  no  ditiiculty  in  identifying 
with  angels  of  Qod  those  whom  Pagan  writers  would  designate  as  Castores. 
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lar  imagination.  Zeal  for  the  repression  of  every  species  of  inagio 
was  not  only  stimulated  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  tlio  conflict  with  a  |>ersonal  Satan,  but  by  ol>ecHenco  to  the 
commands  of  God  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  awful  words,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  sutfer  a  witch  {MeJcas%hepha)  to  live  "  have  rung  through 
the  centuries,  and  have  seiTcd  as  a  justification  for  ]>robably  more 
judiciid  slaughter  than  any  other  sentence  in  the  histoi*y  <'f  human 
jurisprudence.  Rabbinical  Judaism  enforced  this  relentlessly  in 
spite  of  the  kindliness  of  the  rabbis  and  their  extreme  indisposi- 
tion to  shed  human  blood.  One  of  the  first  reforms  of  the  Phar- 
isees on  coining  into  power  after  the  persecution  of  Alexander 
Jannai  was  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  penal  code  in  favor  of 
milder  laws.  The  leader  in  the  revolution  was  Simon  ben  Shetach, 
who  in  organizing  the  Sanhedrin  refused  the  presidency  and  con- 
fenced  it  on  Judah  ben  Tabbai.  The  latter  chanced  to  condemn  a 
man  for  false  witness  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  j>ei'son,  though 
the  law  rcquii-ed  two,  when  Simon  reproached  him  as  blocnl-guilty, 
and  he  resigned.  Yet  this  man,  so  scrupulous  about  taking  life, 
had  no  hesitation  in  hanging  at  Ascalon  eighty  witches  in  a  single 
day.  According  to  the  Mishna,  the  Pithom  and  the  Jiddoni  are 
to  be  stoned,  and  false  diviners  and  those  who  read  the  future  in 
the  name  of  idols  are  to  be  hanged,  while  the  Talmud  adds  that 
ho  who  IcaiTis  a  single  word  from  a  Magus  is  to  be  put  to  dojith. 
Christianity  thus  derived  from  Judaism  the  complete  assurance 
that  in  ruthlessly  exterminating  all  thaumaturgy  save  that  of 
its  o^vn  priesthood  it  was  obej-'ing  the  unquestioned  command  of 
God.* 

The  machinery  of  the  Church  was  therefore  early  set  to  work 
to  exhort  and  persuade  the  faithful  against  a  sin  so  unpardon- 
able and  apparently  so  ineradicable ;  and  as  soon  as  it  gathered 
its  prelates  together  in  councils  it  commenced  to  legislate  for  the 
suppiH^ssion  of  such  practices.f    When  it  grew  powerful  enough  to 


•  Cohco,  Lc«  Pharisiena,  I.  811.— Ligbtfooti  Horro  Hebmica?,  Mntt.  xxrv.  S4. — 
Hiabna,  Bnnhcdrin,  vii.  7;  x.  16.— Talmad  Babli,  Sbabbath,  75  a  (Buxtorfi  Loxi- 
COD,  p.  1170). 

t  Minuc.  FcUc.  Octaviuft  (Bib.  Mag.  Pat.  IH  7-8).— Tertull  Apol.  35;  de 
Anima  57.— Actn  89.  Justin,  ct  Cyprian.  (Martene  ThcsAur.  II,  1629).— Constitt. 
Apostol.  II.  06. — LftCtAnt.  Divin.  Inst  il  l7.^-Concil.  Ancyrena.  ann.  314  c  24.^ 
— C.  LaadScenft.  aon.  330  c.  86.— G.  Eliberitan.  circa  824  c.  C. 
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influence  the  head  of  the  State  it  procured  a  series  of  cruel  edicts 
which  doubtless  were  effective  in  destroying  the  remains  of  toler- 
ate<l  ]mganism  as  well  us  in  suppressing  the  special  practices  so 
offensive  in  tiie  eyes  uf  the  orthodox.  It  was  not  difficult  to  com- 
mence with  the  time-honored  practices  of  divination,  for,  altlnjugh 
these  had  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  State,  yet  when  the 
State  was  centred  in  the  person  of  its  master,  any  inquiiy  into 
the  future  of  public  affairs  was  an  inquiry  into  the  fortune  and 
fate  of  the  monarch,  and  no  crime  was  more  jealously  repressed 
and  more  promptly  punished  than  this.  Even  so  warm  an  admirer 
of  ancestral  institutions  aa  Cato  the  Elder  had  long  before  warned 
his  paterfamilias  to  forbid  his  viUiats,  or  farm-steward,  to  consult 
any  haruspex  or  augur.  These  gentry  had  a  way  of  breeding 
trouble,  and  it  boded  no  good  to  the  master  when  the  slaves  were 
over-curious  and  too  well-informed.  In  the  same  spirit  Tiberius 
prohibited  the  secret  consultation  of  haruspices.  Constantino  was 
thus  serving  a  double  purpose  when,  as  early  as  319,  he  threatened 
with  burning  the  haruspex  who  ventured  to  cross  another's  thresh- 
old, even  on  pretext  of  friendship ;  the  man  who  called  him  in 
was  punished  with  confiscation  and  dci)ortation,  and  the  informer 
was  rewartletl.  Priest  and  augur  were  only  to  cclebnito  their  rites 
in  public.  Even  this  was  withdrawn  by  Constantius  in  357;  any 
consultation  with  diviners  was  punishable  with  death,  and  the 
practitioners  themselves,  whether  of  magic  or  augury,  or  the  ex- 
pounding of  dreams,  when  on  trial  were  deprived  of  exemption 
from  torture  and  could  l)e  subjected  to  the  rack  or  the  hooks  to 
extort  confession.*  Under  this  Constantius  organized  an  active 
persecution  throughout  the  East,  in  which  numbers  were  put  to 
death  upon  the  slightest  pretext;  passing  among  the  tombs  at 
night  was  e^^dence  of  necromancy,  and  hanging  a  charm  around 
the  neck  for  the  cure  of  a  tjuartiin  was  proof  of  forbidden  arts. 
The  witch-trials  of  modern  times  were  prefigured  and  anticipated. 
Under  Julian  there  was  a  reaction,  and  in  304-  Valentinian  and 
Valens  proclaimed  freedom  of  belief;  in  371  they  included  in  this 
the  old  religious  divination,  while  capital  punishment  was  restricted 


•  Cato.  Rei  Rugt.  5.— Sueton.  Tiber.  (13.— Lib.  ix.  CoO.  Theod.  ivi.  1-6. 
For  the  care  with  which  the  Romans  suppressed  unauthorized  Bootbsayiog 
8CC  Livy,  xxxix.  16,  and  PauU  Senlentt  Receptt.  v.  xxi.  1,  2,  3. 
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to  magic  arts,  but  the  persecution  in  the  East  under  Yalens  in  374, 
following  the  conspiracy  of  Theodore,  obliterated  all  distinction. 
Commencing  with  tliose  accused  of  magic,  it  extendetl  to  all  who 
were  noted  for  letters  or  pliilosopby.  Terror  reigned  throughout 
the  East ;  all  who  had  libraries  burned  them.  The  prisons  were 
insufficient  to  contain  the  prisoners,  and  in  some  towns  it  was 
said  that  fewer  were  left  than  were  taken.  Many  were  put  to 
death,-and  the  rest  were  stripped  of  their  property.  In  the  West, 
under  Valentinian,  persecution  was  not  so  sweeping,  but  the  laws 
were  enforced,  at  least  in  Rome,  with  sufficient  enei*gy  to  reduce 
greatly  the  number  of  sorcerers ;  and  a  law  of  Honorius,  in  4<>S), 
by  its  reference  to  the  bishops,  sho^-s  that  the  Church  was  begin- 
ning to  participate  with  the  State  in  the  supervision  over  such 
offenders,*  Yet  that  even  the  faithful  could  not  l>o  restniineil 
from  indulging  in  these  forbidden  practices  is  seen  in  the  earnest 
exhortations  addresse<l  to  them  by  their  teachers,  and  the  elaborate 
repetition  of  proofs  that  all  such  exiiibitions  of  supernatural  power 
wore  the  work  of  demons.f 

The  EasUirn  F^npire  maintained  its  severity  of  legislation  and 
continued  with  more  or  less  success  to  repress  the  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  forbidden  arts.  From  some  transactions  under  Manuel 
and  Andronicus  Comnenus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  loam  that  blinding  was  a  usual  punishment  for  such  offences^ 
that  the  classical  forms  of  augury  had  disapi)eared  to  be  replaced 
by  necromantic  formuJas,  and  that  such  accusations  were  a  con- 
venient method  of  disposing  of  enemies4 


*  Amminn.  MarccUin.  xix.  xil  14;  zxv7.  ui.;  XMSX,  i.  6-14,11. 1-^.— Zozimi 

IV.  14.— Lib.  IX.  Cod.  Theod.  xvL  7-13. 

Yet  favoritism  led  Valoas  to  pardon  PoUeatianus,  a  military  tribune,  who 
confessed  that^  for  the  purpose  of  asccrtainiug  the  destiny  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
be  bad  ripped  open  a  liring  woman  and  extracted  her  unborn  babe  to  perform 
B  hideous  rite  of  necromancy  (Am.  MarcelL  xxix.  ii.  17).  In  the  Inter  Roman 
augury,  contaminated  with  Eastern  rites,  omens  of  the  higlicet  significauco  were 
found  in  the  ontraiU  of  human  victims,  especially  in  those  of  the  fcBtus  (JEL 
Lomprid.  Elogabal.  8.— Euseb.  Q.  E.  vu.  10,  vui.  14.— Paul.  Diac  Hist.  MIscclL 

XI.). 

t  Augustin.  de  Cir.  Dei  x.  9;  xzi.  6;  de  Genes!  ad  LUteram  XL ;  dc  Divinat. 
Dsmon.  v, ;  do  Doctr.  Christ  n.  20-4;  Serm.  279.— Concil.  Carthag.  it,  ana. 
896,  c.  89.— Dracont  de  Deo  u.  8J4-7.— Leon.  PP.  I.  Serm.  xxvn.  c.  S. 

t  Lib.  IX.  Cod.  xviii.  9-0.- Basilicon  Lib.  lx.  Tit.  xxxlx.  8,  38-32.— Pbotii 
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In  the  West  the  Barbarian  (lomination  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment. The  Ostrogoths,  who  occapied  Italy  under  Theodoric,  were, 
it  is  true,  so  much  Romanized  that,  although  Arians^  they  adopted 
and  enforced  the  laws  against  magic.  Divination  was  classed 
with  paganism  and  was  capitally  punished.  About  the  year  500 
we  hear  of  a  persecution  which  drove  all  the  sorcerers  from  Rome, 
and  Basilius,  the  chief  thaumaturge  among  them,  although  he 
escapetl  at  the  time,  was  burned  on  venturing  to  rotorn.  'When 
Italy  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  Empire  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  offences  seems  to  have  been  coraraitte<l  to  the  Church 
as  a  part  of  its  ever-widening  sphere  of  influence  and  jurisdic- 
tion* 

The  Wisigoths  who  took  possession  of  Aquitaine  and  Spain, 
although  less  civilized  than  their  Eastern  brethren,  were  profoundly 
influenced  by  Roman  legislation,  and  their  princes  issued  repeated 
enactments  to  discourage  the  forbidden  arts.  It  is  significant  of 
the  liai'barian  tenderness  for  human  life,  however,  tlmt  the  penal- 
ties were  greatly  leas  than  those  of  the  savage  Roman  edicts.  A 
law  of  Recared  declares  magicians  and  diviners  and  those  who 
consult  them  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  testimony ;  one  of  Egiza 
places  these  crimes  in  the  class  for  which  a  slave  could  be  tortured 
against  his  accused  master;  and  several  edicts  of  Chindaswind 
provide,  for  those  who  invoke  donions  or  bring  hail  upon  vine- 
yards, or  use  ligatures  or  charms  to  injure  men  or  ciittle  or  har- 
vests, scourging  with  two  hundred  lashes,  shaving,  and  cairying 
around  for  exhibition  in  the  vicinage,  to  bo  followed  by  iiaj)riBon- 
ment.  Those  who  consult  diviners  about  the  health  of  the  king 
or  of  others  are  threatened  with  sconrging  and  enslavement  to  the 
fisc,  including  contiscation,  if  their  children  are  accomplices ;  judges 
who  have  recourse  to  divination  for  pn<lance  in  doubtful  cases 
are  subjected  to  the  same  penalties,  while  the  simple  observation 
of  auguries  is  visited  with  fifty  lashes.  These  provisions,  which 
were  mostly  carried  with  little  change  into  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  re- 
mained the  law  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  until  the  Middle  Ages 


Nomocanon.  Tit  ix.  cap.  25. — Nicet  Clioniat.  Man.  ComDeii.  Lib.  rv. ;  Andron. 
Lib.  n. 

*  Edict.  Thcodorici  c.  108.— Oregon  PP.  I.  Dial.  Lib.  i.  c  4.  — Cftssiodor. 
Variar.  rv.  22,  38,  a.  18.— Gregor.  PP.  I.  Epi»t.  xi.  58. 
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were  well  advanced.  Tliey  show  how  impossible  it  had  been  to 
eradicate  the  old  su}>erstitions,  and  that  the  pagan  observances 
and  auguries  still  flourished  among  all  classes,  which  is  confinned 
by  the  denunciations  of  the  Spanish  councils  and  ecclesiastical 
writers.  They  have  a  further  signiticance  as  presenting  a  middle 
term  between  the  severity  of  Rome  and  the  laxity  of  the  other 
Barliarian  tribes.* 

These  latter  were  ruder  and  less  amenable  to  Roman  influences. 
In  their  conversion  the  Church  rendered  an  immense  service  to 
humanity,  and  it  did  not  dare  to  interfere  too  rudely  with  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  its  unruly  neophytes ;  in  fact,  it  har- 
monized its  own  with  them  as  far  as  it  could,  and  became  consid- 
erably modified  in  consequence.  This  process  is  well  symbolized 
in  the  instructions  of  Gi'egory  the  Great  to  Augustin,  his  mission- 
ary to  England,  to  convert  the  pagan  temples  into  churches  by 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  so  that  converts  might  grow 
customed  to  their  new  faith  by  worshipping  in  the  wonted  places, 
while  the  sacrifices  to  demons  were  to  be  replaced  by  processions 
in  honor  of  some  saint  or  martyr,  wlien  oxen  were  to  be  slaugh-^ 
tered,  not  to  propitiate  idols,  but  in  praise  of  God,  to  bo  eaten  by 
the  faithful.  In  this  assimilation  of  Cliristianity  to  paganism  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Redwald,  King  of  East  Anglia,  after  his 
conversion  set  up  in  his  temple  two  altars,  at  one  of  which  he 
woi'sliipped  the  true  God  and  at  the  other  offered  sacrifices  to 
deraona.t  The  simihir  adoption  by  Christian  magic  of  elements 
from  that  which  it  supplanted  is  well  illustrated  by  the  hymn,  or 
rather  incantation,  known  as  the  Lorica  of  St.  Patrick,  in  which 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  Deity  are  both  summoned  as  by  an 
enchanter  to  the  assistance  of  the  thaumaturge.  A  MS.  of  the 
seventh  century  assures  us  that  "  Every  person  who  sings  it  every 
day  with  all  his  attention  on  God  shall  not  have  demons  api>ear- 
ing  to  his  face.  It  will  be  a  safeguard  to  him  against  sudden  death. 
It  will  be  a  protection  to  him  against  every  poison  and  envy.  It 
tvill  be  an  armor  to  his  soul  after  his  death.    Patrick  sang  this  at 

•  LI,  Wisigotli.  n.  iv.  1 ;  VT.  i.  4 ;  vi.  ii.  1,  3,  4,  5.— Faoro  Juzgo  n.  iv.  1; 
VI.  ii.  1,  8,  6.— Concil.  Bracareus.  U.  ann.  572  c.  71. — Cone.  Toletnn,  IV.  anu. 
683  c.  28.— leidor.  Uispalens.  Etymol.  vm.  0 ;  de  Ord.  Creatur.  viii.— S,  PiimUni 
de  Libb.  Canon.  Scarapsun. 

t  Huddaa  and  Stubbs,  Concil.  III.  87.— Bedie  H.  £.  n.  15, 
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the  time  that  the  snares  w^ere  set  for  him  by  Loegaire,  so  that  it 
api)eared  to  tiiose  who  were  lying  in  ambush  that  they  were  wild 
deer  and  a  fawn  after  them."  * 

The  Barbarians  brought  with  them  their  own  superstitions, 
whether  transmitted  from  the  prehistoric  Aryan  home,  or  acquired 
in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  and  they  readily  added  to  tlieso 
such  as  they  founil  among  their  new  subjects,  whether  they  were 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  or  not.  They  had  parted  from  their 
brethren  before  the  religious  revolution  caused  by  Zoroaster's 
dualistio  conception  of  llorraazd  and  Ahriman,  and  their  religions 
have  no  trace  of  a  personilicution  of  the  Evil  Principle.  Loki,  its 
nearest  representative,  was  rather  tricky  than  incorrigible.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  evil  beings,  such  as  the  Hrimthursar,  Trolls, 


*  Haddaa  and  Stubbs,  IL  820-3.    Three  stanzas  of  the  elevea  of  which  the 
hymn  conaisU  will  show  its  cbaractcr  ob  on  iucantation : 

1. 
I  bind  to  raysclf  to-day 

The  strong  power  of  an  invocation  of  the  Trinity, 
The  faith  of  the  Trinity  iu  Unity, 
The  Creator  of  the  elements. 


I  bind  to  myeeir  to-day 
Tlie  power  of  Ucaren, 
The  light  of  the  Sun, 
The  whiteness  of  Snow, 
The  force  of  Fire, 
The  flashing  of  Lightning, 
The  velocity  nf  Wind, 
The  stability  of  the  Earth, 
The  hardness  of  Rocks. 

6. 
I  have  set  around  me  all  these  powers. 
Against  every  hostile  savage  power, 
Direeted  ngainst  my  body  and  my  soul. 
Against  tliu  incantations  of  false  prophcta, 
Against  the  black  laws  of  heathenism, 
Against  the  false  laws  of  heresy, 
Against  the  deceits  of  idolatry, 
Against  the  spells  of  women  and  smiths  and  druids, 
Against  all  knowledge  which  blinds  the  soul  of  man. 
III.— 26 
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or  Jotuns,  the  Jotun-<:lragon  Fafnir,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  Beowulf  s 
Grendal  and  others,  but  they  were  none  of  them  analogous  to  the 
Mazdeiin  Ahriman  or  tlie  Christian  Satan,  and  when  the  Teutonic 
races  adopted  the  latter  they  came  to  represent  him,  as  Grimm  well 
points  out»  rather  as  the  blundering  Jotun  than  as  the  arch-enemy. 
To  how  late  a  period  the  ancestral  conceptions  of  the  spirit-world 
prevailed  in  Germany  may  be  seen  in  the  answers  of  the  learned 
Abbot  John  of  Trittenheim  to  the  questions  of  Maximilian  I.* 

The  Teutonic  tribes  had  little  to  learn  from  the  conquered 
peoples  in  the  wide  ciivle  of  the  magic  arts,  for  in  no  i-ace,  prob- 
ably, has  the  supernatural  formed  a  larger  portion  of  daily  life, 
or  claimed  greater  power  over  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
worlds.  Divination  in  all  its  forms  was  univer&illy  practised. 
Gifted  beings  known  as  menn  forapmr  could  predict  tlie  future 
either  by  second  sight,  or  by  incantations,  or  by  expounding 
dreams.  Still  more  dreade<l  and  respected  was  the  Vala  or 
prophetess,  who  was  worshipped  as  sui>erhuman  and  regarded 
as  in  some  way  an  emb(j<ltment  of  the  subonlinate  Koms  or 
Fates,  as  in  the  case  of  Vele<la,  Aurinia^  and  otliere  wlio,  as  Taci- 
tus assures  us,  were  regarded  as  goddesses,  in  accordance  with  the 
German  custom  of  thus  venerating  their  fatidical  women ;  and  in 
the  Voliispa  the  Vala  communes  on  equal  terms  with  Odin  him- 
self-t  For  those  not  thus  specially  gifted  there  was  ample  store 
of  means  to  forecast  the  future.  The  most  ordinary  method  was 
by  necromancy,  either  by  placing  under  the  tongue  of  a  corj>se  a 
piece  of  wood  caiwed  ivith  appropriate  runes,  or  by  raising  the 
shades  of  the  dead  precisely  as  the  Witch  of  Endor  did  with 
Samuel,  or  as  was  practised  in  Korae.:^  The  lot  was  also  used  ex- 
tensivel}',  whether  to  ascertain  the  divine  will,  like  the  Ilebrew 
Urim  and  Thummim,  or  to  ascertain  the  future  with  a  butidlo  of 
sticks,  apparently  almost  identical  with  the  Chinese  trigrams  and 
hexagrams.g    As  in  Greece  and  Rome,  sacrifices  were  often  offered 


*  Grimm'B  Teutonic  MytUol,  SlalI>Un$s*s  TtodsL.  m.  1028.— Tri them.  LiU 
Quast.  Q.  VI. 

t  Volsunga  Saga,  xxrv.,  xxv.,  xxxii.  —  OripUpa. — Keyser's  Religion  of  the 
Korthmeo,  Pennock*s  Tmnsl.  pp.  191,  285-7.— TaclU  Uitttor.  rr.  61,  65;  German. 
Tili.— VolOapa,  2,  21,  22. 

X  Saxo.  Qrammnt.  Lib.  i. — Haramal,  159.— Grougaldr,  1. — Ve^araskvida,  9. 

{  Cwar.  de  BcU.  Gall.  t.  53.— Rembcrti  Vit  S.  AjiKbarii  c.  16,  23,  24,  27.— 
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to  the  gods  in  expectation  of  a  response ;  auguriea  were  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds  as  carefully  as  by  the  Roman  augurs, 
while  the  sacred  chickens  were  replaced  with  white  horses  conse- 
crated to  the  gods,  whose  motions  and  actions  when  harnessed  to 
the  sacred  chariot  were  carefully  observed.*  Saving  the  Etrus- 
can fuirxtjfpielitm  and  the  omens  derived  from  sacrilicial  victims, 
Hellenic  and  Italiote  divination  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  the  Teutons. 

As  reganls  magic,  scarce  any  limit  can  be  set  to  the  power  of 
the  sorcerer.  In  no  liteniture  do  his  marvels  fill  a  larger  space, 
nor  are  the  feats  of  wizanl  or  witch  received  with  more  unques- 
tioning faith  than  in  what  remains  to  us  of  the  sagas  of  the  North. 
Especially  were  the  lands  around  the  Baltic  regarded  as  the  pe- 
culiar home  and  nursery  of  sorcerers,  whither  people  from  every 
land,  even  from  distant  Greece  and  Spain,  resorted  for  instruction 
or  for  special  aid.  In  Adam  of  Bremen's  "  Churland  "  every  house 
was  full  of  diviners  and  necromancers,  while  the  people  of  north- 
em  Norwa}''  could  tell  what  every  man  in  the  world  was  doing, 
and  could  perform  with  ease  all  the  evil  deeds  ascribed  to  witches 
in  Holy  Writ.  Both  Saxo  Grararaaticus  and  Snorri  Sturlason,  in 
their  widely  differing  Euhemeristic  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
.^sir,  or  gods,  agree  that  the  founders  of  the  Northern  kingdom 
owed  their  deification  solely  to  the  magic  skill  which  led  their 
subjects  and  descendants  to  venerate  them  as  divine. f 


Tacit.  German,  x. — Ammian.  MnrcdUn.  xxxl  3.— Carolomanni  Capit,  n.  ad  Lip- 
tinas.— Carol.  3Ing.  CapiL  do  Partibus  Saxon,  c.  28. 

*  Tacit.  QeriHitn.  ix.,  x. 

t  Adam.  Bremeos.  nr.  10,  31. — Boxon.  Grammat.  Lib.  i. — Yngliuga  Saga,  6,  7 
(Laing's  I^eimskringla). 

The  Finns  were  not  behind  their  neighbors  in  the  powers  attributed  to  spells 
and  incantations.  In  the  Kalevaln,  Louhi,  the  sorceross  of  the  Korth,  steals  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  listen  to  Wainamoinen^s 
singing,  and  hides  them  in  u  mountain,  but  is  compelled  to  let  them  out  agaiu 
through  dread  of  counter-spells.  The  powers  of  magic  song  are  fairly  summa- 
rized in  the  final  contest  between  AYainamoinen  and  Youkahuinen: 


"Bravely  wing  the  ancient  minstrel, 
Till  the  flinty  rocks  and  ledges 
Heard  the  trumpet  tone  and  trembled, 
And  the  copper-bearing  mountains 
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Korse  magic  was  rooghlr  classified  into  that  which  was  legiti- 
mate, or  foider^  and  that  which  was  wicked,  or  Beid.  To  the  for- 
mic bekmged  the  infinite  powers  of  ranea  whether  sung  as  incan* 
tadoBS  or  cured  as  talismans  and  amnkta.  Their  invention  was' 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Hrimthorsar  or  Jotnns,  and  it  was  his 
|guluuml  knowledge  of  this  magic  lore  which  enabled  Odin  to 
addsve  his  snpraiuurr.  Eones  it  was  that  kept  the  sun  upon  his 
ooane  and  maintained  the  order  of  natiu^  All  runes  were  min- 
gled together  in  the  sacred  drink  of  the  ^sir,  whence  were  de- 
m«d  their  sopematoral  attributes,  and  some  have  been  allowed 


SbooV  along  their  deep  fonndAtion^ 
Flinty  rocks  flew  itni^ht  unader, 
F&Uing  difi  a&r  were  ecetlered, 
AU  tbe  M>Lid  cuth  teeoonded, 
Asd  the  ocean  billowB  enswered. 

And,  alu !  for  Yoakahuncn, 
Lo !  hU  &ledge  so  Gurty  &abioned, 
Floats,  m  wmlf  npon  the  ocesn. 
Lot  his  pesrt-enamdled  birch-rod 
lieSf  ft  weed  upon  the  xnsvgin. 
Lo :  his  steed  of  sliining  forehead 
Stuids,  a  statue  in  the  torrent, 
And  his  hame  i^  but  a  fir-bough 
As'J  his  collar  naught  but  corn-straw. 

Still  the  minstrel  sings  unceasing. 
And,  alas',  for  Youkahainen, 
Sings  his  sword  from  out  his  scabbard. 
Hangs  it  in  the  sky  before  him         ^ 
As  it  were  a  gleam  of  lightning; 
Sings  his  bow,  so  gayly  blazoned. 
Into  driftwood  on  the  ocean; 
Singi  his  finely  feathered  arrows 
Into  swift  and  screaming  eagles; 
Sings  his  dog,  with  crooked  muzile. 
Into  stone-dog  squatting  near  him; 
Into  sea-fiowers  sings  his  gauntlets, 
And  his  rizor  into  vapor. 
And  himself,  the  sorry  fellow. 
Ever  deeper  in  his  torture, 
In  the  quicksand  to  the  shoulder. 
To  bis  hip  in  mnd  and  water/* 

— /Mdr's  ael0iii»n$/tom  tiU  KalwtalM^  pp.  S4-5. 
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to  peach  man,  which  were  carefully  classified  and  studied.*  As 
an  adjunct  of  these  was  the  seidst({f^  or  wand,  so  indispensable  to 
the  magician  of  all  races.  The  Icelandic  Yala  Thonlis  had  one  of 
these  kno\vn  as  Hangnud,  which  would  deprive  of  memory  him 
whom  it  touched  on  the  right  check  and  restore  it  with  a  touch 
on  the  left  cheek.  Philtres  and  love-potions,  causing  irresistible 
desire  or  indifference  or  hatred,  wore  among  the  ordinary  resources 
of  Norse  fuagic.  Pricking  with  the  sleep-thorn  produced  magic- 
sleep  for  an  indefinite  time.  Magicians  could  also  throw  them- 
selves into  a  deep  trance,  wliile  the  spirit  wandered  abroad  in  some 
other  form :  women  who  were  accusUjiuetl  to  do  this  were  calleil 
hairdeypur^  and  if  the  haviy  or  assumed  form,  were  injured,  the 
hurt  would  be  found  on  the  real  hody — a  belief  common  to  almost 
all  races.f  The  adept,  moreover,  could  assume  any  fonn  at  will,  as 
in  the  historical  case  of  tlie  wizard  who  in  the  shape  of  a  whale 
swam  to  Iceland  as  a  spy  for  Ilarokl  Gormsson  of  Denmark,  when 
the  latter  was  phinning  an  expedition  thither;  or  two  persons 
could  exchange  api)earances,  as  Signy  did  with  a  witoh-wifo,  or 
Sigurd  with  Gunnar,  when  Erynhild  was  deceived  into  marr3nng 


♦Havamnl,  142.  15<MJ8.— HarUraUliod,  20.  — Sigrclrifumal,  0-13,  15-18.— 
Skirnismal,  86.— Rigsmal,  40,  41.— Grougaldr,  6-14. 

t  ITarbttrdsUod,  20.  —  Skimismal,  20-34.- Koyser,  op.  cit.  pp.  270,  298.— 
Hyndluliod,  43. — Lays  of  Sigurd  and  Bryn!iild.— Oudmnarkvida^  n.  21 . — Sigrdri- 
fumal,  4. 

At  the  cloic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Sprcnger  relates  (Mall.  Maloficar.  P.  n. 
Q.  i.  c.  0)  as  0  recent  occnrrcncc  in  a  town  in  the  diocese  of  Strnssburg,  that  a 
lal>orcr  cutting  wood  in  a  forest  was  attacked  by  three  enormous  cats,  which  after 
a  fierce  encounter  he  snccccded  in  beating  oflf  with  a  sdck.  An  Iiour  afterwards 
he  was  arrested  and  cast  in  a  dungeon  on  the  cliargc  of  brutally  beating  three 
ladies  of  the  best  families  in  the  town,  wlin  were  so  injured  oa  to  be  confined  to 
their  beds,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  he  proved  hia  case 
and  was  discharged  under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy.  Gervais  of  Tilbury, 
carlvinthc  thirteenth  century,  liad  already  referred  to  auch  occurrences  as  an  c»- 
tablished  fact  (Otin  Imp.  Dccis.  lu.  c.  03). 

The  same  belief  was  current  among  the  Slavs.  Prior  to  the  conversion  of 
Rihcmia,  in  a  civil  war  under  Necia,  a  youth  summoned  to  battle  had  a  witch 
Btcpmoihcr  who  predicted  defeat,  but  counseUed  him,  if  be  wished  to  escape,  to 
kill  the  first  enemy  he  met,  cut  ofi"  hia  cars  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  He 
obeyed  and  returned  home  in  wifety,  but  found  his  dearly  beloved  bride  dead, 
with  a  sword-tlinist  iu  the  bosom  and  both  ears  off— which  he  had  in  his 
pocket— ^Q.  Sylv.  IXist.  Bolicm.  c.  10. 
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the  latter.*  Enchanted  swords  that  nothing  could  resist,  en- 
chanted coats  that  nothing  could  penetrate,  caps  of  tUirkness 
which,  like  the  Greek  helm  of  Pluto,  rendei^ed  the  wearer  invisi- 
hlo,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Korse  legendary  history .f 

All  this  was  more  or  less  lawful  magic,  while  the  impious  sor- 
cery known  as  seld  or  irdldorn  was  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
evil  secrets  of  nature  or  the  invocation  of  mahgnant  spirits^  such 
as  the  Jotuns  and  their  troll-wives.  Seid  is  apparently  derived 
from  f^joiht^  to  seethe  or  boil,  indicating  that  its  spells  wepa,, 
wix»ught  by  boiling  in  a  caUbx)n  the  ingredients  of  the  witches* 
hell-broth,  as  we  see  it  done  in  Macbeth.  It  was  deemed  infa- 
mous, unworthy  of  men,  and  was  mostly  left  to  women,  known 
as  seid  konur^  or  sejd  wives,  and  as  "  riders  of  the  night."  In  the 
oldest  text  of  the  Salic  law,  which  shows  no  trace  of  Christian  in- 
fluence, the  only  allusion  to  sorcery  is  a  line  imposed  for  calling  %] 
woman  a  witch,  or  for  stigmatizing  a  man  as  one  who  carries  tho 
caldron  for  a  witch.f  Scarce  any  limit  was  assigned  to  the  power 
of  those  sorcerers.  One  of  their  most  ordinary  feata  was  the  rais^ 
ing  and  allaying  of  temjiests,  and  to  sucli  perfection  was  this 
brought  that  stonn  and  calm*could  be  enclosed  in  bags  for  use  by 
the  possessor,  like  those  which  jEoIus  gave  to  Ul>'sses.  As  Chris- 
tianity spread,  this  power  gave  rise  to  trials  of  strength  between 
the  oltl  and  the  new  religion,  such  as  we  have  seen  when  Constan- 
tino overcame  Licinius.  St.  Olafs  first  ex]>etlition  to  Finland 
barely  escaped  destruction  from  a  dreadful  tempest  excited  by  the 
Finnish  sorcei*ers.  Olaf  Tryggvesson  was  more  fortunate  in  ona 
of  his  missionary  I'nids,  when  he  defeated  Baud  the  Strong  and 
drove  him  to  his  fastness  on  Godo  Island  in  the  Salten  Fiord — a 
piece  of  water  whose  fierce  tidal  currents  were  more  dremled  than 
the  Maelstrom  itself.  Itepeated  attempts  to  follow  him  were  vain, 
for,  no  matter  how  fair  was  the  weather  outside,  inside  Ilaud  main- 
tained a  storm  in  which  no  ship  coidd  live.  At  length  Olaf  in- 
voked the  aid  of  Bishop  Sigurd,  who  promised  to  test  whether 


•  Olaf  Tryggvcason's  Sftgn,  87  (Laing's  HcimskHngla).— Volsunga  Saga,  vn., 
xxm.— Si«:nrdthnrkTi»Ift  Fnfnishfiim  r.  87,  38. 

t  Olftf  Harnldason'i  Saga,  304,  240  (Laiog'a  Ueimakringla). — VoUunga  Saga, 
ttt.  15.— Keyser,  op.  cit.  p.  294. 

I  Havamal,  157.— HarbardaUod,  20,— L.  SaUc,  Tit.  Ixir.  (First  Text  of  Par 
(Icsstu). 
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€rod  would  vouchsafe  to  overcome  the  devil.  Tapers  and  vest- 
menu  anil  holy  water  and  sacred  texts  were  too  much  for  the 
evil  spirits;  the  kinp^'s  ships  saileil  into  the  fionl  with  smooth 
water  around  them,  though  everywhere  else  the  waves  ran  high 
enough  to  hide  the  mountains:  Itaud  was  captured,  and,  as  he  ob- 
stinately refused  ba])tiBm,  Olaf  put  him  to  the  most  cruel  death 
that  his  ingenuity  could  devise.* 

The  sorcerer  also  Iiad  endless  power  of  creating  illusions.  A 
beleaguered  wizard  could  cause  a  flock  of  sheep  to  appear  like  a 
band  of  warriors  hastening  to  his  assistance.  Yet  this  would  ap- 
pear superfluous,  since  by  his  glances  alone  he  ooukl  convulse 
nature  and  cause  instant  death.  Gunliild,  who  marritHl  King  Eric 
Blood-Axe,  says  of  the  two  lap  sorcerers  who  taught  her  magic: 
"  When  they  are  angry  the  very  earth  turns  away  in  terror  and 
whatever  living  thing  they  look  upon,  falls  dead."  When  she  l>e- 
trayetl  them  to  Eric  she  cast  them  into  a  deep  sleep  and  drew  seal- 
skin bags  over  their  heads,  so  that  Eric  and  his  men  could  despatch 
them  in  safety.  Similarly  when  Olaf  Pa  surj)ri8ed  Stigandi  asleep 
he  drew  a  skin  over  the  wizard's  head.  There  chanced  to  be  a 
small  hole  in  it  through  which  Stigandi's  glance  fell  upon  the 
grassy  slope  of  an  opposite  mountain,  whereupon  the  spot  was 
torn  up  with  a  whirlwind  and  living  herb  never  grew  there  again.f 

One  of  the  most  ton-ifying  powers  of  the  witch  was  her  fearfid 
cannibahsm,  a  l>ehef  which  the  Teutons  shared  ^vith  the  Romans. 
This  is  referred  to  in  some  of  the  texts  of  the  Salic  law  and  in  the 
legislation  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  unlimited  extent  of  popular 
credulity  with  regard  to  it  is  seen  in  an  adventure  of  Thorodd,  an 
envoy  of  St.  Olaf,  who  saw  a  witch-wife  tear  eleven  men  to  pieces, 
throw  them  on  the  fire,  and  commence  devouring  them,  when  she 
was  driven  off.  J 


•  Grougaidr.— Olaf  HaraMsson'a  Saga,  8.— Olaf  Tryggrcsson's  Saga,  85-7. 
(Laing's  Heiraskriugla). 

t  Kejser,  op.  cit.  pp.  208, 271-2.— Harald  Harinager's  Saga,  S4  (LaiDg*B  Hcimn- 
kringia). — AU  this  is  nearly  equalled  by  the  powers  attributed  in  1487  by  £a- 
genius  IV.  to  the  witches  of  his  timC|  who  by  a  Eimple  word  or  touch  or  sign 
could  regulate  the  weather  or  bewitch  whom  they  pleased  (Raynald.  anq.  1437, 
No.  27). 

\  L.  Salic.  Text.  Hcrold^  Tit.  Ixrii  (also  in  the  third  text  of  Pardessus,  and  the 
L.  Emendata  Tit  Ixvii.,  but  not  in  the  othen). — Capit.  Carol.  Mag.  de  Partibus 
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The  trolla-thin/fy  or  nocturnal  gathering  of  witches,  where  they 
danced  and  sang  and  prepared  their  unholy  brewage  in  the  caldron, 
was  a  customary  observance  of  these  wise-women,  especially  on 
the  first  of  May  (St.  Walpurgis'  Night),  which  was  the  great  festi- 
val of  pagandom.*  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  portentous  growth 
of  this,  wliich  developed  into  the  Witches*  Sabbat.  It  is  a  feature 
common  to  the  superstition  of  many  races,  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  Iks  definitely  assigned  to  any- 

That  the  practice  of  this  impious  sorcery  was  deemed  infamous 
is  clear  from  the  provision  of  the  Salic  law,  already  alluded  to,  im- 
posing a  fine  of  eighty-nine  sols  for  calling  a  free  woman  a  witch 
without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Yet  the  mere  addiction  to  it  in 
pagan  times  was  not  a  penal  offence,  and  penalties  were  only  in- 
flicted for  injuries  thus  committed  on  person  or  property.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  where  death  was  encom]>assed,  there  seems  to  bavs] 
been  a  {wpular  punishment  of  lapidation,  which  was  the  fate  in- 
curred, after  due  sentence,  by  throe  noted  sorcerers,  Katla  and 
Kotkel  and  Grima.  The  codified  laws  of  the  barbai'ians,  however, 
never  prescribed  the  death  penalty,  fines  being  the  universal  retri- 
bution for  crime,  and  in  a  later  text  of  the  Salic  law  two  hundred 
sols  is  designated  for  the  witch  who  eats  a  man.  Yet  individual 
cases  can  be  found  of  persecution,  such  as  that  by  Harald  Ilarfaager, 
whose  early  experience  ha<l  inspired  him  with  intense  hatred  of 
the  art.  One  of  his  sons,  Kognvald  Rettilbein,  rcxjcivcd  from  lum 
the  government  of  Hadeland,  where  he  learned  sorcery  and  be- 
came a  great  adept;  so  when  Vitgeir,  a  noted  wizard  of  Horde- 
land,  wiifl  ordered  by  Harald  to  abandon  his  evil  ways  he  retorted : 

**Thc  (longer  surely  is  nut  grent, 
From  wizard  bora  of  mean  estate, 
When  HiiraM*8  son  in  Uadelnml, 
King  RAgDvald,  to  the  art  Inys  hand." 

ilognvald's  Avrong-<loing  being  thus  betrayetl,  Harald  lost  no  time 
in  despatcliing  Eric  Blood- Axe,  his  eon  by  another  wife,  who 
promptly  burned  his  half-bmther  in  a  house,  along  with  eighty 


Saxonia"  rinii.  704,  c.  vi. — OUif  Ilaraldsson'sSagft.  151  (Liiin/^'ft  Ileiinskringla).    Cf 
UoracG  (Ars  Ptkct.),  "  Ncu  prnnfuc  Lnmiffi  vivum  pucrom  cxtxabat  alvo." 
•  Grimm,  op.  cit  lU.  1044,  1050-1, 
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other  sorcerers — a  piece  of  practical  justice  which  we  are  told 
met  with  general  popular  applause.* 


Such  were  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  races  with  which 
the  Church  had  to  do  in  its  efforts  to  obliterate  paganism  and  sor- 
oery.  There  was  little  difference  between  the  provinces  which  had 
belonged  to  the  empire  and  the  regions  over  which  Christiiinity 
began  for  the  first  time  to  spread,  for  in  the  former  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  were  imbued,  as  we  hava  just  seen,  vriih  super- 
stitions  neai^rakin.  The  exchange  of  imperial  for  barbarian  rule 
worked  the  sfime  result  as  to  sorcery  as  that  related  in  a  former 
chapter  with  regard  to  the  persecution  of  heresy,  though  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  heresy  almost  disappeared  in  the  in- 
tellectual hebetude  of  the  times,  sorcery  grew  ever  more  vigorous. 
Its  suppression  was  practically  abandoned.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  earliest  text  of  the  Salic  law  provides  no  general  penalty  for 
it.  In  subsequent  recensions,  besides  the  iino  imposed  for  canni- 
balism, some  MSS.  have  clausf^s  imposing  fmes  for  Ijewi  telling  with 
ligatures  and  killing  men  with  incantations — in  the  latter  case, 
with  the  alternative  of  burning  alive — but  even  these  disappear  in 
the  Lex  Ernendata  of  Charlemagne,  possibly  in  consequence  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Capitularies  described  below.  The  Kipuarian 
cotle  only  treats  munler  by  sorcery  like  any  other  homicide,  to  be 
compounded  for  by  the  oixlinary  wer-gQd,  or  blood-money,  and  for 
injuries  thus  inflicted  it  provides  a  fine  of  one  hundred  sols,  to  be 
avoided  by  compurgation  with  six  conjurators.  The  other  codes 
are  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject.f 

As  under  the  Frankish  rule  laws  were  personal  and  not  terri- 
torial, the  Gallo-Roman  population  was  still  governed  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  but  evidently  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  enforce  it. 
Gregory  of  Tours  relates  for  us  several  miracles  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  magic  of  reUcs  and  invocation  of  saints 
over  the  popular  magic  of  the  conjurer,  which  indicate  that  the 


•  L.  SqUc.  First  Text,  Tit.  Ixiv.  %  2 ;  Teit.  Herold.  Tit.  Ixvii. ;  Thinl  Text,  Tit 
liiv.— BlackweU's  Maliet,  Bolin's  EJ.  p.  5^4.— Keyser.op.  cit.  pp.  26G-7.— Iljir- 
ald  Harfuagf^r^s  Snga,  2*i,  36  (Laing's  HeimBkringla). 

+  L.  Salic.  Text  Uerold.  Tit  xxii. ;  MS.  GueUerbit  Tit  xix.— L.  Ripuar.  Tit 
ixxxii]. 
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first  impulse  of  the  people  in  case  of  accident  or  sadden  sickness 
was  to  send  for  the  nearest  arioLu^^  or  practitioner  of  forbidden 
arts»  and  that  the  profession  was  exercised  openly  and  without 
fear  of  punishment,  in  spite  of  repeated  condemnations  by  the  coun- 
cils of  the  period.  How  httle  such  persons  had  to  fear  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  Verdun,  who  professed  to  be  a  soothsayer 
and  to  discover  stolen  goods.  .She  was  so  successful  that  she 
drove  a  thi'iving  trade,  purchased  her  freedom  of  her  master,  and 
accumulate<l  a  store  of  money.  At  length  she  was  brought  before 
Bishop  Ageric,  who  only  treated  her  for  demoniacal  possessioa 
with  exorcisms  and  inimctions  of  holy  oil,  and  finally  discharged ' 
her.* 

Occasionally,  of  course,  cases  occurred  in  whicli  the  unrestrained 
passions  of  the  Merovingians  wreaked  savage  cruelty  on  those  who 
had  incurred  their  ill-will,  but  these  were  exceptional  and  outside 
of  the  law.  When  Frcdegonda  lost  two  children  by  pestilence, 
her  stejjson  Clovis  was  accused  of  causing  it  by  sorcery.  The 
woman  designated  as  his  accomplice  was  tortui-od  until  she  con- 
fessed, and  was  burned,  although  she  retracted  her  confession,  after 
which  Chilperic  delivered  his  son  Clovis  to  Fredegonda,  who  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated.    When,  subsequently,  another  son,  Thierry, 


•  Greg.  Turon.  <le  Mirac.  Lib.  n,  c.  45  j  de  Hirnc.  8.  MartJDi  Lib.  i.  c.  36,— 
CoDcU.  Venelic.  ann.  405  c.  16.— Concil.  Agathens.  arm.  50G  c.  43,  6S.— C.  Au- 
reliauons.  I.  ann.  611  c.  SO. — C.  Autissiodorann.  578  c.  4. — C.  Narbounens.  aim. 
S89  c  14. — 0.  Remcns.  ann.  030  c.  14.— 0.  Rotomagons.  ami.  050  c.  4.— Oreg, 
Turoij.  UiBt.  Francor.  vii.  44. 

The  hostility  of  Christian  magic  to  its  rirals  extended  even  to  rational  medi- 
cine. Gregory  of  Tours  develops  the  teaching  of  St.  Nilna  by  giving  cxamplea 
to  show  that  it  ^as  a  Bin  to  hare  recourse  to  natural  remedies,  such  as  blood- 
letting,  instead  of  trualing  wholly  to  the  intercession  of  saints.— Hist.  Franc.  T. 
fl ;  de  Mirac.  8.  Blartini  ii.  00. 

It  waa  in  vain  for  the  Cbilrcb  to  proscribe  goetic  magic  while  it  fostered  the 
beliefa  on  which  the  superstition  was  based  by  encouraging  the  practice  of  8a< 
magic.  For  example,  there  was  little  use  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  amulets  aii<ii{ 
::banQS  while  the  faithful  were  taught  to  carry  the  Agnus  Dei,  or  figure  of  a  lai 
itampod  in  wax  rcmainiog  from  the  paschal  candles,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope, 
[n  forbidding  the  decoration  and  sale  of  these  in  1471,  Paul  II.  expatiates  on 
boir  efficacy  in  preserving  from  fire  and  shipwreck,  in  averting  tempests  and 
'.ifhtning  and  boll,  and  in  aasisting  women  in  childbirth. — Kaynald.  ann.  1471, 
:o.  68. 
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died  in  584,  Mumiuolus,  the  royal  favorite^  whom  Fredegonda  dis- 
[4iked,  was  accused  of  leaving  caused  it  b}^  incantations.  Thei*cupon 
she  seized  some  women  of  Paris,  and  by  scourging  and  torture 
forced  them  to  confess  themselves  sorceresses  who  hatl  caused  nn- 
^merous  deaths,  including  that  of  Thierry,  whoso  soul  was  accepted 
in  place  of  that  of  Mummolus.  Some  of  tliese  poor  wretches  were 
simply  put  to  death,  others  she  burned,  and  others  she  broke  ou 
the  wheel.  Chilperic  then  caused  Mummolus  to  be  tortured  by 
suspension  with  his  arms  tied  behind  his  back,  but  he  only  con- 
fessed to  having  obtained  from  the  women  philtres  and  ointments 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  king  and  queen.  Unluckily  ho  said  to 
the  executioner  on  being  taken  down,  '*  Tell  the  king  that  I  feel 
no  ill  from  what  has  been  done."  On  hearing  this  Chilperic  ox- 
clairaeil, ''  Is  he  really  a  sorcerer  that  this  does  not  hurt  him  V^  and 
had  him  stretched  on  a  rack  and  scourged  with  lefl,them  thongs 
till  the  executioners  wore  exhausted.  Mummolus  finally  l>egged 
his  life  of  Fredegonda,  but  was  stripped  of  his  pjssesHions  and  sent 
in  a  wagon  to  his  native  city,  Bordeaux,  where  he  died  on  his  ar- 
rivaL  Cases  like  this  throw  light  on  the  beliefs  of  the  period,  but 
not  upon  its  judicial  routine.* 

The  Lombards  in  Italy  fell  to  a  greater  degree  xmder  Roman 
influence,  and  towards  the  close  of  their  domination  adopted  gen- 
eral laws  of  some  severity  against  the  practice  of  sorcery,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  injury  committed.  The  sorcerer  was  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave  beyoijd  the  province,  and  the  price  received  was  divided  be- 
tween the  judge  and  other  officials,  according  to  their  respective 
merits  in  the  prosecution :  if  through  bribes  or  pity  the  judge  re- 
fused to  condemn,  he  was  mulctetl  in  his  whole  wer-gild,  or  the 
amount  of  his  blood-money,  and  half  as  much  if  he  neglected  to 
discover  a  sorcerer  who  was  found  out  by  another.  The  penalty 
for  consulting  a  sorcerer,  or  for  not  infonning  on  him,  or  for  per- 
forming incantations,  was  half  the  wer-gild  of  the  offender.  At 
the  same  time  the  grosser  superstitions  were  rejected,  and  Kotharis 
forbade  putting  sorceresses  to  death,  under  the  jwpular  behef  that 
they  could  devour  men  internally.! 

In  the  long  anarchy  which  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  Mero- 


•  Greg.  TuroD.  Hist.  Frauc.  v.  40;  vii.  85. 

t  L.  Langobord.  n.  xxxviii.  1 2  (Uutprand),— i.  U.  0  (Rotharifl). 
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vingians,  all  respect  for  the  Church,  its  precepts  and  observances, 
was  well-nigh  lost  throughout  the  Frankish  kingdoms.  One  of 
the  incidents  of  reconstruction,  as  the  Carlovingian  d yniusty  slowly 
emerged,  and  as  St.  Boniface,  under  papal  authority,  sought  to  re- 
store the  Church,  was  the  suppression  of  Bishop  Adidl^rt,  who 
taught  the  invocation  of  the  angels  Uriel,  Itaguel,  Tubuel,  Inias, 
Tubuas,  Sabaoc,  and  SiraieL  Adalbert  was  venerated  as  a  saint, 
and  the  chppings  of  his  nails  and  hair  were  treasured  as  relics. 
Repeated  condemnations  at  home  had  no  effect  on  this  false  wor- 
ship of  angels,  and  Pope  Zaxihary  held,  in  745^  a  synod  in  Rome 
which  declared  it  to  be  a  worship  of  demons,  as  the  only  angels 
whose  names  are  known  are  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael.  Yet 
this  superstition  took  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  ]>eople  that  it  Avas 
long  before  it  could  Ije  eradicated;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  alluded 
to,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Atto  of  Vercelli.* 
"When  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Church,  no  suppression  of 
sorcery  was  to  be  looked  for. 

Among  the  instructions  to  Boniface  and  his  fellow-missionaries 
was  the  eradication  of  all  pa.gan  observances,  including  divination, 
sorcery,  and  cognate  superstitions.  As  the  Church  became  reor- 
ganized, councils  were  held  in  742  and  743,  in  which  Church  and 
State  unite<i  in  prohibiting  them,  although  only  a  moderate  fine  was 
threatened,  but  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  such  offences  was 
established  by  onlering  the  bishops  to  make  yearly  visitations  of 
their  sees  to  suppress  paganism  and  the  forbidden  arts*  Boniface, 
however,  complained  to  Zachary  that  when  tlie  Frank  or  German 
visited  Rome  he  saw  there,  openly  practised,  the  things  which  they 
were  laboriously  endeavoring  to  suppress  at  home.  The  first  of 
January  wjis  celebrated  ^vith  pagan  danc<?s ;  women  wore  amulets 
and  hgatures,  and  pubhcly  offered  them  for  sale.  The  pope  oould 
only  reply  that  these  things  had  long  ago  been  prohibiteil,  but  as 
they  had  broken  out  afresh  he  had  forbidden  them  again — but  we 
may  be  assured  without  sUccess.f 


'  Concil.  SuesAionens.  ann.  744.»ZachAr.  PP.  Epiat  9, 10.— Bonifocii  Epist. 
ItU.  —  Synod.  KomaD.  unn.  7i5  (Bonifacii  0pp.  m.  10).  —  Carol.  Mag,  Capjt. 
AqaingT.  ftnn.  789  c.  10.— Cnpit.  Hcrard'i  Archiop.  Turon,  aiu).  838  c.  3  (DaluE. 
Capitular.  L  G77).— Atton.  Verccll.  Capitular,  c.  48. 

t  Grogor.  PP.  VL  Capit  data  tcgatis  in  Bavariam,  c.  8,  0. — ConcU.  German.  I. 
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In  the  Carlovingian  reconstruction  Tvhich  followed,  offoi*ts  were 
made  to  suppress  all  superstitious  arts,  and  they  were  treated  with 
gradually  increasing  severity,  but  still  with  comparative  lenity. 
The  most  vigorous  legislation  was  an  edict  of  Charlemagne  in  S06, 
which  confides  the  matter  to  the  Church,  and  orders  the  archpriest 
of  each  diocese  to  investigate  nil  who  were  accused  of  divination 
or  sorcery,  apparently  permitting  moderate  torture  to  obtain  con- 
fession, and  keeping  the  culprits  in  prison  until  they  amend.  In 
his  efforts  to  christianize  Saxony,  on  the  one  hand  Charlemagne 
punislieil  with  death  all  who  burned  witches  and  ate  them,  under 
the  belief  so  widely  spread  that  they  ate  men,  and  on  the  other 
hand  all  soothsayers  and  sorcerers  were  made  over  to  tlie  Church 
as  slaves.  During  this  period,  moreover,  and  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies following,  the  ^mrallel  legislation  of  the  Church,  inflicting 
spiritual  penalties,  was  singularly  mild,  although  the  different  pen- 
itentials  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  system 
from  them.  That  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Theodore  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  of  general  authority,  only  prescribes  a  i>en- 
ance  of  twoscore  days  or  a  year  for  sorcery,  or,  if  the  offender  is 
an  ecclesiastic,  three  year.^,  but  it  orders  seven  years  for  j)lacing  a 
child  on  a  roof  or  in  an  oven  to  cure  it  of  fever,  and  Ecbert  of 
York  indicates  five  years  for  the  same  practice.  There  evidently 
was  no  settle<l  rule,  but  the  most  systematic  code  is  that  of  Gaer- 
bald,  who  was  Bishop  of  Li<^*ge  ab<3ut  the  year  800.  He  orders  all 
offenders  to  be  brought  before  him  for  trial,  and  enacts  seven 
years'  penance  and  liberal  almsgiving  for  committing  homicide  by 
means  of  sorcery,  seven  years  without  almsgiving  for  rendering 
the  victim  insane,  five  years  and  almsgiving  for  consulting  diviners 
or  practising  augury  from  birds,  seven  years  for  sorcerers  who 
bring  on  tempests,  three  years  and  almsgiNnng  for  honoring  sor- 
cerers, one  year  for  sorcery  to  excite  love,  provided  it  did  not  re- 
sult in  death,  but  if  the  offender  was  a  monk,  the  penalty  was 
increased  to  five  years.  Another  penitential  of  the  period  pre- 
scribes twoscore  days  or  a  year  for  divination  or  diabolical  incan- 
tations, but  seven  years  if  a  woman  threatens  another  with  sor- 
cery, to  be  reduced  to  four  if  she  is  poor.    In  829  the  Council  of 


(Caroloman.  Capit.  I.,  Baluz.  L  104-5). — CoDcil.  Liptineos-  ann.  74S  (Carolomfln. 
Capit  n.,  Baluz.  1. 100-8).— Boaifac.  EpUtt.  49, 03.— Zachar.  PP.  Epist,  u.  c.  6. 
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Paris  attributes  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  to  the  prevalence  of 
crime,  and  especially  of  sorcery ;  it  quotes  tho  savage  provisions 
of  tho  ilosaic  law,  and  enumerates  at  considerable  length  tho  evil 
deeds  of  tliG  offenders — how  men  are  rendered  insane  by  philtres 
and  love-potions,  how  tem]>ests  and  hail  are  induced,  how  liArvests 
and  milk  and  fruits  arc  transferred  from  their  lawful  owners,  and 
how  the  future  is  predicted,  hut  it  indicates  no  penalties,  and  only 
asks  the  secular  rulers  to  punish  these  crimes  sharply.  Similarly 
Erard,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  Tn  838  uttered  a  general  prohibition, 
but  only  threatened  public  penance  without  indicating  details. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  this  confused  legislation,  from  the 
collections  known  as  the  Capitularies,  and  from  the  speculations 
and  arguments  of  Kabanus  ilaurus  and  Dincmar  of  Reims,  is  that 
every  sjjccies  of  divination  and  sorcery,  IComan  and  Tttutunic^  was 
rife ;  that  it  was  held  to  derive  its  power  directl}'  from  Satan ; 
that  the  Church  was  wholly  unable  to  deal  with  it ;  that  secular 
legislation  threatened  only  moderate  penalties,  and  that  these  were 
for  the  most  part  wholly  unenforced.* 

Yet,  outside  of  the  organiz(»d  machinery  of  the  Church  and 
State,  there  was  a  rough  popidar  justice — a  sort  of  Lynch  law — 
which  haniUed  individual  oflfonders  with  scant  ceremony.  A 
chance  allusion  about  this  period  to  Gerberga,  who  was  drowned 
by  the  Em])eror  Lothair  in  the  river  Arar,  "  as  is  customary  with 
sorcerers,'-  indicates  that  much  was  going  on  not  providetl  for  in 
the  Capitularies.  Tho  same  is  seen  in  a  curious  statement  by  St. 
Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  waged  such  ineffectual  battle 
with  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  time.  One  of  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  that  tempests  could  be  caused  by  sorcery — a  belief 
which  the  Church  at  first  pronounced  heretical  because  it  inicrred 


•  Carol.  Mag.  Capit.  Aquisgr.  ano.  789  c.  18,  63;  Capit.  II.  ann.  808  c.  25; 
Capit.  de  Partibua  Saxoo.  ana.  789  c.  6,  23.— S.  Oregor.  PP.  ILL  De  Crimio.  et 
Bemed.  16.— Th«>dori  Pcuuitent.  Lib.  i.  c  xv.  (Iladdau  and  Stubba,  III.  190;.— 
Egbcrti  Pccnitent  viii.  1  (lb.  p.  424).— Burcbordi  Dccrct.  x.  8,  24,  26,  31.— 
GhaerbaUli  Instruct.  Pastoral,  c.  x. ;  Judic.  Sacerdotal,  c.  x.,  xi.,  xx.,  xxiv.»  xxv,, 
xxxi.,  xxxvi.  (Martcne  Ampl.  Coll.  YII.  25-33). — Libell.  de  Kcmed.  Peccat.  c. 
9  (lb.  p.  44).— Concil.  Paris,  ann.  829  Lib.  m.  c.  2  (Harduin.  IV.  1352).— He- 
rardi  Turon.  Capit.  iii.  nnn.  838  (Bnluz.  I.  1285).— CapituK  i.  21,  63;  v.  69 ;  n. 
215;  Addit.  ii.  c.  21. — Uabaui  31auri  de  Hagicia  Aitibus. — Hiuczuar.  dc  DWort. 
Lotbar.Interrog.  xt. 
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the  MaDJchaean  dualistic  theory,  which  placed  the  visible  world 
under  the  control  of  Satan,  but  which  it  finally  accepted  as  ortho- 
dox, and  Thomas  Aquinas  proved  that,  with  the  pennisaion  of  God, 
demons  could  bring  about  ])erturbation8  of  the  air.  Agobard  tells 
us  that  the  belief  in  his  province  was  universal,  among  all  ranks, 
that  there  was  a  region  named  Magonia,  whence  shijis  came  in  the 
clouds  and  carried  back  thither  the  harvests  destroyed  by  hail,  the 
Tempestarii,  as  these  sorcerers  were  called,  being  paid  by  the  Ma- 
gonians  for  bringing  on  the  storms.  Whenever  the  rumbling  of 
thunder  was  heani  it  was  a  customary  remark  that  a  sorcerer's 
wind  was  coming.  Tiiose  Tempestarii  carried  on  their  nefarious 
trade  in  secrecy,  but  there  was  a  recognized  class  of  practitioners 
who  professed  to  be  able  to  neutralize  them,  and  were  regularly 
paid  for  doing  so  with  a  portion  of  the  crops,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "  canonical  portion,"  and  men  who  paid  no  tithes 
and  gave  nothing  in  charity  were  regular  in  contributing  to  these 
impostors.  On  one  occasion  throe  men  and  a  woman  were  seized, 
charged  with  Ijeing  Magonians  who  had  fallen  from  one  of  their 
aerial  ships.  A  meeting  of  the  j>eople  was  summoned,  before  whom 
the  prisoners  were  brought  in  chains,  and  they  were  promptly 
condenmed  to  be  stontsl  to  death,  when  Agobard  himself  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  after  prolongetl  argument  sucoeetlcd  in' procur- 
ing their  Uberation.  A  similar  instance  of  extni-judicial  action 
was  seen  when  a  destructive  murrain  invatled  the  henls,  and  the 
story  spread  that  it  was  caused  by  Grimoald,  Duke  of  Benevento, 
who,  out  of  enmity  to  Charlemagne,  sent  emissaries  to  scatter  a 
magic  powder  on  the  mountains  and  lields  and  streams.  As 
Agobard  says,  every  inhabitant  of  Benevento,  with  three  wagons 
apiece,  could  not  have  sprinkled  a  territory  so  extensive  as  that 
affected,  but  nevertheless  large  numbers  of  wretches  were  captm^ed 
and  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  mutter. 
AVhcn  he  adds  that  it  was  marvellous  that  these  pci*sons  conf(?ascd  I 
their  pretended  crime,  and  could  not  be  prevente^l  from  be^iring 
false  witness  against  themselves,  either  by  scourging,  torture,  or 
the  fear  of  death,  we  leara  the  means  adopted  to  secure  convic-  \ 
tion ;  and  in  this  early  and  irregular  instance  of  the  use  of  torture  I 
we  see  a  foreshadowing,  of  the  time  when  all  the  extnivagant  I 
absurdities  of  the  Witches'  Sabbat  were,  by  tho  same  efficacious  I 
methods,  eagerly  confessed,  and  the  confessions  persisted  in  to  the      \ 
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stake;    We  see  abo  what  an  atmosphere  of  siq>erstitioo3  terror 
peiraded  the  life  of  Europe.* 

Cariovingian  civilizatioa  was  bat  a  brief  episode  in  the  dark- 
nesB  of  those  dreary  centuries.  In  the  disorder  which  accom- 
panied the  breaking-op  of  the  empire,  the  organization  of  feudal- 
ism, and  the  founding  of  the  European  monarchies,  although  the 
Church  was  quietly  attributing  to  itself  the  functions  and  the  juris- 
diction on  which  were  based  its  subsequent  claims  of  theocratic 
supremacy,  it  took  no  efiBcient  steps  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  though  his  agents  the  diviners  and  sorcerers  were  as  nu- 
merous as  ever.  The  Council  of  Paria  in  850  merely  prescribed 
penance  during  life  for  sorceresses  who  undertook  to  provoke  love 
and  hatred,  leading  to  the  death  of  many  \'ictLms.  There  may 
have  Ixien  an  occasional  explosion  of  popular  cruelty,  such  as  indi- 
cated by  the  brief  mention  in  a  doubtful  MS.  of  the  burning  of  a 
number  of  sorcerers  in  Saxony  in  914,  but  in  fact  the  Church 
came  almost  virtually  to  tolerate  them.  About  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  Bisliop  Atto  of  Vercelli  felt  it  necessary  to  revive 
and  pubbsh  anew  a  forgotten  canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo,  which  threatened  with  degradation  and  perpetual  penanoe 
in  a  monastery  any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  other  ecclesiastic  who 
should  consult  magicians  or  sorcerers  or  augurs.  Atto,  however, 
was  a  puritan,  who  endeavored  to  resist  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  age.  How  httle  repugnance  was  felt  for  the  for- 
bidden arts  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  reputation  for  necromantic 
skill  gained  in  S|)ain  did  not  prevent  the  election  of  Gerbert  of 
AnriUac  to  the  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Eeims  and  Kavenna,  and 
finally  to  the  papacy  itself ;  while  as  late  as  1170  we  have  seen  an 


•  Nitlmrdi  Hist.  Lib.  l  c.  6,  ann.  834. — Concil.  Bracoreofl.  I.  ann.  563  c.  8. — 
BiirchnrU.  Decret.  x.  8.— Ivon.  Dccret  ii.  30. — DcrDardi  Comens.  de  Stnpis  c. 
14. — Ghiicrbttld.  Judic.  Saccrd.  20.— Ilerurd,  Turon.  capit.  ui. — Cone.  Paria.  nan. 
830  Lib.  m.  c.  2.— S.  Apobordi  Lib.  do  Orandine  c.  1, 2, 15. 16. 

Even  as  late  ns  the  eleventh  century  Bisbop  Burchard  prescribes  pcnftnce  for 
believing  tlint  fiorccrers  can  affect  the  weather  or  infiuencc  the  human  mind  to 
affection  or  hatred  (Dccret  xtz.  5).  la  less  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  Thomas 
of  Cautinipr6  shows  Ihat  it  was  perfectly  orthodox  to  assert  that  tempests  .were 
caused  by  demons  (Bonum  uoirersale.  Lib.  IL  c.  56). — It  could  scarce  be  other- 
wise when  we  consider  the  complete  control  over  the  weather  attributed  to  sor^ 
cerers  in  Norse  magic,  and  the  adoption  of  the  heathen  superstitions  bj  medi- 
0Ta1  Christianity. 
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archbishop  of  Besan^on  have  recourse  to  an  ecclesiastic  skilled 
in  necromancy  to  aid  him  in  detecting  some  heretics.* 

In  fact,  the  Church  occupied  an  inconsistent  attitude.  Occa- 
sionally it  took  the  enlightenetl  view  that  these  beliefs  were 
groundless  superstitions.  An  Irish  council  of  the  ninth  century 
anathematizes  any  Christian  who  beheves  in  the  existence  of 
witches,  and  forces  him  to  recant  before  admitting  him  to  reconcil- 
iation. Similarly,  in  1080,  Gregory  VII.  in  writing  to  EaroliLthe 
Simglfi-of  Denmark,  strongly  reproves  the  custom  of  attributing  to 
priests  and  women  all  tomj>ests,  sicknt^ss,  and  other  bodily  misfor- 
tunes :  these  are  the  judgments  of  Grod,  and  to  wreak  vengeance  for 
them  on  the  innocent  is  only  to  provoke  still  more  the  divine  wrath. 
More  generally,  however,  the  Churcli  admitted  their  truth  and 
sought,  thongh  with  little  energy,  to  repress  them  with  spiritual 
censures.  This  halting  position  is  well  ilhistrated  by  the  canons 
of  Bui^hai'd,  Bishop  of  Wonns,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  where  sometimes  it  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  sorcery 
that  is  penanced,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  practice  of  the  art.  If 
confessors,  moreover,  followed  Burchard's  instructions  and  interro- 
gated their  i>eni  tents  in  detaU  as  to  the  various  magic  processes 
which  they  might  have  performed,  it  could  only  result  in  dissemi- 
nating a  knowledge  of  those  wicked  arts  in  a  most  suggestive 
way.  At  the  same  time  Burchard,  like  the  other  canonists,  Regino 
of  Pruhm  and  Ivo  of  Chartres,  gave  an  ample  store  of  prohibitory 
canons  drawn  from  the  early  councils  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  showing  that  the  reality  of  sorcery  was  freely  admitted 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  combat  it.    So  implicit  was 


•  Concil.  Ticincna.  aira.  850  c.  85.— Annal.  Corboiena.  nno.  014  (Lcibntt  B.  R. 
Brunsvic.  n.  200). — Attoo.  V«rcell.  Capit.  c.  48.— Bigebert.  Gemblacend.  ann. 
995. — Alberic.  Triom  Font  ann.  098,  999,  1002.— Caesar.  Hcisterbnch.  Dist  T. 
c.  18. 

For  the  acqoireraente  of  Gcrbert  of  AuriUac  see  nichcri  Hist.  Lib.  it.  c.  xliii. 
sqq.  A  man  capable  of  making,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  sphere  to  represent  the 
earth,  with  Iho  Arctic  Circle  and  Tropic  of  Cancer  traced  on  it,  might  well  pass 
fur  a  magician,  although  the  sphericity  of  tlio  earth  was  no  secret  to  the  Arabic 
philosophers  (Avicenna  de  Ccelo  et  Mundo  ex.).  Tlow  durable  was  Gcrlwrt's 
unsavory  repatation  is  seen  in  tbo  retention  of  the  stories  concerning  him  by  the 
medieval  historians  down  to  the  time  of  Platina  (Ptol.  Lucens.  Hist  Ecclea.  Lib. 
xvin.  c  Ti-viii.— Platin®  Vit.  Pontif.  a,  v.  Silvcst  It). 
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the  belief  in  magic  powers  that  the  Church  conceded  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  indissoluble  sacrament  of  matrimony  when  the  con- 
summation of  marriage  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer, 
and  exorcisms  and  prayers  and  almsgiving  and  other  ecclesiastical 
remedies  proved  powerless  for  three  years  to  overcome  the  power 
of  Satan.  Guibert  of  Nogent  relates,  with  pardonable  pride,  that 
although  this  occurred  when  bis  father  and  mother  were  married, 
through  the  mab'ce  of  a  stepmother,  yet  his  mother  resisted  all 
persuasion  to  avail  herself  of  a  divorce,  although  the  impediment 
continued  for  seven  3'ears,  and  the  spell  was  broken  at  last,  not 
by  priestly  ministrations,  but  by  an  ancient  wise-woman.  Such 
a  cause  was  allcgal  when  Philip  Augustus  abandoned  his  brido, 
Ingoburga  of  Denmark,  on  their  nuirriage-day,  and  Bishop  Durand, 
in  his  Speculitm  J^wrw,  tells  us  that  these  oases  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Even  80  enlightened  a  man  as  Jojin  of  Salisbun'  airs  his 
learning  in  describing  all  the  varieties  of  magic,  and  is  careful  to 
defijie  that  if  sorcerers  kill  men  with  the  violence  of  their  g] 
/ft  is  through  the  permission  of  God ;  while  Peter  of  Blois.  if  he 
shows  himself  su]>erior  to  the  vulgar  beUef  in  omens,  admits  the 
potency  of  Satanic  suggestiveness  in  the  darker  forms  of  magic.* 
With  this  universal  beUef  in  sorcery  and  in  its  diabolic  origin, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  of  enforcing  the  severity  of 
the  laws.  About  1030,  Poppo,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  sent  to 
nun  a  piece  of  his  cloak  of  whiclj  to  make  liim  a  pair  of  slices  to^ 
bo  worn  in  saying  mass,     She  bewitched  them  so  that  when  he 


•  Synod.  Palricii  c  16  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  IL  329),— Grcgor.  PP.  VII,  Bo- 
gist.  viL  31.— Reginon.  dc  Discip.  Ecclcs.  11.  347  sqq.— Burchardi  DecrcL  Lib. 
X.,  Lib.  XIX.  c.  6.— Ivon.  Decrcti  P.  xi.— Ivon.  Panorm.  vi.  117;  vm.  61  pqq. — P. 
U.  Decrot.  catw.  xsxiir.  Q.  1,  c  4.  — Mall.  Maleficar.  P.  l  Q.  8.  —  Guibert  No- 
viogcnt.  dc  Vita  sua  i.  12. — Uignrd.  do  Gcst.  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1109.— Dumntji 
Spccul.  Juris  Lib.  iv.,  Panic  iv.,  Rubr.  do  Frigidis,  etc.— Johann.  Surcsbcricns. 
Polycrat.  n.  9-12.— Pet.  Blescns.  EpUU  65. 

The  belief  in  "  Itgalares  "  is  one  of  the  oldc«t  and  most  universal  of  supersti- 
tions. Herodotus  (IL  181)  relates  that  Amosis  who  reigned  in  £g>'pt  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  found  himself  thus  afflicted  when  ho  mar- 
ried the  Cyrenean  princess  Ladice.  Notwithstanding  the  political  importance  of 
maintaiuing  the  alliance  cemented  by  the  marriage,  bo  accused  her  of  employ- 
ing sorcery  and  threatened  her  with  death.  In  her  extremity  she  made  a  voi 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  to  send  a  statue  of  the  goddess  to  Cyrene.  Ilcr  prayi 
was  beard  and  her  life  was  saved. 
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put  them  on  he  found  himself  dying  of  lovo  for  her.  He  resisted 
the  desire  and  gave  the  shoes  to  one  of  his  chief  ecclesiastics,  who 
experienced  the  same  eflFect,  The  experiment  was  tried  with  like 
result  on  all  the  principal  clergy  of  tlie  cathedral,  and  when  the 
evidence  was  overwhelming  the  fair  offender  was  condemned 
simply  to  expulsion  from  the  convent,  while  Foppo  himself  es- 
piateil  his  transient  passion  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Iloly  Land,  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  the  discipline  of  the  nunnery  must  be  clan- 
gerously  lax,  and  the  other  nuns  were  given  the  option  of  adopt' 
ing  a  stricter  rule  or  of  dispersion.  They  chose  the  latter,  and 
were  replaced  with  a  l>ody  of  monks.  AVhen,  in  1074,  a  revolt  in 
Cologne  forced  the  archbishop  to  lly,  it  is  related  among  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  triumphant  rebels  that  they  threw  fnun  the  walls 
and  killed  a  woman  defamed  for  having  cnued  a  number  of  men 
by  magic  arts.  That  was  regarded  as  a  crime  which  three  cen- 
turies later  would  have  been  a  manifestation  of  praiseworthy  zeal. 
About  the  same  time  a  council  in  IWhemia  warns  the  faithful  not 
to  have  recourse  in  their  trouhira  to  sorcerers;  but  it  only  pre- 
scribes confession  and  repentance  and  to  abstain  from  a  re])ctition 
of  the  offence.* 

Still,  the  accusation  of  sorcery  was  felt  to  be  damaging,  and  as 
it  was  easy  to  bring  and  hard  to  disprove,  it  was  bandied  about 
somewhat  recklessly.  It  was  not  enough  for  Berenger  of  Tours 
to  be  compelled  to  abjure  his  notions  concerning  transubstantia- 
tion,  but  he  was  stigmatized  as  the  most  expert  of  necromancers. 
In  the  bitter  strife  of  Gregory  VIL  Avith  the  empire,  when,  in 
lOSO,  the  Synod  of  Brescia  deposed  him  and  elected  Wiberto  of 
Ravenna  as  antipope,  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  against  him  was 
that  he  was  a  manifest  necromancer — an  art  which  he  was  sup- 
j>osed  to  have  Iearne<l  in  ToI»hIo.  The  manner  in  which  partisan- 
ship availed  itself  of  this  method  of  attack  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  opposing  accounts  given  of  Liutgarda,  niece  of  Egill)ert, 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  at  this  period.  lie  was  a  resolute  imperial- 
ist, and  accepted  his  pallium  from  Wiberto,  after  which  he  made 
Liutgarda  abbess  of  a  wjnvent  in  his  diocese.  The  account  of 
his  episcopate  is  written  by  a  coutemjiorary ;  one  MS.,  which  is 


'•Oest  Trevimr.  Arclii«p.  c.  19. — Lambert  HersfelU.  AuDal,  anu.  1074.— Ud- 
fler,  Prager  ConciUen,  p.  xvL 
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doubtless  the  genuine  one,  describes  her  as  a  cultured  and  exem- 
plary woman,  who  ruled  her  nunnery  in  the  service  of  God  for 
forty  years,  Iea\nng  a  happy  memory  behind  her ;  another  MS, 
of  the  same  chronicle  calls  her  a  blasphemous  witch  and  sorceress, 
under  whoso  government  the  convent  was  almost  ruined.  After 
the  Church  had  triumphed  over  the  empire,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
Btand  why  such  an  interjiolation  should  have  boon  nuule.* 

While  thus  the  ancient  laws  against  sorcery  were  practically 
falling  into  desuetude  on  the  Continent,  the  legislation  of  tlie 
Anglo-Saxons  shows  that  in  England  lyblac  or  witchciuf t  was  the 
object  of  greater  solicitude.  About  the  year  000  the  laws  of 
Edward  and  Guthrum  class  witches  and  divinera  with  jierjurers, 
murderei*s,  and  strumpets,  who  are  ordered  to  be  driven  fix>m  the 
land,  with  the  alteraatives  of  reforming,  of  being  executed,  or  of 
pajnng  heax-y  fines— a  provision  which  was  repeatedly  re-enacted 
by  succeeding  monarchs  to  the  time  of  Cnut.  Athelstan  soon 
after  decreed  that  when  death  wns  caused  by  lyUae^  and  the  perpe- 
trator confessed  it,  he  should  pay  with  his  life ;  if  he  denied,  he 
underwent  the  triple  ordeal :  failing  in  this  he  was  imprisoned  for 
four  months,  after  which  his  kinsmen  could  release  him  on  ]>aying 
the  wer-gild  of  the  slain,  the  heavy  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
shiUings  to  the  king,  and  giving  security  for  his  good  behavior. 
Towanis  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  Edwanl  the  Elder  de- 
nounced perpetual  excommunication  for  lyhlac  unless  the  offends 
repented.  In  the  compilation  known  as  the  Laws  of  Henry  L 
murder  by  sorcery  forfeited  the  privilege  of  redemption  by  pajnng^j 
wer-gild,  and  the  perpetrator  was  handed  over  to  the  kinsmen  o 
the  slain,  to  be  dealt  with  at  their  pleasure.  For  minor  injuries 
thus  caused,  redemption  was  allowetl  ns  in  other  cases.  "When  the 
accused  denied,  he  was  tried  befoi-o  the  bishop,  thus  suljjecting  this 
offence  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  This  severity  seems  to  have 
changed  with  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  for  WiUiam  the  Conqueror, 
when  besieging  the  Island  of  Ely,  by  advice  of  Ivo  Taillebois 
placed  at  the  liead  of  his  army  a  sorceress  whose  incantations  were 
expected  to  paralyze  the  resistance  of  the  defenders.  Unluckily 
for  the  scheme,  Herewanl  of  Burgh  made  a  fiank  attack  on  the 


*  CtiFon.  TuroQ.  ana.  1001. — Cliron.  HalberdUdicne.  (Lcibuit.  3.  B,  Bruusr. 
n.  127-a).--G€8L  Treviror.  c.  88  (Martene  AmpL  ColL  IV.  181-2> 
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invaders,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  reeds,  burned  the  sorceress  and 
all  who  were  with  her.* 

When  Olaf  Tryg^'vosson^  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  endeav- 
ored to  christianize  Norway,  he  recognized  the  sorcerers  as  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  handled  them  unspar- 
ingly. At  a  Thing,  or  assembly,  in  Viken,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  banish  all  who  could  be  proval  to  deal  with  spirits  or  in 
witchcraft,  and  this  he  foUowed  up  with  proceedings  somewhat 
rigorous.  He  ransacked  the  district  and  had  all  the  sorcorers 
brought  together;  he  gave  them  a  great  feast  with  plenty  of 
liquor,  and  when  they  were  drunk  he  had  the  house  fired,  so  that 
none  escaped  save  Ey  vind  Kellda,  a  grandson  of  Ilai'ald  llarfaager, 
nn<l  a  peculiarly  obnoxious  wizard,  who  clinibeil  through  the 
snioke-hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  spring  Olaf  celebrated  Easter  on 
Kormt  Island,  when  thither  came  Eyvind  in  a  long  ship  fully 
manned  with  sorcerers.  Landing,  they  put  on  caps  of  darkness* 
which  rendered  them  invisible,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
thick  mist,  but  when  they  came  to  Augvaldsness,  where  King  Olaf 
lay,  it  became  clear  day  and  they  wore  stricken  with  bhntlness,  so 
that  they  wandered  helplessly  around  till  the  king's  meu  seized 
them  and  brought  them  before  him.  IIo  had  them  bound  and 
placed  on  a  rock  which  was  bare  only  at  low  water,  and  Snorri 
Sturlason  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  still  known  as  the  Skerry  of 
Shrieks.  Another  pious  act  related  of  Olaf  illustrates  both  the 
methods  recjuisite  to  spread  the  gosj>el  among  the  rugged  heroes 
of  Norway  ami  one  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  Christians  of 
the  powers  of  sorcerers,  Olaf  captured  Eyvind  Kinnrif,  a  noted 
sorcerer,  and  sought  to  convert  him,  but  in  vain.  Then  a  pan  of 
fire  was  placed  upon  his  belly,  which  he  stoically  endured  until  he 
burst  asunder  before  asking  its  removaL  Kegarding  this  tardy 
request  as  a  sign  of  yielding,  Olaf  asked  him  ''  Eyvind,  wilt  thou 
now  believe  in  Christ  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Eyvind,  **  I  can  take  no 
ba[)tism,  for  I  am  an  evil  spirit  placed  in  a  man^s  body  by  Lap- 
land sorcery,  because  in  no  other  way  could  my  father  and  mother 


•  Law8  of  Edward  nnd  Outhrum,  11. — Laws  of  Etliclred,v.  7. — Cniit  Secalar. 
4  (Ed.  KoUlcrup  Rosenvinge  p.  30). — Athclstan's  Dooms,  i.  fi. — Laws  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  0.— LI.  Heorici  Izxi.  $  1. — Ingulph's  Cbrou.  Coatin.  (Bolm's  Editioo, 
p.  258). 
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have  a  child,"  and  ^ritb  that  he  died.  Yet  in  the  earliest  Icelandic 
code,  the  Grdgis,  compiled  probably  in  1118,  there  is  no  mention 
of  sorcery,  which  seems  to  liave  been  left  to  the  spiritual  courts; 
while  in  the  contemporary  ecclesiastical  body  of  law  the  punish- 
ment of  magic  arts  is  only  three  years'  exile,  unless  injury  or  death 
to  man  or  beast  has  l)een  wrought,  when  it  ia  perpetual.  In  cither 
ease  the  acoused  is  entitled  to  trial  before  twelve  good  men  and 
true* 

Elsewhere  tboughout  Europe,  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  repression  of  sorcery  seems  to  have  been  well-nigh  aban- 
doned by  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  was 
not  because  its  practice  had  been  either  given  up  or  rendered  law- 
ful. In  1149  we  find  Abbot  Wibald  of  Corvey  accusing  Walter, 
one  of  his  monks,  of  using  diabolical  incantations.  The  cause 
which  led  Alexander  III.,  in  1181,  to  monopolize  for  the  Holy  See^ 
the  canonization  of  saints  was  that  the  monks  of  the  Norman 
abbey  of  Gristan  were  addicted  to  magic,  and  by  its  mejins  en- 
deavored to  gain  the  reputation  of  working  miracles;  during  the 
aliscnce  in  England  of  the  ablwt,  the  prior  one  day  got  drunk  at 
dinner  and  struck  with  a  table-knife  two  of  his  monks,  who  retali- 
ated }>y  beating  him  to  death,  and  he  |>erished  unhouselled,  yet  by 
evil  arts  the  monks  succeeded  in  inducing  the  |>eople  to  adore  him 
as  a  saint  until  Bishop  Arnoul  of  Lisieux  re]K)rte<l  the  truth  to 
Alexander.  So  easily  were  such  offences  condoned  that  in  the  case 
of  a  priest  who,  to  recover  something  stolen  from  his  church,  em- 
ployed a  magician  and  looketl  into  an  astrohilw,  Alexander  only 
ordered  the  punishment  of  a  year's  suspension,  and  this  decision 
was  embodied  by  Gregory  IX.  in  the  canon  law  as  a  precedent  to 
be  followed.  This  method  of  divination  involved  the  invocation 
of  spirits,  and  was  wholly  unlawful,  yet  it  was  employed  without 
scruple.  John  of  Salisbury,  who  dieil  in  11  SI,  relates  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  was  given  to  a  priest  to  be  taught  the  psalms. 
His  instructor  mingled  with  his  sacred  functions  the  practice  of  ca* 
toptromancy,  sLad  once  ma<le  use  of  his  pupil  and  an  older  scholar 


•  Olnf  Tryggvcsson'a  Saga,  69,- 70,  83  (Laing*8  ncim8knngla>— Kristinrettr 
Tliorlaks  oc  Ketils,  c.  xvi. 

For  the  intimate  connection  between  sorccr;  and  maUj^ant  spirits^  see  Fiim 
Hagnasen'a  Prises  Vet.  Boreal.  Mytbologisc  Lexicon^  s.  v.Trdll,  pp.  474  sqq. 
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to  look  into  the  polished  basin,  after  due  conjurations  and  the 
use  of  the  holy  chrism.  John  could  see  notliing,  and  was  relieved 
from  further  service  of  the  kind,  but  his  comrade  discerned  shad- 
owy forms  and  thus  was  a  more  useful  subject.  Thus  the  forbid- 
den arts  nourished  with  but  slender  repi'ession,  and  in  this  period 
of  virtual  toleration  they  worked  little  evil,  save  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional case  of  poisoning  in  a  love-potion.* 

It  might  be  exj^ected  that  this  tqlemtioii  ji>iould  ceasojuutbe 
human  mind  awakened  and  in  its  gropings  began  to  cultivjijto 
■u-ith  increnso<l  assiduity  the  occult  sciences^in^ the- endeavor -te 
jMiii'tiaic  tlio  .^'.crLts  of  natui'c;  iis  scholastic  theology  develo|)od 
itself  into  a  system  which  sought  to  frame  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse; as  the  revived  study  of  the  Roman  law  brouglit  agsiin 
Into  view  the  imperial  edicts  against  sorcery,  and  as  the  spiritual 
bourts  bt'fMin    iffectively  organized  for  their  enforcement.     Yet 


the  development  of  persecution  was  wonderfully  slow.  The 
Church  had  a  real  and  a  dangei-ous  enemy  to  combat  in  the  threat- 
ening growth  of  heresy,  antl  had  little  thought  to  bestow  on  a 
matter  which  did  not  onilanger  the  jjowcr  and  privileges  of  the 
hierarchy*  An  occasional  council,  like  those  of  Kout-n  in  11S9  and 
of  Pju'ib  in  1212,  denounced  the  practitioners  of  magic^  but  there 
wajB  no  deJined  i)enalty,  and  only  excommunication  was  threatened 
against  them.  Yet  there  was  a  ]H)puIar  idea  that,  like  heresy, 
burning  was  the  appropriate  punishment,  as  in  the  case,  about  the 
same  period,  of  a  young  cleric  of  Soest  named  Hermann,  who, 
when  vainly  tempted  by  an  unchaste  woman,  was  accused  by  her 
of  magic  arts,  was  condemnecl  and  burned.  In  the  flames  ho  sang 
the  Ave  Maria  until  silenced  by  a  blazing  stick  thrust  into  his 
mouth  by  a  kinsman  of  the  accuser;  but  his  innocence  shone 


•  Wibaldi  Epirt.  157  (Marteoe  Ampl  CoU.  n.  352).— Baron.  Annal.  ann.  1181, 
No.  6-10.— C.  1  Extra,  xlt.  8.— C.  3  Extra,  r.  21. — Joliaa.  8arcaberiens.  Polycrat 
c.  xxviii. 

CutoptrotnaDcy  was  a  practice  duly  handed  down  from  classicnl  times.  Didias 
JuUnDUs,  during  his  short  rti^,  found  time  to  obtain  forcknowledgo  of  his  own 
downfall  and  the  succession  of  Scptimius  Severus,  by  means  of  a  boy  who  with 
bandaged  eyes  looked  into  a  mirror  afler  proper  spells  had  been  muttered  over 
bimC^l.  SpartianiDid.  Julian.  7),  and  Hippolytus  of  Porto  gives  us  in  full  detaU 
the  ingenious  frauds  by  which  this  and  similar  feats  were  accomplbhed  (Refut. 
omn.  Hffirea.  iv.  15,  38-40), 
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forth  in  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  grave,  and  a  chapel  was 
built  over  it  which  stood  as  a  warning  against  such  inconsiderate 
zeal.* 

Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  to  whom  we  owe  this  incident,  has 
an  ample  store  of  marvels  which  show  that  superstition  was  as 
active  as  ever,  that  men  were  eager  to  gain  what  advantage  they 
could  from  intercourse  with  Satan,  and  that  such  practices  were 
virtually  unreprcsscd.  He  tells  of  a  certain  ecclesiastic  named 
Philip,  a  celebrated  necromancer,  dead  only  a  few  years  previous, 
app;irontly  without  trouble  from  Church  or  State.  A  knight 
named  Henry  of  Falkenstein,  Avho  disbelieved  in  demons,  applied 
to  liim  to  satisfy  his  doubts.  Philip  obligingly  drew  a  circle  with 
a  sword  at  a  cross-roiids  and  inuttered  his  sj^ells,  when,  with  a  tu- 
mult like  rushing  ivaters  and  roaring  tempests,  the  demon  came, 
taller  than  the  trees,  black,  and  of  a  most  fearful  aspect.  The 
knight  kept  within  the  charmed  circle  and  escaped  immediate 
ill,  but  lost  his  color,  and  remained  pallid  during  the  few  years 
in  which  he  survived.  A  jtricst  undertook  the  same  exj)ericnce, 
but  became  frightene<l  and  alluwed  himself  to  be  dragged  out  of 
the  circle  ;  he  was  so  injm'cd  that  he  died  on  the  third  day,  where- 
upon Waleran  of  Luxembourg  piously  confiscated  his  house,  sliow- 
ing  that  immunity  was  not  always  to  be  reckoned  on.f 

Compacts  with  Satan  were  also  not  infrequent.  The  heretics 
bunied  at  Besanyon  in  1180  were  found  to  have  such  compacts 
inscribed  on  little  rolls  of  parchment  under  the  skin  of  tlieir  ama- 
pits.  It  woxdd  be  difficult  to  find  auy  historical  fact  of  the  period 
apparently  resting  on  l>etter  authority  than  the  story  of  Ever- 
wach,  who  was  still  living  as  a  monk  of  8t.  Nicholas  at  Stalum 
when  Cfesarius  described  his  adventures  as  related  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. He  had  been  steward  of  Theodoric,  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
whom  he  served  faithfully.  Accused  of  malversation,  he  found 
some  of  his  accounts  missing,  and  in  despair  he  invoked  the  devil, 
saying,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  help  me  in  my  necessity  I  will  do 
homage  to  thee  and  serve  thee  in  all  things."    The  devil  appeared. 


•  Concil.  Rotomagens.  ann.  1189  c.  29  (Bcssin,  Concil.  Rotomagens.  L  97). 

Concil.  Poria.  ann.  1213  P.  v.  (Martene  Ampl  Coll.  VH.  105).— Ciesar.  HeistcrU 
IV.  90. 

t  Cssar.  Hetaterb.  t.  3,  3. 
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and  Everwach  accepted  his  conditions  of  renouncing  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  and  paying  him  homage,  after  which  the  accounts 
vrcre  proved  without  difficulty.  Thenceforth  Everwach  was  in  the 
habit  of  openly  saying,  "  Those  who  serve  God  are  wretched  and 
jpoor,  but  they  who  beUeve  in  the  de\nl  are  prosperous  "  and  ho  de- 
Toted  himself  to  the  study  of  magic  arts.  It  shows  how  lax  was 
the  tlisciphne  of  the  time,  when,  in  his  zeal  for  Satan,  he  bitterly 
opposed  Master  OUver,  the  Schoksticus  of  Cologne,  who  preached 
the  cross  in  Utrecht,  and  on  being  reproved  sought  to  slay  him, 
being  only  prevented  by  a  sickness  of  which  he  died,    lie  was 

plunged  into  hell  and  subjected  to  the  indescribable  torments  of 

^Kthe  damned,  but  the  Lord  pitied  him,  and  he  returned  to  life  on 
^^  the  bier  at  his  own  funeral.  Thenceforth  he  was  a  changed  man. 
^^  In  company  with  Uishop  Otto  of  Utrecht  ho  made  the  pilgrimage 
^^pto  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  inflicting  on  himself  all  manner  of  austeri- 
^^  ties,  and  on  his  return  gave  his  property  to  the  Church  and  en- 
I  tered  the  convent  at  Stalura,  There  is  another  story,  of  a  spend- 
I  thrift  young  knight  near  Liege,  who,  after  squandering  his  fort- 
^^Luno,  was  induced  by  one  of  his  peasants  to  appeal  to  Satan.  On 
^^  the  promise  of  wealth  and  honors  he  renounced  allegiance  to  God 
and  rendered  regular  feudal  homage  to  Siitan ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, required  him  to  also  renounce  the  Virgin,  anil  this  he  re- 
fuse<l  to  do,  wherefore,  on  his  repenting,  he  was  pardoned  at  her 
intercession.* 

These  instances,  which  could  readily  be  multiplied,  will  suffice 
to  show  the  tendency  of  popular  thought  and  beUef  at  this  |>eriod. 
It  is  tnie  that  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  in  so  many  tilings  far  in  ad- 
vance of  tlie  age,  argued  that  much  of  magic  was  simply  fraud  and 
delusion ;  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  man  can  summon  and 


•  Crcatir.  Heisterb.  n.  12;  v.  18;  xrr.  S3. 

lu  spite  of  their  lifclilcc  contemporary  details,  those  atoriea  nre  evidently 
founded  oo  tlint  of  Thcophilus  of  Cilicia,  which  hnd  bo  gn.-nt  n  currency 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  nrchdcacon  until  dismissed  by  his  bishop, 
when  in  despair  he  had  recourse  to  Sutnn,  to  whom  he  gave  a  written  compact 
pledging  himself  to  endure  the  pains  of  hell  throughout  eternity.  He  waa  forth- 
with restored  to  his  position  and  enjoyed  high  conaidcmtion  until,  orerwhclmed 
with  remorse,  ho  appealed  to  the  Virgin.  By  assiduous  penitence  he  won  her 
aid,  and  she  caused  the  compact  to  be  returned  to  him. — Hroawitliai  de  Lapsa 
ct  Convcrs,  ThcopUili. 
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dismiss  malignant  spmts  at  will,  and  that  it  is  much  simpler  to  pray 
directly  to  God  becauso  demons  can  influence  human  affairs  only 
through  God's  ponnission.  Even  Bacon,  however,  in  asserting  the 
uselessness  of  charms  and  s|>ells,  gives  as  his  reason  that  tlieir  ef- 
ficacy depended  on  their  being  made  under  certain  aspects  of  the 
heavens,  the  determination  of  which  was  very  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain. Bacon's  partial  incredulity  only  indicates  tJie  universality  of 
the  belief  in  less  scientific  minds,  and,  in  view  of  the  activity  as- 
signed to  Satan  in  seeking  human  agents  and  servitors,  and  the 
ease  with  which  men  could  evoke  him  and  bind  themselves  to  him, 
the  supincness  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  such  offences  is  re- 
markable. The  terrible  excitement  aroused  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Stedingers  and  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  Luciferans  must  indu- 
bitably have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  belief  in  demonic  agencies. 
Thomas  of  Cantimpre  tells  us  that  he  had  from  Conrad,  the  Do- 
minican provincial,  as  happening  to  one  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's 
Luciferans,  the  well-known  story  that  the  heretic,  endeavoring  to 
convert  a  friar,  conducted  hira  to  a  vast  palace  where  the  Virgin 
sat  onthroneil  in  ineffable  splendor  surrounded  by  innumerable 
saints ;  but  the  friar,  who  had  provided  himself  with  a  pyx  contain- 
ing a  consecrated  host,  presented  it  to  the  Virgin  with  a  demand 
that  she  should  adore  her  Son,  when  the  whole  array  vanishetl  in 
darkness.  Yet  this  excitement  left  behind  it  a  reaction  which 
rather  created  indisposition  to  further  persecution.  Pierre  de  Col- 
mieu,  afterwanls  Cardinal  of  Albano,  when  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
in  1235,  included  invoking  and  sacrificing  to  demons  and  the  use 
of  the  sacraments  in  sorcery  only  among  the  cases  reserved  to  the 
bishops  for  granting  absolution ;  and  the  cursory  allusion  to  the 
Bubject  by  Bishop  Durand  in  his  Speculum  Juris  shows  that,  for  at 
least  a  half-century  later,  the  subject  attracted  httle  attention  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  synod  of  Anjou,in  1294,  declares  that 
ncconling  to  the  canons  priests  should  expel  from  their  parishes 
all  diviners,  soothsayers,  sorcerers,  and  the  like,  and  laments  that 
they  were  permitted  to  increase  and  multiply  without  hindrance, 
to  remedy  which  all  who  know  of  such  persons  are  ordered  to  re- 
port them  to  the  episcopal  court,  in  order  that  their  horrible  malig- 
nity may  be  restrained.* 


Rogcri  Bacon  Epist.  do  Secretin  Operibos  Artis  c,  i,  ii  (M.  H.  Scries,  pp 
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Still  more  remarkable  is  the  indifference  of  secnlar  jurists  and 
lawgivers  during  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  jurisprudence 
of  Europe  was  developing  and  assuming  definite  shape.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  strong  contrast  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^>oriod  in 
the  silence  respecting  sorcery  in  Glanvill,  Bracton,  the  Fleta,  and 
Britton.  The  latter,  in  describing  the  circuits  of  the  sheriffs,  gives 
an  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  offences  about  which  they  are  to 
make  inquisition,  including  renegades  and  misbelievers,  but  omit- 
ting sorcery,  and  the  same  omission  is  observable  in  the  minute 
instructions  given  by  Edwaixl  I.  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  Statute  of 
Euddlan  in  1:^83,  although  Peter,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  confessors  in  1287,  mentions  sorcerers  and  demon-worship- 
pers among  the  criminals  to  whom  they  are  to  assign  penance.  It 
is  true  that  Horn's  My)ror  of  Justice  classes  sorcery  and  heresy 
together  as  majesiojt,  or  treason  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  we 
may  assume  tliat  both  were  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  though 
neither  were  actively  prosecuted.  It  is  the  same  with  the  mediae- 
Tal  laws  of  Scotland  as  collected  by  Skene.  The  Iti^r  Camerarii 
embodies  detailetl  instructions  for  the  inquests  to  be  held  by  the 
royal  chamberlain  in  his  clz-cuita,  but  in  the  long  list  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  re<|uiring  investigation  there  is  no  allusion  to  sor- 
cery or  divination.* 

It  is  nearly  the  same  in  French  juris])rudence.  The  Conseil 
of  Pierre  de  Fontaines  and  the  so-called  ^iaUUsem&nU  of  St.  Louis 
contain  no  references  to  sorcery.  The  Livre^  de  Jostice  et  dc 
put,  though  based  on  the  Koman  law,  maJtes  no  mention  of  it  in 
its  long  list  of  crimes  and  penalties,  although  incidentally  an  im- 
perial law  is  said  to  apj)ly  to  those  wlio  slay  by  jK>isons  or  en- 
chantments. Beaumanoir,  however,  though  he  seems  only  to  know 
of  sorcery  employed  to  excito  love,  tells  us  that  it  is  wholly  under 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  its  practitioners  err  in  the  faith,  and  thus 
are  justiciable  by  the  Church,  wliich  summons  them  to  abandon 
their  errors,  and  in  case  of  refusal  condemns  them  as  misbelievers. 
Then  secular  justice  lays  hold  of  them  and  inflicts  death  if  it  ap- 

623-7). — Til.  Cantimprat.  Bonum  universal.  Lib.  n.  c.  50.— Pnccept.  Autiq.  Ro- 
tomag.  c.  109  (Bessjn,  Concil.  Rotomagcna.  IL  67,  70).— Durandi  Specul.  Juris 
Lib,  IT.  Partic.  rv.  Kubr.  de  SortilegiU,— Synod.  Andegnvcns.  ono.  1294  c.  2 
(D'Acbery,L  737). 

*  Brittou,  ch.  29.— Owen^s  Xiaws  aod  lustitutes  of  Wales,  IL  910-2.— P.  Exon. 
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pears  that  their  sorcery  may  bring  death  on  man  or  woman,  while 
if  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  it  imprisons  them  until  they  recant. 
Thus  sorcery  is  heresy  cognizable  by  the  Church  only,  and  punish- 
able when  abjmxxl  only  by  penitence ;  yet,  when  the  obstinate  sorcer- 
er is  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  in  place  of  being  burned  like  a 
Waldensian  refusing  to  swear,  the  character  of  his  heresy  is  weighed 
by  the  secular  court,  and  if  its  intent  be  not  homicide  he  is  simply 
imprisoned  until  he  recants,  showing  that  sorcery  was  treated  as 
the  least  dangerous  form  of  heresy.  Beaumanoir's  assertion  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  confirmed  by  a  contemporaneous  de- 
cision of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  1282»  in  the  case  of  some 
women  arrested  as  sorceresses  in  Senlis  and  tried  by  the  maire 
and  jurats.  The  Bishop  of  Senlis  claimed  them,  as  their  offence 
pertained  to  his  court;  the  magistrates  asserted  their  jurisdiction, 
especially  as  there  had  been  cutting  of  skin  and  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  Parlement,  after  due  deliberation,  ordered  the  women  de- 
livered to  the  spiritual  court.  Yet,  though  this  was  the  law  at  the 
time,  it  did  not  long  remain  bo.  Under  the  ancestral  systems  of 
criminal  practice,  when  conviction  or  acquittal  in  doubtful  cases 
depended  on  the  ordeal  or  the  judicial  duel  or  on  compurgation, 
the  secular  courts  were  poorly  equipped  for  determining  guilt  in 
a  crime  so  obscure,  and  they  naturally  abandoned  it  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  spiritual  tribunals.  As  the  use  of  torture,  how- 
ever, gradually  spread,  tlie  lay  officials  became  quite  as  comi>ctent 
as  the  ecclesiastical  to  wring  confession  and  conviction  from  the 
accused,  and  they  speedily  arrogated  to  themselves  the  cognizance 
of  such  cases.  At  the  South,  where  the  Inquisition  had  familiarized 
them  with  the  use  of  torture  at  an  earlier  period,  we  already,  in 
1274  and  1375,  hear  of  an  inquest  held  and  of  wizards  and  witches 
put  to  death  by  the  royal  officials  in  Toulouse.  In  the  North, 
the  trials  of  the  Templars  accustomed  the  public  mind  to  the  use 
of  torture,  and  demonstrated  its  efficiency,  so  that  the  lay  courts 
speedily  came  to  have  no  hesitation  in  exercising  jurisiliction 
over  sorcery.  In  1314  Petronillo  do  Valettc  was  executed  in  Paris 
as  a  sorceress.  She  had  implicated  Pierre,  a  merchant  of  Poitiers, 
and  bis  nephew  Perrot.    They  were  forthwith  put  to  the  ban  and 


Summula  exigendi  Confess,  cnardain  VII.  1126).— Myrror  of  Jufltioe  c.  i.  {  4;  cw, 
n.  S  22 ;  c.  ni.  J  U.— Rcgiam  Mnjcst.  ScotiiD,  Edinburgi,  1609,  fol.  16$-T. 
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their  property  sequestrated,  but  at  the  place  of  execution  Petro- 
nille  had  exculpated  them,  declaring  them  innocent  on  the  peril 
>f  her  soul.    They  hastened  to  Paris  and  purged  themselves,  and 

le  Purloment,  May  S,  1314,  ordered  the  Seneschal  of  Poitou  to 
irnrithdraw  the  proceedings  and  release  the  property.  Sorcery  was 
now  beginning  to  be  energetically  8upprf3sscd,  and  henceforth  we 
shall  see  it  occupy  the  peculiar  position  of  a  crime  justiciable  by 
both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secuhir  courts.* 

Spain  had  been  exposed  to  a  peculiarly  active  infection.  The 
fatalistic  belief  of  the  Saracens  naturally  pretlisposed  them  to  the 
arts  of  divination ;  they  cultivatcil  the  occult  sciences  more  zeal- 
ously than  any  other  race,  and  tliey  were  regarded  throughout 
Europe  as  the  most  skilled  teachers  and  practitioners  of  sorcery. 
In  the  school  of  Cordoba  there  were  two  professors  of  astrology, 
three  of  necromancy,  pyromancy,  and  geomancy,  and  one  of  the 

rs  Nototnay  all  of  whom  lectured  daily.  Arabic  bibUographers 
enumerate  seven  thousjind  seven  hundred  writers  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  and  as  many  more  who  won  distinction  as  ex- 
pounders of  goetic  magio.  Intercourse  with  the  Saracens  natu- 
rally stimulated  among  the  Christians  the  thirst  for  forbidden 
knowledge,  and  as  the  Christian  boundaries  advanced,  there  was 
left  in  the  conquered  territories  a  largo  subject  population  allowed 
\1u>  retain  its  religion,  and  j)ropagate  the  beliefs  which  had  so  iiT©- 
sistible  an  attraction.  It  was  in  vain  that,  in  845,  Kamiro  I.  of 
Anurias  burned  a  large  number  of  sorcerers,  including  many  Jew- 
ish astrologers.  Such  exhibitions  of  severity  were  spasmodic, 
•while  the  denunciation  of  superstitions  in  the  councils  occasionally 
held  indicate  the  continued  pi-evalenico  of  the  evil  without  the  ai)pU- 
cation  of  an  effective  remedy.    Queen  Urraca  of  Castile,  in  tho  early 

nt  of  the  twelfth  century,  describes  her  former  husband,  Alonso 
el  Batallador  of  Aragon,  as  wholly  given  to  divination  and  tlic 
augury  of  birds,  and  about  1220,  Pedro  Munoz,  Archbishop  of  San- 
tiago, was  so  defamed  for  necromancy  that  by  ortler  of  Hononus 
III.  he  was  relegated  to  the  hennitago  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  an- 
^'oient  "Wisigothic  Law,  or  Fuero  Juiigo,  was  for  a  time  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  innumerable  locolfueros  which  sprang  up,  until  in 

•  Livrca  de  Josticc  ct  dc  Plct,  pp.  177-83|  284  G^ig-  XLVin.  yiii.  3.,  Marcia- 
nns).— Beaiiraanoir,  Coutamea  du  Bonuvoisis,  Cap.  xl  \\  25,  26. — Olim,  II.  305, 
619.-Vais8ctte,  IV.  17-18;  Chron.  Bardin,  lb.  IV.  Pr.  5. 
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the  eleventh  century  it  was  rehabilit^tefl  by  Fernando  I.  of  Ca&- 
tile.  In  Aragon,  Jayme  I.,  el  Conquistador,  in  tlie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  recasting  the  Fuero  of  Aragon  and  granting  the  Fuero 
of  Valencia,  introduced  penalties  for  sorcery  similar  to  those  of 
the  Fuero  Juzgo.*  Thus  the  Wisigothic  legislation  was  practical- 
ly in  force  until,  about  1260,  Alonzo  the  AVisc,  of  Castile,  issueil  liis 
cotle  known  us  the  Siefe  J^artuI^^,  in  wliich  all  branches  of  iiiagic 
are  treated  as  completely  under  the  secular  power  and  in  a  fashion 
singularly  rationalistic.  There  is  no  allusion  to  heresy  or  to  any 
spiritual  offence  involved  in  occult  science,  which  is  to  be  rewartled 
or  punished  as  it  is  employed  for  good  or  evil.  Astrology  is  one 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts ;  its  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  courses 
of  the  stai-s  as  expounded  by  Ptolemy  and  other  sages ;  when  an 
astrologer  is  applied  to  for  the  recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  goods,  and 
designates  where  they  are  to  be  found,  the  party  aggrieved  has  no 
recourse  against  him  for  the  dishonor  inflicted,  because  he  has  only 
answered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  his  art.  liut  if  he  is  a 
deceiver,  who  pretends  to  know  that  whereof  he  is  ignorant,  the 
complainant  can  have  him  punished  as  a  common  sorcerer.  These 
sorcerers  and  diviners  who  pretend  to  reveal  the  future  and  the 
unknoT\'n  by  augury,  or  lots,  or  hydromancy,  or  cr^'stallomancy,  or 
by  the  head  of  a  dead  man,  or  the  palm  of  a  virgin,  are  deceivers. 
So  are  necromancers  who  work  by  the  invocation  of  evil  spirits, 
which  is  displeasing  to  God  and  injurious  to  man.  Philti-es  and 
love-potions  and  figurines,  to  inspire  desire  or  aversion,  are  also 
condemned  as  often  causing  death  and  permanent  infinnity,  and 
all  these  practitioners  and  cheats  are  to  be  put  to  death  when  duly 
con\icted,  while  those  who  shelter  them  are  to  be  banished.  But 
those  who  use  incantations  for  a  good  purpose,  such  as  casting  out 
devils  from  the  possessed,  or  removing  ligatures  between  married 
folk,  or  for  dissohing  a  hail-cloud  or  fog  which  threatens  the  har- 
vests, or  for  destroying  locusts  or  caterpillars,  are  not  to  be  pun- 
ished, but  rather  to  be  rewardedf 


•  Joa^  Amador  de  los  Rio3  (Rc^ista  <le  Eapafia,  T.  XVII.  pp.  S83, 384-6,  388, 
803-3;  T.  XVUL  p.  6).— Concil  Legionens.  onn.  1013  c.  19;  C.  Compostenan. 
BDD.  1031  c.  6;  C.  Cojacens.  ann.  1050  c.  4;  C.  Compostcllan.  ann.  1000  c.  6 
(Aguirrc,  IV.  888,  396, 405, 414).— Histor.  CompoateUan.  Lib.  l  c.  Ixiv.— Pelayo, 
Heterodoxos  Espafiolea.  I.  500. 

t  Partidas,  P.  vn.  Tit.  be  1. 17 ;  Tit.  xxiii.  U.  1,  2,  3. 
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Italy  affords  us  the  earliest  example  of  me<lia3val  legislation  on 
the  subject.  In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Norman 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  Roger,  threatened  punishrnent  for  cora- 
pounding  a  love-potion,  even  though  no  injury  resulted  from  it. 
The  next  recorded  measure  is  found  in  the  earliest  known  statutes 
of  Venice,  by  the  Doge  Orlo  Malipieri  in  llSl,  which  contain  pro- 
visions for  the  punishment  ^^  ])oisoning  and  sorcery.  Frederic  II, 
was  accused  by  his  ecclesiastical  adversaries  of  surrounding  him- 
self with  Saracenic  astrologers  and  diviners,  whom  he  employed 
as  counsellors,  and  who  practised  for  his  benefit  all  the  forbidden 
arts  of  augury  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  entrails  of  rictims, 
but  though  Frederic  shared  the  universal  belief  of  his  age  in  keep- 
ing in  his  service  a  corps  of  astrologers  with  Master  Theodore  at 
their  head,  and  was  addicted  to  the  science  of  ph^'siognomy,  he 
was  too  nearly  a  sceptic  to  have  faith  in  vidgar  sorcery.  Ilis  rep- 
utation merely  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  his  protege^  Michael  Scot, 
who  translated  for  him  pliilosophical  treatises  of  Averrhoes  and 
Avicenna.  In  his  collection  of  laws  known  as  the  Sicilian  Consti- 
tutions, he  retained  indeed  the  law  of  King  lloger  just  alluded  to, 
and  added  to  it  a  provision  that  those  who  administer  love-potions, 
or  noxious,  illicit,  or  exorcise<l  food  far  such  purposes,  shiUl  be  put 
to  death  if  the  recipient  loses  his  life  or  senses,  whde  if  no  harm 
ensues  tliey  shall  suffer  confiscation  and  a  year's  imprisonment, 
but  this  was  merely  a  concession  to  current  necessities,  and  he  was 
careful  to  accompany  it  with  a  declaration  that  the  influencing  of 
love  or  hatre^l  by  meat  or  drink  was  a  fable,  and  he  took  no  note 
in  liis  code  of  any  other  form  of  magic.  In  the  Lutin  kingdoms  of 
the  East  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  and  the  Assises  d'Antioch  are 
silent  on  the  subject,  unless  it  ma}^  be  deemed  to  be  comprised  in 
a  general  clause  in  the  former,  dechiring  that  all  malefactors  and 
all  bad  men  and  bad  women  shall  be  i)ut  to  death.  Yet,  that  sor- 
cery wiis  punishetl  throughout  Italy,  and  was  regarded  as  subject 
to  the  secular  tribunals,  is  shown  by  an  expression  in  the  bull  Ad 
extlrpanda  of  Innocent  IV.  in  1252,  ordering  all  potentates  in 
public  assembly  to  put  heretics  to  the  ban  as  though  they  were 
sorcerers.* 


CoDstitt.  Bicular.  in.  xlii.   1-3. — Techetti,  La  Republica  di  Venlzm  e  la 
Corte  di  Roma  L  16. — Chron.  Senoniens,  Ltl>.  iv.  c.  4-  (D'Achery  II.   631).— 
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In  German  legislation  the  Treuga  Henrtci,  about  1224,  contains 
the  earliest  reference  to  sorcery,  classing  it  with  heresy  and  leaving 
the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  but  the  Kayser- 
Recht,  the  Saehsische  AVeichbild,  and  the  Kichstich  Landrecht 
contain  no  allusion  to  it.  In  the  Sachsenspiegel  it  is  curtly  in- 
cluded with  heresy  and  poisoning  as  punishable  with  burning,  and 
there  is  the  same  provision  in  the  Scl^wabenspiegel,  while  in  a 
later  recension  of  the  latter  the  subject  is  develoj^  by  providing 
that  whoever,  man  or  woman,  practises  sorcery  or  invokes  the 
devil  by  woixls  or  otherwise,  shall  be  burned  or  exposed  to  a 
harsher  death  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  for  he  has  renounced 
Christ  and  given  himself  to  Satan.  In  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
spiritual  offence  is  alone  kept  in  view,  without  regard  to  evil  at- 
tempted or  performed,  and  it  would  further  seem  that  the  matter 
was  within  the  competence  of  the  secular  courts.  The  earliest 
legislation  of  the  Prussian  marches,  about  1310,  specifies  for  sor- 
cerers the  loss  of  an  ear,  bmnding  on  tlie  cheek,  exile,  or  heavy 
fines,  but  says  nothing  of  capital  punishment.  Among  the  Norse- 
men the  temper  of  legislation  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Jammthiy  compiled  in  1258  by  llako  Hakonsen  for  his  Icelandic 
subjects,  and  tiie  almost  identical  Leges  Guluihinfjenses,  issued  by 

Haillard-Br&hoUcs,  Xntrod.  pp.  dxxv^  oxxx.— Assises  do  Jerusalem,  B&isse  Court 
c.  271  (Ed.  Kausler,  Stuttgart,  1830).— Mag.  BuU.  Rom.  I.  91. 
Fredericks  reputation  is  indicated  in  tbe  Uues — 

"  Amisit  aatrologos  et  magos  et  vales. 

Bcebcbub  et  Astaroth,  proprios  pcnates 

Tenebrarum  consulcns  per  quoa  potostates 

6preverat  Kcclcsiam  et  mundi  magnates.^* 

(Uuillard-Brfibollcs,!.  c). 

And  Michael  Scot,  to  aocceeding  geucratioos,  was  not  the  pbiloeophcr,  but  the 

mngiciau — 

"Michelc  Scotto  fu,  cbc  veramentc 

DcUc  magiche  frode  scppe  il  giuco"— (Inferko,  xx.) 

whose  wonders  are  commemorated  in  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  "— 

'^In  these  fair  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott, 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame 
That  when  in  Salamanca's  cave 
Him  listed  bis  magic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Ndtre  Dame.** 
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his  son,  MagnuB  Ilakonsen,  in  1274,  which  for  five  hundred  years 
remained  the  common  law  of  Norway.  Magic,  divination,  and 
the  evocation  of  the  dead  are  unpaiilonable  crimes,  punished  with 
death  and  confiscation ;  but  the  accused  can  purge  himself  with 
twelve  compurgators,  according  to  the  Jarnsido,  and  with  six, 
according  to  the  cotie  of  Gula,  thus  showing  that  the  crime  was 
subject  to  the  secular  courts.* 

In  Sweden  there  is  no  aUusion  to  sorcery  in  the  laws  compiled 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Andreas,  Archbishop  of  Lun- 
den ;  but  in  those  issued  by  King  Chnstopher  in  1441,  attempts 
on  life  by  poison  or  sorcery  are  punished  with  the  wheel  for  men 
and  lapidation  for  women,  and  are  trietl  by  the  Ndmd — a  sort  of 
permanent  jury  of  twelve  men  selected  in  each  district  as  judges. 
In  Denmark  the  laws  in  force  until  the  sixteenth  century  were 
singularly  mild.  The  accused  had  the  right  of  defence  with  se- 
lecteil  compurgators ;  the  punishment  for  a  first  offence  was  in- 
famy and  withdrawal  of  the  sacraments ;  for  relapse,  imprison- 
ment, and  finally  death  for  persistent  offending.  In  Sleswick  the 
ancient  code  of  the  thirteenth  century  makes  no  provision  for  sor- 
cery, nor  does  that  of  the  free  Frisians  in  the  fourteenth.  That 
this  leniency  was  not  the  result  of  outgrowing  the  ancient  super- 
stitions we  learn  from  Glaus  Magnus,  who  characterizes  the  whole 
Northern  regions  as  literally  the  seat  of  Satan.f  In  all  this  con- 
fused and  varying  legislation  we  can  trace  a  distinct  tendency  to 
increased  severity  after  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  shght  attention  paid  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Church  to  a  crime  so  abhorrent  as  sorcery  is  proved  by  the  fact 


•  Treaga  Henrici,  No.  21  (BOUlau,  Nove  Conatit.  Dom.  Alberti,  Weimar,  1858, 
p.  78).  —  Sachsenspiegcl  Lib.  n.  c.  13.  — Scliwabenspiegel,  c.  cxn.  §  13  (Ed. 
Bcnckenberg) ;  Cod.  Uffenbach.  c.  ccxxxi.  §  0.— Lilientbnl,  Die  HexcDprocesse 
der  beiden  Stfidlen  Braunsl>erg,  Konigsberg,  18CI,  p.  70.— larnsida,  Maunhclge 
c.  vi.,  XIV.  (Ed.  Ilafniffi,  1847,  pp.  23,  46).— LI,  Gulatbingens.  Manultelge-Bolkr, 
c.  iv.,  XXV.  (Ed.  Hafhiw,  1817,  pp.  137,  107). 

t  Leges  ScanitE  Provin.  Andrea;  Sunouis  Archiep,  Lundcn.  (Thoreen,  Skanske 
Lov,  Kjobenhavn,  1853).— Kaguald.  lugermilnd.  LI.  Succor.  Lib.  i.  c.  5  (Stock- 
holmiffi,  1614).— Canut,  Episc.  Vibcrgena.  ExjKwit.  Lcgum  Judte  Lib.  m.  c.  bdx. 
(Uafaiie,  1508).— Ancher,  Farrago  Lcguiu  Antiq.  DaniiE  (Hafnin?,  1776).— Leges 
Opstalbomicoi  ann.  1323  (Qaertncr  Suxonum  Legea  TrcSi  Lipsias,  1730).— Olu 
UagDi  de  Qent.  SepteutrioD.  Lib.  ui.  c.  23. 
III.— 28 
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that  when  the  Inquisition  was  organized  it  was  for  a  considerable 
time  restrained  from  jurisdiction  over  this  chiss  of  otTences.  In 
1248  the  Council  of  Valence,  while  prescribing  to  inquisitors  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  heretics,  directs  sorcerers  to  be  deliveitxi 
to  the  bishops,  to  bo  unprisoned  or  otherwise  punisheil.  In  rarious 
councils,  moreover,  during  the  next  sixty  years  the  matter  is  al- 
luded tu,  showing  that  it  was  constantly  becoming  an  object  of 
increased  solicitude,  but  the  penalty  threatened  is  only  excommu- 
nication. In  that  of  Treves,  for  instance,  in  1310,  which  is  very 
full  in  its  description  of  the  forbidilen  arts,  all  parish  priests  are 
ordered  to  prohibit  them;  but  the  i)enalty  proposed  for  disobedi- 
ence is  only  withdrawal  of  the  sacraments,  to  be  followed,  in  case 
of  continuctl  oUluniov,  by  excommunication  ami  other  remedies  of 
the  law  udministerod  by  the  Ordinaries;  thus  manifesting  a  leni- 
ency almost  inexplicable.  That  the  Church,  indeed,  was  dis]x»s©d 
to  be  more  rational  than  the  |>eople,  is  visible  in  a  case  occurring 
in  1270  at  Ruffach.in  Alsace,  when  a  Dominican  nun  was  accus€>d 
of  having  baptized  a  waxen  image  after  the  fashion  of  those  who 
desired  cither  to  destroy  an  enemy  or  to  win  a  lover.  The  peas- 
ants carrie<l  her  to  a  field  and  would  have  burned  her,  had  she  not 
been  rescued  by  the  friars.* 

Yet,  as  the  Inquisition  pei*fected  its  organization  and  grew 
conscious  of  its  strength,  it  naturally  sought  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  activity,  and  in  1257  the  question  was  put  to  Alexander  IV. 
whether  it  ought  not  to  take  cognizance  of  divination  and  sorcery. 
In  his  hxxMj  QvfMi  super  nonnuUfA^  ^\h\c\i  was  repeatedly  reissued 
by  his  successoi-s,  iVlexander  replied  that  inquisitors  are  not  to  bo 
diverteil  from  their  duties  by  other  occupations,  and  are  to  leave 
such  offenders  to  their  regular  judges,  unless  there  is  manifest 
heresy  involved,  and  this  rule,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  canon  law  by  Boniface  VIII.    The  Inquisition  being 


*CoDcn.  Valeiktio.  aon.  1248  c.  12  (Harduin.  VII.  427).  ~C.  CcnomazieDS. 
ann.  1248  (Martcno  Ampl.  CoU.  VII.  1377).— C.  Mogunt.  ann,  1201  c.  30  (tlart- 
Mira  III.  604).— C.  NugaroUcne.  ann.  1*200  c.  4  (Haul.  Yll.  1161).— C.  Baioccna. 
ann.  1300  c  63  (lb.  VU.  1334).  — C.  Trevereus.  ann.  1310  c.  7U-84  (Martene 
Tbesftur.  IV.  257-S).— C.  Palunlin.  anu.  1323  c.  24  (Hard.  VU.  1480).— C  Sal- 
mantjccns.  aun.  1335  c  15  (lb.  VII.  1973-4).— Auoal.  Domln.  Colmnriens.  ann. 
1279  (UntisU  IL  16)b 
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thus  in  poBBQSiDon  of  a  portion  of  the  field,  rapidly  extended  its 
jurisdiction.  There  was  no  Uniitation  expressed  when  the  pious 
Alfonse  of  Toulouse  and  his  wife  Jeanne,  in  1270,  at  Aigues- 
mortes,  when  starting  on  the  crusade  of  Tunis,  issued  letters-imtent 
conceding  that  their  servants  and  household  should  be  answerable 
to  the  Inquisition  for  abjuration  of  the  faith,  heresy,  magic,  sor^ 
eery,  and  perjury.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  extension  of  the  inquisi- 
torial jurisdiction  that  we  may  attribute  the  increasing  rigor  which 
henceforth  niarke<l  the  persecution  of  sorcery.* 

Alexander's  definition,  it  is  true,  had  left  open  for  discussion  a 
tolerably  wide  and  intricate  class  of  questions  as  to  the  degree  of 
heresy  involved  in  the  occult  arts,  but  in  time  these  came  all  to  be 
decided  "  in  favor  of  the  faith/'  It  was  not  simply  the  worship  of 
lemons  and  making  pacts  with  Satan  that  were  recognized  us  he- 
itical  by  the  subtle  casuistry  of  the  inquisitors.  A  figurine  to  be 
effective  required  to  be  baptized,  and  this  argued  an  heretical  no- 
tion as  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the  same  was  the  case  as 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  the  various  superstitious  uses  to 
iwhicli  the  Eucharist  was  put.  Scarce  any  of  the  arts  of  the 
diviner  in  forecasting  the  future  or  in  tracing  stolen  articles  could 
be  exercised  without  what  the  inquisitors  assumed  to  be  at  least  a 
tacit  invocation  of  demons.  For  this,  in  fact,  they  had  the  author- 
ity of  John  of  Salisbury,  who,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
argued  that  all  divination  is  an  invocation  of  demons;  for  if  the 
operator  offers  no  other  sacrifice,  he  sacrifices  his  body  in  i)erform- 
ing  the  operation.  This  refinement  was  not  reduced  to  practice, 
but  in  time  the  ingenious  dilemma  was  invented  that  a  man  who 
invoked  a  demon,  thinking  it  to  be  no  sin,  was  a  manifest  heretic  ; 
if  he  knew  it  to  be  a  sin  he  was  not  a  heretic,  but  was  to  be  classed 
with  heretics,  while  to  expect  a  demon  to  tell  the  truth  is  the  act 
of  a  heretic.  To  ask  of  a  demon,  even  without  adoration,  that 
which  depends  upon  the  will  of  God,  or  of  man,  or  u]x>n  the  future, 
indicated  heretical  notions  as  to  the  power  of  demons.  In  short, 
as  Sylvester  Prierias  says,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  those  who  invoke  demons — they  are  all  heretics,  real 
or  presumptive.     Love-potions  and  philtres,  by  a  similar  system  of 


•  Raynald.  ann.  1358,  No.  28.— Potthast  No.  17746,  18306.— Eymeric.  p.  131 
— C.  8,  §4,  Seito  V.  2.— Chron.  Bardin.  ann.  1270  (Vaissette,  IV.  Pr.  6). 
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exegesis,  were  heretical,  and  so  were  spells  and  charms  to  cure  dis- 
ease, the  gathering  of  herbs  while  kneeling,  face  to  the  east,  and 
rej>eatiiig  the  Paternoster,  and  all  the  other  devices  which  fraud 
and  suj^erstition  had  iin|x>sed  on  popular  credulity.  Alchemy  was 
one  of  the  sept  ars  demoiiials,  for  the  aid  of  Satan  was  necessary 
to  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone  was 
only  to  be  obtainetl  by  spells  and  charms ;  although  Roger  Bacon, 
in  his  zeal  for  practical  science,  assumes  that  both  objects  could  be 
obtained  by  |)urely  natuiul  means,  and  that  human  life  could  be 
prolonged  for  several  centuries.*  In  132S  the  Inquisition  of  Car- 
cassonne condemned  the  Art  of  St.  George,  through  which  buried 
treasure  was  sought  by  spreading  oil  on  a  finger-nail  with  certain 
conjurations,  and  making  a  young  cliild  look  ujX)n  it  and  tell  what 
he  saw.  Then  there  was  the  Notory  Art,  communicated  by  God 
to  Solomon,  and  transmitted  thrcjugh  Ajwllonius  of  Tyana,  which 
taught  the  power  of  the  Naines  and  Words  of  God,  and  operated 
through  prayers  and  formulas  consisting  of  unknown  polysylla- 
bles, by  which  all  knowledge,  memory,  eloquence,  and  virtue  can 
be  obtained  in  the  space  of  a  month — a  harmless  delusion  enough, 
which  K(»ger  Bacon  pronounces  to  be  one  of  the  figments  of  the 
magicians,  but  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Ciruelo  prove  that  it  operates 


•  Arcbivca  de  V\\\(\.  tie  Cflrc.  (Dnat,  XXVII.  7).— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica,  P. 
in.  c.  43,  43. — Th.  Aquiu.  Summ.  Sec.  Sec.  xr.  2 ;  xcv.  4.— Johann.  Saresberiens. 
Polycrat  c.  xxtU!.— Bern.  Basin  do  Artibua  fttagis,  conclus.  uL-ix. — Prieriat 
de  Strijrimagar.  Lib.  m.  c.  1.— Eymeric.  pp.  S-IS,  443.— Alon»o  do  Spina,  For- 
ulic.  Fidel,  fol.  61,  284.— Revclftt.  S.  Brigitta;  Lib.  vil  c.  28.— ArcUidiac.  Glosa. 
super  c.  accn$a(u4  §  $ant  tEymcric.  202).— Rogcri  BacoD  Op.  Tert.  c.  xii;  Epist. 
de  Secret.  Operibus  Artis  c.  vi.,  vii.,  ix.-xi. 

Wbco,  in  1473,  some  Carmelites  of  Bologna  asserted  tbat  it  was  not  beivtical 
to  obtain  responses  from  demons,  Sixtus  IV.  promptly  ordered  an  investigation, 
and  directed  the  results  to  be  transmitted  to  him  under  seal.— PcgniB  Ap2)cnd. 
t\.d  Eymeric.  p.  fi2. 

Bernardo  di  Como  draws  the  nice  distinction  tbat  it  is  not  beretical  to  invoke 
tbe  devil  to  obtun  the  illicit  lore  of  a  woman,  for  Iho  function  of  Satan  is  tbat 
of  a  tempter. — Bomardi  Comens.  Luccrna  luquisit.  s.  v.  Dfemofiet,  No.  2. 

In  1471  the  arts  of  printing  and  alchemy  y.CTG  coupled  together  as  rcpreben- 
Bible  by  the  Observautine  Franciscans,  and  tlicir  practice  was  forbidden  under 
pain  of  disgrace  and  removal.     Friar  Jolin  Neyseeser  disobeyed  this  rule,  and 

•*  Apostatized  "  to  the  Conventual  branch  of  the  Order,  which  was  less  rigid, 

CbroD.  Glassberger  ann.  1471. 
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monk  was  seized  in  Paris 


for 


burned, 


solely  through  the  devil. 

possessing  a  book  on  th< 

probably  escaped  with  al^juratioii  and  penance* 

The  most  prominent  and  most  puzzling  to  the  lawgiver  of  all 
the  occult  arts  was  astrology.  Tins  was  a  purely  Eastern  science — 
the  product  of  the  fthaUlean  plains  and  of  the  Nile  valley,  unknown 
to  any  of  the  primitive  Aryan  races,  from  Ilindostan  to  Scandi- 
navia. When  the  dominion  of  Rome  spread  beyond  the  confines 
of  Italy  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  Orientalizing  influences  which 
so  profoundly  modified  the  original  Roman  character ;  and  after  a 
struggle  it  established  itself  so  firmly  that  in  great  measure  it 
superseded  the  indigenous  auguries  and  baruspiciura,  and  by  the 
early  days  of  the  empire  some  knowledge  of  the  influences  of  the 
stars  formed  an  oniinary  portion  of  libeml  education.  The  same 
motives  which  led  to  the  prohibition  of  haruspicium  —  that  the 
death  of  the  emperor  was  the  subject  most  eagerly  inquired  into 
— caused  the  Chaldeans  or  astrologers  to  be  the  objects  of  re- 
peated savage  edicts,  issued  even  by  raonarchs  who  themselves 
were  addicted  to  considting  them,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Human 
credulity  was  t^:»o  prolitable  a  field  to  remain  uncultivated,  and,  as 
Tacitus  says,  astrologers  would  always  Ins  prohibited  and  always 
retained.  Although  the  complexity  of  the  science  was  such  that 
it  could  be  grasped  in  its  details  only  by  minds  exceptionally  con- 
stituted, through  lifelong  application,  it  was  brought  in  lioraely 
fashion  within  the  reach  of  all  by  restricting  it  to  the  observation 
of  the  moon,  and  applying  the  results  by  means  of  the  diagram 
and  tables  knowTi  as  the  Petosiris,  a  description  of  which,  attrib- 
uted to  the  Venerublo  Eede,  shows  how  the  superstitions  of  pagan- 
dom were  transmitted  to  the  Northern  races,  and  were  eagerly  ac- 
cepted in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  St.  Angiistin  to  prove  the 
nullity  of  the  influence  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  bodies.f 


•Doat.  XXVIL  7;  XXX  185.— Rogeri  Bttcon  Epist.  de  Secretia  operibus 
Artis  c.  iii. — Tb.  Aquin.  Sumin.  Sec  Sec.  xcvi.  i.— Ciruelo,  Rfprovacion  Uo  las 
Supcrstitioncs,  P.  iii.  c.  1.— GrandcB  Chroniquea  V.  272.— Guill.  Nangiac.  Coatin. 
ana,  1323.— Savonarola  coutra  Y  Astrologia,  Vinegia,  153C,  fol.  33. — Are  Notoria, 
ap.  Cornel,  Agrippce  0pp.  EJ.  Lugiluni,  I.  600.— The  Notory  Art  of  Solomon, 
translated  by  Rolxrt  Turner,  Loadon,  1057. 

t  Tacit.  Annal.  n.  28-32 ;  ra.  22 ;  xn.  14,  52»  08;  Ilistor.  ir.  62.— Zonano  T. 
u.  (pp.  ISo,  102).— Suctou.  VitelL  14.  — TertuU.  do  Idololat.  ix.— Lib.  ix.  Cod. 
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We  have  seen  astrology  classed  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts  by 
Alonso  the  Wise  of  Castile,  and  the  implicit  belief  universally  ac- 
corded to  it  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  caused  it  to  be  so  gener- 
ally employed  that  its  condemnation  was  difficult.  1  have  alluded 
above  to  the  conGdenee  reposed  by  Frederic  II.  in  the  science, 
and  to  the  Dominican  astrologer  who  accompanietl  the  Archbisho]> 
of  Ravenna  when  as  papal  legate  he  led  the  crusade  against  Ezze- 
lin  da  Romano.  Ezzelin  himself  kept  around  him  a  crowd  of 
astrologers,  and  was  led  to  his  last  disastrous  enterprise  by  their 
mistaken  counsel.  So  tlioroughly  accepted  were  its  principles 
that  when,  in  1305,  the  College  of  Canlinals  wrote  to  Clement  V. 
to  urge  his  coming  to  Rome,  they  reminded  him  that  every  planet 
is  most  powerful  in  its  own  house.  Savonarola  assures  us  that  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  those  who  could  afford  to  keep 
astrologers  regulated  every  action  by  their  advice :  if  the  question 
were  to  mount  on  horseback  or  to  go  on  board  ship,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  house  or  to  put  on  a  new  garment,  the  astrologer 
stood  by  with  his  astrolal)e  in  hand  to  annoimce  the  auspicious 
moment — in  fact,  he  says  that  the  Church  itself  was  governed  by 
astrology,  for  every  prelate  had  his  astrologer,  whose  advice  he 
daretl  not  disregard.  It  is  observable  that  astrology  is  not  in- 
cludedf  a&  a  forbidden  practice,  in  the  inquisitorial  formulas  of 
interrogation  dunng  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  No 
books  on  astrology  seem  to  be  enumerated  in  the  condemnation 
pronounced  in  1290  by  the  Inquisitor  and  Rialiopof  Paris  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  aided  by  the  Masters  of  the  University,  on  all 
hooks  of  divination  and  magic  —  treatises  on  necromancy,  geo- 
mancy,  pyromancy,  hydromancy,  and  chiromancy,  the  book  of 
the  Ten  Rings  of  Venus,  the  books  of  the  Greek  an<l  German 
Babylon,  the  hook  of  the  Four  Mirrors,  the  book  of  the  Images 
of  Tobias  In-n  Tricat,  the  book  of  the  Images  of  Ptolemy,  the 
book  of  Hermes  the  Magician  to  Aristotle,  which  they  say  Aros, 
or  Gabriel,  had  from  God,  containing  horrible  incantations  and 
detestable  suffumigations.  Astrology  does  not  apj)ear  for  con- 
demnation in  the  Articles  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1398, 
and  the  great  learning  of  the  irreproachable  Cardinal  Peter 
d*Ailly  was  employed  in  diffusing  behef  in  its  truths.    On  the 


xvUi.  2,— Prudent  contra  Symmacb.  ir.  449-57. 
00. — AugUiitia.  de  C^v.  Dei  Lib.  t.  c.  1-7. 
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other  hand,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  John  of  Salisbury, 
while  asserting  that  the  power  of  the  stars  was  grossly  exagger- 
ated, declares  that  astrology  was  forbidden  and  i>iinished  by  the 
Church,  that  it  deprived  man  of  free-will  by  inculcating  fatalism, 
and  that  it  tended  to  idolatry  by  transferring  omni|X)tence  from 
the  Creator  to  his  creations.  lie  adds  that  lie  had  kno^m  many 
astrologers,  but  none  on  whom  the  hand  of  God  did  not  inflict 
divine  vengeance.  These  views  became  virtually  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  exixjunded  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the 
distinction  that  when  astrology  was  used  to  predict  natural  events, 
such  as  drought  or  ram,  it  was  lawful ;  when  employed  to  divine 
the  future  acts  of  men  dependent  on  free-will,  it  involved  the 
operation  of  demons,  and  was  unlawful.  Zanghino  says  that 
though  it  is  one  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  not  prohibited  by 
law,  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to  iilolatry>  and  is  condemned  by  the 
canonists.  There  was,  in  fact,  much  in  both  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  afitrologers  which  trenched  nearly  upon  heresy,  not  only 
through  demoniac  invocations,  but  because  it  was  imjwssible  that 
astrology  could  be  cultivated  without  denying  human  free-will 
and  tacitly  admitting  fatalism.  Tlie  very  basis  of  the  so-called 
science  lay  in  the  influence  which  the  signs  and  planets  exercised 
on  the  fortunes  and  characters  of  men  at  the  hour  of  birth,  and 
no  ingenious  dialectics  could  explain  away  ita  practical  denial  of 
8U|)ervision  to  God  and  of  responsibility  to  man.  Even  Roger 
Bacon  failed  in  this.  Ho  fully  acccptc^l  tlie  belief  that  the  stars 
were  the  cause  of  human  events,  that  the  character  of  every  man 
was  shaped  by  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  his  bii-th,  and  that  the 
past  and  future  could  be  read  by  tables  which  he  reixjatetUy  and 
vainly  sought  to  construct,  yet  he  was  illogical  enough  to  tliink 
that  he  could  guard  agiiinst  it  by  nominally  reserving  human  free- 
will.*   All  astrologers  thus  practised  their  profeesion  under  liabil- 


•  Uolandini  Cliron.  Lib.  tii.  c.  2  (Murat.  S.  R  I.  VIIT.  344).— Monncli.  Ptita- 
vin.  CiiroD.  (lb.  VUL  705).— Ilaynald.ann.  t305.  No.  7.— Savonarola  contra  !'  As- 
irologia,  fol.  25.— Villari.  Storia  di  Savonarola,  Ed.  1887, 1. 197-8.— MS.  Bib.  Nat, 
fondfl  latin,  No.  14030,  fol.  220-80.— Doat,  XXXVIT.  2.58.- Bern,  Ontdon.  Pract. 
P.  v.— Johann.  Sarcsberienfl.  Polycrat.  n.  xix.,  xr.,  XKv.,  xivi. — Th.  Aquin.  Summ. 
See.  Sea.  xcv, — Zanchini  Tract,  dc  Ilajrct.  c.  xxVi. — D'ArgoDtr6, 1,  i.  263;  u.  154. 
— Eymcric.  p.  317.— Manilii  Astron.  Lib.  iv.— Rogcrl  Bacon  Op.  Tert.  c.  xi.(M. 
R.  Seric8  I.  35-fl.     Cf.  559-61). 
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ity  of  being  at  any  moment  called  to  acoount  by  the  Inquisition. 
That  this  did  not  occur  more  often  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  all  classes,  in  Church  and  State,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
believed  in  astrology  and  protected  astrologers,  and  some  sj>ecial 
inducement  or  unusual  indisci^etion  vras  required  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  prosecution. 

We  can  thus  understand  the  case  of  the  celebrated  J^g^^  ^^ 
Abtmo  or  Apono,  irrespective  of  his  reputation  as  the  greatest 
magician  of  his  age,  earneil  for  him  among  the  vulgar  by  his  mar- 
vellous learning  and  his  unsuq;)a3sed  skill  in  medicine.  We  have 
no  details  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, but  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  finding  ample  ground  for  condemnation.  In  his  Connliaior 
Differentium^  written  in  1303,  he  not  only  provetl  that  astrology 
was  a  necessary  part  of  medicine,  but  his  estimate  of  tlie  power 
of  tlie  stars  practically  eliminated  God  from  the  government  of 
the  world.  The  Deluge  took  place  when  the  world  was  subject 
to  Mars,  in. consequence  of  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  Pisces; 
it  was  under  the  lead  of  the  moon  when  occurred  the  confusion  of 
tongues^  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  Even  worse  was  his  Averrhoistic  indiflference  to  re- 
ligion manifested  in  the  statement  that  the  conjunction  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  in  the  head  of  Aries,  which  occurs  every  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  j'cai's,  causes  changes  in  the  monarchies  and  rchgions  of 
the  world,  as  api>ears  in  the  advent  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Moses, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Christ,  and  Mahomet — a  speculation  of  wliich 
the  infidelity  is  even  worse  than  the  chronology.*  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Inquisition  took  hold  of  one  whose  great  name 
was  popularizing  such  doctrines  in  the  University  of  Padua,  es- 
pecially as  there  was  a  large  fortime  to  be  confiscated.  We  are 
told  that  he  at  first  escaped  its  clutches,  but  this  probably  was 


•  P.  de  Abano  ConcUintor  Different.  Philos.  Diff.  ix.,  i.  (Eil.  Vend.  1494,  fol. 
14-15.)'  t'f.  AUmmuaar  dc  Hngnts  Conjuncliouibus  Tract  in.  Dilf.  i.  (Aug.Vin- 
del.  1489). 

The  Conciliator  was  a  work  of  immemie  rrpntation.  Tho  pre(hcc  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1404  epeaks  of  thrco  or  four  previous  printed  editions,  and  tlicre  were 
repented  later  ones  op  to  1596.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  never  included  in  tho 
Roman  and  Spanish  Indexes,  though  it  appears  in  that  of  Lisbon  of  1024  (RcuscU, 
der  Index  dcr  verbolcnen  BQcher,  I.  35). 
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only  through  confession  and  abjuration,  so  that  when  ho  woa  pros- 
tecuted  a  second  time  it  was  for  relapse.  That  ho  would  hare 
been  bunied  there  can  l)e  little  doubt,  had  he  not  evadwl  the  stake 
by  opportunely  d^'ing  in  13  lO,  before  the  tenuination  of  his  trial, 
for  he  was  posthumously  condemned :  according  to  one  account 
his  bones  were  burned;  according  to  another  his  faithful  mistress 
Marietta  convoyed  them  secretly  away,  and  an  effigy  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  in  his  place.  If  lienvenuto  da  Imola  is  to  be 
beheved,  he  lost  his  faith  in  the  stars  on  his  death-bed,  for  he  said 
to  his  friends  that  he  had  devoted  his  days  to  three  noble  sciences, 
of  which  philosophy  had  made  him  subtle,  metliclnc  had  made  him 
rich,  and  astrology  had  made  him  a  liar.  His  name  passed  into 
history  as  that  of  the  most  ex])ert  of  necromancers,  concerning 
whom  no  marvels  were  too  wild  to  find  belief.  It  mattered  little 
that  Patlua  erected  a  statue  to  him  as  to  one  of  her  greatest  sons, 
and  that  Fre<leric,  Duke  of  Urbino,  paid  him  the  same  tribute. 
Like  Solomon  and  Hermes  and  Ptolemy,  so  long  as  magic  flour- 
ished his  name  served  as  an  attractive  frontispiece  to  various  treat- 
ises on  incantations  and  the  occult  sciences.^ 

Very  simikr,  but  even  more  illustrative,  is  the  case  of  Cecco 
d^Ascoh.  He  early  distinguishetl  himself  as  a  student  of  the  lib- 
'«ral  arts,  and  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  in  which  he  was 
reckoned  the  foremost  man  of  his  time.  His  vanity  led  him  to 
proclaim  himself  the  profoundest  wiept  since  Ptolemy,  and  his 
caustic  and  biting  humor  made  him  abundance  of  enemies.  Re- 
garding astrology  as  a  science,  he  inevitably  brought  it  within 
Aquinas's  definition  of  heresy.  In  his  conception  tlie  stars  ruled 
everything,  A  man  born  under  a  certain  aspect  of  the  heavens 
fivaa  doome<l  to  be  rich  or  poor,  lucky  or  unlucky,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  unless  God  should  int<?rfero  specially  to  turn  aside  tlio 
course  of  nature.    Cecco  boasted  that  he  could  read  the  thoughts 


•  Bayle,  8.  t.  Apone. — O.  Kaud6,  Apologie  pour  les  Qrnnda  IImiinio«,  Ch.  xiv. 
— Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  lU.  374-5. 

For  tlie  printed  works  attributed  to  Peter  of  Abftno,  bco  Qrfisse,  *'  Bihliotlicca 
M&gien  et  Pncumaticft/'  Lcipxig,  1843.  The  one  by  which  he  is  best  known  is 
the  "  Ilcptftmcron  scu  Elementii  Mncjiic/'  a  treatise  on  the  invocation  of  demons, 
printed  with  the  works  of  Cornelius  Agrippn.  This  version,  however,  is  incom- 
plete. A  fuller  and  better  one  is  among  the  MSS.  of  the  BibUothfeque  NatJonale, 
fonds  latin,  No.  17670. 
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of  a  man  or  tell  what  he  carried  in  his  closed  hand  by  knowing 
his  nativity  and  comparing  it  with  the  |X)sition  of  the  stars  at  the 
moment,  for  no  one  coukl  help  doing  or  thinking  wliat  the  stars 
at  the  time  rendered  inevitable.  AH  this  was  incompatible  with 
free-will,  it  limited  the  intervention  of  God,  it  relieve<l  man  from 
rcs|X)nsibility  for  his  acts,  and  it  thus  was  manifestly  hcrotical. 
So  his  numerous  predictions,  which  we  are  told  were  verified,  as 
to  the  fortunes  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  of  Castruccio  Castrucani,  of 
Charles  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Robert  of  Naples,  won  hira 
great  applause  in  that  stirring  time,  yet,  as  they  were  not  reveale^l 
by  the  divine  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  were  foreseen  by  astrologic 
skill,  they  implied  the  forbidden  theory  of  fatalism.  Cecco  became 
official  astrologer  to  Charles  of  Calabria,  but  his  confidence  in  his 
science  and  his  savage  independence  unfitted  him  for  a  court.  On 
the  birth  of  a  princess  (presumably  the  notorious  Joanna  I.),  he 
pronounced  that  the  stars  in  the  ascendant  would  render  her  not 
only  inclined,  but  absolutely  constrained,  to  sell  her  honor.  The 
unwelcome  truth  cost  him  his  place,  and  he  betook  liiraself  to 
Bologna,  where  he  publicly  taught  his  science.  Unluckily  for  him, 
he  developed  his  theories  in  commentaries  on  the  Sphctra  of 
Sacrobosco.*  Villani  tells  us  that  in  this  he  taught  how,  by  in- 
cantations ander  certain  constellations,  malignant  spirits  could  be 
constrained  to  perform  marvels,  but  this  manifestly  is  only  iKipu- 
lar  rumor;  such  practices  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
ceptions, and  there  is  no  allusion  to  them  in  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings. Cecco's  audacity,  however,  rendered  the  book  amply 
offensive  to  pious  cars.  To  illustrate  his  views  he  cast  the  horo- 
scope of  Christ,  and  showe<l  how  Libra,  ascending  in  the  tenth 
degree,  rendered  his  crucifixion  inevitable ;  as  Capricorn  wa«  at 


•  The  Sphara  of  Sacroboflco  is  &  remarkably  lucid  aad  sciontiflc  statement  of 
all  that  was  known,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  about  the  earth  in  its  cosmical 
relations.  Although  it  accepts,  of  course,  the  current  theory  of  the  nine  spheres, 
it  indulges  in  no  astrological  reveries  as  to  the  influence  of  the  signs  and  planets 
on  human  destiny.  Jt  reranined  for  centuries  a  work  of  the  highest  outhority, 
and  so  lately  as  1004,  sixty  yeare  after  the  death  of  Copernicus,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  development  of  the  new  astronomy  by  Galileo,  it  was  translated,  with  a 
copious  commentary,  by  a  professor  of  matltematics  in  the  University  of  Siena, 
Francesco  PifTen,  whose  astrological  credulity  oifera  a  curious  coutraBt  to  the 
Berere  simplicity  of  the  original. 
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the  angle  of  the  earth,  he  was  necessarily  born  in  a  stable ;  as 
Scorpio  was  in  the  second  degree,  he  was  poor ;  while  Mercury  in 
his  own  house  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  heavens  rendered  his 
wisdom  profound.  In  the  same  way  he  proved  that  Antichiist 
would  come  two  thousand  years  after  Christ,  as  a  great  soldier 
nobly  attended,  and  not  surrounded  by  cowards  as  was  Christ. 
This  was  almost  a  challenge  to  tlie  Int^uisitionj  and  Fra  Lamljerto 
del  Coniiglio,  the  IJolognese  inquisitor,  was  not  slow  to  take  it  up. 
Cecco  was  forced  to  abjure,  December  16, 1324,  and  was  mercifully 
treated.  lie  was  condemned  to  surrender  all  his  books  of  astrol- 
ogy and  forbidden  to  teach  the  science  in  liologna,  publicly  or 
privately ;  he  was  deprived  of  his  blaster's  degree  and  subjecteii 
to  certain  salutary  penance  of  fasting  and  prayer,  together  with  a 
fine  of  seventy-five  lire,  which  latter  may  possibly  explain  the 
lightness  of  the  rest  of- the  sentence.  The  most  serious  feature  of 
the  affair  for  him  was  that  now  he  was  a  penitent  heretic  who 
could  expect  no  further  mercy ;  it  behoovcti  him  to  walk  warily, 
for  in  case  of  fresh  offence  lie  woulil  be  a  relai)setl,  doonied  inevi- 
tably to  the  stake.  Cecco's  temperament,  however,  was  not  one 
to  brook  such  constmint.  lie  came  to  Florence,  then  under  the 
rule  of  Charles  of  Calabna,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  art. 
Hetirculatod  copies  of  his  forl)idden  woik,  which  he  claimed  had 
been  corrected  by  the  Bolognese  inquisitor,  but  which  contained 
the  same  erroneous  doctrines;  lie  advanced  them  anew  in  his 
philosophical  poem,  L^Acerba^  au<l  he  employed  them  in  the  re- 
sponses given  to  his  numerous  clients.  In  May,  1327,  when  all 
Italy  was  excited  at  the  coming  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  predicted 
that  Louis  would  enter  Rome  and  be  crownetl,  he  announced  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death,  and  gave  advice,  which  was  followed, 
not  to  attack  him  when  he  passed  by  Florence,  Perhaps  all  this 
might  have  escaped  animadversion  but  for  the  ]>ersonal  enmity 
and  jealousy  of  Charles  of  Calabria's  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of 
Aversa,  and  of  Dino  del  Garl)o,  a  renowned  doctor  of  philosophy, 
esteemed  the  best  physician  in  Italy.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  in  July, 
1327,  Fru  Accursio,  the  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  arrested  him. 
P  There  was  ample  evidence  that  he  had  continued  to  teach  and  act 
on  the  fatalistic  theories  which  were  subversive  of  free-will,  but 
■  the  Inquisition  as  usual  required  a  confession,  and  torture  was 
I       freely  used  to  obtain  it.    A  copy  of  the  sentence  and  abjuration 
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of  1324  was  funiished  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Bologna,  and  there  was 
no  question  as  to  his  relapse.  From  the  beginning  the  end  was 
inevitable,  but  there  was  a  mockery  of  opportunity  for  defence 
allowed  hira,  and  it  was  not  until  December  15  that  sentence  was 
pronounced.  In  accordance  with  rule,  the  Bishop  of  Florence 
sent  a  delegate  to  act  with  the  inquisitor,  and  an  assembly  of  high 
dignitaries  and  experts  was  assembleil  to  participate,  including  the 
Cardinal-legate  of  Tuscany,  the  Bishop  of  Aretino,  and  Cecco's 
enemy,  the  chanceUor  of  Duke  Charles.  He  was  abandoned  to 
the  secular  arm  and  delivered  to  Charles's  vicar,  Jacopo  <Ia  Brescia, 
All  his  books  and  astrological  writings  were  further  ordered  to  be 
surrendered  within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  bishop  or  inquisitor. 
Cecco  was  forthwith  conducted  to  tho  plfice  of  execution  beyond 
the  walls.  Tnulitiun  relates  that  he  had  learned  by  liis  art  that 
he  should  die  between  Africa  and  **  Campo  Fiore,"  and  so  sure  was 
he  of  this  that  on  the  way  to  the  stake  he  mocked  and  ridiculed 
his  guanls ;  but  when  the  pile  was  about  to  be  lighted  he  a&ked 
whether  there  was  any  place  named  Africa  in  the  vicinage,  and 
was  told  that  that  was  the  name  of  a  neighboring  brook  flowing 
from  Ficsolo  to  the  Amo,  Then  ho  recognized  that  Florence  was 
the  Field  of  Flowers  and  that  he  had  been  miserably  deceived.* 

Astrology  continued  to  hold  its  doubtful  ])03ition  with  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  its  condemnation.  There  Avere  few  who  could 
take  the  common-sense  view  of  Petrarch,  that  astrologers  might 
be  useful  if  they  confined  themselves  to  predicting  eclipses  and 
storms,  and  lieat  and  cold,  but  that  when  they  talke<l  about  the 
fate  of  men,  known  only  to  God,  they  simply  proved  themselves  to 
be  bars.  Eymerich  telis  us  that  if  a  man  was  suspected  of  necro- 
mancy and  was  found  to  be  an  astrologer  it  went  far  to  prove  him 
a  necromancer,  for  the  two  were  almost  always  conjoined.  Gerard 
Groot  denounced  astrology  as  a  science  hostile  to  God  and  aiming 
to  supersede  his  laws.    In  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 


*  Villani  x.  40, 41. — Lami,  Antichiti  Toscane,  pp.  508-4, — Raynald.  ann.  1827, 
No.  4fl.— Cantft,  Erctici  d'  Italia.  I.  149-62. 

I  owe  many  of  the  above  details  to  a  sketch  of  Cccco's  life  in  a  Florentine  MS, 
which  I  judge  from  the  handwriting  to  be  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
n'hich  the  anonymous  author  appcare  to  be  well  informed ;  also,  to  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  elaborate  sentence,  much  more  full  than  the  fragments  given  by  Lami  and 
Cantu. 
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century,  both  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile  and  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon 
kept  raauy  astrologers  whom  they  constantly  consulted,  hut  in 
13S7  Juan  I.  of  Castile  included  astrology  among  other  forms  of 
divination  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  Partidas.  Yet  it  con- 
tinued to  number  its  votaries  among  high  dignitaries  of  both  State 
and  Church.  The  only  shade  on  the  lustre  of  Canlinal  Peter 
d- Ailly's  reputation  was  his  ciirnest  devotion  to  the  science,  and  it 
would  have  gone  hard  witfi  him  had  justice  been  meted  out  to  him 
as  to  Cecco  d- Ascoli,  for  it  was  impossible  for  the  astrologer  to 
avoid  fatalism.  It  was  a  curiously  erroneous  prediction  of  his, 
uttered  in  1414,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  retrogression  of  Jupiter 
in  the  first  house,  the  Council  of  Constance  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  religion,  and  peace  in  the  Church  would  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Great  Schism  was  probably  the  prelude 
the  coming  of  Antichrist.  More  fortimate  was  the  computa- 
tion by  which  he  anivod  at  the  date  of  17S9  as  that  which  would 
witness  great  perturbations  if  the  world  should  so  long  endure. 
iThe  tolerance  which  spared  Cardinal  d'Ailly  did  not  proceed  from 
my  change  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  as  to  the  heresy  of  inter- 
^♦fering  with  the  doctrine  of  free-wilL  Alonso  de  Spina  points  out 
the  astrological  beUef  that  men  bom  under  certain  stars  can- 
tot  avoid  sinning  is  manifestly  heretical.  None  the  less  so  was 
fthe  teaching  that  when  the  moon  and  Jupiter  were  in  conjunction 
in  the  head  of  the  Dragon  any  one  praying  to  GikI  could  obtain 
whatever  he  wanted,  as  Peter  of  Abano  found  when  he  used  this 
fortunate  moment  to  secmN3  stores  of  know^ledge  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  unassisted  human  mind.  Sprenger,  the  highest 
authority  on  demonology,  hchl  that  in  astrology  there  was  a  tacit 

ict  with  the  demon.*  All  this  sliows  that  in  the  increasing  hos- 
[,tihty  to  occult  arts  astrology  had  gradually  come  under  the  ban, 

td  the  disputed  question  as  to  its  ^)osition  was  finally  brought  to 


ilthat 


•  Potrarclii  dc  Rebus  Senilibua  Lib,  in.  Epiat.  1.— Eymeric.  p.  443. — Acquoy, 

li  Slagni  Epistt.  pp.  lU-19. — Araador  do  loa  Rioa  (TlcvistA  de  Espafia,  T. 

XVIII.  p.  9). — Novisima  Uccopilacion,  Lib.  xil  Tit.  iv.  1.  L— Concord.  Astron. 

Vcritatia  ct  Narmt.  Ilistor.  c.  lis.,  Ix.  (August  Vindel.  1400). — Fortalic.  Fidei 

jib.  a.  Conaid.  vi — Sayonnrola  contra  T  AatroL  fol.  S6. — Bayle,  s.  v.  Apono. — 

"MaUeus  Malef.  P.  I.  Q.  xvi. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  the  moon  above  alluded 
to  ifl  probably  based  on  Albumasar  dc  Maguia  Conjunctiombua  Tract  ni.  Di£L  2. 
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a  decision,  at  least  for  France,  by  the  case  of  Simon  Pharees,  in 
1494.  He  had  been  condemned  by  the  archiepiscopal  court  of 
Lyons  for  pmetising  astrology,  and  was  punished  with  the  light 
penance  of  Friday  fasting  for  a  year,  with  the  threat  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  relapse,  and  liis  books  and  astrolabe  had  been 
detained,  lie  had  the  amlucity  to  appeal  to  the  Farlemcnt,  which 
referred  his  liooks  to  the  University.  The  report  of  the  latter  WM 
that  his  books  ought  to  be  burned,  even  as  others  had  recently 
been  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  deniers.  All  astrology  pi 
tending  to  be  prophetic,  or  ascribing  supernatural  virtue  to  rings^' 
charms,  etc.,  fabricated  under  certain  constcHations,  was  denounced 
as  false,  vain,  su})erstitious,  and  condemned  by  both  civil  and  canon 
bw,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  astrolabe  for  finding  things  lost  or, 
divining  the  future,  and  the  Parleraent  was  urged  to  check  tJ 
rapid  spread  of  this  art  invented  by  Satan.  The  Farlement  ac- 
cordingly pronounced  a  judgment  handing  over  the  unlucky  Simon 
to  the  IJisiiup  aiul  Inquisitor  of  Paris,  to  be  punished  for  his  relapse. 
Astrology,  which  is  described  as  practised  openly  everj'where,  is] 
condemned.  All  persons  are  prohibitetl  fi*om  consulting  astrolo- 
gers or  diviners  about  the  future,  or  about  things  lost  or  found ;  all 
printers  are  forhidden  to  print  books  on  the  subject,  and  are  ordered 
to  deliver  whatever  copies  they  may  liavo  to  their  bishops,  and  all 
bishojw  are  instructetl  to  pn^secute  astrologers.  Tliis  was  a  verj'  em- 
phatic condemnation,  but,  in  the  existing  condition  of  human  intelb- 
gence,  it  could  do  little  to  check  the  insatiable  thirst  for  impossible 
knowledge.  Yet  there  were  some  superior  minds  which  rejected 
the  superstition.  The  elder  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  Sa\"onarola 
were  of  these,  and  Erasmus  ridiculed  it  in  the  Encomium.  Morite.* 
The  question  of  oneiroscopy,  or  divination  by  dreams,  waa  a 
puzzling  one.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  formal  prohibition 
of  the  Deuteronomist  (xvm.  10),  which  in  the  Vidgate  included 


*  D*Ar^ntr6  I.  n.  825-31. — Erosmi  Encom.  Moruc.Ecl.  Lipsiens.  1829,  IIX  860. 

The  raperstitions  concerning  comeU  scarce  come  Ttitbin  oar  present  aoope. 
They  will  be  fonnd  ably  discussed  by  Andrew  D.  Wliite  in  the  Papers  of  thtj 
American  nistorical  Association,  1887.    We  are  told  by  a  contemporary  Ihi 
Henry  IV.  loat  his  lifo  in  1610  through  neglect  of  the  warning  eent  him  by  thi 
learned  Doctor  Geronymo  Oiler,  priest  and  astrologer  of  Barcelona,  based  nj 
the  portent*  of  n  comet  which  appeared  in  1007. — [Guadalajara  y  Xavierr,  E: 
pulsion  do  los  Moriscos,  Panipeluna,  1618.  fol.  107). 
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the  observer  of  dreams  in  its  denunciations ;  on  the  other  there 
were  the  examples  of  Joseph  and  Daniel,  and  the  formal  assertion 
of  Job"  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  in  slumberings  upon 
the  bed,  then  he  openeth  the  eai*8  of  men  and  sealeth  their  instruc- 
tion'* (Job  zxxin.  15, 16).  In  the  twelfth  century  the  expounding 
of  dreams  waa  a  recognized  profession  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  forbidden.  John  of  Salisbury  endeavors  to  prove  that 
no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  them ;  Joseph  and  Daniel  wei-e  in- 
spire<l,  and  short  of  inspiration  no  divination  from  dreams  is  to  be 
tnistcd.  This,  at  least,  was  a  more  sensible  and  pnictiail  solution 
than  the  conclusion  reached  by  Thomas  Aquinas  that  divination 
from  dreams  pnxluced  by  natural  causes  or  divine  revelation  is 
licit,  btit  if  the  dreams  proceetl  from  dsemonic  influence  it  is  illicit. 
TertuHian  hatl  long  before  ascribed  to  the  pagans  the  iK)wer  of 
sending  prophetic  dreams  through  the  agency  of  demons,  but  un- 
fortunately, no  one  could  furnish  a  criterion  to  distinguish  between 
the  several  classes  of  visions,  and  as  a  rule  the  dream-expounders 
were  regarded  as  harmless.* 

There  was  another  class  of  cases  which  puzzled  the  casuists, 
for  the  bounds  which  divided  sacred  from  goetic  magic  were  very 
vague.  There  was  a  practice  of  celebrating  mortuary  masses  in 
the  name  of  a  living  man,  under  the  belief  that  it  would  kill  him. 
As  early  as  694  the  seventeenth  Council  of  Tole<lo  prohibits  this, 
under  pain  of  degradation  for  the  ulliciating  priest  an<l  perpetual 
exile  for  him  and  for  his  employer;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  learned  Ix)pe  Barrientos,  Bishop  of  Cuenca, 
condemns  it  unreservedly.  Yet  a  MS.  of  uncertain  date,  printed 
by  Wright,  while  pronouncing  it  sin  if  done  through  private  malice, 
for  which  the  officiating  priest  should  be  dejxised  unless  he  purge 
himself  with  due  penance,  states  that  for  a  public  object  it  is  not 
a  sin,  because  it  manifests  humility  in  placating  God.  Somewhat 
similar  was  a  question  which  arose  during  a  quarrel  between 
Tlonry,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  and  his  chapter  in  15tiO.  As  a  mode 
of  revenge  the  dean,  provost,  and  canons  su8]>endetl  divine  service, 
for  which  they  were  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Reims. 
Under  this  pressure  they  resumed  their  holy  functions,  but  varied 
them  by  introducing  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  a  sort  of  impreca- 

•  Johftnn.  Saresberiena.  Polycrat.  c.  xlr.-xvii. — Th.  Aqnin.  Summ.  Sec.  Sec 
xcv.  6.— TcTtull.  Apol.  23. 
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tory  litany,  composed  of  comroinatory  fragments  from  the  ]>salms 
and  pmphets,  recited  by  tho  officiating  priest  with  lus  back  to  the 
altar,  ^rhilo  the  resi>onses  were  ^iven  by  the  boys  in  the  choir.  The 
frightened  bishop  appealed  to  the  University  of  Paris,  which,  after 
many  months'  deUberation,  gravely  decided  that  the  position  of  the 
priest  and  the  responses  of  the  boys  rendered  the  services  suspect  of 
incantation;  that  imprecatory  services  are  to  bo  dreaded  by  those 
who  give  cause  for  them ;  that  they  are  not  lightly  to  be  used,  spe- 
cially against  a  bishoj>  who  is  ready  for  settlement  in  the  courts,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  employed  even  against  a  contumacious 
bishop  except  in  case  of  necessity  arising  from  extreme  peril.* 


When,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Inqni- 
Bition  succeeded  in  including  sorcery  within  its  jurisdiction,  its  or- 
ganizing fiiculty  speedily  laid  down  rules  and  formulas  for  the 
guidance  of  its  members  which  aide<l  largely  in  shaping  the  un- 
certain jurisprudence  of  the  period  and  gave  a  decided  impulse  to 
the  persecution  of  those  who  practised  the  forbidden  arts.  A 
manual  of  practice,  which  probably  bears  date  about  the  year 
1280,  contains  a  form  for  the  interrogation  of  the  accused  cover- 
ing all  the  details  of  sorcery  as  known  at  the  time.  This  served 
as  the  foundation  on  which  still  more  elaborate  fonnulas  were 
constructed  by  Bernard  Gui  and  others.  If  space  permitted,  a  re- 
production of  these  would  present  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of 
current  superstitions,  but  1  can  only  pause  to  call  attention  to  one 
feature  in  them.  Tlie  earliest  draught  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
noctunml  cxcm^ions  of  tho  *'good  women''  whence  the  Witches- 
Sabbat  was  derived,  while  the  later  ones  introduce  an  interroga- 
tion concerning  it,  showing  that  during  the  interval  it  was  attract- 
ing increased  attention.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  none  of  the 
formulas  embrace  questions  concerning  practices  of  vulgar  witch- 
craft, which  in  the  fifteenth  and  succeeding  centuries,  as  we  shall 
see,  furnished  nearly  the  whole  basis  of  prosecutions  for  sorcery .f 

•  Concil.  TolctoD.  X\T;L  anu.  694,  c.  v.— Amador  de  los  Rios  (Rcvista  do  Es- 
pafto,  T.  XVIII.  p.  10).^Wrigl»t,  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  pp. 
xxzii.-XTXtii. — D'Argontrt,  I.  il  344-5. 

t  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  Ko.  14930  fol.  220-30,— Doat.  XXXVIL  2Sa— 
VaJBscttc,  III.  Pr.  374.— Bern.  Guidon.  Pract,  P.  v. 

Holmicr  (ttudes  sur  quelques  MS3.  dcs  Bibliothitquca  dlUUe,  Paris,  1887, 
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When  sorcery  thus  canio  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion it  came  simply  as  heresy,  and  tlie  whole  theory  of  its  treat- 
ment was  altercti.  The  Inquisition  was  conccrnod  cjclnaively 
with  belief ;  acts  were  of  interest  to  it  merely  as  evidence  of  the 
Beliefs' which  they  infeiTed,  and  all  heresies  were  equal  in  guilt, 
whether  they  consisted  in  affirming  the  poverty  of  Christ  or  led 
to  demon-worship,  pacts  with  Satan,  and  attempts  on  human  life. 
The  sorcerer  might,  therefore,  well  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition  rather  than  to  be  judged  by  the  secular  tribunals, 
for  in  the  former  case  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  invariable  rules 
observed  in  dealings  with  hewsy.  By  confession  and  abjuration 
be  could  always  be  admitted  to  penance  and  escape  the  stake, 
which  was  the  customary  secular  punishment ;  while,  having  no 
convictions  such  as  animated  the  Cathari  and  Waldcnscs,  it  cost 
his  conscience  nothing  to  make  the  necessary  recantation.  In  the 
inquisitorial  records,  in  so  far  as  they  have  reached  us,  we  meet 
with  no  cases  of  hardened  and  obdurate  demon- worshippers.  In- 
quisitorial methods  could  always  secure  confession,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial manuals  give  us  examples  of  the  carefully  drawn  for- 
mulas of  abjuration  administered  and  forms  for  the  sentences  to 
be  pronounced.  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  fiery 
torture  of  the  stake  were  not  preferable  to  the  inquisitorial  mercy 
which  confined  its  penitents  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  chains  and 
on  bread  and  water;  but  few  men  have  resolution  to  prefer  a  speedy 
termination  to  their  sufferings,  and  there  was  always  the  hope  that 
exemplary  conduct  in  prison  might  earn  a  mitigation  of  the  pen- 
alty. It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  apparent  lenity  that 
Philippe  le  Bel,  in  1303,  forbade  the  Inquisition  to  take  cognizance 
of  usury,  sorcery,  and  other  offences  of  the  Jews;  and  wo  shall 
see  hereafter  that  when  it  was  forced  to  summon  all  its  energies  in 
the  epidemics  of  witchcraft,  it  was  obhged  to  abandon  the  rule  and 
find  excuses  for  delivering  its  repentant  victims  to  the  stake.* 

About  this  time  Zanghino  gives  us  the  current  Italian  ecclesi- 
astical view  of  the  subject.  In  his  detailed  description  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  magic,  vulgar  witchcraft  finds  no  place,  showing 


pp.  35, 45)  mentions  the  occurrence  of  similar  formulns  in  the  other  manuals  of 
tlie  period. 

•  Bern.  Guidon.  Pract.  P.  m.  43, 43 ;  P.  ▼.  vii  13.— Doat,  XXVII.  160. 
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that  it  was  unknown  in  Italy  as  in  France.  All  such  matters  are 
under  e])iscoi)al  jurisdiction,  and  the  Inquisition  cannot  meddle 
with  them  unless  they  savor  of  manifest  heresy.  But  it  is  heretical 
to  assert  that  the  future  can  bo  foretold  by  such  means,  as  this  be- 
longs to  God  alone ;  to  receive  res])onse8  from  demons  is  heretical, 
or  to  make  thom  offering,  or  to  worship  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  ]>lancts 
or  the  elements,  or  to  believe  that  anything  is  to  bo  obtained  ex- 
cept from  God,  or  that  anything  can  be  done  without  the  command 
of  God,  or  that  an^'thing  is  proper  and  lawful  which  ia  disapproved 
by  tlie  Church.  All  this  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meshes  of  the  net  were  small 
enough  to  let  little  escape.  The  penalties  of  death  and  confiscation, 
to  be  inflictcil  by  the  secular  judge,  doubtless  refer  to  the  impenitent 
and  relapsed,  as  the  cases  whicih  savored  of  lieresy  were  punislieil  as 
heresy  by  the  inquisitor.  Magic  whicli  did  not  thus  savor  of  mani- 
fest lieresy  was  subject  to  the  episcopal  courts,  and  was  ]>unish- 
able  by  declaring  the  offender  in  mortal  sin  and  debarre<i  from 
communiou ;  he  and  those  who  employed  him  were  infamous ;  hi 
was  to  be  warned  to  abstain,  with  excommunication  and  other 
penalties,  at  the  episcopal  discretion,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Yet_ 
tlio  secular  power  by  no  moans  abandoned  its  jurisdiction  ov( 
sorcery,  which  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  lay  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  time,  moreover,  had  not  oome  for 
the  pitiless  extermination  of  all  wlio  dabbled  in  forbidden  arts. 
By  tho  Milanese  law  of  the  period  the  punishment  of  the  sorcerer 
was  left  to  tlio  discretion  of  the  ju<I^,  who  could  inflict  either 
corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  pro|>ortioned  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence.* 

Sorcery  was  one  of  the  aberrations  certain  to  respond  to  perse- 
cution by  more  abundant  development.  So  long  as  its  reality  was 
acknowledged  and  its  professors  were])unislieil,  not  as  sharjiers,  but 
as  the  possessors  of  evil  powers  of  unknown  extent,  the  more  pub- 
lic attention  was  di-awn  to  it  the  more  it  flourished.  As  soon  as 
the  Inquisition  had  systematized  its  suppression,  we  begin  to  find 
it  occupy  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  public  attention.  In  1303 
one  of  tho  charges  brought  against  Boniface  VIIL,  in  the  Assam* 


•  Zaochini  Tract,  de  IlfBret  c.  nii. 
lucem  editA  c.  03   Bcrgami,  15D4). 
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bly  of  the  Louvre,  was  that  he  hati  a  familiar  demon  who  kept 
him  informed  of  everything,  and  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  who  oon- 
snit^l  diviners  and  soothsayers.  About  the  same  time  the  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichlield,  treasurer  of  Eilwanl  I.,  was  accused  of 
murtler,  simony,  and  adultery,  to  which  was  added  that  he  con- 
sulted the  devil,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  homage  and  kissed  on 
the  posteriors.  King  Edward  intervened  energetically  in  his  be- 
half, and  an  inquisition  ordered  upon  him  by  Uoniface  reported 
that  the  common  fame  existing  against  him  proceeded  from  his 
enemies,  so  that  ho  was  allowed  to  purge  himself  witli  thirty-seven 
compurgators.  In  1308  the  Sired'Ulmet  was  brought  to  Paris  on 
the  charge  of  endeavoring  to  kill  his  wife  by  soixiery,  and  the 
women  whom  he  had  employe^l  were  burned  or  buried  alive.  We 
have  seen  how  nearly  idiin  to  these  accusations  were  the  cliarges 
brought  Eigainst  the  Templars,  and  the  success  of  that  attempt 
was  suggestive  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  employed. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Tliilippe  ie  Bel,  Charles  of  Valois  was  reso- 
lutely bent  on  the  destruction  of  Enguerrand  de  Mai'igny,  and  the 
long  proceedings  which  he  instituted  threatened  to  prove  fruitless, 
it  was  opportunely  discovered  that  Enguernind  bad  instigateil  his 
wife  and  sister  to  employ  a  man  and  woman  to  make  oortain  wax- 
en images  which  should  cause  Charles,  the  young  King  Louis  Hu- 
tin,  the  Count  of  Saint-Pol,  and  other  personages  to  wither  an<l  die. 
As  soon  as  Charles  reported  this  to  Louis,  the  king  withdrew  his 
protection  and  the  end  was  speedy.  April  26,  1315,  Enguerrand 
was  brouglit  before  a  selected  council  of  nobles  at  Vincennes  and 
was  condemned  to  bo  hanged,  a  sentence  which  was  carried  out 
on  the  30th ;  the  sorcerer  was  hanged  with  him  and  the  soi'ceresa 
was  burned,  the  images  being  exhibited  to  the  people  from  the 
gallows  at  Montfaucon,  which  Enguerrand  himself  had  bliilt,  while 
the  Darac  de  Marigny  and  her  sister,  the  Dame  de  Chantelou,  were 
conilemned  to  imprisonment.  Tims  Enguerrand  perished  by  the 
methods  which  he  and  liis  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  had 
used  against  the  Templars,  and  the  further  moral  of  the  story  is 
seen  in  the  remorse  of  Charles  of  Valois,  ten  years  later,  when  he 
lay  on  his  death-beil  and  sent  almoners  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  distril)uto  money  among  the  poor,  crying,  "  Pray  for  the 
soul  of  Messire  Enguernind  de  Marigny,  and  of  Messire  Charles  de 
Valois !"    One  of  the  accusations  against  Bernard  Delicieux  was 
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that  he  had  attempteil  the  life  of  Benedict  XI.  by  magic  arts, 
and  although  tliis  failed  of  proof,  ho  confessed  under  torture  that 
a  book  of  necromancy  found  in  his  chest  belonged  to  him,  and 
that  certain  marginal  notes  in  it  were  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
this  he  could  not  have  been  alone  among  his  brethren,  for  in  the 
general  chapter  of  the  Franciscans  in  1312  a  statute  was  adopt- 
ed forbidding,  under  penalty  of  excommunication  and  prison,  any 
member  of  the  Order  from  possessing  such  books,  and  dabbling  in 
alchemy,  necromancy,  divination,  incantation,  or  the  invocation 
of  demons.* 

The  growing  imjwrtance  of  sorcery  in  popxdar  belief  received 
a  powerful  im])etus  from  John  XXII.,  who  in  so  many  ways 
exercised  on  his  ago  an  influence  so  deplorable.  As  one  of  the 
most  learned  theologians  of  the  day,  he  had  full  convictions  of 
the  reality  of  all  the  marvels  claimed  for  magic,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience led  him  to  entertain  a  lively  dread  of  them.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  election  were  such  as  to  render  probable  the 
existence  of  conspiracies  for  his  removal,  and  ho  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  suggestions  concerning  them.  His  barbarity  towards  the  un- 
fortunate Ilugues,  Bishop  of  Cahors,  has  boon  already  alluded  to, 
and  before  the  first  year  of  his  reign  wiis  out  he  had  another 
group  of  crimimils  to  dispose  of.  In  1317  wo  liml  him  issuing  a 
commission  to  Gailhird,  Bishop  of  Reggio,  and  several  assessors  to 
try  a  barber-surgeon  named  Jean  d'Ajnant  antl  sundry  clerks  of 
the  Sacred  Palace  on  the  charge  of  attempting  his  life.    Under  the 


•  Diffcrend  de  Bonifucc  VXII.  et  do  Vh.  le  Bel,  Preuves,  103.— Rjmcr,  Feed. 

U.  981-4.— Joann.  S.  Victor.  Vit.  Clement.  V.  (Muratori  S.  R  I,  III.  n.  457) 

Orandes  Chroniquea  V.  217-20,  201.— Ouill.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1315, 1395. — 
MS8.  Bib.  Nnt.,  fonda  Intin,  No.  4370  fol.  37-8, 144-5. 

Enguerrand  de  Marigny  had  been  all-powerful  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  oon- 
trolling  the  papal  as  well  as  the  royal  court,  and  liis  marvellous  rise  from  ob- 
scurity led  to  the  popular  impression  that  lie  must  be  a  skilful  necromaacer— 
*'Ce  fu  ci!  qui  fist  cardonnaux, 
Et  si  Ic  pnpe  tint  en  sea  Ias, 
Qui  de  petitg  clers  fist  prC'Iata — 
— 9i  orcnt  maintc  gent  creance 
Que  ce  par  art  de  nigromance 
Fait,  qu'en  ce  mondc  faisoit." — 

Godefroi  de  Paris,  v.  062O-9. 
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persuasive  influence  of  torture  they  confessed  that  they  had  at 
first  intended  to  use  poison,  but  finding  no  opportunity  for  this 
they  had  recourse  to  li^rines,  in  the  fabrication  of  which  they 
were  skilled.  They  had  made  them  under  the  invocation  of  de- 
mons; they  could  confine  demons  in  rin^  and  thus  learn  the  se- 
crets of  the  past  an<l  of  the  future ;  they  could  induce  sickness,  cause 
death,  or  prolong  life  by  incantations,  charms,  and  spells  consist- 
ing simply  of  words.  Of  course  they  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, and  John  set  to  work  vigorously  to  extirpate  the  abhorred 
race  of  sorcerers  to  which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  Wo 
hear  of  proceedings  against  Kobert,  Bishop  of  Aix,  accused  of 
having  practised  magic  arts  at  Bologna;  and  John,  regarding 
the  East  as  the  source  whence  this  execrable  science  spread  over 
Christendom,  sought  to  attack  it  in  its  home.  In  1318  he  ordered 
the  Dominican  provincial  in  the  Levant  to  appoint  special  inquis- 
itors for  the  purpose  in  all  places  subject  to  the  Latin  rite,  ami 
he  called  upon  the  Doge  of  Venice,  the  Prince  of  Achaia,  and  the 
Latin  barons  to  lend  their  effective  aid.  Ho  even  wi*ote  to  the 
Patriarch  of  CJonstantinople  and  the  Oriental  archbishops,  urging 
them  to  assist  in  the  good  work.  Not  satisfied  with  the  implied 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Inquisition  by  Alexander  IV.,  in 
1320  he  had  letters  sent  out  by  the  Cartlinal  of  S.  Sabina  formally 
conferring  it  fully  on  inquisitors  and  urging  them  to  exercise  it 
actively.  Subsequent  bulls  stimulated  still  furtlier  the  growing 
dread  of  magic  by  expressing  his  grief  at  the  constant  increase  of 
the  infection  which  was  spreading  throughout  Christendom,  and 
by  ordering  sorcerers  to  be  publicly  anathematized  and  punisheti 
as  heretics  and  all  books  of  magic  lore  to  be  burned.  When  he 
warned  all  baptized  Christians  not  to  enter  into  compacts  with 
hell,  or  to  imprison  demons  in  rings  or  mirrors  so  as  to  j>enetrate 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  threatened  all  guilty  of  such  prac- 
tices that,  if  they  did  not  reform  ^vitlun  eight  days,  they  should 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  heres}',  he  took  the  most  efl'ective 
means  to  render  the  trade  of  the  sorcerer  profitable  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  dupes.  Apparently  he  became  dissat- 
isfied with  the  response  to  these  appeals,  for  in  1330  he  deplored 
the  continue<l  existence  of  demon-worship  and  its  affiliated  errors; 
he  ordered  the  prelaU^  and  incjuisitors  to  speedily  bring  to  con- 
clusion all  cases  on  hand  and  send  the  papers  under  seal  to  him 
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for  decision,  and  the  inquisitors  were  commanded  to  undertake  no 
new  cases  without  a  special  |)apal  mandate.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  of  this  last  prohibition,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
take  effect  in  France,  We  have  seen  how  the  royal  power  about 
this  time  was  commencing  to  exercise  control  over  the  Inquisition, 
and  we  shall  see  how,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  John  XXII.  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy  as  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  was  roundly  threat- 
ened by  Philippe  de  Valois.  It  was  probably  an  incident  of  this 
quarrel  that  led  the  king,  in  1334,  to  assume  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inquisition  over  idolators,  sorcerers,  and  heretics  had  been 
conferred  by  the  cn3wn,  and  to  onler  his  seneschals  to  sec  that  no 
one  should  inteiicre  with  them  in  its  exercise.  This  royal  rescript 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  with  the  circumstances  which  called 
it  forth,  for  in  1374  the  Inquisitor  of  France  appUetl  to  Gregory 
XI.  to  ask  whether  he  should  take  cognizance  of  sorcery,  and  Greg-* 
ory  replied  with  instructions  to  prosecute  such  cases  vigorously.* 

The  necessary  result  of  all  this  bustling  legislation  wa&  to 
strengthen  the  i^jjular  confidence  in  sorcery  and  to  inulti])ly  its 
px^ice.  In  Bernard  Gui's  book  of  sentences  rendered  in  the  In- 
quisition of  Toulouse  from  1309  to  1323,  there  are  no  cases  of 
sorcery,  but  we  meet  witli  several,  tried  in  1320  and  1321  in  the 
episcopal  Inquisition  of  Pamiers,  and  the  fragmentary  records  of 
Carcassnnn«  in  1328  and  1329  show  quite  a  number  of  convic- 
tions. Inquisitors,  moreover,  commenced  to  insert  a  cLause  re- 
nouncing sorcery  in  ail  abjurations  administered  to  repentant 
heretics,  so  that  in  case  they  should  become  addicted  to  it  they 
could  be  promptly  burned  for  relapse.f 

Under  tlio  influence  of  this  efticient  advertisement  the  trade 
of  the  sorcerer  flourished.  In  1323  a  remarkable  case  attracted 
mucli  attention  in  Paris.  The  dogs  of  some  shepherds,  i)aasing  a 
cross-roails  near  Chatoau-I-andon,  commenced  scratching  at  a  cer- 
tain spot  and  could  not  be  driven  off.  The  men's  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  they  informed  the  authorities,  who,  on  digging,  fonad 


•  Rflvnald.  onn.  1817,  No.  53-4;  ann.  1318,  No.  57;  ann.  1330,  No.  51 ;  ana. 
1337,  No.  45.— Mag.  BuU.  Uomau.  I.  205.— HipoU  II.  102.— Arch,  dca  Fr^rea 
Prtchcurs  du  Toulouse  (Dont.  XXXIV.  181).— Arch,  de  Tlnq.  do  Care.  (Doat, 
XXXV.  SOr^Vaissotie,  IV.  Pr.  23.— IlaynaUl.nnn.  1374,  No.  13. 

t  Molinier,  fetudes  de  quehjues  MSS,  des  Uihliothi^qiics  d'ltAHo,  Pori»,  1887, 
pp.  lOa-8.— Doat,  XXVn.  7  sqq.,  140,  150, 177,  192 ;  XXVIIL  161. 
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a  box  in  which  was  imprisonal  a  block  cat,  with  some  bread 
moistened  with  chrism,  blessed  oil,  and  holy  water,  two  small  tub^ 
being  arranged  to  reach  the  surface  and  supply  the  animal  with 
air.  All  the  carpenters  in  the  village  were  summoned,  and  one 
identitied  the  box»  which  he  had  made  for  a  certain  Jean  Prevost. 
Torture  prom])tly  brought  a  confession  inculpating  the  Cistercian 
abbot  of  Sarcelles,  some  canons,  a  sorcerer  named  Joan  de  Persant, 
and  an  apostate  Cistercian  monk,  liis  disciple.  The  abbot,  it  scorns, 
had  lost  a  sum  of  money,  and  hod  employed  the  sorcerer  to  re- 
cover it  and  find  the  thief.  The  cat  was  to  remain  throe  days  in 
the  box,  to  be  then  killed,  and  its  skin  cut  into  strips,  \nth  which  a 
circle  was  to  be  made.  In  this  circle  a  man  standing  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  cat's  fooil  thrust  into  his  rectum  was  to  invoke  the 
demon  Borich,  who  would  make  the  desireii  revelation.  The  In- 
quisitor of  Paris  and  the  episcopal  Ordinary  promptly  tried  the 
guilty  parties.  Prevost  opportunely  died,  but  his  remains  were 
burned  with  his  accomplice  de  Persant,  while  the  ecclesiastics 
escaped  with  degradation  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  de  Persant  was  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  abjuration, 
while  the  Cistercians  were  exposed  to  a  jxinalty  more  severe  than 
those  imposed  by  the  rules  of  their  Order.  These  had  been  defined 
in  the  general  chapter  of  1200  to  be  merely  incapacity  for  promo- 
tion, or  for  taking  any  jxirt  in  the  proceedings  of  the  body,  the 
lowest  seat  in  choir  and  refectory,  and  Friday  fasting  on  bread 
and  water  until  released  by  the  general  chapter.  The  intervening 
quarter  of  a  century  hod,  however,  wrouglit  a  most  significant 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  this  cliiss  of  offences,* 
The  monastic  orders  evidently  contributed  their  full  share 
to  this  class  of  criminals.  We  happen  to  have  the  sentence,  in 
1329,  by  llenri  de  Chamay,  of  a  Carmelite  named  Pierre  Ilecordi, 
which  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  inquisitorial  methods  in  ob- 
taining avowals.  The  trial  lasted  for  several  years,  and  though 
the  accused  tergiversated  and  retracted  repeatedly,  his  endurance 
finally  gave  way.  He  adhered  at  last  to  the  confession  that  on 
five  occasions,  to  obtain  possession  of  women,  he  had  made  wax 
figurines  with  invocations  of  demons,  mixing  with  them  the  blood 

i*  QuilL  Kaogiac.  Cnotia.  ano.  1333.— Gr&ndcs  Chroniques  V.  26D-73.— Statut 
Ord.  Cistcrc.  add.  1290  c.  2  (Morteoe  Tbesaur.  IV.  14SS). 
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of  toads  and  his  own  blood  and  saliva,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Satan.  He 
would  then  place  the  image  under  the  threshold  of  the  woman, 
and  if  she  did  not  yield  lo  him  she  would  be  tormented  by  a 
demon.  In  three  cases  this  had  succeeded ;  in  the  other  two  it 
would  have  done  so,  had  he  not  been  suddenly  sent  by  his  supe- 
riors to  another  station.  On  one  occasion  he  pricked  an  image  in 
the  belly,  when  it  bled.  After  the  images  had  done  their  work  ho 
would  cast  them  into  the  river  and  sacrifice  a  butterfly  to  the  demon, 
whoso  presence  would  be  manifested  by  a  breath  of  air.  He  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water,  vrith 
chains  on  hands  and  feet,  in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  Toulouse; 
out  of  i-eapect  to  the  Onler  he  was  not  subjected  to  the  ceremony 
of  degradation,  and  the  sentence  was  rendered  privately  in  the 
episcojjal  palace  of  Pamiers.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  sentence 
is  the  apprehension  expressed  lest  the  officials  of  the  convent 
should  allow  him  to  escape.* 

The  trade  of  the  magician  received  a  further  axlvertisement  in 
the  story  current  at  this  time  about  Frederic  of  Austria.  When, 
after  bis  defeat  at  Miilildorf  in  132:2,  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  lay  a 
prisoner  in  the  stronghold  of  Trausnitz,  his  brother  Leopold  sought 
the  services  of  an  expert  necromancer,  who  promised  to  release 
the  captive  through  the  aid  of  the  devil.  In  resiwnse  to  his  invo- 
cation, Satan  c^imo  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  i-eadily  promised 
to  bring  Frederic  to  them  if  he  would  agree  to  follow  him ;  but 
when  he  appeared  to  Frederic  and  told  him  to  get  into  a  bag 
which  he  Ciirried  around  his  nock  and  he  would  bring  him  to  his 
brother  in  safety,  Frederic  asked  him  who  he  was.  **  Never  mind 
who  I  am,"  he  rephed :  "  Will  you  leave  your  prison,  as  I  tell 
3^ou  ?"  Then  a  great  fear  fell  ujwn  Frederic ;  he  crossed  himself 
and  the  devil  disappeare<l.t 

Even  to  (]ista.nt  Ireland  the  persecution  of  sorcery  was  brought 
in  1325  by  Miat  zealous  Franciscan,  Richard  Ledrede,  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  The  Lady  Alice  Kytoler  of  Kilkenny  had  had  four  hus- 
bands, and  their  testamentary  dispositions  not  suiting  her  children 
by  the  last  three,  the  most  efficient  means  of  breaking  their  wills 
was  to  accuse  her  of  having  killed  them  by  sorcery,  after  bewitch- 

•  Arcliives  de  I'lnq.  Oc  Carcassonne  (Doat,  ^xvii   150). 

t  Mittt.  Neoburg.(AIb.  Argcntorot,)  ann.  1323  (Urstisii  11.  123).— Clironik  des 
Jacob  V.  K&iiigaliofcD  (Chroniken  der  dcutacben  St£dte,  VU.  407). 
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ing  them  to  leave  their  property  to  her  and  to  her  eldest  son, 
"William  Outlaw.  Bishop  Ledrede  proceeded  vigorously  to  make 
inquisition,  but  Lady  Alice  and  William  were  allied  to  the  lead- 
ing officials  in  Ireland,  who  threw  every  difficulty  in  the  way,  and, 
as  the  canons  against  heresy  were  unknown  in  the  island,  he  had 
an  arduous  task,  being  himself  at  one  time  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  A  less  indomitable  spirit  would  have  succumbed, 
but  he  triumphed  at  last,  though  Lady  Alice  herself  escaped  hia 
dutches  and  was  conveyed  to  England.  The  trials  of  lier  assumed 
accomplices  would  seem  to  have  been  conducted  without  much 
respect  to  form,  but  with  ample  energy.  Torture  being  unknown 
in  Enghsh  law,  the  bishop  might  have  failed  in  eliciting  confession 
had  ho  not  found  an  effective,  if  illegal,  substitute  in  the  whip. 
Petronilla,  for  instance,  one  of  Lady  Alice's  women,  after  being 
scourged,  six  times  could  endure  no  longer  the  endless  increase  of 
agony,  and  confessed  all  that  was  wanted  of  her.  Slie  admitted 
that  she  was  a  skilful  sorceress,  but  inferior  to  her  mistress,  who 
was  equal  to  any  in  England,  or  any  in  the  world.  Slie  told  how, 
at  Lady  Alice's  command,  she  had  sacrificed  cocks  in  the  cross- 
roads to  a  demon  name<l  Robert  Artisson,  her  mistress's  incubus  or 
lover,  and  how  they  made  from  the  brains  of  an  unlxijitized  child, 
[with  herbs  and  worms,  in  the  skull  of  a  robber  who  had  been 
ibeheaded,  powders  and  charms  to  afflict  the  bodies  of  the  faithful, 
to  excite  love  and  hatred,  and  to  make  the  faces  of  certain  women 
appear  horne<i  in  the  eyes  of  particular  individuals.  She  had  been 
the  intermediar}'^  between  her  mistress  and  the  demon;  on  one 
occasion  he  had  come  to  I^ady  Alice's  chamlwr  with  two  others, 
black  as  Ethiopians,  when  followed  iove-sc^nes  of  which  the  dis- 
gusting details  may  be  spared.  The  case  is  interesting  as  devel- 
oping a, transition  state  of  beUef  between  the  earlier  magic  and 
the  later  witchcraft;  and  it  illustrates  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  succeetliifg  centuries, 
which  explains  the  unquestioning  belief  universally  entertained  as 
to  the  marv^els  of  sorcery.  Torture  administered  with  unhmited 
repetition  not  only  brought  the  patient  into  a  condition  in  which 
he  would  confess  whatever  was  required  of  him,  but  the  impres- 
sion prwluced  was  such  that  he  would  not  risk  its  renewal  by 
retraction  even  at  the  last.  It  was  so  with  this  ]X)or  creature, 
who  persisted  to  the  end  with  this  tissue  of  absurdities,  and 
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who  was  burned  ini|>enitent.  Some  others  involved  in  the  accu- 
sation likewise  perished  at  the  stake,  while  some  were  permitted 
to  abjure  and  were  punished  with  crosses — probably  the  only  occa- 
sion in  which  tliis  penance  was  administered  in  the  British  Isles.* 
While  Bishop  Ixdrodo  was  busy  at  this  good  work  a  trial  oc- 
cunxxl  in  Enghmd  which  illustrates  the  difference  in  efficiency 
between  the  ecclesiastical  methods  of  trial  by  torture  and  those  of 
the  common  law.  Twenty-eight  jjorsons  were  accused  of  employ- 
ing John  of  Nottingham  and  his  assistant,  Richard  ifarshall  of 
Leicester,  to  make  wax  figures  for  the  destruction  of  Edwaixl  II., 
the  two  Dosi^nscrs,  and  the  Prior  of  Coventry,  with  two  of  his 
officials  Avho  had  tyrannized  over  the  people  and  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  royal  favorites.  Richard  Marshall  tumod  accuser, 
and  the  evidence  was  complete.  Tiie  enonnous  sums  of  twenty 
pounds  to  Master  John  and  fifteen  pounds  to  Richard  had  been 
promised,  and  they  had  been  furnished  with  seven  pounds  of  wax 
and  two  ells  of  canvas.  From  Septemlier  27. 1324,  until  June  2, 
1325,  the  two  magicians  labored  at  their  work.  They  made  seven 
imiiges,  the  extra  one  being  experimental,  to  be  tried  on  Richard 
de  Sowe.  On  April  27  they  commenced  operating  with  this  by 
thrusting  a  piece  of  lead  into  its  forehead,  when  at  once  Richard  do 
Sowe  lost  his  reason  and  cried  in  misery  until  May  20,  when  the 
lead  was  tniiisferred  to  his  breast,  and  he  died  May  23.  The  ac- 
cused pleaded  not  guilty  and  put  themselves  on  the  country.  An 
ordinary  jury  trial  followed,  with  the  result  that  they  were  all 
acquitte<l.  A  simikr  case  came  to  light  at  ToiUouse  in  June,  1326, 
when  some  sorcerers  were  discovered  who  had  undertaken  to 
make  way  with  King  Charles  le  Bel  by  means  of  figurines.  Tliey 
wore  pixtmptly  despatched  to  Paris,  and  the  matter  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  secular  court  of  the  Chatolet.  It  had  all  the  re- 
sources of  torture  at  its  command,  and  its  6i)eedy  and  vigorous 
justice  unddubte<Uy  soon  consigned  them  to  the  stake,  although 
Pierre  de  Vic,  a  favored  nephew  of  John  XXII.,  who  ha*l  been 
inculpated  in  their  confessions,  was  pronounced  innocent.  It  was 
probably  not  long  after  this  that  a  similar  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  John  XXIL,  though  the  culprits  escaped  until  1337,  when 


I 


*  Wrights  Contemporary  Narmtive  of  the  Proceedings  agnioBt  Damo  AUoo 
Kyt€lcr,  Camden  Soc.,  1848. 
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they  wefe  tried  and  executed  by  Benedict  XII.    To  shield  them- 
selves they  implicated  the  Bishop  of  Beziers  as  their  instigator,* 

Yet  organized  persecution  seems  to  have  died  away  with  the 
withdrawal  of  sorcery  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imiuisition  by 
John  XXIL  in  1330,  while  the  stimulus  wliioh  his  pmclauiations 
had  given  to  the  trade  of  the  magician  continued  to  extend  it  and 
render  it  profitable.  The  tendency  of  poi>ular  thought  is  shomi 
by  the  attribution,  in  some  places,  of  the  Black  Death  to  the  in- 
cantations as  well  as  to  the  poisons  of  the  Jews.  Such  an  expedient 
as  that  of  the  Council  of  Chartros  in  1366,  which  onlered  soi-cerers 
to  Im  excommunicated  in  mass  every  Sunday  in  all  ])arish  churches, 
would  only  serve  to  impress  the  popular  mind  with  the  reality  and 
importance  of  their  powers.  During  this  period  the  study  and 
practice  of  magic  arts  were  pursued  with  avidity,  and  in  many 
cases  almost  without  ooncoalment.  Miguel  dc  Urrea,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Tai'azona  from  13<J9  to  1310,  was  honored  with  the  title 
of  el  Nigromantit'Oy  ami  his  portmit  in  thearchiejjiacopal  |>iilace  of 
Tarragona  bears  an  inscription  describing  him  as  a  most  skilful 
necromancer,  who  even  deluded  the  devil  with  his  ovnx  arts. 
Gerard  Groot  himself,  claimed  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life  as  their  revered  founder,  was  in  his  youth  an  earnest  stutlent 
of  the  occult  sciences,  but  during  an  illness  he  solemnly  abandoned 
them  before  a  pi-iest  and  burned  his  books.  Many  years  later  he 
turned  his  knowledge  to  account  by  exposing  a  certain  John 
Ueyden,  who  had  long  practised  on  tlie  credulity  of  the  people  of 
Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity.  On  his  coming  to  Daventry,  Groot 
examined  him  and  found  him  ignonmt  of  necromancy  and  its 
allied  arts,  and  concluded  that  he  operated  through  a  compact 
with  Satan,  Not  willing  to  incur  the  irregularity  of  shedding 
blood,  Gi^oot  contented  himself  with  driving  him  away,  and  then, 
on  learning  that  he  had  settled  at  llartlerwick,  wix>te  to  the 
brethren  there  giving  them  an  account  of  him ;  but'  the  whole 
affair  shows  that  such  persons  could  count  on  practical  toleration 
unless  some  zealot  chose  to  set  the  laws  in  motion.  The  extent 
to  which  this  toleration  was  carried,  and  the  limitless  credulity  to 
which  the  popular  mind  had  been  trained  are  shown  in  the  ac- 


■  Wright,  opwcit.  pp,  Xiiil-xxix.— Vuisactte,  IV.  Pr.  173.— RjiyimW.  ann.  1337, 
No.  30. 
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counts  given  by  grave  historians  of  the  feats  of  Zyto,  the  favorite 
magician  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslas,  who,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
condemnation  of  magic  by  the  Comicils  of  Prague  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  reckoned  among  his  evil  qualities  a 
fondness  for  forbidden  arts.  When,  in  1389,  he  married  Sophia, 
daugliter  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  latter,  knowing  his  pro- 
clivities, brought  to  Prague  a  wagon-load  of  skilful  conjui^ers  and 
jugglers.  While  the  chief  of  these  was  giving  an  exhibition  of 
his  marvels  Zyto  quietly  walked  up  to  him,  opened  his  mouth,  and 
8wallowe<l  him  entire,  spitting  out  his  muddy  boots,  and  then 
evacuated  him  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  exhibited  him  <lripping 
to  the  admiring  crowd.  At  the  royal  banquets  Zyto  would  bother 
the  guests  by  changing  their  hands  into  the  hoofs  of  horses  or 
oxen  so  that  they  could  not  handle  their  food ;  if  something  at- 
tracted them  to  look  out  of  the  window  he  woidd  adorn  them 
with  branching  antlers,  so  that  they  could  not  withdraw  their 
heads,  while  he  would  leisurely  eat  their  delicacies  and  drink  their 
wine.  On  one  occasion  he  changed  a  handful  of  com  into  a  drove 
of  fat  hogs  which  he  sold  to  a  baker,  with  a  caution  not  to  let 
them  go  to  the  river,  but  the  purchaser  disregarded  the  warning 
and  they  suddenly  became  grains  of  corn  floating  on  the  water. 
Of  course  such  a  character  could  not  end  well,  and  Zyto,  when  his 
time  came,  was  carried  oflf  by  his  detuon.  Not  only  are  all  these 
marvels  recorded  as  unquestionable  facts  by  the  Bohemian  chroni- 
clers, but  they  are  conscientiously  copied  by  the  papal  historian 
Raynaldus.* 

Although  Gregory  XL,  in  1374,  had  authorized  the  Inquisition 
to  prosecute  in  all  cases  of  sorcery,  in  France  the  Parlement  in- 
cluded the  subject  within  its  pobcy  of  encroachment  ujx>n  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  1390  an  occurrence  at  Laon,  where 
a  secular  official  nametl  PoulaiUier  arrested  a  number  of  sorcerers, 
gave  it  occasion  to  intervene.    As  Bodin  says,  at  that  time  Satan 


*  LiUcDthal,  Die  Hexenprocessc  dcr  beiden  Stfidtc  Braunsberg,  p,  113. — Con- 
di. Carnotcns.  ana.  1360  c.  11  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  136ti).— Flore*,  Kspa&a 
Bograda,  XLIX.  188. — Acquoy,  Uerardi  Sliigni  Epistt  pp.  107-11. — Condi. 
Prageas.  ann.  1355  c.  01  (Uartzheim, IV.  400).— Statuta  brevia  Arnesti  ann,  1358 
(Iiaflcr,  Prager  CoucJUt'ii,  p.  2).— Condi.  Pragcns.  anu.  1381  c  7  (lb.  p.  2>«).— 
Statut.  Synod,  Prageus.  ann.  1407,  No.  0  (lb.  p.  59).— Dubrav.  Hist.  Bobem.  Lib. 
sxm.— Itamald.  ann.  1400,  No.  14. 
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managed  to  have  it  believed  that  the  stories  of  sorcery  were  false, 
so  the  Parlement  stopped  the  proceedings,  and  thus  having  its  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  matter,  decreed  that  in  future  cognizance  of 
such  otTences  should  be  confined  to  the  secular  tribunals,  to  the  ex- 
clasion  of  the  spiritual  courts.*  Secular  judges,  however,  were 
ready  to  treat  those  cases  with  abundant  sharpness.  A  case  oc- 
curring at  the  Paris  Chatelet  in  1390  has  much  interest  as  afford- 
ing us  an  insight  into  the  details  of  procedurcj  and  as  illustrating 
the  efficacy  of  torture  in  securing  conviction.  Except  as  regards 
the  use  of  this  expedient,  now  universal  in  all  criminal  cases,  we 
see  that  the  process  is  much  fairer  to  the  accused  than  that  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  we  observe  once  more  the  ineffaceable  impression 
produced  by  torture,  which  leads  the  despairing  victim  to  adhere 
to  the  self-condenmation  conducting  him  inevitably  to  the  stake. 
Marion  TEstal^e  was  a  young  JiUe  defoUe  vie^  madly  in  love  with 
a  man  named  Hainsselin  Planiete,  w^ho  deserted  her,  and,  about 
July  1, 1300,  married  a  woman  named  Agnesot.  Eager  to  prevent 
this,  if  her  Confession  is  to  be  believed,  she  had  applied  to  an  old 
procuress  named  Mai'got  de  la  BaiTe,  for  a  pliiltre  to  &x  his  wan- 
dering affection,  and  when  this  faile<l  Margot  made  for  her  two 
enchanted  chaplets  of  herbs,  which  she  threw  where  the  bride  and 
igroom  would  tread  on  them  during  the  festivities  of  the  wedding- 
day,  assured  that  this  would  prevent  tlie  consummation  of  the 
marriage.  The  plot  was  unsuccessful,  but  llaiusselin  and  Agnesot 
feli  sick,  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  two  w^omon. 

On  July  30  Margot  was  examined  and  denied  all  complicity. 
Bhe  was  promptly  tortured  on  le  petit  et  U  gi-and  tresteau — which 
I  conjecture  to  mean,  the  former,  ixmring  water  down  the  throat 
till  the  stomach  was  distended  and  then  forcing  it  out  by  paddling 
the  belly;  the  latter,  the  rack.  This  reduplicatetl  torturo  produced 
no  confession,  and  she  was  remandetl  for  further  hearing.  August 
17  Marion  was  taken  in  hand,  when  she  denied,  and  was  similarly 
tortured  without  result.  On  the  3d  she  was  again  examined  and 
denied,  and  on  being  agsiin  onlered  to  the  torture,  she  api>ealed  to 
the  Parlement ;  the  appeal  was  promptly  heard  and  rejected,  and 
she  was  tortured  as  before,  then  taken  to  the  kitchen  and  warmed, 
after  which  she  was  tortured  a  third  time,  but  to  no  effect.    On 


*  Bodini  dc  Mngor.  Domonomnn.  Lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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the  4th  she  was  brought  in  and  refused  to  confess,  but  the  indefi- 
nite repetition  of  torment  without  prospect  of  cessation  had  pro- 
duced its  effect  on  body  and  mind ;  the  torture  had  \yeen  pitiless, 
for  she  is  subsequently  alluded  to  as  much  crippled  and  weakened 
by  it,  and  when  slie  was  again  bound  on  the  tresteau^  and  the  exe- 
cutioner WAS  alMjut  to  commence  his  work,  she  yielded  and  agreed 
to  confess.  On  being  unbound  she  detailed  the  whole  story,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  on  being  brought  in  again,  she  con&med  it  "  mwu 
aucune  forcti  ou  eonstrainte."  Then  Margot  was  introduced,  and 
Marion  rcpeate<l  her  confession,  wliich  Margijt  denied  and  offered 
the  wager  of  battle,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  Margot  then 
asserted  lier  abihty  to  prove  an  ahbi  on  the  day  when  she  was  said 
to  hare  made  the  chaplets.  The  parties  whom  she  named  as  wit- 
nesses were  looked  up  for  her  and  bnjiight  in  the  next  day,  wlien 
the  evidence  proved  rather  incriminating  than  otherwise.  Marion 
was  then  made  to  repeat  her  confession,  and  not  till  then  was 
Margot  tortured  a  second  time,  but  stiU  without  result.  On  the 
6th  Marion  was  again  made  to  repeat  her  confession,  after  which 
Margot  was  brought  in  and  bound  to  the  tresteau.  Marion's 
youthful  vigor  had  enabletl  her  to  endure  the  torture  thrice. 
Margot's  age  had  ihrainished  lier  {>ower  of  resistance,  and  the  two 
applications  sufficed.  Her  resolution  gave  way,  and  before  the 
torture  comraence<l  she  promised  to  confess.  Iler  story  agztted 
with  that  of  Marion,  except  in  some  embellishments,  which  aem 
to  show  how  thoroughly  untrustworthy  were  all  such  confessions^ 
of  which  the  sole  object  was  to  satisfy  the  merciless  ministers  of 
justice.  AVhen  she  enchanted  the  cha])lets  she  invoked  the  demoo 
by  thrice  repeating  ^^EriTiemi  je  te  cortjurea  au  nam  du  I^irA,  if« 
FiU  ^  du  Saint  E»perit  qttc  tu  viegne^  a  may  icy  ;  "  then  an  ^  en- 
nemi,"  or  demon,  promptly  appeared,  like  those  she  had  seen  in 
the  Passion-play,  and  after  she  had  instructed  him  to  enter  into 
the  bodies  of  Hainsselin  and  Agnesot  he  flew  out  of  the  window  in 
a  whirlwind,  making  a  great  noise  and  throwing  her  into  mortal 
fear.  The  evidence  was  thus  complete,  and  there  would  seem  to 
be  nothing  left  but  prompt  sentence^  yet  the  tribunal  manifeseted 
commendable  desire  to  avoid  precipitate  judgment.  Assessors  and 
e3q>ei*ts  wore  called  in.  On  August  7,  8,  and  9  Marion  was  thrice 
made  to  repeat  her  confession,  and  Margot  twice.  On  the  latter  day 
a  consultation  was  held,  and  the  decision  was  unanimous  against 
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Margot,  who  was  pilloried  and  burned  the  same  day ;  but  three  of 
the  experts  thought  that  the  pillory  and  banishment  would  suffice 
for  Marion.  Her  case  was  postponed  till  the  23d,  when  another 
consultation  was  held ;  opinions  remainetl  unaltereil,  and  as  the 
majority  was  in  favor  of  condemnation  theprevdi  condemned  her, 
and  she  was  burned  tlie  next  day.  Botli  the  victims  may  have 
been  innocent,  and  the  whole  story  may  have  been  invented  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  intolerable  torture ;  but,  inevitable  as 
was  the  result  under  the  conditions  of  the  trial,  the  judges  mani- 
festeti  every  thsposition  to  deal  fairly  with  the  unfortunates  in 
their  hands,  and  could  entertain  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  offence  and  of  the  apparition  of  the  demon  as  described  by  j 
Margot.*  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  estimating 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  and  inquisitors  who  sent  thousands  of  un-  ■ 
fortunates  to  the  stake  in  the  next  two  centxu-ies,  for  offences  which ' 
to  a  modem  mind  are  purely  chimerical,  for,  accortling  to  the  ju- 
risprudence of  the  age,  no  evidence  could  be  more  absolute  than 
that  on  wlxich  rested  the  cruoll}'  punished  absurdities  of  witchcr^[t^' 

Simultaneous  with  this  case  was  the  burning  of  a  sorceress 
named  Jeanette  Neuve  or  Revergade,  August  6,  1390,  in  Velay. 
Although  she  was  tried  and  execute<l  by  the  court  of  the  Abl)ey 
of  Saint-Ghaffro,  this  was  in  its  capacity  as  hautrjuaticier^  and  not 
as  a  spiritual  tribunal.  A  century  later  wo  should  Imro  found  the 
case  embroidered  with  full  accounts  of  the  Sabbat  and  of  demon- 
worship,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  arriveil  for  this.  Jeanette  was 
a  poor  wandering  crone  who  h.ad  come  to  Chadron,  within  the 
abbatial  jurisdiction,  and  earned  a  livelihood  by  curing  diseases 
with  charms,  to  which  she  usually  a<Idcd  the  prescription  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  some  shrine  of  local  renown.  She  must  have  gained 
reputation  as  a  wise-woman,  for  the  Sire  de  Burzet,  quarrelling 
with  his  wife  and  desiring  reconciliation,  came  to  her  for  a  philtre. 
She  gave  him  a  potion  of  which  he  died,  and  her  fate  was  seided.+ 


About  this  perio<l  may  be  dated  a  fresh  impulse  given  to  the 
belief  in  sorcery,  whose  continued  growth  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  destined  to  produce  results  so  deplorable, 


•  Registre  Crimioel  du  Chfttclct  dc  PMris,  I.  832-63  (Paiis,  1861). 
t  Cbassaing.  S])ic>legium  Brivntcnsc,  pp.  43$-46. 
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antl  to  present  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  the  history  of 
liuinan  error.  The  first  indication  of  this  new  development  is 
found  in  tlie  action  of  the  University  of  Paris.  September  19, 
1398,  the  theological  faculty  held  a  general  congregation  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mathurin,  and  adopted  a  series  of  twenty-eight 
articles  wliich  thenceforth  became  a  standard  for  all  demonolo- 
gists,  and  were  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  argument  to  sceptics 
who  questioned  the  reality  of  the  wickedness  of  the  arts  of  magic. 
The  pi*earable  recites  that  action  was  necessary  in  view  of  the 
active  emergence  of  ancient  enx)rs  which  threatened  to  infect  so- 
ciety; the  old  evils,  which  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten,  were 
reviving  with  renewe<l  vigor,  and  some  positive  definition  was  re- 
quired to  guard  the  faithful  from  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  The 
University  then  proceeded  to  declaim  that  there  was  an  implie<l 
contract  with  Satan  in  every  superstitious  observance,  of  which 
the  expected  result  was  not  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  from 
God  and  from  ^'ature,  and  it  condemned  as  erroneous  the  asser- 
tion that  it  was  i)ermissiblo  to  invoke  the  aid  of  demons  or  to  seek 
their  friendship,  or  to  enter  into  compacts  with  them,  or  to  im- 
prison them  in  stones,  rings,  mirrors,  and  images,  or  to  use  sorcerv 
for  good  purposes  or  for  the  cure  of  sorcery,  or  that  God  could  be 
induced  by  magic  arts  to  compel  demons  to  obey  invocations,  or 
that  the  celebration  of  masses  or  other  good  works  used  in  some 
forms  of  thaumaturgy  was  jiermissiblo,  or  that  the  prophets  and 
saints  of  old  perfonned  their  miracles  by  these  me^ns  which  were 
taught  by  God,  or  that  by  certain  magic  arts  we  can  attain  to  the 
sight  of  the  divine  essence.  These  latter  clauses  j>oint  to  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  coalescence  between  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer 
and  of  the  theurgist,  and  indicate  that  in  the  higher  magic  of  the 
day  there  was  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  j^netrating  to  the  in- 
effable mysteries  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  God  ;  in  fact, 
these  adepts  declared  that  their  arts  were  lawful,  and  they  sought 
to  prove  their  origin  in  God  by  ])ointing  out  that  good  flowed 
from  them,  and  that  the  wishes  and  prophecies  of  those  using 
them  were  fulfilled.  All  this  the  University  condemned,  and  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  denied  that  images  of  lead  or  gold  or  wax,  when 
baptized,  exorcised,  and  consecrated  on  certain  days,  possessed  the 
powers  ascribed  to  them  in  the  books  of  magic,  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  equally  emphatic  in  animadvertmg  on  the  incredulity  of 
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those  who  denied  that  sorcery,  incantations,  and  the  invocation  of 
demons  possessed  the  powers  claimed  for  tliem  by  sorcerers.* 

Like  all  other  eflforts  to  repress  sorcery,  this  of  course  only 
served  to  give  it  fresh  significance  and  importance.  The  decla- 
ration that  it  was  erroneous  to  doubt  the  reality  of  sorcery  and  its 
effects  became  a  favorite  argument  of  the  demonologists.  Gerson 
declanxl  that  to  call  in  question  the  existence  and  activity  of  de- 
mons was  not  only  impious  and  heretical,  but  destructive  to  all 
human  and  political  society.  Sprenger  concludes  that  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  witchcraft  is  not  in  itself  heresy,  as  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  ignorance,  but  such  ignorance  in  an  ecclesiastic  is  in 
itself  highly  culpable ;  such  denial  is  sulTicient  to  justify  vehement 
suspicion  of  heresy,  cidling  for  prosecution,  and  wc  have  seen  what 
was  the  significance  of  *'  vehement  suspicion  "  in  inquisitorial  pi'ac- 

tice.t 

"With  popular  credulity  thus  stimulated,  the  insanity  of  Charles 
VI.  affordetl  a  tempting  opportunity  for  charlatans  to  market  their 
wares.  In  1397  the  Marechal  de  Sancerre  sent  to  Piu'is  from 
Quyenne  two  Augustinian  hermits  who  had  great  reputation  for 
skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  who  promised  relief.  They  pro- 
nounced the  royal  patient  a  victim  of  sorcery,  and  after  some 
incantations  he  recovered  his  senses,  but  it  proved  only  a  lucid 
interval,  and  in  a  week  ho  relapsed.  This  they  charged  upon 
the  njyal  barber  and  a  porter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  were 
arrested,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  them,  and  they  were 
discharged.  For  months  the  two  impostors  led  a  joyous  life  with 
ample  fees,  but  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  name  the  author 
of  the  sorceries,  and  this  time  they  had  the  audacity  to  pitch  upon 
the  king's  brother,  Louis  of  Orleans  himself.  This  grew  serious, 
and  on  being  threatened  with  torture  they  confessetl  themselves 
sorcerers,  apostates,  and  invokers  of  demons.  They  were  accord- 
ingly tried,  condemned,  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  mer- 
cifully beheaded  and  quartered.  Undeterred  by  this  example,  in 
1403  a  priest  named  Ives  Qilemme,  who  boafitod  that  he  had  three 


•  D'Argentrt  I.  n.  154.  Cf,  Bodin.  de  Mngor.  Demonoman. — Srumer  Tract, 
dc  Python.  Contractu.— Baaiu  dc  ArtibusMagiffi.— Pegna;  Comment,  in  Eymeric. 
p.  346. 

+  Gereoni  Tract,  dc  Error,  circa  Artem  Magicam  (0pp.  Ed.  1404,  xxi.  G-H).— 
Mall.  Jtalcflcar.  P.  l  Q.  1,  8. 
III.-30 
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demons  in  his  service,  with  some  other  invokers  of  demons,  the 
Demoiselle  Marie  do  Blansy,  Perrin  Hemery,  a  locksmith,  and 
Guiilaume  Floret,  a  clerk,  otfered  to  cure  the  king,  and  avctc  ^iven 
a  trial.  They  asked  to  have  twelve  men  loaded  with  iron  chains 
placed  at  their  disposal ;  these  they  surrounded  with  an  enclosure, 
and,  after  telling  them  not  to  be  afraid,  proceeded  with  all  the 
invocations  they  could  muster,  but  accomplished  no  results.  Tliey 
excused  their  faUure  by  alleging  that  the  men  had  crossed  them- 
selves, but  this  availed  them  nothing.  Floret  confessed  to  the 
Prevot  of  Paris  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  deception,  and  on 
A[arch  24,  1404,  they  were  all  duly  burned.  It  was  probably  this 
case  which  induced  Cardinal  Louis  of  Bourl)on,  in  his  provincial 
synod  of  Langres,  in  1404,  to  prohibit  strictly  all  sorcery  and  divi- 
nation, and  to  warn  his  dock  to  plaoo  no  trust  in  such  arts,  as  their 
practitioners  were  mostly  deceivers  whose  only  object  was  to  trick 
them  out  of  their  money.  Priests,  moreover,  were  strictly  ordered, 
as  had  alreaxly  been  done  by  the  Council  of  Soissons  the  year  be- 
fore, to  report  to  the  episcopal  ordinaries  all  cases  coming  to  their 
knowledge  and  all  persons  defamed  for  such  practices.  Had  tlxis 
policy  been  carrieil  out,  of  treating  sorcerers  as  sharpers,  and  of 
instituting  an  episcopal  ixilicc  to  replace  the  Inquisition,  at  this 
time  rapidly  falling  into  desuetude,  it  might  have  averted  the 
evils  which  followed,  but  the  well-meant  effort  of  Cardinal  Louis 
was  followed  by  no  results.  The  belief  in  sorcery  continued  to 
strengthen,  and  when  Jean  Petit  undertook  to  justify  Jean  sans 
Peur  for  the  assassination  of  tlic  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  almost 
a  matter  of  couise  that  he  should  accuse  the  murdered  prmce  of 
encompassing  the  king's  insanity  by  magic,  of  which  the  most 
minute  details  were  given,  including  the  names  of  the  two  demons, 
Ilynars  and  Astraraein,  whoso  assistance  had  been  successfully 
invoked.* 

In  England,  sorcery,  as  wo  have  seen,  hud  thus  far  attracted 


*  Religicux  de  8.  Deoi^  Hist,  de  Charles  YL,  Liv.  zvn.  ch.  i,  Xar.  xvin.  di. 
8,_Juvenal  des  Ureins,  Uist,  de  Clmrlea  VI.  aaa.  1403.— Raynald.  onn.  1404, 
No.  22-3.— Concil.  Suossionuns.  auo.  1403  c.  7.— Monstrolet,  I.  39  (Ed.  Buchon, 
1843,  pp.  80-3).— Chron.  de  P-  Cochon  (Ed.  VaUet  de  Virivillc,  p.  385). 

Valcntioc  of  Milan,  wife  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  her  father,  Galeazzo  Vl»-' 
contt,  had  the  reputation  of  being  addictod  to  magic  and  of  being  privj  to  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  (ubi  sup.). 
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little  attention.  Even  as  late  as  1372  a  man  was  arrested  in  South- 
wark  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  corpse  in  his  possession,  and  a 
book  of  magio  was  found  in  his  trunk.  Trieil  before  tlie  Inquisi- 
tion he  would  infallibly  have  confessed  under  torture  a  series  of 
misdeeds  and  have  ended  at  the  stake ;  but  he  was  brought  before 
Sir  J.  Knyvet,  in  the  King's  Bench.  No  indictment  ev^en  was 
found  against  him;  he  was  simply  sworn  not  to  practise  sorcery 
and  was  discharged,  but  the  head  and  book  were  burned  at  Tot- 
hill  at  his  expense.  To  the  fair  and  open  character  of  Enghsh  law 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  the  comparative  exemption  of  the 
island  from  the  terror  of  sorcery,  but  when,  at  last,  i>er8ecuting 
excitement  arose  in  tJie  Lollard  troubles,  the  Church  used  its  influ- 
ence with  the  new  l^ncastrian  dj-nasty  to  suppress  the  emissaries 
of  Satan.  In  1407  Henry  IV.  issued  letters  to  his  bishops  reciting 
that  sorcerers,  magicians,  conjurers,  necromancers,  and  diviners 
abounded  in  their  (lioceses,  perverting  the  people  and  perpetrating 
things  horrible  and  detestable.  The  bishoi)s,  therefore,  were  com- 
missioned to  imprison  all  such  malefactors,  either  with  or  without 
trial,  until  they  should  recant  their  errors  or  the  kings  pleasure 
could  l>e  learned  respecting  them.  The  placing  of  the  matter  thus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  depriving  the  accused  of  all  legal 
safeguards,  is  most  signiiicant  as  a  recognition  that  the  ordinary 
forms  of  English  law  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  such  cases, 
and  that  public  opinion  as  yet  was  too  unformed  for  juries  to  be 
trusted.  Under  the  regency  the  royal  council  seems  to  have 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  In  1432  a  Dominican  of 
Worcester,  Thomas  Nortbfield,  suspected  of  sorcery,  was  sum- 
moned before  it  with  all  his  books  of  magic.  A  few  days  later 
it  heard  the  celebrated  Witch  of  Eye,  Margery  Jourdemayne,  with 
the  Dominican  John  Ashewell  and  John  Virby,  a  clerk,  who  had 
been  confined  at  Windsor  under  charge  of  sorcery,  but  they  were 
discharged  on  giving  bonds  for  good  beliavior.  The  Witch  of  Eye 
did  not  fare  so  well  when,  in  1441,  she  was  implicated  in  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  of  making  and 
melting  a  wax  figurine  of  Henry  VI.  The  duchess  confessed  and 
esca{>ed  with  the  penance  of  walking  bareheaded  thrice  through 
the  streets  with  wax  tai>ers  of  two  jwunds  each,  and  offering  them 
at  the  shrines  of  St.  Paul's,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  Michael's  in 
Comhill,  after  which  she  was  imprisoned  and  finally  banished  to 
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Chester.  Her  secretar}^  Roger,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
and  Margery  was  burned — ^the  whole  aflFair  being  political.  A 
similar  endeavor  to  take  political  advantage  of  the  belief  in  sor- 
cery occurred  in  14*34,  in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  Edward 
IV,  and  Elizabeth  Wooilville^  when  his  constancy  to  her  was  at- 
tributctl  to  the  magic  arts  of  her  mother,  Jiiwjuette,  widow  of 
the  Regent  Bedford  in  first  marriage.  Jaccjuctte  did  not  wait  to 
bo  attacked,  but  turned  upon  her  accusers,  Thomas  Wake  and  John 
Daunger,  who  had  talked  about  her  using  leaden  images  of  the 
king  and  queen,  and  had  shown  one  of  thera  broken  in  two  and 
wired  together.  They  tlisclaiined  responsibility,  and  endeavored 
to  shift  the  burden  each  on  the  other;  but  in  1483  Richard  III. 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  matter,  and  in  the  act  for 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  described  Edwaixi*s  "  pretensed  mar- 
riage" as  brought  about  by  "sorcerie  and  witchcraft  committed 
by  the  said  Elizabeth  and  her  moder,  Jaequette  duchesse  of  Bed- 
ford." Thus  England  was  gradually  prepared  to  share  in  the  hor- 
rors of  the  witchcraft  delusions** 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  trial  for  sorcery  on  record  is  that, 
of  the  Marochal  de  I^is,  in  1440,  which  has  long  ranked  as  a  causs^ 
cdehre^  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  publication  of  the  records 
has  enabled  it  to  be  ])roperly  understood.  The  |>opular  belief  at 
the  time  is  indicated  by  Monstrelet,  who  tells  us  that  the  marshal 
was  accustomed  to  put  to  death  pregnant  women  and  chiltlren  in 
order  with  their  bluod  to  write  the  conjurations  which  secured 
him  wealth  and  honors ;  Jean  Chartier  alludes  to  his  putting  chil- 
dren to  death  and  performing  strange  things  contrary  to  the  faith 
to  attain  his  ends,  and  in  the  next  century  Gaguin  speaks  of  his 
slaving  children  in  order  with  their  blood  to  divine  the  future.f 
Curious  as  is  the  case  in  many  as]>ects,  perhaps  its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  psychological  study  which  it  affords  as  an  illustration 
of  the  extreme  development  of  the  current  ecclesiastical  teaching 
with  rogai-d  to  the  remission  of  sins. 

In  the  France  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  no  career  mure 

•  Wright,  Dame  Kytder.  pp.  ix.,  xv.-ii.— Rymer,  Feed.  VIII.  497;  X.  505; 
XI.  861. 

t  Monstrelet,  II.  248.— Jean  Chartier,  Hist  de  Charles  VII.  ann.  1440  (Ed- 
Godefroy,  p.  106).— Rob.  Gaguin.  Hist  Franc.  Lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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promising  than  that  of  Gilles  do  Rais.  Born  in  1404  of  the  noble 
stock  of  Montmorency  and  Craon,  grandson  of  the  renowned 
knight,  Brumor  de  Laval,  grandnephew  of  du  Guesclin,  of  kindred 
with  the  Constable  Clisson,  and  allied  with  all  that  was  illustrious 
in  the  west  of  FranccT  his  barony  of  Rais  rendered  him  the  head 
of  the  baronage  of  Britanny.  His  territorial  possessions  were 
ample,  and  when,  while  still  a  youth,  he  manied  the  great  heu'ess, 
Catharine  de  Thoiiars,  he  might  count  himself  among  the  wealth- 
iest nobles  of  France.  Ilis  bride  is  said  to  have  brought  him  one 
hundred  thousand  Uvres  in  gold  and  movables,  and  his  revenue 
was  reckoned  at  Jifty  thousand.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  ho  won  the 
esteem  of  his  suzerain,  Jean  V.,  Duke  of  Britanny,  by  his  courage 
and  skill  in  the  campaign  which  endeil  the  ancient  rivalry  between 
the  houses  of  de  Montfort  and  de  Penthievre.  At  twenty-two, 
following  the  duke's  brother,  the  Constable  Artus  de  Ricliemont, 
he  entered  the  despcmte  service  of  Charles  VII.,  with  a  troop 
maintained  at  his  own  ex])ense,  and  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  seemingly  ho|>eless  resistance  to  the  English  arms.  When 
Joan  of  Arc  appeared  he  was  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
watching  over  her  personal  safety,  and,  from  the  rehef  of  Orleans 
to  the  repulse  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  ever  at  her  side.  In 
the  coronation  ceremonies  at  Reims  he  received,  though  but 
twentj'-five  years  old,  the  high  dignity  of  !i[ai*slia]  of  France,  and 
in  the  September  following  he  was  honored  with  permission  to  add 
to  his  arms  a  bonier  of  the  royal  fleurs-de-lis.  There  was  no  dig- 
nity beneath  the  crown  to  which  his  ambition  might  not  aspire, 
for  he  maintained  himself  so  skilfully  between  the  opposing  fac- 
tions of  the  constable  and  of  the  i*oyal  favorite,  I^i  Treniouille,  that 
when  the  latter  feD,  in  1433,  his  credit  at  the  court  was  unim]>aired.* 
^ilejvas,  moreoven^a  man  of  unusual  culture.  His  restless  cu- 
riosity and  thii-st  for  knowledge  led  him  to  accumulate  books  at  a 
time  when  it  was  rare  for  knights  to  be  able  to  sign  their  names. 
Chance  has  preserved  to  us  the  titles  of  St.  Auf^^ustin's  "  City  of 
God,--  "  Valerius  Maximus,"  Ovid-s  **  Metamorphoses"  and  "Sue- 
tonius," as  fragments  of  his  library ;  and  on  liis  trial  one  of  the 
reasons  he  gave  for  liking  an  Italian  necromancer  was  the  choice 


"  Boasard  ei  Mauldc,  GiUes  de  Hab,  dit  Barbe-blcuc,  PariB,  1886,  pp.  16, 43, 
4&-S1,  68,  B7,  Pr.  p.  clviL 
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Latinity  of  his  speech.  He  delighted  in  rich  bindings  and  illumi- 
nations.  On  one  occasion  he  is  described,  but  a  few  months  before 
his  arrest,  as  engaged  in  his  study  in  ornamenting  with  enamels  the 
cover  of  a  book  of  ceremonies  for  liis  chapel.  Of  music  and  the 
drama  he  was  also  passionately  fond.  In  these  pursuits  he  was  a 
fit  comrade  for  the  gooil  King  Rene,  as  in  the  tield  he  was  the 
mate  of  Dunois  and  La  llire.^ 

Yet  the  life  which  promised  so  much  in  camp  and  court  was 
blighted  by  the  fatal  errors  of  his  training.  The  death  of  his 
father  Avhile  he  was  a  cliild  of  eleven  left  him  to  the  care  of  a  weak 
and  indulgent  gmndfather,  Jean  de  Craon,  whose  authority  ho 
soon  shook  off.  His  fiery  nature  ran  riot,  and  he  grew  up  de- 
voured with  the  wildest  ambition,  abandoned  to  sensual  excessas 
of  every  kind,  and  with  passions  unrestrained  and  untamable. 
When  on  trial  he  repeatedly  addressed  the  wondering  crowd,  urg- 
ing all  parents  to  train  their  children  rigidly  in  the  ways  of  virtue, 
for  it  was  his  unbridled  youth  that  had  led  him  to  crime  and  a 
shameful  death.f 

Although,  in  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  his  aberra- 
tions are  said  to  have  commenced  in  1420,  he  liimself  asserted 
that  the  fatal  plunge  was  not  made  until  1433,  after  the  death  of 
his  grandfather.  About  that  time  he  began  to  withdraw  from 
active  life,  and  after  1433  he  is  no  longer  heard  of  in  tbo  fields 
although  the  war  of  liberation  offered  its  prizes  as  abundantly  as 
ever.J 

Then  commenced  a  strange  and  unexampled  dual  existence. 
To  the  outward  world  he  was  the  magnificent  seigneur,  intent 
only  on  tlisjilay  and  frivolity.  His  immeasurable  ambition,  di- 
verted from  its  natural  career,  found  unworthy  gratification  in 
making  the  vulgar  stare  with  his  gorgeous  splendor.  He  afTccteti 
a  state  almost  royal.  A  military  household  of  over  two  hundred, 
horsemen  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went.  He  founded  a 
chapter  of  cjinons.  with  service  and  choir  fit  for  a  cathedral,  and 
this  was  his  private  chapel,  likewise  attached  to  his  person,  cost- 
ing him  immense  sums,  including  portable  organs  carried  on  the 

*  BofiBord  et  Maulile,  Gillcs  de  Ra£s,  dit  Barbe-bleue,  Pans,  1886,  Pr.  pp.  UiL^ 
Irxvii.,  clii, 

f  Ibid.  p.  31 ;  Pr.  pp.  xUx.,  IviiL 

I  lb.  pp.  48-51 ;  Pr.  pp.  xzL-xxTi.,  xiri.,  xlix. 
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shoulders  of  six  stent  serving-men.  Not  less  extravagant  was  his 
passion  for  theatrical  displays.  The  drama  of  the  age,  though  rude, 
waa  costlv*  and  when  he  exhibited  freely  to  the  multitude  spec- 
tacular perforiiiances,  there  were  immense  structures  to  bo  built 
and  hundreds  of  actors  to  be  clad  in  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  silks 
and  velvets,  and  handsome  armor,  the  whole  followed  by  public 
banquets  to  the  spectators,  in  which  rich  viands  were  served  in 
profusion  and  rare  wines  and  liippooras  flowed  like  water.  These 
were  only  items  in  his  expenditure ;  his  purse  and  table  were  open 
to  all  and  his  artistic  tastes  were  gratified  without  regard  to  cost. 
In  one  visit  to  Orleans,  where  his  retinue  filled  every  inn  in  the 
city,  he  was  said  to  have  squandered  eighty  thousand  gold  crowns 
between  March  and  August,  1435.  This  ruinous  prodigaUty  was 
accompanied  with  the  utmost  disorder  in  his  affairs.  It  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  great  seigneur  to  attend  to  business,  and  all 
details  were  aban<loned  to  the  crowd  of  pimps  and  parasites  and 
flatterers  attracted  by  his  lavish  recklessness,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Roger  de  Briqueville  and  Gilles  de  Sille.  Gold 
must  be  raisecl  at  any  price ;  his  revenues  wore  farmed  out  in  ad- 
vance, the  produce  of  field  and  forest  an<l  salt-works  was  dispose<l 
of  at  low  prices,  and  he  soon  began  to  sell  his  estates  at  less  than 
their  value,  usually  reserving  a  right  of  redemption  within  six 
years.  In  a  short  time  he  is  estimated  to  have  consumed  from 
this  source  alone  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Already,  in  1435  or  1436,  his  family  became  alarmed  at  his  mad 
career;  they  appealed  to  Charles  VII.,  who  issued  letters,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  legal  custom  of  the  time,  interdicting  him  from 
alienating  lands  and  revenues,  and  all  persons  from  contracting 
\nth  him.  This  was  published  with  sound  of  trump  in  Orleans, 
Angers,  Blois,  Machecoul,  and  elsewhere  outside  of  Britanny. 
Within  the  duchy,  Jejin  V.  prohibited  its  publication.  Notwith- 
standing his  surname  of  le  Bon  and  le  Sage,  he  was  a  greedy  and 
unscrupulous  prince,  who,  as  one  of  the  chief  purchasers  of  the 
marshal's  estates,  was  interested  in  the  ruin  of  his  subject.  He 
continued  to  secure  profitable  bargains,  subject  always  to  the  right 
of  redemption,  and  manifested  for  his  dupe  the  greatest  friendship, 
apiK)iiiting  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  duchy,  and  entering  into 
a  brotherhood  of  arms  with  him,  while  privately  mocking  and 
ridiculing  him  as  a  fooL    As  a  last  resort,  GiUes^s  younger  brother, 
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Reni  do  la  Suzc,  and  his  cousin,  the  Admiral  de  Lolieac,  captured 
and  garrisoned  the  castles  of  Chainptoce  and  Machecoul,  but  in 
1437  and  143S  Gilles  retook  them,  with  the  aid  of  the.  duke,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  the  former.* 

Such  was  the  external  life  of  Gilles  do  Kais,  to  all  appearance 
that  of  a  liberal,  pious  noble,  whose  worst  foible  was  thoughtless 
extravagance.  IJeneath  the  sui'face,  however,  lay  an  existence  of 
crime  more  repulsive  than  anything  chronicled  by  Tacitus  or 
Siietonius.  There  are  some  subjects  so  foul  that  one  shrinks  from 
the  barest  allusion  to  them,  and  of  such  are  the  deetls  of  Gilles  do 
Rais.  For  the  sake  of  human  naturo  one  might  hoim  that  the 
charges  which  brought  hinx  to  the  gallows  and  stake  were  invented 
by  those  who  plotted  his  ruin,  but  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  evidence  brings  conviction  that  amid  manifest  exaggeration 
there  was  substantial  foundation  of  fact.  Ordinary  indulgence 
liaving  pulled  upon  the  senses  of  the  youthful  voluptuary,  about 
the  year  1432  he  abandoned  himself  to  unnatural  lusts,  selecting 
as  his  victims  children,  whom  he  promptly  slew  to  secure  their 
silence.  At  first  their  Ixxlies  were  thrown  into  oubliettes  at  the 
bottom  of  towers  in  his  ordinary  places  of  residence.  When 
Charaptoce  was  about  to  l)e  surrenderetl  to  the  duke,  the  bones  of 
about  forty  children  w^erc  hastily  gathered  togetheV  and  carried 
off;  when  Ren6  de  la  Suzo  was  advancing  on  ^Machecoul,  the 
same  number  were  extracted  from  their  hiding-place  and  burned. 
Scared  by  this  narrow  escape  from  detection,  Gilles  subsequently 
had  the  bodies  burned  at  once  in  the  fireplace  of  his  chamber  and 
the  ashes  scattered  in  the  moats.  So  depravetl  became  his  ap- 
petites that  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  death  agonies  of 
his  victims,  over  whose  sufferings  he  gloated  as  he  skilfully  man- 
gled them  and  protracted  their  torture.  When  dead  he  would 
criticise  their  beauties  with  his  confidential  servitors,  would  oom- 
paro  one  with  another,  and  would  kiss  with  rapture  the  headfll 
which  pleased  him  most.  Not  Caliguhi,  when,  to  gain  fresh  ap- 
petite for  his  revels,  he  caused  criminals  to  be  tortured  by  the  side 
of  his  banquet^tablo,  or  Nero,  when  enjoying  the  human  torches 


*  Bossard  et  Maulde,  GiUcs  do  Rais,  dit  Barbc-blcue,  Paris,  1880.  pp.  61-66, 
72-8,  78-81,  92-116, 173,  269;  Pr.  pp.  cliv.-clv.,  clvii..  clii.— Trts-Ancien  Cou- 
tume  do  Bretagne  c.  88  (Bourdot de  Richebourg,  IV.  320).— D'Argeutrt,  Comment, 
in  Cooauctud.  Britaon.  pp.  1647-5^. 
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illuminating  his  unearthly  orgies,  found  such  delirium  of  delight 
in  inflicting  ami  in  watching  human  agony.* 

W'hilo  such  were  his  recreations,  his  serious  pursuit  was  the 
search  for  the  philosophers  stone — the  Universal  Elixir  which 
should  place  unlimited  wealth  and  power  in  his  hands.  To  this 
end  his  agents  were  on  the  watch  to  bring  him  skiile*!  professors  in 
the  art,  and  he  served  as  the  dupe  of  a  succession  of  charlatans, 
whoso  promises  kept  him  ever  in  the  hope  that  he  Avas  on  the 
point  of  attaining  the  ful^Iment  of  his  desires.  He  never  ceased 
to  believe  that  once,  at  his  castle  of  TifiFauges,  the  operation  was 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  when  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
Dauphin  Louis  forcetl  him  to  destroy  his  furnaces ;  for  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  alchemy  was  not  positively  included  in  tlie  prolub- 
ited  arts,  its  practice  was  ground  for  suspicion,  and  Louis,  even  in 
his  youth,  was  not  one  to  whom  he  coidd  afford  to  confide  so  dan- 
gerous a  secret.  This  confident  hope  explains  the  recldessness  of 
his  expenditures  and  his  careless  alienations,  in  whicli  he  retained 
a  right  of  retlemption,  for  any  morrow  might  see  him  placed  lye- 
yond  the  need  of  reckoning  with  his  creditors.  Yet,  as  already 
stated,  although  alchemy  assumed  to  be  a  science,  in  practice  it 
Avas  almost  univei-sally  coupled  with  necromancy,  and  few  alche- 
mists pretended  to  bo  able  to  achieve  results  without  the  assistance 
of  demons,  whose  invocation  became  a  necessaiy  department  of 
their  art.  So  it  was  with  those  employed  by  Gilles  lie  Kais,  and  no 
more  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  frauds  of  magic  can 
be  found  than  in  his  confession  and  that  of  his  chief  nuigician, 
Francesco  Prelati.  The  latter  had  a  familiar  demon  name<l  Bar- 
ron, whom  he  never  had  any  dilficulty  in  evoking  when  alone,  but 
who  would  never  show  himself  when  Gilles  was  present,  and  in 
the  naive  accounts  which  the  jjair  give  of  their  attempts  and  fail- 
ures, one  cannot  lielp  admiring  the  quick-witted  ingenuity  of  the 
Italian  and  the  facile  creilulity  of  the  baron.  On  one  occasion,  in 
answer  to  Prelati's  earnest  prayer  for  gold,  the  tantalizing  demon 
spread  countless  ingots  around  the  room,  but  forbade  his  touching 
them  for  some  days.  Wiien  this  was  reported  to  Gilles  ho  natu- 
rally desired  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  treasure,  and  Prelati  con- 
ducted him  to  the  chamber.    On  opening  the  door,  however,  he 
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cried  out  that  he  saw  a  great  green  serpent  as  large  as  a  dog  coiled 
up  on  the  floor,  and  both  took  to  their  heels.  Then  Gilles  arraeil 
himself  with  a  cnicifix  containing  a  i^rticle  of  the  true  cross,  and 
insisteti  on  returning^  but  Prelati  warnetl  him  that  such  expedients 
only  increased  the  danger,  and  he  desisted.  Finally  the  raaUcious 
demon  changed  the  gold  into  tinsel,  which,  when  hnndle<l,  tuiTied 
into  a  tawny  <lust.  It  was  in  vain  that  Gilles  gave  to  Prelati  com- 
pacts signetl  with  his  blood,  pledging  himself  to  obedience  in  re- 
turn for  the  three  gifts  of  knowledge,  wealth,  and  power ;  Barron 
would  have  none  of  them.  The  demon  was  offended  with  Gilles 
for  not  keeping  a  i)romi8e  to  make  some  offering  to  him ;  if  a 
small  request  were  made  it  should  be  a  trifle,  such  as  a  pullet  or  a 
dove;  if  something  greater  it  must  be  the  member  of  a  child. 
Children's  Ixxlies  were  not  scarce  where  Gilles  residetl,  and  he 
speedily  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  a  child's  hand,  heart,  eyes,  and 
blood,  anil  gave  them  to  Prelati  to  offer.  Still  the  demon  was  ob- 
durate, and  Prelati,  as  ho  said,  buried  the  rejected  offering  in  conse- 
crated ground.  Gilles  has  had  the  reputation  of  sacrificing  unnum- 
bered cliildron  in  his  necromantic  operations,  but  this  is  the  only 
case  elicited  on  his  trial,  and  the  number  of  times  it  is  brought  into 
the  evidence  shows  the  immense  importance  attached  to  it  by  the 
prosecution.* 

It  was  impossible  that  a  career  such  as  this  could  continue  for 
eight  years  without  exciting  suspicion.  Though  for  the  most  part 
Gilles  selected  his  victims  from  among  the  beggars  who  crowded 
his  castle  gates,  attracted  by  his  ostentatious  charities — children 
for  whom  there  was  no  one  to  make  inquiry — yet  he  had  his 
agents  out  through  the  land  enticing  from  parents  the  offspring 
whom  they  would  see  no  more.  Two  women,  Etiennette  Blanchu 
and  Perrine  Martin,  better  kno\vn  as  La  Meffraye,  were  the  most 
successful  of  those  purveyors,  and  it  came  to  be  noticed  that  when 
he  was  in  Nantes  the  children  who  frequented  the  gates  of  hia 
Hotel  de  la  Siize  were  apt  to  disappear  unaccountably.  His  oon- 
iidential  servants,  Henri  Griart,  known  as  Henriet,  and  Etienne 
Corillaut,  nicknamed  Poitou,  when  they  saw  a  handsome  youth 
would  engage  him  as  a  page  \\'ithout  concealment,  ride  off  with 


•  Bossard  et  Maulde,  Pr.  pp.  xxvi.,  xxx!y.,  xlvii.-Ui.,  Iv.-lvL,  Ixit-lixiL, 
IxxxTiii.,  xcvUi.,  ci.,  cxtIL— ^lonstrelct,  II.  248. 
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him,  and  he  would  be  heard  of  no  moro.  It  is  rather  curious,  in- 
deed^ how  tardily  sus|>icion  was  an)uscd,  for  up  to  within  a  year 
or  two  of  the  end  there  were  mothers  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
oontiding  their  children  to  the  terrible  baron.  At  his  castles  of 
Tilfauges  ami  Machecoul  there  was  little  disguise.  Ho  was  haut- 
justiciar  in  his  lands:  between  him  and  his  villeins  there  was,  as 
de  Fontaines  says,  no  jutlge  but  God ;  they  could  not  fly,  for  they 
were  attacheil  to  the  glebe,  and  they  oould  only  rest  silent  in  dread 
suspense  as  to  where  the  next  bolt  would  falL  Even  as  far  oil  as 
St.  Jean-<rAngely,  Machecoul  had  the  name  of  a  place  where 
children  were  eaten,  and  at  Tilfauges  they  said  that  for  one  child 
that  ilisappearcil  at  Miichecoul  there  were  seven  at  Tilfauges.  Yet 
so  far  was  the  truth  from  boiii^  guessed  that  the  story  ran  among 
the  peasantry  that  Michel  de  Sille,  when  a  prisoner  with  the  Eng- 
lish, had  been  obliged  to  promise,  as  part  of  his  ransom,  twenty- 
four  boys  to  serve  as  pages,  and  that  when  the  tale  was  complete 
the  disa]>]>earance3  would  cease.  Still  suspicion  grew.  One  of 
the  marshal's  coniidants,  though  not  fidly  initiatal  in  his  secrets, 
a  priest  named  Eustache  Blanchet,  grew  alarmed  and  ran  away 
fmra  Tiffauges,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Mortagne-sur-Sevre. 
Here  he  leai-ned  from  Jean  J^lercier,  castellan  of  La  Iloche-sur- 
Yon,  that  in  Nantes  and  Clisson  and  elsewhere  it  was  pubhc 
rumor  that  Gilles  killed  numbers  of  children,  in  order  with  their 
blocnJ  to  write  a  necromantic  Ixx^k  which,  when  corapletetl,  would 
enable  him  to  capture  any  castle  and  prevent  any  one  from  with- 
standing him.  This  grew  to  be  the  popular  belief,  as  recorded  by 
Monstrelet,  and  so  impressetl  was  Blanchet's  imagination  with  it 
that,  after  his  return  to  Tiffauges,  at  Easter,  144:0,  just  before  the 
catastrophe,  when  Gilles  invited  him  and  another  priest  into  his 
study  to  exhibit  to  them  his  ornamentation  of  the  binding  of  the 
ceremonial  book  of  his  chapel,  some  sheets  of  paper  written  in  red, 
lying  on  the  desk,  convinced  him  that  the  popular  re]x>rt  was  true. 
In  this  little  scene,  the  contrast  between  the  peacef  id  artistic  labors 
of  the  marshal  and  the  dread  conjurations  supposed  to  Ix)  written 
with  his  own  hand  in  innocent  blootl,  is  a  type  of  his  strange 
I       career.*  ' 

1  What  was  the  number  of  his  victims  can  never  be  known. 

B         *  Bossord  et  Mauide,  Pr.  pp.  Ixxv.,  Ixxvii., Uxxviii.~xcii.,  xcv.-xcijc,  cxrii-cxl. 
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With  the  exaggeration  customary  in  such  cases  some  writers  have 
estimated  them  at  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred.  In  his  con- 
fession Gilles  said  that  the  number  was  great,  but  he  kept  no 
count.  In  the  civil  process  against  him  it  is  stated  at  over  two 
hundred,  but  in  the  articles  of  accusation  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  were  elaborately  drawn  up  after  obtaining  all  pos- 
sible testimony,  the  figure  is  given  as  on^  hundred  and  forty,  more 
or  less,  and  this  is  probably  a  full  eBtimate.* 

Yet,  strange  as  were  the  crimes  of  Gilles  do  Rais,  even  stranger 
was  his  profound  conviction  that  he  had  in  no  way  so  incurred  the 
wrath  of  God  that  the  C'hurch  could  not  readily  insure  his  salva- 
tion at  the  cost  of  some  of  the  customary  penances.  He  was  so- 
hcitous  about  his  soul  in  a  fasliion  very  uncommon  with  demon- 
woi'shippei's,  and  in  all  his  projected  and  rejected  compacts  with 
Satan  he  was  careful  to  insert  a  clause  that  he  should  not  suffer  in 
body  or  soul.  He  was  regular  in  the  observances  of  religion.  On 
the  Easter  previous  to  his  arrest  a  witness  describes  him  as  going 
behind  the  altar  with  a  priest  for  confession,  and  then  taking  the 
communion  with  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  and  when  these  lat- 
ter, uneasy  at  their  companionship  with  so  great  a  lord,  desired  to 
rise  he  bade  them  stay,  and  all  remainei.1  together  until  the  Eu- 
charist was  administered  to  all.  "When  he  founded  his  chapter  of 
canons  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Holy  Innocents,  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  grim  jilensantry  in  his  choice  of  patron  saints,  yet  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  he  felt  that  ho  was  thus  atoning  for  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents  which  he  himself  was  constantly  jKirpetrating. 
More  than  once  he  had  a  transient  emotion  of  repentance ;  he  toi)k 
vows  to  abandon  his  guilty  life,  and  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  to  obtain  pardon  for  the  evil  he  had  wrought — pardon 
which  he  never  seems  to  have  doubted  could  bo  thus  easily'  won, 
and  reasonably  enough,  in  view  of  the  plenary  indulgonc^«  which 
were  so  lavishly  distributed  and  sold.  After  making  his  public 
confession,  when  he  could  have  no  further  hope  on  earth,  he  turned 
to  the  crowded  audience  and  exhorted  them  to  hold  fast  to  the 
Church  and  to  pay  her  the  highest  honor.  He  had  alwa3's,  he 
said,  kept  his  heart  and  his  affections  on  the  Church,  but  for  which, 
in  \iew  of  his  crimes,  he  believed  that  Satan  would  have  strangled 
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him  and  carried  him  off,  body  and  souL  This  trust  in  the  saving 
power  of  the  Church  gave  him  the  absolute  confidence  in  his  sal- 
vation which  is  not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  in  his  sti*ange 
character.  When,  after  he  and  Francesco  Prelati  had  corrobo- 
rated each  other's  confessions,  and  they  were  about  to  part,  he  em- 
braced and  Idssed  his  necromancer  with  sobs  and  tears,  saying, 
"  Adii'tty  Frajieoys^  man  amy  ;  we  shall  see  each  other  no  more  in 
this  world :  I  pray  God  to  give  you  patience  and  knowledge :  be 
certain  that  if  you  have  patience  and  hope  in  God  we  shall  meet 
each  other  in  the  great  joy  of  imradise.  Pniy  God  for  nie,  and  I 
will  pray  for  3'ou."  There  was  none  of  the  agonizing  doubt  that 
racked  the  tender  conscientiousness  of  the  Friends  of  Gi^d,  no  men- 
tal struggle,  but  the  calm  assurance,  born  of  imphcit  belief  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  that  a  man  might  lead  a  life  of  unimagi- 
nable crime  and  at  any  moment  purchase  Ids  salvation.* 

How  long  Gilles  might  have  continue*!  his  devastating  career  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess,  had  it  not  suited  the  interest  of  Duke  Jean 
and  of  his  chancellor.  Jean  do  Malestroit,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  to 
bring  him  to  the  stake.  Both  of  them  had  been  purchasers  of  his 
squandered  estates,  and  might  wish  to  free  themselves  from  the 
equit}*"  of  redemption,  and  lx)th  might  hope  to  gain  from  the  con- 
fiscation of  what  remained  to  him.  To  assail  so  redoubtable  a 
baron  was,  however,  a  task  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken :  the 
Chmxh  must  be  the  leader,  for  the  civil  power  dared  not  risk 
arousing  the  susceptibdities  of  the  whole  baronage  of  the  duchy. 
GiUes's  impetuous  temper  furnished  them  the  excuse. 

T!ie  mai-shal  hatl  sold  the  castle  and  fief  of  Saint-fitienne  de 
Malemort  to  GeofTroi  \^  Ferron,  treasurer  of  the  duke — |K)ssibly 
a  cover  for  the  duke  himself — and  had  delivered  seizin  to  Jean 
le  Fcn'on,  brother  of  the  purchaser,  a  man  who  had  received  the 
tonsure  and  wore  the  habit  of  a  clerk,  thus  entitling  him  to  cleri- 
cal immunity,  even  though  he  performed  no  clerical  functions. 
Some  cause  of  quarrel  subsequently  arose,  which  Gilles  proceeded 
to  settle  in  the  arbitrary  fashion  customary  at  the  time.  On 
Pentecost,  1440,  he  led  a  troop  of  some  sixty  horeemen  to  Saint- 
Etienne,  left  them  in  ambush  near  the  castle,  and  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers went  to  the  church  where  Jean  was  at  his  devotions.    Mass 
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was  about  conclude*!  when  the  intruders  rushed  in  with  brand- 
ished weajwns,  and  Gilles  addres&ed  Jean ;  "  Ha,  scoundrel,  tbou 
hast  beaten  my  men  and  committed  extortions  on  Ibem;  come  out 
or  I  will  kill  thee !"  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  frightened 
clerk  could  be  reassured.  He  was  dragged  to  the  gate  of  the 
castle  and  forced  t>o  order  its  surren<ier,  wlien  Gilles  garrisoned  it 
and  carried  him  off,  finally  imprisoning  him  in  Tiffauges,  chained 
hand  and  foot.* 

The  offence  was  one  for  which  the  customs  of  Britanny  pro- 
vided a  remedy  in  the  civil  courts,  but  the  duke  zealously  took  up 
the  cause  of  liis  treasurer  and  summarii}'  oitlered  his  lieutenimt- 
general  to  surrender  the  castle  and  the  prisoners  under  a  ])enaliy 
of  iifty  thousand  crowns.  Indignant  at  this  unlooked-for  int^^r- 
vention,  Gilles  maltreated  the  messengers  of  the  duke,  who  prompt- 
ly raised  a  force  and  recaptured  the  place  in  <lispute.  Tiffauges, 
where  the  prisoners  lay,  was  in  Poitou,  beyond  his  jurisdiction, 
but  his  l)rt)lher,  the  Constable  do  Richemont,  besieged  it,  and  GLUes 
was  forced  to  liberate  them.  Having  thus  submitted,  he  ventured 
in  July  to  visit  the  duke  at  Josselin :  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  bis 
reception,  but  Prelati  consulted  his  demon  and  announced  that  he 
could  go  in  safety.  He  was  graciously  received,  and  imagined 
that  the  storm  had  blown  over.  So  safe  did  ho  feel  that  while  at 
Josselin  he  continued  his  atrocities,  putting  to  death  several  chil- 
dren and  causing  Prelati  to  evoke  his  deraon.f 

While  the  powers  of  the  State  thus  hesitated  to  attack  the 
criminal,  the  Church  was  busily  preparing  his  downfall  lie  had 
been  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  the  violence  committed  in  the  church 
of  Saint-fit ienno,  and  lie  had  violated  its  immunities  in  the  per- 
son of  Jean  lo  Ferron.  Yet,  in  that  cruel  age,  when  war  spared 
neither  church  nor  cloister,  these  were  offences  too  frequent  to 
justify  his  ruin,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  proceedings  they 
are  not  even  alluded  to.  On  July  30  Jean  de  Malestroit,  in  whose 
bishopric  of  Nantes  the  barony  of  Rais  was  situated,  issued  pri- 
vately a  declaration  reciting  that  in  a  recent  visitation  he  and  his 
commissioners  had  found  that   Gilles  was  publicly  defamed  for 
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murdering  many  children,  after  gratifying  his  lust  on  them,  of 
invoking  the  demon  with  horrid  rites,  of  entering  into  compacts 
with  him,  and  of  other  enormities.  Though  in  a  general  way 
synodal  witnesses  were  quoted  in  substantiation  of  these  charges, 
only  eight  witnesses  were  personally  named,  seven  of  them  wom- 
en, all  residents  of  Xantcs,  whose  8ul>se»|ueut  testimony  shows  us 
that  they  had  lost  children,  whose  disappearance  they  thought 
they  could  connect  with  GiUes.  The  object  of  this  paper  was 
doubtless  to  loosen  the  tongues  of  those  to  whom  it  might  Ik? 
shown,  but  whatever  diligence  was  used  in  gathering  evidence 
was  fruitless,  for  when  the  trial  oi>enod,  two  months  Liter,  but  two 
additional  witnesses  had  been  ]>rocured,  of  the  same  indecisive 
kind  as  the  previous  ones.  The  only  charge  they  made  was  the 
abduction  of  children,  and  this  was  in  no  sense  a  crime  within  the 
competence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Evidently  the  awful  secrets 
of  Tiffauges  and  Machecoul  had  not  leaked  out.  It  was  net^essary 
to  ha/.ard  soniething,  to  strike  Ixjldly,  and  when  Gillos  and  his  re- 
tainers were  in  the  hands  of  justice  its  methods  could  be  relied  upon 
to  procure  from  them  evidence  sufficient  for  their  own  conviction.* 
The  blow  fell  September  13,  when  the  bishop  issued  a  citation 
summoning  Gillcs  to  appear  for  trial  before  him  on  the  lOth,  The 
recital  of  his  misdeeds  in  the  previous  letter  was  reiH*atwl,  with 
the  signiUcant  addition  of  *'  other  crimes  and  offences  savoring  of 
heresy."  This  was  served  ui)on  him  iwi-sonally  the  next  day,  and 
he  made  no  resistance.  Some  rumor  of  what  was  impending 
must  have  been  in  the  air,  for  his  two  chief  instigators  and  con- 
fidante, Gilles  de  Sille  and  Eoger  do  Briqueville,  save<I  themselves 
by  flight.  The  rest  of  his  nearest  servitors  and  procurers,  male 
and  female,  were  seized,  including  Prelati,  and  carried  to  Nantes. 
On  the  19th  ho  had  a  private  hearing  before  the  bishop.  The 
prosecuting  officer,  Guillaume  Capeillon,  cunningly  preferred  cer^ 
tain  charges  of  heresy  against  him,  when  he  fell  into  the  trap  and 
boldly  offered  to  purge  himself  before  the  bishop  or  any  other  eccle- 
siastical judge.  lie  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  the  2Hth  was  fixed 
for  his  ap])earanco  before  the  bishop  and  the  vice-inquisitor  of 
Nantes,  Jean  Blouyn.f 
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The  records  are  imperfect,  and  tell  us  nothing  of  what  was 
done  with  the  followers  of  Gilles,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  during 
this  interval  the  methods  of  the  inquisitorial  process  were  not 
spared  to  extract  information  from  them,  and  that  it  was  spread 
among  the  people  to  create  public  opinion,  for  already,  by  the  28th, 
some  of  the  sorrowing  parents  who  came  forward  to  confirm  their 
previous  complaints  assert  that  since  I^  Mcffraye  had  been  in  the 
secular  ])rison  they  had  been  told  that  she  said  their  children  had 
been  delivered  to  Gilles.  At  this  hearing  of  the  28th  only  these 
ten  witnesses  were  heard,  with  their  vague  conjectures  as  to  the 
loss  of  their  offspring.  Gilles  was  not  present,  and  apparently  the 
result  of  the  torture  of  his  sen'ants  had  not  yet  been  satisfactory, 
for  further  proceedings  were  adjourned  till  October  8.* 

In  the  succeeding  hearings  the  rule  of  secrecy  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned.  There  evidently  was  extreme  anxiety  to  create 
popular  opinion  against  the  prisoner,  for  the  court-room  in  the 
Tour  Keuve  was  crowded.  On  October  8  proceedings  opened 
with  the  fnintic  cries  of  the  bereaved  parents  clamoring  for  justice 
against  him  who  had  desj>oiled  them  and  had  committo<i  a  black 
catalogue  of  crimes,  which  shows  that  since  their  last  ajipearancc 
their  ignorance  had  been  carefully  enlightened.  Like  the  chorus 
of  a  Greek  tragedy,  the  same  dramatic  use  was  made  of  them  on 
the  11th,  after  which,  as  the  object  was  presumably  accomplished, 
they  disappear,  t 

At  the  hearing  of  the  8th  the  articles  of  accusation  were  pre- 
sented orally  by  the  prosecutor.  Gilles  thereupon  appealed  from 
the  court,  but  as  his  appeal  was  verbal  it  was  promptly  set  aside, 
thougli  no  offer  was  made  to  him  of  counsel,  or  even  of  a  notary 
to  reduce  it  to  writing.  If  anything  could  move  us  to  commisera- 
tion for  such  a  ci*iminal  it  would  be  the  mockery  of  justice  in  a 
trial  where,  alone  and  unaided,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 
life  without  preparation  or  tlie  means  of  defence.  He  doubtless 
was  guilty,  but  if  he  had  been  innocent  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  Yet  the  trial  was  not  carried  on  ^^  aimpUciter  et  de 
2>l<ino"  according  t^o  the  forms  of  the  Inquisition.  There  was  a 
semblance  of  a  litis  coniestutio.  The  prosecutor  took  tho^wni- 
mentum  de  calunynia^  to  tell  the  truth  and  avoid  deceit,  and 
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demanded  that  Gilles  should  do  the  same,  as  prescribed  by  legal 
form,  but  the  latter  obstinately  refused,  though  summoned  four 
timas  and  threatened  with  excommunication.  The  only  notioo  he 
would  take  of  the  proceedings  was  to  denounce  all  the  charges 
as  false.* 

It  was  worse  at  the  heuring  of  the  13th,  when  the  accusations 
had  been  reduced  to  ^vriting  in  a  formidable  series  of  forty-nine 
articles.  When  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  iiakad  him  what  he  had 
to  say  in  defence,  Gilles  haughtily  retorted  that  they  were  not  his 
judges;  he  had  appealed  from  them  and  would  make  no  re])ly  to 
the  charges.  Then,  giving  rein  to  his  tcm]>er^  he  stigmatized  tliem 
as  simoniacs  and  scoundrels,  before  whom  it  was  degradation  for 
him  to  appear;  he  would  rather  be  hanged  by  the  nock  than 
acknowledge  them  as  his  judges ;  he  wondered  that  Pierre  de 
THdpital,  pi'esiiiont  or  chief  judicial  officer  of  Brittany,  who  waa 
present,  would  allow  ecclesiastics  to  meddle  with  such  crimes  a« 
were  alleged  against  him.  In  spite  of  his  reclamations  the  indict- 
ment was  read,  when  ho  simply  denounced  it  as  a  pack  of  lies  and 
refused  to  answer  formally.  Then,  after  re[ionted  warnings,  the 
"bishop  and  inquisitor  pronounced  him  contumacious  and  excom- 
munic-atod  him.  lie  again  ap})ealed,  but  the  appeal  was  rejected 
as  frivolous,  and  he  was  given  fort3'-eight  hours  in  which  to  frame 
a  defence.f 

The  charges  formwl  a  long  and  most  elaborate  paper,  showing 
by  its  detail  of  individual  cases  that  by  this  time  Gilles's  servitors 
must  have  been  induced  to  make  full  confessions.  For  the  first 
time  there  appear  in  it  the  sacrilege  and  violation  of  clerical  im- 
munity committed  at  Saint  -  Etienne,  and  the  charge  of  cliild- 
murder  only  figures  as  an  accessory  to  the  other  crimes  to  which 
it  was  connecter!.  Everything,  however,  that  could  be  alleged 
against  him  was  gathered  together,  oven  to  inonlinato  eating  and 
drinking,  which  were  assumed  to  liave  led  to  his  other  excesses. 
His  transient  fits  of  repentance  and  vows  of  amendment  were 
utihzed  ingeniously  to  prove  that  he  was  a  relapsetl  heretic  and 
thus  deprived  of  all  chance  of  escape.  In  the  conclusion  the 
prosecutor  apportioned  the  charges  between  the  two  jurisdictions. 
The  bishop  and  inquisitor  conjointly  were  prayed  to  declare  him 
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guilty  of  heretical  apostasy  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  while 
the  bishop  alone  was  to  pronounce  sentence  on  Lis  iuinatiu*al 
crimes  and  sacrilege,  the  Inquisition  liaving  no  cognizance  of  these 
offences.  It  is  wortljy  of  note  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  alchemy; 
apparently  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  unlawful  pursuit.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  followed.  "When  two  days  lat- 
er, on  the  1 5th^  Gilles  was  brought  into  court  he  was  a  changed  man. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  influences  had  meanwhile 
been  brouglit  to  bear  upon  him,  but  the  only  probable  explanation 
would  seem  to  be  that  he  recognized  from  the  details  of  the  charges 
that  his  servants  had  been  forced  to  betray  him,  that  fuilher  re- 
sistance would  only  subject  him  to  torture,  and,  in  his  earnest  care 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  that  submission  to  the  Church  and  en- 
durance of  the  inevitable  was  the  only  path  to  heaven.  Still,  he 
could  not  at  once  summon  resolution  to  incui*  the  humiliation  of 
a  detailed  public  confession.  While  he  humbly  admitted  the  bish- 
op and  inquisitor  to  be  his  judges,  and  on  bended  knee,  with  tears 
and  sighs,  craveil  their  pardon  for  the  insults  which  he  heul  show- 
ered upon  them,  and  begged  for  absolution  from  the  excommunica- 
tion incurred  by  contumacy;  while  he  took  with  the  prosecutor 
the  juramentmn  de  cal/uinniu  ;  while  in  general  terras  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  charges  and  confessed 
the  crimes  alleged  against  him,  yet  when  he  was  re^iuired  to  answer 
to  the  articles  senatim  he  at  once  denied  that  he  had  invoked,  or 
caused  to  be  invoked,  any  maligmuit  spirits ;  he  had,  it  is  true, 
dabbled  in  alchemy,  but  he  freely  offered  himself  to  be  burned  if 
the  witnesses  to  bo  produced,  whoso  testimony  he  was  willing  to 
accept  in  advance,  should  prove  that  he  bad  invoked  demons  or 
entered  into  pacts  with  them  and  offered  them  sacrifices.  All  the 
rest  of  the  charges  he  specifically  denie<l,  but  he  invited  the  prose- 
cutor to  produce  what  witnesses  he  chose,  and  he  (Gilles)  would 
admit  their  evidence  to  be  conclusive.  Although  in  all  this  there 
is  a  contradiction  which  casts  doubt  upon  the  frankness  of  the 
official  record,  it  may  i)erhaps  be  explained  by  vacillation  not  im- 
probable in  his  terrible  position.  He  did  not  shrink,  however, 
when  his  servants  and  agents,  Honriet,  Poitou,  Prelati,  Blanchet, 
and  his  two  procuresses  were  brought  forward  and  sworn  in  his 
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presence;  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  to 
frame  the  interrogatories  for  their  examination,  and  ho  dechired 
that  he  would  stand  to  their  depositions  and  make  no  exceptions 
to  them  or  to  their  evidence.  It  was  the  same  when,  on  the  loth 
and  ll>lh,  additional  witnesses  were  sworn  in  his  presence.  The 
examinations  of  these  witnesses,  however,  were  made  by  notaries 
in  private.  The  depositions  made  by  Ilenriet  and  Poitou,  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  are  hideous  catalogues  of  the  foulest 
crimes,  minute  in  their  specifications,  though  the  identity  between 
them  in  trifles,  where  omissions  or  discrepancies  would  be  natural, 
Btrongly  suggests  manipulation  either  of  witnesses  or  of  records. 
That  of  Prelati  is  equally  full  in  its  details  of  necromancy,  and 
raises  at  once  the  question,  not  easily  answered,  why  the  necro- 
mancer, who  had  richly  earned  the  stake,  seems  to  have  escaped  all 
punishment ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  Ehinchct^  La  Meffrayo 
and  her  colleiigue,  and  some  others  of  those  involved.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  in  these  confessions  or  deiX)sitions  the  customary 
formula  that  they  are  made  without  fear,  force,  or  favor  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.* 

At  the  hearing  of  October  20  Gilles  was  again  asked  if  ho  had 
anything  to  proi>oso,  and  he  replietl  in  the  negative.  ITo  waived 
all  delay  as  to  the  publication  of  the  evidence  against  him,  and 
when  the  depositions  of  his  accomplices  were  read  lie  said  he  had 
no  exceptions  to  make  to  them ;  in  fact,  that  the  publication  was 
unnecessary  in  view  of  what  he  had  already  said,  and  what  ho  in- 
tended to  confess.  One  would  think  that  this  was  quit^j  sufficient, 
for  his  guilt  was  thus  proved  and  admitted,  but  the  infernal  curi- 
osity of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  time  was  never  satisfied  until  it 
had  wrung  from  the  accused  a  detailetl  and  formal  confession.  The 
prosecutor,  therefore,  earnestly  demanded  of  the  bishop  and  in- 
quisitor that  Gilles  should  be  tortured,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  de- 
velop the  truth  more  fully.  They  consulted  with  the  expci*ts  and 
[decided  that  torture  should  be  applied. f 

The  proud  man  had  hoped  to  be  spared  the  humihation  of  a 
detailed  confession,  but  thia  was  not  to  bo  allowed.    On  the  next 


*  Boasard   et   Mauldc,  Pr.  pp.  zxxii.-xxzTi.,  zxzyii.-xxxTiii.,  Ixir.-lxxii., 
Ixxiii.-lxxxi.,  Ixzxii.-xcii.,  xciu.-ci. 
t  Ibid.  Pr.  pp.  xli.-xlii, 
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day,  October  21,  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  ordereil  him  to  be 
brought  in  and  tortured.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  it,  when 
he  humbly  begged  them  to  defer  it  until  the  next  day,  an<l  that 
meanwhile  he  would  make  up  his  mind  so  as  to  satisfy  them  and 
render  it  unnecessary.  lie  further  asked  that  they  should  com- 
mission the  Bishop  of  Saint-Brieuc  and  Pierre  de  Tllopital  to  hear 
his  confession  in  a  place  apart  from  the  torture.  This  last  prayer 
they  granted,  but  they  would  only  give  him  a  respite  until  two 
o'clock,  with  the  promise  of  a  further  postponement  until  the  next 
day,  in  case  he  confessed  meanwhile.  When  the  confession  made 
that  afternoon,  under  these  circumstances,  is  officially  declared  to 
have  been  made  **  freely  and  willingly  and  without  coercion  of  any 
kind/'  it  affords  another  example  of  the  value  of  these  customary 
formulas.* 

Before  the  commissioners  lie  made  no  difficulty  of  accusing 
himself  of  all  the  crimes  wherewith  he  stood  charged.  Pierre  de 
rilopital  found  the  recital  hard  of  credence,  and  pressed  him  vigor- 
ously to  disclose  the  motive  which  had  led  to  their  commission, 
lie  was  not  satisfied  with  (iillcs-a  declaration  that  it  Avas  siraplv  to 
gratify  his  passions,  till  he  exclaimed,  "  Truly,  there  was  no  other 
cause,  object,  or  intention  than  I  have  said.  I  have  told  you  great- 
er things  than  that — enough  to  put  ten  thousand  men  to  death." 
The  president  pressetl  the  matter  no  further,  but  sent  for  Frelati, 
when  the  two  accomplices  freely  confirmed  each  other's  state- 
ments, and  they  parted  in  tears  with  the  affectionate  farewell 
already  alluded  to.f 

There  was  no  further  talk  of  torture.  Gilles  was  now  fairly 
embarked  in  his  new  course.  Apparently  resolved  to  win  heaven 
by  contrition  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Church,  this  extraordi- 
nary man  presents,  during  the  remainder  of  the  trial,  a  sj>ectacle 
which  is  probably  without  an  example.  "Wheu,  on  the  next  day, 
October  22,  he  was  brought  before  his  judges,  the  proud  and 
haught}'  baron  desired  that  his  confession  sliould  be  read  in  pub- 
he,  so  that  his  humiliation  should  aid  in  winning  pai-don  from  God 
Not  content  with  this,  he  supplemented  his  confession  with  abtin* 
dant  details  of  his  atrocities,  as  though  seeking  to  make  to  God  an 
acceptable  oblation  of  his  pride.    Finally,  after  exhorting  those 


*  Bossard  et  Mauldc,  Vr.  pp.  xUU.-zlr. 
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fiMesit  to  honor  and  obey  the  Church,  he  begged  ivith  abundant 
tears  their  prayers,  and  entreated  pardon  of  the  parents  whose 
children  he  had  murdered.* 

On  the  25th  he  was  brought  up  for  sentence.  After  the  bishop 
and  inquisitor  had  duly  consulted  their  assembly  of  experts,  two 
sentences  were  read.  The  first,  in  the  name  of  both  judges,  con- 
demned him  as  guilty  of  heretical  ajwstasy  and  horrid  invocation 
of  demons,  for  which  he  had  incurred  oxcomniunication  and  other 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  for  which  he  should  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  canonical  sanctions.  The  second  sentence,  rendered  by 
the  bishop  alone,  in  the  same  form,  condemned  him  for  unnatural 
crime,  for  sacrilege,  and  for  violating  the  immunities  of  the  Church. 
In  neither  sentence  was  there  any  punishment  indicated.  He  was 
not  j>ronounced  relaj>sed,  and  therefore  could  not  bo  abandoned 
to  the  secular  arm,  and  it  was  apparently  deemed  superfluous  to 
enjoin  cm  him  any  penance,  as  a  prosecution  had  \yeen  going  on 
jpan  passu  in  the  secular  court,  of  which  the  result  was  not  in 
doubt.  The  ecclesiastical  court  had  dro]>ped  the  accusation  of 
murder,  after  it  had  served  its  purpose  in  exciting  popular  odium, 
and  had  left  it  to  the  civil  authorities  to  \vhich  it  belonged.  In 
fact,  the  whole  elaborate  proceedings  were  a  nullity,  except  so  far 
as  they  6en.'ed  as  a  shield  for  the  civil  process,  and  as  a  basis  for 
confiscating  his  estates.f 

After  the  reading  of  the  sentences  he  was  asked  if  he  wished 
reincorporation  in  tlie  Church.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  known 
what  heresy  was,  nor  that  he  had  lapsed  into  it,  but  as  the  Church 
had  declared  liim  guilty-,  he  begged  on  his  knees,  ^vith  sighs  and 
groans,  to  be  reincorporated.  When  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
plished he  asked  for  absolution,  which  was  granted.  It  shows 
the  deceptive  nature  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  how  little 
^iha^  bishop  and  inquisitor  thought  of  anything  but  the  secret 
object-J^  bo  attained,  that  although  Gilles  was  condemned  for 
heresj',  he  was  absolved  without  subjection  to  the  indispensable 
ceremony  of  abjuration,  and  his  request  for  a  confessor  was 
promptly  met  by  the  appointment  of  Jean  Juvenal,  a  Carmelite 
of  Ploermel.:{  


•  BoBsard  ot  Mauldo,  Pr.  pp.  xlviii.-lviii.  t  Ibid.  Pr.  pp.  Ixiil-lxir. 
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From  the  Tour  Nouvo,  where  the  ecclesiastical  court  held  its 
sittings,  Gilles  was  at  once  hunnecl  before  the  secular  tribunal  in  the 
Bouffay.  It  had  commenced  its  inquest  on  September  18,  and  had 
been  busily  employed  in  collecting  evidence  concerning  the  child- 
murders,  besides  which,  its  presiding  judge,  Pierre  de  Tllopital, 
had  been  present  at  much  of  tlie  ecclesiiustical  triid,  anrl  liad  per- 
sonally received  Oilles's  confession.  It  was  thus  fully  pivpured  to 
act,  and  indeed  had  already  condemned  Ilenriet  and  Poitou  to  be 
bangetl  and  burned.  When  Gilles  was  brought  in  and  arraigne<l 
he  imme<liately  confessed.  Pierre  urged  him  to  confess  in  full,  and 
thus  obtain  alleviation  of  the  penalty  due  to  his  sins,  and  he  freely 
complietl.  Then  the  president  took  the  opinions  of  his  assessors, 
who  all  voted  in  favor  of  death,  although  there  was  some  difference 
as  to  the  form.  Finally  Pierre  announcetl  that  he  had  incurred 
the  ^^peinea  pecicniellesy^  which  were  to  be  levie<l  on  his  goods 
and  lands  "  with  moderation  of  justice."  As  for  his  crimes,  for 
these  he  was  to  be  hangetl  and  burned,  and  that  ho  might  have 
opp)rtunity  to  crave  meroy  of  God,  the  time  waa  fixed  for  one 
o'clock  the  next  day.  Gilles  thankeil  hitn  for  the  designation  of 
the  hour,  adding  that  as  he  and  his  servants,  Ilenriet  and  Poitoa, 
had  committetl  the  crimes  together,  he  asked  that  they  might  be 
executed  together,  so  that  he  who  was  the  cause  of  their  guilt 
might  ailmonish  them,  and  show  them  the  example  of  a  good 
death,  anil  by  the  grace  of  our  LoihI  be  the  cause  of  their  salva- 
tion. If,  he  said,  they  did  not  see  him  die  they  might  think  that 
he  escaped,  and  thus  be  cast  into  despair.  Not  onlv  was  this  re- 
quest granted,  but  he  was  told  that  he  might  select  the  place  of 
his  burial,  when  he  chose  the  Carmelite  church,  the  sepulchre  of 
the  dukes,  and  of  all  that  was  most  illustrious  in  Brittany,  As  a 
last  pra3"er,  he  begged  that  the  bishop  and  clergy  might  be  re- 
quested to  walk  in  procession  prior  to  his  execution  the  next  day, 
to  pray  God  to  keep  hira  and  his  servants  in  firm  belief  of  salva- 
tion. This  was  grante4l,  and  the  morning  saw  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  clergy,  followed  by  the  whole  poi)ulation  of  Nantes, 
who  had  bixm  clamoring  for  his  death,  marching  through  the  streets 
and  singing  and  praying  for  his  sidvation.* 

On  the  way  to  execution  Gilles  devoted  himself  to  comforting 

•  Bossanl  et  MatilOc,  p.  333 ;  Pr.  pp.  cxli.-cxliv. 
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the  servants  whom  he  had  brought  to  a  shameful  death,  assuring 
them  that  as  soon  as  their  souls  should  leave  their  bodies  they 
ivoultl  all  meet  in  paradise.  The  men  were  as  contrite  and  as  sure 
of  salvation  as  their  master,  declaring  that  they  welcomal  death 
in  their  unbounde<l  trust  in  God.  They  were  all  mounted  on 
stands  over  piles  of  wood,  with  halters  around  their  necks  attached 
to  the  gjdlows.  The  stantls  were  pushed  aside,  and  as  they  s\\Ting 
the  fagots  were  lighted.  Ilenriet  and  Foitou  were  allowed  to 
burn  to  ashes,  but  when  Gilles's  halter  was  bumetl  through  and  his 
body  fell,  tlie  ladies  of  his  kintlred  rushe<l  forward  and  plucked  it 
from  the  tiames.  It  was  honored  with  a  miigniflcent  funeral,  and 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  bones  were  kept  by  his  family  as  relics 
of  his  repentance.* 

Under  the  Breton  laws  execution  for  crime  entailed  confisca- 
tion of  movables  to  the  seigneur  justicier,  but  not  of  the  landed 
estates.  Condemnation  for  heresy,  as  we  have  seen,  everywhere 
carried  with  it  indiscriminate  confiscation  and  inflicted  dis;\bilities 
for  two  generations.  Gilles  was  convicted  as  a  heretic,  but  the 
secular  sentence  is  obscure  on  the  subject  of  confiscation,  and  in 
the  intricate  and  prolonge*!  litigation  which  arose  over  his  inheri- 

Itance  it  is  difficult  to  <lctermine  to  what  extent  confiscation  was 
enforced.  Some  twenty  years  later  the  "Memoiro  des  116ritiers" 
argues  that  death  liad  expiated  his  crimes  an<l  removed  all  cause 
of  confiscation,  which  M'ould  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  taken 
place.  Certain  it  is  that,  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  Rene  of 
Anjon  in  1450  confiscated  Champtoc^  and  Ingrandes,  which  were 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  ceded  them  to  the  duke  to  confirm  his 
title.  Charles  VI  I.,  on  the  otlier  side,  had  already  decreed  confis- 
cation in  order  to  help  the  heirs.t 

No  disabilities  were  inflicted  u]>on  the  descendants,  and  the 
house  was  still  reganlwl  as  eligible  to  the  noblest  alliances.  After 
a  year  of  widowhood,  Catharine  de  Thouars  manned  Jean  de  Ven- 
d<^rae,  Vidamo  of  Chartres,  and  in  1442  Gilles's  daughter,  Marie,  es- 
poused Pregent  de  Coetiv}',  Admiral  of  France  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  royal  court.    lie  must  have  considered 

the  match  most  desirable,  for  he  submitted  to  hard  conditions  in 

■ — « 

•  BoMard  ct  Mauldc,  pp.  337^1. 

t  Trtss-Anc.  Cout.  dc  Bretagne  c.  118  (Bourdot  de  Richebourg,  IV.  328).— 
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the  marriage  contract.  He  resolutely  set  to  work  to  recover  tlie 
alienated  or  conBscated  lands,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession 
of  some  of  the  finest  estates,  including  Champtoce  and  Ingrandes, 
though  liis  deatli  at  the  siege  of  Cherbourg,  in  14-5(>,  prevented  hia 
enjoying  them.  Marie  not  long  after  was  remarried  with  Andre 
do  Laval,  Marshal  and  Admiral  of  France,  who  caused  her  rights 
to  be  respected,  but  on  her  death  without  issue  in  1-^57  the  inheri- 
tance passed  to  Gilles'a  brother,  Rene  de  la  Suze.  The  inteniiinablo 
litigation  re\rive<l  and  continued  until  after  his  death  in  1474.  He 
left  but  one  daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  Prince  de 
Deols  in  1446 ;  they  had  but  one  son,  Andre  de  Chauvigny,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1502,  when  the  race  became  extinct.  The 
barony  of  Rais  lapsed  into  the  house  of  Toumemine,  and  at  length 
passed  into  that  of  Gondy,  to  become  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  through  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz.* 

Admitting  as  we  must  the  guilt  of  Gillos  do  Rais,  all  this 
thi'ows  an  uncomfortable  doubt  over  the  sincerity  of  his  trial  and 
conviction,  and  this  is  not  lessened  by  the  fate  of  his  accomplices. 
Only  Ilenriet  and  Poitou  appear  to  have  suffered;  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  death-penalty  inflicted  on  any  of  the  rest,  though  their 
criminality  waa  sufficient  for  the  most  condign  punishment,  and 
the  facility  with  which  solf-ineriminating  evidence  was  obtuinabh 
by  the  use  of  torture  rendered  unknown  the  device  of  purchasing 
testimony  with  pai'don.  Gillcs  de  Sille,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
worst  of  the  marshaPs  instigators,  disappeared  and  was  heanl  of 
no  more.  K'ext  to  him  rankeil  Roger  de  Briqueville.  It  is  some- 
what mysterious  that  the  family  seem  to  have  regarded  this  man 
with  favor.  Marie  de  Itos  cherisheil  Ids  children  with  tender 
caPB.  In  1446  he  obtained  from  Charles  VII.  letters  of  remission 
rehabihtating  him,  which  be  certainl}^  could  not  have  procured 
had  not  Pregent  de  Coetivy  favored  him,  and  the  latter,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Oliver,  in  1449,  desires  to  be  remembered  to  Roger.f 

If  tlie  student  feels  that  there  is  an  impenetrable  mystery 
shrouding  the  truth  in  this  remarkable  case,  the  Breton  }>easant 
was  troubled  with  no  such  doubts.  To  him  Gilles  remained  the 
embodiment  of  cinielty  and  ferocity.  I  am  not  sutRciently  versed 
in  folk-lore  to  express  an  opinion  whether  M.  Bossard  is  correct  in 


Bos&ard  et  Maukle,  px3.  370-83. 
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maintaining  that  GiUea  is  the  original  of  Bluebeard,  the  monster 
of  the  nursery-tale  rendered  universally  popular  in  the  version  of 
Charles  Perrault.  Yet,  even  without  admitting  that  the  story  is  of 
Breton  origin,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  Brittany, 
La  Vendee,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  where  the  terrible  baron  had  his 
chosen  seats  of  residence,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bluebeard, 
and  the  legend — possibly  an  older  one — of  cruelty  to  seven  wives, 
has  been  attached  to  him  who  had  but  one,  and  who  left  that  one 
a  widow.  Tradition  relates  how  the  demon  changed  to  a  brilliant 
blue  the  magnificent  red  beard  that  was  his  pride;  and  everywhere, 
at  Tilfauges,  at  Chara]>tocu,  at  Machecoul,  for  the  peasant,  Blue- 
beard is  the  lord  of  the  castle  where  Gilles  ruletl  over  their  foi-efa- 
thers.  Even  yet,  when  the  dreaded  ruins  are  approached  at  dusk, 
the  wayfarer  crosses  himself  and  holds  his  breath.  lu  one  ballad 
the  name  of  Bluebeard  and  of  the  Baron  de  Rais  are  inteixjhanged 
as  identical,  and  Jean  de  ifalestroit,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  is  the  cham- 
pion who  delivers  the  terrorizetl  people  from  their  oppressor.* 


Another  phase  of  the  popular  bchef  in  magic  is  illustrated  in 
Don  Enrique  de  Aragon,  commonly  known  as  the  Manpiis  of  Vil- 
lena.  Born  in  1384,  uniting  the  royal  blood  of  both  Castile  and 
Aragon,  his  gi-andfather,  the  Duke  of  Gandia  and  Constable  of 
Castile,  destined  him  for  a  military  life,  and  forbade  his  instruction 
[in  aught  but  knightly  accomplishments.  The  child's  keen  thirst 
for  knowledge,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  ho  became 
a  marvel  of  learning  for  hia  unlettered  coinjMinions.  lie  8])oke 
numerous  languages,  he  was  gifted  as  a  poet,  and  he  became  a 
Toluminous  historian.  The  occult  arts  formed  too  prominent  a 
portion  of  the  learning  of  the  day  for  him  to  neglect  them,  and 
he  became  noted  for  his  skill  in  divination,  and  for  inter])reting 
dreams,  sneezes,  and  |>ortcnts — things,  we  are  told,  not  befitting  a 
royal  prince  or  a  good  Catholic,  wherefore  ho  was  hold  in  slight 
esteem  by  the  kings  of  his  time,  and  in  little  reverence  by  the 
fierce  chivalry  of  Spain.  In  fact,  he  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  imdis- 
guised  contempt,  as  one  who  with  all  his  acquirements  knew  little 
that  was  worth  knowing,  and  who  was  unfit  for  knighthooil  and 
for  worldly  aifaii's,  even  for  regulating  his  own  household;  that  he 


*  Boasard  ot  M&ul(lc,pp.  406,  408,  412. 
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was  short  an<I  fat,  and  unduly  fond  of  women  and  of  eating.  His 
astrological  learning  was  ridiculed  in  the  saying  that  he  knew 
much  of  heaven  and  little  of  earth.  He  left  his  wife  and  gave  up 
his  earldom  of  Tineo  in  order  to  obtain  the  mastership  of  the 
Order  of  Calatrava,  but  the  king  soon  deprived  hira  of  it,  and  thus, 
in  the  words  of  the  chronicler,  he  lost  botli.  After  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  lifty.  in  143+,  the  King  Juan  11.  ortloretl  all  his  books 
to  be  examined  by  Fray  Lope  de  Barrientos,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cuenca,  a  professor  of  Salamanca  and  tutor  of  the  Infante  Enrique. 
A  portion  of  them  Fray  Lope  burned  publicly  on  the  plaza  of  tho 
Dominican  convent  of  Madrid,  where  the  mai-quis  lay  buried.  He 
kept  the  rest — probably  to  aid  him  in  the  books  on  the  occult 
sciences  which  ho  wrote  at  command  of  the  king. 

Don  Enrique  e>idently  was  a  nmn  of  culture  despised  by  a  Imr- 
barous  age  which  could  see  in  his  varied  accomplishments  only  the 
magic  skill  so  snggestive  to  the  popular  imagination.  He  was  no 
vulgar  magician.  In  his  commentary  on  the  .^neid  he  speaks  of 
magic  as  a  forbidden  science,  of  whose  forty  different  varieties  he 
gives  a  curious  classification.  The  only  one  of  his  writings  that 
has  reached  us  on  a  topic  of  the  kind  is  a  treatise  on  the  evil  eye 
In  common  with  his  age  he  regards  this  as  an  a<ln)itted  fact,  bat 
he  attributes  it  to  natural  causes ;  and  in  the  long  and  learned  catdr 
logue  of  remedies  employed  by  different  races  from  ancient  times, 
he  counsels  abstinence  from  those  which  savor  of  superstition  and 
are  forbidden  by  the  Cburch.  Had  he  seriously  devoted  himself 
to  the  occult  sciences  he  would  scarce  have  written  his  **  Art  of 
Caning,"  which  was  printed  in  1706.  In  this  work  ho  not  only 
gives  the  most  minute  directions  for  carving  all  manner  of  llesh, 
fowls,  fish,  and  fruits,  but  gravely  proposes  that  there  shall  bo 
a  school  for  training  youth  of  gentle  blood  in  this  indispensable 
accomplishment,  with  privileges  and  honors  to  rewa'^d  the  most 
efficient  graduates. 

Yet  of  this  unworldly  scholar,  neglected  and  despised  during 
life,  popular  exaggeration  sjieetlily  made  a  magician  of  wondrous 
power.  His  legend  grew  until  there  Avns  notliing  too  wild  to  Ijc 
attributed  to  him.  He  caused  himself  to  be  cut  up  and  packed  in 
a  flask  with  certain  conjurations,  so  ns  to  become  immortal ;  he 
renderetl  himself  invisible  with  the  herb  Andromeda ;  he  turned 
the  sun  bloo<l-red  with  the  stone  heliotrope ;  he  brought  rain  and 
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tempest  with  a  copper  vessel ;  he  divined  the  future  with  the  stone 
chelonites ;  he  gave  his  shadow  to  the  devil  in  the  cave  of  San 
Cebrian.  Every  feat  of  magic  was  attributed  to  him ;  he  became 
the  inexhaustible  theme  of  playwright  and  story-teller,  and  to  the 
present  day  he  is  the  favorite  magician  of  the  Spanish  stage. 
From  this  example  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  myths 
of  Michael  Scot,  Roger  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  Pietro  d'  Abano, 
Dr.  Faustus,  and  other  popular  necromantic  heroes.* 


♦  La  Puente  Epit.  de  la  Chronica  del  Rey  don  Joan  II.  Lib.  in.  c.  28 ;  Lib.  t. 
c.  27  (Fernan  Perez  do  Quzman).— Monteiro,  Hist,  da  Santa  Inqnisi^So,  P.  i.  Lib. 
n.  c.  40.--Paramo,  p.  181.— La  Fuente,  Hist.  Qcn.  de  Espafia,  IX.  60.— Pelayo, 
HeterodoxoB  Espafloles  I.  682,608-11. — Amador  de  los  Rios^ReTista  de  Espafia, 
T.  XVin.  pp.  15-16. 
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WITCHCRAFT, 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  princes  and  waiTiors  were  toying  \rith 
the  dangerous  mysteries  of  the  occult  sciences^  influencing  the 
destinies  of  states,  there  had  been  for  half  a  century  a  gradually 
increasing  development  of  sorcery  in  a  diflferent  direction  among 
the  despised  peasantry,  which,  before  it  ran  its  course,  worked  far 
greater  enls  than  any  which  had  thus  fai'  sprung  from  the  same 
Kource,  and  left  ftn  ineffaceable  stain  upon  the  civilization  and  intel- 
ligence of  Europe.  There  is  no  very  precise  line  of  demarcation 
to  bo  drawn  between  the  more  pretentious  magic  and  the  vulgar 
details  of  witchcraft ;  they  find  their  origin  in  the  same  bchefs  and 
fade  into  each  other  b}'  imperceptible  gradations,  and  yet,  histori- 
cally speaking,  tho  witchcraft  with  which  we  now  have  to  dealjs 
a  manifestation  of  which  the  commencement  cannot  be  distinctly 

[traced  backwartl  much  beyond  the  fifteenth  century.  Tta^jAmp^ 
titioners  were  not  learned  clerks  or  shrewd  swindlers,  but  ignorant 
/peasailts.  for  tho  most  part  women,  who  pri)fessed  to  have  skill  to 
/  help  or  to  ban,  or  who  were  credited  by  their  neighbors  with  such 
^\  power,  and  were  feared  and  hated  accordingly.  Of  such  we  hear 
little  during  tho  darkest  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  with  the 
dawn  of  mtxlern  culture  they  confront  us  as  a  strange  phenome- 
non, of  which  the  j2''oxi mate  cause  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Prob- 
ably it  may  be  tracetTfoTlieeffort  ofthe  theologians  to  pTOvc  that 
all  superstitious  practices  were  heretical  in  implying  a  tn  '  r 
with  Satan,  as  declared  by  the  University  of  Paris.  Thi. 
ilpcent  devi. .  .i  i!  -  wise-women  in  culhng  simples,  cr  in  mut- 
tering charms,  came  to  be  regarded  as  implying  demon- worship. 
When  this  conception  once  came  to  be  firmly  implanted  in  fSe" 
minds  of  judges  and  inquisitoi*s,  it  was  inevitable  timt  with  the. 
rack  they  should  extort  fiom  their  victims  confessions  in  accord^ 
ance  ^\nth  their  expectations.    Every  new  trial  would  add  fresh 
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embellishments  to  this^  until  at  lost  there  was  biiilt  tip  a  stupen- 
dous moss  of  facts  which  dcmonologists  endeavored  to  reduce  to 
a  science  for  tlie  guidance-o£  the  IribunAls. 

That  such  was  the  origin  of  the  new  witchcraft  is  rendered 
Btill  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  its  distinguishing  feature  waa 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  the  Sabbat,  or  assemblage,  held  mostly 
at  night,  to  which  men  and  women  were  transiJorted  through  the 
air,  either  spontaneously  or  astride  of  a  stick  or  stool,  or  mounted 
on  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  goat,  a  dog,  or  some  other  animal, 
and  where  hellish  rites  were  celebrated  and  indiscriminate  license 
prevailed.  Divested  of  the  devil-worship  now  first  introduced, 
Buch  assemblages  have  formed  part  of  the  belief  of  all  races.  In 
Hindu  superstition  the  witches,  through  the  use  of  m^'stic  spells, 
flew  nidced  through  the  night  to  the  [)laces  of  meeting,  where  they 
danced,  or  to  a  cemetery,  where  they  gorged  themselves  with  hu- 
man flesh  or  revived  the  dead  to  satiate  tlieir  lust.  The  Hebrew 
witch  flew  to  the  Sabbat  with  her  hair  loosened,  as  when  it  was 
bound  she  was^  unable  to  exercise  her  full  power.  Among  the 
l^orseraen  we  have  seen  the  iroUa-thing,  or  assemblage  of  witches, 
for  their  unholy  purfjoses.*  In  the  "Miiidlo  Ages  the  fii'st  allusion 
which  we  meet  concerning  it  occurs  in  a  fi-agment,  not  later  than 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  it  is  treated  as  a  diabolical  illusion — 
"  Some  wicke<l  women,  reverting  to  Satan,  and  seduced  by  the 
illusions  and  phantasms  of  demons,  believe  and  profess  that  they 
ride  at  night  with  Diana  on  certain  beasts,  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  women,  passing  over  immense  distances,  obeying  her 
commands  as  their  mistress,  and  evoked  by  her  on  certain  nights. 
It  were  well  if  they  alone  perished  in  their  infidelity  and  diti  not 
draw  so  many  along  with  them.  For  innumerable  multitudes, 
deceived  by  this  false  ojjinion,  believe  all  this  to  bo  true,  and  thus 
relapse  into  jmgan  errors.  Therefore,  priests  ovorj'whorc  should 
preach  that  they  know  this  to  be  false,  and  that  such  phantasms 
are  sent  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  deludes  them  in  dreams.  Who  is 
there  who  is  not  led  out  of  himself  in  dreams,  seeing  much  in  sleep- 
ing that  be  never  saw  waking  ?  And  who  is  such  a  fool  that  he 
believes  that  to  happen  in  the  body  which  is  only  done  in  the 


•  Wcbcr,  Tndlache  Skizzen,  p.  US. — Wagenscilii  Comment,  ad  Mishoa,  floo- 
ttth,l  5.— Grimm's  Teuton.  MylhoL  m.  1044. 
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spirit?  It  is  to  be  taught  to  all  that  ho  who  believes  such  things 
has  lost  his  faith,  and  ho  who  has  not  the  true  faith  is  not  of  God, 
but  the  devil."  In  some  way  this  utterance  came  to  be  attributed 
to  a  Council  of  Anquira,  which  could  never  be  identilied;  it  was 
adopted  by  the  canonists  and  embodied  in  the  successive  collec- 
tions of  Regino,  Burchartl,  Ivo,  and  Gratian — the  latter  giving  it 
the  stamp  of  unquestioned  authority — and  it  l>ecame  known  among 
the  doctors  as  the  Cap,  Epwcopi.  The  selection  of  Diana  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  these  illusory  assemblages  carries  the  behef 
back  to  classical  times,  when  Diana,  as  the  moon,  was  naturally  a 
night-flyer,  and  was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  triform  Hec- 
ate, the  favorite  patroness  of  sorcerers.  Under  the  Barbarians, 
however,  her  functions  were  changed.  In  the  sixth  century  we 
hear  of  "  the  demon  whom  the  peasants  call  Diana,"  who  vexed  a 
girl  and  intlicted  on  her  visible  strij>es,  until  expelled  by  St.  Csesa- 
rius  of  Aries.  Diana  was  the  dcemonltim  meridian  um,  and  the  name 
is  used  by  John  XXIL  as  synonymous  with  succubus.  In  some  in- 
explicable way  Bishop  Burchartl,  in  tlie  eleventh  century,  when 
copying  the  text,  came  to  add  to  Diana  Ileroilias,  who  remained 
in  the  subsequent  recensions,  but  Burchard  in  another  passage  sub- 
stitutes as  the  leader  Holda,  the  Teutonic  deity  of  various  aspect, 
sometimes  beneficent  to  housewives  and  sometimes  a  member  of 
Wuotan's  Furious  Host.  In  a  tract  attributed  to  St.  Augustio, 
but  probably  ascribablo  to  Iluguos  do  S.Victor,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  comjmnion  of  Diana  is  Minerva,  and  in  some  conciliar 
canons  of  a  later  date  there  appears  another  being  known  as  Ben- 
zozia,  or  Bizazia;  but  John  of  Salisbury,  who  alludes  to  the  belief 
as  an  illustration  of  the  illusions  of  dreams,  speaks  only  of  Ilerodiaa 
as  presiding  over  the  feasts  for  which  these  midnight  assemblages 
were  held.  Wo  also  meet  with  Hokla,  in  her  beneficent  capacity 
as  the  mistress  of  the  revels,  under  the  name  of  the  Domina  Abon- 
dia  or  Dame  Ilabondo.  She  was  the  chief  of  the  donihtm  noe- 
tumwy  who  frequented  houses  at  night  and  were  thought  to  bring 
abundance  of  toraj^nd  goods.  In  the  year  1211  Gervais  of  Tilbury 
shows  the  growth  of  this  belief  in  his  accoimt  of  the  1-ami^  or 
nia^fXB^  who  flew  by  night  and  entered  houses,  performing  mis- 
chievous pranks  rather  than  malignant  crimes,  and  h^  prudently 
avoids  deciding  whether  tliis  is  an  illusion  or  not.  JHe  also  had 
personal  knowledge  of  women  who  flew  by  night  i^it  crowds  with 
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these  lamicBy  when  any  one  who  incautiously  pronounceil  the  name 
of  Christ  was  precipitated  to  the  earth.  Half  aoentury  later  Jean 
do  Meung  tells  lis  that  those  who  ride  with  Dame  llabonde  claim 
that  they  number  a  third  of  the  population,  and  when  the  Inquisi- 
tion midortook  the  suppression  of  sorcery,  in  its  formula  of  inter- 
rogatories, as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  was  a 
question  as  to  the  night-riding  of  the  g<x)d  women.* 

rThus  the  Church,  in  its  eflforts  to  suppress  these  relics  of  pagan- 
dom, preferred  to  regard  the  nocturnal  assemblages  as  a  fiction, , 
and  denounced  a:>  heretical  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  delusion.'i] 
This,  as  part  of  the  canon  law,  remained  unalterable,  but  alongside 
of  it  grew  up,  with  the  development  of  heresy,  tales  of  secret  con- 
vemticles,  somewhat  similar  in  character,  in  which  the  sectaries 
worshipi>ed  the  demon  in  the  form  of  a  cat  or  other  beast,  and 
celebrated  their  impious  and  impure  rites.  Stories  such  as  this 
are  told  of  the  Cathari  punisheil  at  Orleans  in  1017,  and  of  their 
successors  in  later  times  ;  and  the  Universal  Doctor,  Alain  de  Lille, 
even  derives  the  name  of  Cathari  from  their  kissing  Lucifer  under 

•  Frag.  CapitaUr  c.  13  (Bftlux.  11.  3G5).  —  Reginon.  de  Ecclcs.  Diacip.  n, 
364.— Burcbarrt.  "Decret.  xi.  t,  wx.  5.— Ivon.  Decrct.  xi.  i?0.— Gratiao.  Decrot 
n.  xxvir.  T.  12.— Servlns  in  Virgil,  ^iieid.  iv.  511,  ^^.  118.— Vit.  8.  Cwsar. 
Arclftt  Lib.  n.  c  2.  —  Raynald.  ann.  1317,  No.  63.  — Grimm's  Teut.  Mytliol.  L 
3*)S  aqq.— Finn  Slagntisen  Boreal.  My thol.  Lexicon,  pp.  7,71, 5tt7.— Lib.  de  8piritu 
et  Aniuaa  c.  28.— Augerii  Ccnomancns.  SUitut.  (Du  Cange  a.  y.  Diana). — Cone. 
Trerircns.  ann.  1310  c.  81  (Marlene  Thcsaur.  IV.  257). — Cone,  Ambiancns.  cap. 
iii.  No.  8  (Marteue  Ampl.  Coll.  VIT.  1241). — Johann,  Saresbericns.  Polycrat.  ii. 
xvii.  — Grimm's  Teut.  Mythol.  III.  1055-7.— "Wright's  Dame  Kytcler,  pp.  iv., 
xxxvi.— Gervas.  Tilboriens.  Otiu  Imp.  Dccia.  iii.  c.  80,  03. — Jean  de  3[euug  says — 
^^  Maintes  gens  par  lor  folic  Li  tiers  cofaut  de  nncion 

Cuident  eatrc  par  nnict  estr(^es  Sunt  dc  ceste  condicion." 

Errant  aTecqucs  Dame  Uabonde;  (Roman  dc  la  Rose,  18624.— Wright, 

£t  dieut  quo  par  tout  Ic  monde  loc.  cit.). 

A  story  in  Jac.  de  Voragine^s  life  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerroia  illustrates  the 
genesis  of  the  belief  concerning  the  Dame  Habondo  and  her  troop,  who  assisted 
in  household  work.  On  visitiug  a  certain  house  St.  Germain  found  tlmt  the 
supper-table  was  set  by  '*  the  good  women  who  walk  by  night."  lie  remained 
up  and  flaw  a  crowd  of  demons,  in  the  sliapc  of  men  and  women,  who  came  to 
set  it ;  he  commanded  them  to  stay,  and  woke  the  family,  who  recognized  in  the 
intmdcrs  their  neighbors,  but  the  latter,  on  iuTostigation,  were  found  in  their 
I         beds,  and  the  demons  confessed  tlmt  the  Ukencsaes  were  assumed  for  the  purpose 

Cfl^Ji^n^-TrrAC.  de  Vorag.  s.  v.  S.  Oermanut. 
III.-31, 
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the  tail  in  the  shape  of  a  cat.*  How  the  investigators  of  heresy 
came  to  look  for  such  assem}>lagos  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  led 
the  accused  to  embellish  them  until  they  assumed  nearly  the  de- 
velopment of  the  subsequent  Witches'  Sabbat,  is  seen  in  the  con- 
fessions of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  Luciferans,  and  in  some  of  those 
of  the  Templars. 

Yet  the  behef  in  the  night-riders  vrith  Diana  and  Herodias 
continued,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  bo  de- 
nounced as  a  heresy,  and  any  one  who  j)ersiBted  in  retaining  it 
aTtcr  learning  the  truth  was  declared  to  be  an  infidel  and  worse 
than  a  pagan.f  It  was  too  thoiHJUglily  implanted,  however,  in 
ancestral  ]x)pular  supei'stition  to  be  eradicated.  In  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  orthodox  Dominican,  Thomas  of  Gan- 
timpre,  speaks  of  the  demons  who,  like  Diana,  transport  men  from 
one  region  to  another  and  delude  them  into  worshipping  mortak 
us  gods.  Others,  he  says,  carry  away  women,  rej)I;icing  them 
with  insensible  images,  who  are  sometimes  buried  as  though  dead.. 
Thus,  w^hen  the  peasant  wise-women  came  to  be  examined  as  to 
their  dealings  with  Satan,  they  could  hardly  help,  under  intolerable 
torture,  from  satisfying  their  examiners  with  accounts  of  their 
fnoctumal  flights.  Between  judge  and  victim  it  was  easy  to  build 
mp  a  coherent  story,  combining  the  ancient  popular  belief  with  the 
heretical  conventicles,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the  confession 
i  of  a  witch  was  regarded  as  inoomplete  without  an  account  of  h^ 
attendance  at  the  Sabbat,  which  was  the  final  test  of  her  abandon- 
ment to  Satan.  These  stories  became  so  universal  and  so  com- 
plete in  all  their  details  that  they  could  not  be  rejected  without 
discrediting  the  whole  structure  of  witchcraft.  The  theory  of 
illusion  was  manifestly  untenable,  and  demonologists  and  inquisi- 
tors were  sadly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  incontrovertible  facts 
with  the  denunciations  by  the  Church  of  sucli  beliefs  as  hopesy.  A 
warm  controversy  arose.    Some  held  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the 


*  PauVi  Camot,  Vet.  Agano.  Lib.  vi.  c.  3. — Adhcmari  CabaxincQ&  ann.  lOSH 
— GuaUcri  Maixss  de  NagU  Curiolium  Dist  I.  o,  30. — AJani  do  InsuLU 
H&ret.  Lib.  i.  c  6a 

t  ConciL  Trevirena.  ann.  1810  c,  81  (JIartcne  Thes,  IV.  S57).  —  Coocil.  A»- 
bianens.  c.  1410  cap.  iii.  No.  8  fMartene  Ampl  Coll.  VIT.  1241).— Eymcrio,; 
34L— Alonso  de  Bpiuo,  Fortalic  Fidei,  fol.  284.— AJiv-'^i  Reperior.  laqi 
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devil  cannot  transport  a  human  body  or  make  it  pass  througlj  a  / 
disproportionate  opening,  but  they  endeavored  to  explain  the  ad-"^ 
mitted  facta  by  enlarging  on  his  powers  of  creating  illusions.  The 
witch  consecratetl  Jierself  to  him  with  wonls  and  with  anointing, 
when  he  would  take  her  figure  or  phantasm  and  lead  it  where  she 
wished,  while  her  body  remained  insensible  and  covered  with  a 
diabolical  shadow,  rendering  it  invisible;  when  the  object  had 
been  accompUshed,  he  brought  back  the  phantasm,  reunited  it  to 
the  body,  and  removed  the  shadow.  The  question  turned  upon  the 
ability  of  the  devil  to  carry  off  human  beings,  and  this  was  hotly 
debated.  A  case  adducwl  by  Albertus  Magnus,  in  a  disputation 
on  the  subject  before  the  liishop  of  Paris,  and  recorded  by  Thomas 
of  Cantimpr^,  in  which  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Schwalen- 
berg  was  regularly  carried  away  every  night  for  several  hours, 
gave  immense  satisfaction  to  the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine, 
and  eventually  an  ample  store  of  more  modem  instances  was  ac- 
cumulated to  confirm  Satun  in  his  enlarged  privileges.* 

In  1458  the  Inquisitor  Nicholas  Jaquerius  hit  upon  the  true  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  by  arguing  that  the  existing  sect  of 
witches  was  wholly  different  from  the  heretics  allu^led  to  in  the 
Cap,  £pm*opt,  and  adduced  in  evidence  of  their  bodily  presence 
in  the  Sabbat  numberless  cases  which  had  come  before  him  in  liis 
official  capacity,  including  one  of  a  man  who,  as  a  child,  fifty-five 
years  before,  had  been  carrieil  thither  by  his  mother  in  company 
with  an  infant  brother,  and  presented  to  Satan  wearing  the  form 
of  a  goat,  who  with  his  hoofs  had  imprinted  on  them  an  indelible 
mark — the  sti^ina  diubolicunu  Jafjuerius,  however,  adds,  reason- 
ably enough,  that  even  if  the  affair  is  an  illusion,  it  is  none  the  less 
heretical,  as  the  followers  of  Diana  and  ilerodias  are  necessarily 


•  Thorn.  Cantimprnt.  Bonum  univeraal.  Lib.  n.  c.  66.— Alonso  de  Spina.  For- 
talic.  Fidei,  fol.  284.— Bern.  Basin  de  Artibua  Mftgida. — Ulric.  MoUtor.  tie  Python. 
MuUcrib.  Conclus.  iv.— Tli.  Cantirapmt.  ubi  sup. — MalL  Halcficar.  P.  ii.  Q.  i.  c. 
8.— Prieriftt  cle  Strigimag.  Lib.  ».  c.  xiv.,  Lib.  ii.  c,  1. 

Friar  Tboinoa  gives  circumatantinl  contemporary  inatances  occurring  in  Flan- 
ders, where  women  wore  carried  away  and  their  images  were  on  the  point  of 
burial,  when  the  deception  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  the  images^  on  being 
cut  open,  were  found  to  oonftist  of  rotten  wood  covered  with  skin.  He  admits 
his  inability  to  explain  these  cases,  and  aaya  that  on  consulting  Albcrtus  Magnus 
about  them  tlie  latter  evaded  a  positive  answer  (Bonum  universale,  ubi  8up.)< 
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heretics  in  their  waking  hours.  These  speculations  of  Jaquerius  at- 
tracte<l  little  attention  at  the  time.  Thirty  j'ears  later,  Sprenger, 
who  (lid  so  much  to  formulate  belief  and  organize  persecution, 
found  the  Cap,  Jtjnscojn  a  constant  stumbUng-block  in  his  path, 
as  sceptics  were  apt  to  argue  that,  if  the  Sabbat  was  an  illusion, 
all  witchcraft  was  illusory.  Ue  endeavored,  therefore,  to  argue  it 
away»  assuming  that,  while  the  devil  undoubtedly  possessed  the 
power  of  transportation,  the  presence  of  the  witch  frequently  was 
only  mental.  In  such  case  she  lay  down  on  the  left  side  and  in- 
voked the  devil,  when  a  whitish  vapor  would  issue  from  her  mouth, 
and  she  saw  all  that  occurred.  If  she  went  personally,  and  had  a 
husband,  an  accommodating  demon  would  assiuue  her  shape  and 
take  her  place  to  conc^ial  her  absence.  Gianfrancesco  Pico  della 
Mirandola  takes  the  same  ground,  that  presence  at  the  Sabljat  was 
sometimes  real  and  sometimes  imaginary ;  the  place  of  assemblage 
was  beyond  the  river  Jortlan,  and  trans]K)rtation  thither  took  place 
instantaneou8l3%  He  avoids  the  definition  of  the  Otp.  Episcopl  by 
assumihg  that  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  had  not  the  authority  of 
law,  antl  was  corrupt  in  many  places.  The  Inquisitor  Bernardo  di 
Corao,  about  1500,  in  addition  to  these  arguments,  had  trium- 
phantly adduced  the  fact  that  numerous  persons  luul  been  burned 
for  attending  the  Sabbat,  which  could  not  have  been  done  without 
the  assent  of  the  pope,  and  this  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  heresy 
was  real»  for  the  Church  punishes  onl}'  manifest  crimes.* 

About  this  time  the  learned  jurist,  Gianfrancesco  Ponzinibio, 
wrote  a  tract  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  in  which  he  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cajy.  Epiftcopi  and  boldly  applietl  it  to  all  magic 
and  sorcery,  which  he  treated  as  delusions.  With  a  vast  array  of 
authorities  he  proved  his  case;  he  ex|X)sed  the  baldness  of  the 
pretence  that  existing  witches  belonge<l  to  a  different  sect;  he 
argued  that  their  confessions  are  not  to  l>o  received,  as  they  con- 
fess what  is  illusory  and  impossible,  and  that  their  evidence  as  to 
their  associates  is  to  be  rejecte<l,  as  they  are  deluded  and  can  only 
delude  others.  Law3'ers,  he  added,  ought  to  take  part  in  trials 
before  the  Inquisition,  as  they  are  trained  to  deal  with  criminal 


•  Fr.  Nich.  Jaquerii  Flngellum  Uaeret  Foscinar.  c.  Tii.,  xxviii.— Mall.  Malef. 
P.  r.  Q.  i.  c,  10;  P.  it.  Q.  i.  c.  3,  9.— G,  F.  Pico  dellft  Mirandola,  La  Slrrj^. 
MUano,  1864,  pp.  01,  73.— Bcniardi  ComviLsis  de  Strigiisc.  8-6. 
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cases.  This  aroused  the  learned  theologian,  Silvestro  Mozzolino  of 
Prierio,  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  and  subsequently  Dominican 
General,  who,  in  1521,  responded  in  a  voluminous  treatise  devoted 
to  the  disputeil  canon.  As  the  utterance  of  the  Council  of  Anquira, 
presumably  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  ho  does  not  dare  to  deny 
its  authority,  but  he  adopts  tho  same  reasoning  as  Jaquerius,  and 
laboriously  argues  that  the  heretics  to  whom  it  refers  had  disap- 
pearetl,  that  the  existing  witches  are  a  new  sect,  originating  in 
1404,  and  that  the  deiinitions  of  the  canon  are,  therefore,  obsolete 
and  imipplicable  to  existing  circumstances.  To  den}--  tlie  IxxJily 
presence  of  witches  at  the  Sabbat,  ho  says,  is  to  discredit  tho  infi- 
nite number  of  cases  tried  by  the  Inquisition,  and  consequently  to 
discre<lit  the  laws  themselves.*  lie  was  followed  by  his  successor 
in  the  mastership  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Bartolomeo  de  Spina,  who 
devotetl  three  tracts  to  the  annihilation  of  Ponzinibio.  The  hitter 
had  suggested,  logically  enough,  though  maliciously,  that  as  tho 
Cap,  EpUcopi  had  defined  as  a  heresy  the  behef  that  ^v^tches  are 
corporally  carried  to  the  Sabbat,  imjulaitors  in  administering  abju- 
ration to  their  penitents  ought  to  make  them  abjure  this  heresy 
among  others.  Thcvabsurd  position  in  which  tlits  placed  the  In- 
quisition aroused  Spina's  in<lignation  to  tlie  utmost.  "O  wonder- 
ful presumption  1  O  detestable  insanity  1"  he  exclaimed.  '*  Only 
heretics  abjure,  only  heresies  are  abjured  l>efore  inquisitors.  Is 
then  that  belief  a  heresy  which  inquisitors  defend,  and  according 
to  which  they  judge  the  enemies  of  the  faith  to  be  worthy  of  ex- 
treme damnation  ?— that  oj>inion  wliich  illustrious  theologians  and 
canonists  prove  to  be  true  and  catholic  ?  O  the  extreme  stoHdity 
of  tho  man  t  Must,  then,  all  theologians  and  judges,  the  inquisitors 
themselves,  of  all  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  holding  this 
opinion  abjure  before  the  Inquisition  ?" — and  he  concludes  by  call- 
ing upon  the  Inquisition  to  procee<^l  against  Ponzinibio  as  vehe- 
mently suspect  of  heresy,  as  a  fautor  and  defender  of  heretics,  and 


•  Ponzjnib.  de  LamiU  c.  49,  60, 53-3,  61-3,  05-6.— Pricriat.  Uo  Strigimagar. 
Lib.  ri.  c.  1. 

Pftramo  (Do  Ong.  Offic.  S.  Inq.  p.  206)  nlso  adopts  the  date  of  1404  aa  that 
of  the  orijfjn  of  the  sect  of  witches.  Tliis  is  probably  founded  on  confusing 
Innocent  VIII.,  who  commenced  to  reign  in  1484,  with  Innocent  VII.,  who  began 
in  1404.  In  the  former's  bull  SummU  tUsidfranUs,  dated  in  his  first  regnal  year, 
bo  speaks  of  witches  as  a  new  sect,  and  Pricrias  refers  this  to  1404. 
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ag  an  impeder  of  the  Holy  Office.*  This  sufBcientlydiowB  that 
[the  new  beliefs  had  completely  conquered  the  old.  The  question 
^ad  passed  beyond  the  range  of  reason  and  argument,  and  overy^ 
where  throughout  Europe  the  Witches'  Sabbat  was  accepted  as  an 
established  fact,  which  it  was  dangerous  to  dispute.''  Jurists  and 
canonists  might  arauso  themselves  with  debating  ittheoretically ; 
practically  it  had  become  the  veriest  commonplace  of  the  c<:iurta, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiasticaL 

That  the  details  of  the  Sabbat  varie^l  but  httle  throughout  Eu- 
rope is  doubtless  to  ]>e  ascribed  to  the  leading  questions  habitually 
put  by  judges,  and  to  the  desire  of  the  tortured  culprits  to  satisfy 
their  examiners,  yet  this  consentaneity  at  tlie  time  was  an  irref- 
ragable proof  of  truth.  The  first  step  of  the  witch  was  to  secure 
a  consecrated  wafer  by  pi'etending  to  receive  communion,  and  car- 
rying the  sacrament  home.  On  this  was  fed  a  toad,  whidi  was 
tlien  burnetl,  and  the  ashes  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of  an  infant, 
unbaptizetl  if  possible,  powdei-eil  b(jne  of  a  man  who  had  been 
hanged,  and  certain  herbs.  With  this  mixture  the  witch  anointed 
the  palms  of  her  hantls,  or  her  wrist,  and  a  stick  or  stool  which 
she  placed  between  her  legs,  and  she  was  at  once  ti-ansportoil  to 
the  place  of  meetmg.  As  a  variant  of  this  the  ride  was  some- 
times made  on  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  or  goat,  or  dog. 
The  assembly  miglit  be  held  anywhere,  but  there  were  certain 
spots  s{>ecial]y  reported  to  —  in  Germany  the  Erocken,  in  Italy 
an  oak-tree  near  Benevento,  and  there  was,  besides,  the  unknown 
place  be^'ond  the  Jordan.  At  all  these  they  gathered  in  tiioa- 
sands.  Thursday  night  was  the  one  generally  selected.^  They 
feasted  at  tables  loaded  Avith  meat  and  wine  which  rose  from  the 
earth  at  the  command  of  the  pr^idingjleiaQJi,  and  they  jwid  hom- 
age to  tjie.  dexlL-who  was  ])re8ent,  usually  in  the  form  of  iL.gD&t, 
dog,  or  apo.  /To  him  they  oflferod  themselves,  body  and  sool,  and 
kissed  him  under  the  tail,  holding  a  lighted  candle.  (  They  tram; 
pled  and  spat  upon  the  cross  and  tliftied  U])  their  backs  to  heaven 
in  derision  of  God.  The  devil  preached  to  them,  sometimes  com- 
mencing with  a  paixxly  of  the  mass;  he  told  them  that  they  bad 
no  souls  and  tluit  there  was  no  future  life ;  they  were  not  to  go 
to  church  or  confession,  or  to  use  holy  water,  or,  if  they  did  so  to 


•  Ponzinib,  dc  LamiU  c.  C5.— Bart.  Spinci  de  Strigibus,  p.  175,  Romic,  15T5, 
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Lvoid  suspicion,  they  must  say  *'  By  leave  of  our  Master,"  and  they 
^ere  to  bring  him  as  many  converts  as  they  could,  and  work  all 
[possible  evil  to  their  neiglibors.  Tliere  was  usuall}^  a  dance^  whic!» 
f^ieas  unhke  any  seen  at  honest  gatherings.  At  Como  and  Brescia 
number  of  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had 
[irequente<l  the  Sabbat,  and  ha<i  been  reconverte<l  b}^  the  inquisi- 
tors, gave  exhibitions  in  which  their  skill  showed  that  they  had 
not  been  taught  by  human  art.  The  woman  was  hold  behind  her 
partner  and  they  danced  backwards,  and  when  they  paid  rever- 
ence to  the  presiding  demon  they  bent  themselves  backwards, 
lifting  a  foot  in  the  air  forwards.  The  rites  ended  with  indiscrim- 
inate intercourse,  obliging  demons  serving  as  incubi  or  succubi  as 
required.  Tlie  reality  of  all  this  did  not  depend  alone  upon  tlie 
confessions  of  the  accused,  for  there  was  a  well-known  case  occur- 
ring about  the  year  1450,  when  the  Inquisitor  of  Como,  Bartolo- 
meo  de  Ilomate,  the  podestd  Lorenzo  da  Concorezzo,  and  the  no- 
tary Giovanni  da  Fossato,  either  out  of  curiosity  or  because  they 
doubted  the  witches  whom  they  were  trying,  went  to  a  ]»laGC  of 
assembly  at  Mendrisio  and  witnessed  the  scene  from  a  hiding-place. 
The  presiding  demon  pretendeil  not  to  know  their  presence,  and 
in  duo  course  dismissed  the  assembly,  but  suddenly  recalled  his  fol- 
lowers and  set  them  on  the  officials,  who  were  so  beaten  that  they  / 
died  within  fifteen  days.*  ^ 

All  this  was,  of  course,  well  fitted  to  excite  the  horror  of  the 
faithful  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitor,  but  it  was  only 
the  pastime  of  the  witch,  and  the  reward  given  to  her  by  Tier  mas- 
ter for  her  laboi-s  and  her  allegiance.  Her  serious  occupation  was 
in  works  of  evil.  8ho  was  abandoned,  botly  and  soul,  to  Satan, 
and  was  the  instrument  which  he  iise<l  to  effect  his  malignant  pur- 
poses. The  demonologists  arguwl  that  the  Avitch  was  as  necessary 
to  the  demon  as  the  demon  to  the  witch,  and  that  neither  could 
operate  without  the  other.  She  was  not  like  the  magicians  and 
sorcerers,  who  merely  earned  their  hvelihood  by  selling  their  ser- 
vices, sometimes  for  good  purposes  and  sometimes  for  bad,  but  she 
was  a  being  wholly  evil,  delighting  in  the  exercise  of  her  powers 


•  Stfemoirea  tlfl  Jacquoa  dii  Clercq,  Liv.  rv.  ch.  4.— Chron.  CornoL  Zaotfliet 
Ann.  14C0  (Martcne  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  502). — Bernard!  Comcnsis  de  Strigiis  c.  3, — 
Pricriat.  de  Strigimag.  Lib.  i.  c  8,  14;  Lib.  n.  c.  1,  4. 
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for  the  destruction  of  her  neighbors,  and  constantly  exhorted  to 
activity  by  her  master.  Those  powers,  moreover,  were  sufficient  to 
justify  the  terror  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  people.  Sprenger 
divides  witches  into  three  cbisses,  those  who  can  injure  and  not 
cure^  those  who  can  cure  and  not  injure,  and  those  who  can  do 
both,  and  the  worst  aixj  those  who  unite  these  faculties,  for  the 
more  they  insult  and  offend  God,  the  greater  power  of  evil  he 
gives  them.  They  kill  and  eat  children,  or  devote  them  to  the 
devil  if  unbaptized.  They  cause  abortion  by  merely  laying  a 
hand  upon  a  woman,  or  dry  up  her  milk  if  she  is  nursing.  By 
twirling  a  moistened  broom,  or  casting  flints  behind  them  towards 
the  east,  or  boiling  hogs'  bristles  in  a  pot,  or  stirring  a  pool  with 
a  finger,  they  raise  tempests  and  hail-stonns  which  devastate 
whole  regions;  they  bring  the  plagues  of  locusts  and  caterpillars 
which  devour  the  harvests ;  they  render  men  impotent  and  women 
barren,  and  cause  horses  to  become  suddenly  mad  under  their 
riders.  They  can  make  hidden  things  known  and  predict  the 
future,  bring  about  love  or  hatred  at  will,  cause  mortal  sickness, 
slay  men  with  Ughtuing,  or  even  with  their  looks  alone,  or  turn 
them  into  beasts.  \We  have  the  unquestioned  authority  of  Eu- 
genius  I V.  that  by  a  simple  word  or  touch  or  sign  they  can  bewitch 
whom  they  please,  cause  or  cure  sickness,  and  regulate  the  weatherrj 
Sometimes  they  scattered  over  the  fields  powders  which  destroyed 
the  cattle.  They  constantly  entered  houses  at  night,  and,  sprink- 
ling a  j)owdcr  on  the  pillows  of  the  parents  which  rendered  them 
insensible,  would  touch  tlie  children  with  fingere  smeared  witli  a 
poisonous  unguent  causing  death  in  a  few  days ;  or  they  would 
thrust  needles  under  the  nails  of  an  infant  and  suck  the  blood, 
which  was  partly  swallowed  and  partly  spit  into  a  vessel  to  serve 
in  tiie  confection  of  their  infernal  ointments;  or  the  child  would 
be  put  upon  the  fire  and  its  fat  be  collected  for  the  same  purjxDse. 
Witches,  moreover,  could  transform  themselves  into  cats  and  other 
beasts,  and  Bernardo  di  Como  gravely  cites  the  case  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  as  adduced  by  St.  Augustin,  to  prove  the  real- 
ity of  such  illusions.  Ludicrous  as  all  this  may  seem,  every  one 
of  these  details  has  served  as  the  basis  of  charges  under  which 
countless  human  beings  have  perished  in  the  flames.^ 


MaU.  Maleficar  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c.  3. 4, 11, 15 ;  Q.  U.  c.  1.— Prieriat.  do  Strigsniag. 
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One  very  peculiar  power  ascribed  to  witches  was  that  of  ban- 
queting in  the  Sabbat  on  infants  and  cattle,  and  then  restoring 
them  to  life.  AVe  liave  seen  the  belief  in  early  times,  and  among 
races  far  apart,  that  sorceresses  could  gnaw  and  eat  men  inter- 
nally, which  probably  arose  from  painful  gastric  maladies  ascribed 
to  sorcery.  In  the  genesis  of  the  Sabbat  this  took  the  shaiie,  as 
described  by  Bishop  Burchard  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  in  the 
nocturnal  meetings  under  the  guidance  of  llolda  men  would  be 
slain  without  weapons,  their  flesh  cookeil  and  eaten,  and  then  they 
would  be  bi-ought  to  life  again,  with  straw  or  a  piece  of  wood  sub- 
stituted for  their  hearts.  The  Church  was  not  as  yet  ready  to 
accept  these  marvels,  and  Burchard  i>enancea  belief  in  them  with 
fasting  on  bread  and  water  for  seven  Lents.  In  the  next  century 
[John  of  Salisbury  ascribes  to  the  illusion  of  dreams  the  popular 
^u])erstition  that  laniise  tore  children  to  pieces,  devoureil  them, 
and  retunied  them  to  their  cradles)  and  about  1240  Guillaume 
d'Auvergne  s])eaks  of  the  su|>erstition  sjiread  by  old  women  of  the 
** ladies  of  the  night"  or  ''good  women"  who  appear  to  tear  chil- 
dren to  pieces,  or  to  cook  them  on  the  fire.  Of  course  this  formed 
part  of  the  jwrfectetl  stories  of  the  Sabbat.  Tn  some  witch-trials 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1500,  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  children  and 
domestic  animals  carried  to  the  feast  and  devoured,  and  though 
they  remained  alive,  they  were  doomed  to  die  soon  afterwards. 
The  witches  of  the  Canaveso  confessed  that  their  practice  was  to 
select  fat  cattle  from  a  neighboring  farmer,  shiughter  and  cat 
them,  and  then,  collecting  the  bones  and  hides,  resuscitate  them 
with  the  simple  formula  ''"Sorge,  Ranzda.''^  In  one  case  a  farmer 
of  I^vone,  named  Perino  Pasquale,  killed  a  sick  ox  and  skinne^l 
it,  and,  naturally  enough,  himself  died  within  a  week,  as  well  as 
his  dog,  which  la])ped  some  of  the  blood ;  and  the  occurrence,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  subsocjuently  explained  by  a  witch  on  trial, 
who  confessed  that  ^e  ox  was  one  which  ha<l  thus  been  eaten  and 


Lib.  n.  c.  7,  9.  — ririr.  Moliior.  i\c  Python.  Mulierib.  —  Ripoll  TIT.  108. —  Pico 
<lella  MirandolA,  La  Strogn.  pp.  84-S. — Bernardi  Com**n».  de  Strigiis  c.  7. 

It  id  the  iiniver-wl  testimony  nf  the  dcnionologiata  that  vastly  more  women 
than  men  were  thus  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  Devil.  To  explain  this,  Sprenger 
indalgcs  in  a  most  bitter  tirade  against  women,  and  pionsly  thanks  God  for  pre- 
■crring  the  male  aex  from  aucb  wickedness  (Mull.  Malcf.  P.  l  Q.  vli.). 
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resuscitated,  when  the  assembled  witches  resolved  that  whoever 
killed  it,  and  the  first  who  should  eat  of  it,  should  perish.  Such 
feats  as  these,  it  is  true,  gave  the  opponents  of  witchcraft  the  sA- 
vantage  of  arguing  that  they  attributed  to  Satan  the  power  of 
God  in  resuscitating  and  recreating  the  dead,  and  the  demonolo- 
gists^  thus  hard  pushed,  were  obliged  to  admit  that  this  portion  of 
the  Sabbat  was  illusory,  but  they  triumphantly  added  that  this 
only  proved  the  empire  of  Satan  over  his  dupes.* 
V  The  killing  of  unbaptized  children  Avas  one  of  the  special  du- 
ties imposed  by  Satiin  on  his  servants,  which  the  theologians  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  were  thus  damned  for  original  sin, 
and,  therefore,  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  postponed,  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  requisite  before  the  destruction  of  the  world  is 
thus  more  tardily  coinplete<L  At  a  little  town  near  Basle  a  witch 
who  was  burned  confessed  that  while  acting  as  midwife  she 
killed  morci  than  forty  infants  by  thrasting  a  needle  int^j  the  su])e- 
tnov  foutanello.  Another,  of  the  diocese  of  Strassbui'g,  had  thus 
disposed  of  innumerable  children,  when  she  was  detectetl  by  aoci- 
dentally  letting  fall  the  ann  of  a  new-born  child  while  passing  th 
gate  of  a  town  in  which  she  had  been  performing  her  functions* 
Witch  niidwivcs,  when  they  abstained  from  this,  were  in  the  habit 
of  dedicating  to  Satan  the  babes  whom  they  dehvered.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  the  infants  were  thus  in  reality  surrendered  to 
Satan,  but  at  least  they  were  subjected  to  liis  inlluence,  and  likely 
to  grow  up  witches;  This,  and  dedication  by  witch  mothers,  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  girls  oven  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  were 


•  Burcbardi  Dccret  xnc  5, — JoUann.  Saregberieoa. Polycrat.  n.  xvii.— Orimm, 
Teut.  Mythol.  III.  1059.— Ilapp,  Die  liexenprocesse  uml  iUro  Gegncr  aua  Tyrol, 
Innsbruck,  1874,  p.  UO.— P.  Vayra,  Le  Slreghe  nel  Cftuavcae  (Curiosita  »ii  Storia 
Subalpioa,  1874,  pp.  229,  234-.'5).  -Bcrnardi  Comensis  do  Strigiie  c.  8. 

A  development  of  tbis  belief  is  seen  in  tho  foat,  referred  to  in  tlie  prec<H)Uig 
chapter,  of  Zyto,  the  magician  of  the  Emperor  Wencea^.  wbo  Bwaltowed  ■  rtv«l 
conjurer  and  discharged  him  alive  in  a  vci»sol  of  water. 

Yet  concurrently  with  tliis  the  belief  exiBied  in  tho  absolute  catjog  of  chil- 
dren. Peter  of  Berne  told  Nider  that  in  his  district  thirteen  were  thus 
flpatcbcd  10  a  short  time,  and  be  lonrned  from  n  cajitured  witch  that  they 
killvd  in  their  cradles  with  incuutntions,  dug  up  aAer  burial,  and  boiled  io  a  cal- 
dron. The  magic  unguent  was  made  ont  of  the  flesh,  while  the  soup  had  the 
power  of  winning  over  to  tlie  sect  of  Devil-worship pcrs  whoever  partook  of  il, — 
Kidcr  Formicar.  Xiib.  t.  c  iii 
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able  to  bewitch  people  and  to  raise  tempests  of  hail  and  rain.  In 
Swabia  a  case  occurred  of  one  who,  at  the  age  of  eight,  innocently 
revealed  her  jx>wer  to  her  father,  in  consequence  of  which  her 
mother,  who  had  thus  dedicfited  her,  was  burnetl.  The  witch 
midwives  were  so  numerous  that  there  was  scarce  a  hamlet  with- 
out them.*  . 

There  was  apparently  no  limit  to  the  evil  wrought  b}'  Satan  -J 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  had  thus  surrendered 
themselves  to  him.  Sprenger  relates  that  one  of  his  colleagues  on  ' 
a  tour  of  duty  reaclie<l  a  town  almost  depopulated  on  aco^junt  of 
pestilence.  Hearing  a  report  that  a  woman  lately  buried  was 
8wallo>ving  her  winding-sheet,  and  that  the  mortality  would  not 
cease  until  she  had  accomplished  the  deglutition,  ho  caused  the 
grave  to  be  opened  and  the  sheet  was  found  half  swallowed.  The 
mayor  of  the  town  drew  his  sword  and  out  off  the  head  of  the 
corpse  and  threw  it  out  of  the  grave,  when  the  pest  ceased  at  once. 
An  inquisition  was  held  and  the  woman  was  found  to  have  long 
been  a  witch.  Sprenger  might  well  deplore  the  threatened  devas- 
tation of  Christendom  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  authorities 
to  suppress  these  crimes  with  duo  severity.! 

To  understand  the  ci'cthility  which  accepted  these  marvels  as 
'the  most  portentous  and  dreadful  of  realities,  it  must  be  borne  in 
Inind  that  they  were  not  the  wild  inventions  of  the  demonologists, 
but  were  facts  substantiated  by  evidence  irrefragable  accordmg  to 
the  system  of  jurisprudence.  Torture  by  this  time  had  long  been 
nsed  universally  in  criminal  trials  when  necessary ;  no  jurist  con- 
ceived that  the  truth  could  be  elicited  in  doubtful  cases  witSSil^t. 
The  criminal  whom  endless  repetition  of  torment  had  reduced  to 
BtoUd  despair  naturally  sought  to  make  his  confession  square  wiDt 
the  requirements  of  his  judge ;  the  confession  once  made  he  ^mt^ 
doomed,  and  knew  that  retraction,  in  place  of  saving  him,  would 
onl)*^  bring  a  renewal  and  prolongation  of  his  sufferings.  He  there- 
fore adhered  to  his  confessicm,  and  when  it  was  read  to  him  in 
public  at  his  condemnation  he  admitted  its  truth.:|:    In  many  cases, 


•  MaU.  MalcC  P.  u.  Q.  1.  c.  13;  P.  iii.  CJ.  xxxiv. 
+  MaU.  Malef.  P.  i.  Q.  xii.,  xr. 

X  In  England,  wlicro  torture  was  illegal,  the  growth  of  witchcraft  was  much 
slowor.     When  the  crazo  cainc  an  efficient  Bubetitute  for  torturo  was  found  in 
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moreover,  torture  and  prolonged  imprisonment  in  the  foulest  of 
dungeons  doubtless  produced  partial  derangement,  leading  to  be- 
lief that  be  had  committed  the  acts  so  persistently  irapute<l  to 
him.  In  either  case,  desire  to  obtain  the  last  sacrament,  which 
was  essential  to  salvation  and  which  was  only  adm.iniBtered  to 
contrite  and  repentant  sinners,  would  induce  him  to  maintain  to 
the  last  the  truth  of  his  confession.  No  proof  more  unquestJona- 
"ble  than  this  could  be  had  of  any  of  the  events  of  life,  and  belief 
in  the  figments  of  witchcraft  was  therefore  unhesitating.  To 
doubt,  moreover,  if  not  heresy,  was  cause  for  vehement  suspicion. 
IThc  Church  lent  its  overpowering  authority  to  enforce  belief  on  the 
souls  of  men.  The  mahgnant  powers  of  the  witch  were  repeatedly 
set  forth  in  the  bulls  of  successive  |x>pe8  for  the  irapUcit  credence 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  University  of  Cologne,  in  1487,  when  ex- 
pressing its  approval  of  the  Malleus  Malejicarum  of  Sprenger, 
Teamed  every  one  that  to  argue  sigainst  the  reality  of  witchcraft 
^&a  to  incur  the  guilt  of  impeding  the  Inquisition.* 
>y  "What  rendered  the  powers  of  the  witch  ^>eculiarly  dreadful 
fcwas  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  Church  had  no  reme<ly  for  the 
[evils  which  she  so  recklessly  wrought.  It  is  true  that  the  sign,  of 
the  cross,  and  holy  water,  and  blessed  oil,  and  jmlms,  and  candles, 
and  wax  and  salt,  and  the  strict  observance  of  religious  rites  were 
in  some  sense  a  safeguard  and  a  preventive.  A  witch  confessotl 
that  she  had  been  employed  to  kill  a  certain  man,  but  when  she 
invoked  the  devil  for  the  purpose  he  rephcd  that  he  could  not  do 
it.  as  the  intended  victim  kept  himself  protected  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  that  the  utmost  injury  that  could  be  inflicted  on  liim 
was  the  destruction  of  one  eleventh  of  his  harvests;  and  another 
one  stated  that  on  their  nocturnal  rounds  to  destroy  children  they 
were  unable  to  enter  houses  in  which  were  kept  }>alms  and  blessed 
broad  or  crosses  of  palms  or  olive,  or  to  injure  those  who  habitu- 
ally protected  themselves  mth  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  it  was 
acknowledged  that,  when  once  the  spell  had  been  cast,  the  victim 

"pricking"  or  thrusting  long  needles  in  every  part  of  the  victim's  body  in 
search  of  the  insensible  Bpot  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  witch. 

•  RipoU  III.  193.— PegntB  Append  ad  Eymeric.  pp.  83,  84,  85,  99,  lOQ.— Ap- 
probat.  Univ.  Colonicns.  io  Mall,  JIalef. 

For  an  official  selection  of  papal  bulls  oa  the  subject  see  Lib.  Sept.  DecnL 
LIUy.TitxU. 
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could  find  no  relief  on  earth  or  in  heaven — ^human  means  were 
useless,  and  exorcism  and  the  invocation  of  saints  were  jwwerless  . 
except  in  demoniacal  possession.  The  only  cure  was  from  the  / 
devil  through  other  witches.  Curative  sorcery  had  long  been  av^ 
subject  of  debate  in  thoologic  ethics,  but  it  had  been  fonnally 
condemned  as  inadmissible.  It  not  only  was  a  pact,  tacit  or  ex- 
pressed, with  Satan,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  his  leading 
objects  in  urging  his  acolytes  to  injure  their  neighbors  was  to 
force  the  sufferer  in  despair  to  have  recourse  to  sorcery  and  thus 
be  drawn  into  evil  ways.  This  was  illustrated  by  a  case,  cele- 
brateil  among  demonographers,  of  a  German  bishop  who,  in  Rome, 
fell  madly  in  love  with  a  young  girl  and  induced  her  to  accom- 
pany him  homo.  During  the  journey  she  undertook  to  kill  him 
by  sorcery,  that  she  might  make  off  with  the  jewels  with  which  ho 
had  loaded  her,  and  ho  was  nightly  attacked  with  a  burning  pain 
in  his  ohost  which  rcslste^^l  all  the  resources  of  his  j>hysicians.  His 
life  was  despaired  of,  when  recoui-se  was  had  to  au  old  \voiiian 
who  recognized  the  source  of  his  affection  and  told  him  he  could 
only  be  saved  by  the  same  methods,  involving  the  death  of  the 
bewitcher.  His  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  assent  to  this 
without  i>ermission ;  he  applied  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  kindly 
granted  him  a  dispensation,  and  then  he  ordereil  the  old  woman 
to  do  what  she  ])roi)osed.  That  night  ho  was  perfectly  well,  and 
word  was  brought  liim  that  his  young  paramour  was  dying.  lie 
went  to  console  her,  but  she  naturally  received  him  with  maledic- 
tions, and  died  devoting  her  soul  to  Satan.  As  Bodin  admiringly 
remarks,  the  devil  was  cunning  enough  to  make  a  pope,  a  bish- 
op, and  a  witch  all  obey  him,  and  all  become  accomphces  in  a 
homicide.* 

(Thus^a  very  profitable  trade  sprang  up  in  counteracting  witch-  \ 
^raft,and  many  witches  confined  themselves  to  this  bi-anch  of  the  \ 
profeaaion,  although  they  were  as  liable  as  their  adversaries  to    \ 
condenmation  for  compact  with  the  devO,  for  it  was  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  they  could  only  relieve  a  sufferer  by  transferring 


0 


•  Bornarcli  Comens.  de  Strigiis  c.  14. — MaU.  Maleficar.  P.  n.  Q.  i.,  ii. — P. 
Vayrn.  Lc  Strcglic  ncl  Cannvese,  op.  cit,  p.  230. — Artie.  Univere.  Paris.  No.  5. — 
CoDcil.  Lingoncns.  aon.  1403  c.  4. — Pheriat  de  8trigimag.  Lib.  ii.  c.  10. — Bodiiu 
Magor.  DeemoDouiaQ.  p.  288. 
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his  disease  to  some  one  else  or  by  performing  some  equivalent  evil 
act.  Sprenger  tells  us  that  they  were  to  be  found  every  German. 
mile  or  two.  At  lieichshofen  was  one  whose  business  was  so  lai'ge 
that  the  lord  of  the  place  levied  a  toll  of  a  penny  on  every  one 
who  came  to  her  for  relief,  and  used  to  boast  of  the  large  revenue 
which  he  derived  from  this  source.  A  man  named  Hengst,  at 
Eningen,  near  Constance,  hod  more  applicants  than  any  shrine  of 
the  Virgin — even  than  that  at  Aix — and  in  winter,  when  the  high- 
ways wei'o  blocked  T\ith  snow,  those  which  led  to  his  house  were 
trampled  smooth  by  the  crowds  of  his  patients.* 
y  MVhen  once  the  belief  was  fairly  started  in  the  existence  of 
/  beings  possessed  of  the  powers  which  I  have  described,  and  actu- 
ated by  motives  purely  malignant,  it  was  destined  to  inevitable 
.  extension  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  jDersecution.    Every  mis- 

^  fortune  and  every  accident  that  occurred  in  a  hamlet  would  be 
attributed  to  witchcraft,  i  Suspicion  would  gradually  attach  to 
I  some  ill-tempered  crone,  and  she  would  be  seized,  for  inquisitors 
'held  that  a  single  careless  threat,  such  as  **You  will  l>e  sorry 
for  this,"  if  followed  by  a  piece  of  ill-luck,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
arrest  and  trial. f  All  the  neighlx>rs  would  Hock  in  as  accusers — 
this  one  had  lost  a  cow,  that  one's  vintage  had  been  ruined  by 
hail,  another's  garden-patch  had  been  ravaged  by  caterpillars,  one 

I  mother  had  suffered  an  abortion,  another's  milk  had  suddejily 
dried,  another  had  lost  a  promising  child,  two  lovers  had  quar- 
relled, a  man  had  fallen  from  an  apple-tree  and  had  broken  his 
neck — and  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  starvation  or  of  the 
rack  the  unfortunate  woman  would  invent  some  story  to  account 

'    for  each  occurrence,  would  name  her  accomplices  in  each,  ami  tell 

I  whom  slie  had  met  in  the  Sabbats,  which  she  attended  regularly. 
No  one  can  read  the  evidence  adduced  at  a  witch-trial,  or  the  con- 
fessions of  the  accused,  without  seeing  how  every  accident  and 
every  misfortune  and  every  case  of  sicknesa  or  death  which  had 
occurred  in  the  vicinage  for  years  was  thus  explained,  and  liow 
the  circle  of  suspicion  widened  so  that  every  conviction  brought 
new  victims  ;  burnings  multiplied,  and  the  terrified  community  was 
ready  to  believe  that  a  half  or  more  of  its  members  were  slaves  of 
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•  Pricrint.  Lib.  m.  c  8.— MaU.  Malef.  P.  n.  Q,  U. 
t  Bernard.  Comciu.  de  Strigiis  c.  14. 
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Satan^fand  that  it  would  never  be  free  from  their  malignant  vea- 
geanCe  until  they  should  all  be  exterminated.  For  more  than  two , 
centuries  this  crazo  was  jierpetually  breaking  out  in  one  part  of 
Europe  after  another,  carefully  nureetl  and  stimulated  by  ]Y^]>es , 
and  inquisitors  hkc  Innocent  VIII.  and  Leo  X.,  Spronger-und  In* 
Btitoris,  Bernard  of  Como  and  Bishop  Binsfeld,  and  the  amount  of 
human  misery  thence  arising  is  simply  incomputable.  ^ 

Fortunately  on  one  side  there  was  a  limitation  upon  the  other- 
wise illimitable  powers  of  the  ^ritch.  The  contrast  was  so  absurd 
between  the  faculties  attributed  to  her  and  her  utter  inabiUty  to 
protect  herself  against  those  who  tortured  and  burned  her  with 
impunity,  that  some  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  was  reqoi- 
site.  The  demonologists  therefore  invented  the  comforting  theo- 
ry that  through  the  goodness  of  God  the  witch  instantaneously  i 
lost  her  power  as  soon* as  the  hand  of  an  officer  of  justice  was 
laid  upon  her.  But  for  this,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  difficidt 
to  find  men  hardy  enough  to  seize,  imprison,  try,  and  execute 
these  delegates  of  Satan,  whose  slightest  ill-will  was  so  dangerous. 
Judges  and  their  officials  thus  were  encouraged  to  perform  their 
functions  and  were  told  that  they  need  dread  no  reprisals.  It 
was  true  that,  like  all  theories  framed  to  meet  artificial  condi-^ 
tions,  this  one  was  not  always  reconcilable  to  the  facts.  The* 
strange  fortitude  witli  which  the  culprits  occasifinally  ondureil  the 
severest  and  most  jirolonged  tortures,  so  far  from  being  a  proof, 
of  innocence,  was  regarded  as  showing  that  even  in  the  hands  of 
justice  the  devil  was  sometimes  able  to  protect  his  servants  by  en- 
do^mg  them  with  what  was  called  the  gift  of  taciturnity,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inquisitors  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  overcome 
his  wiles.  When  tliis  was  once  admitted  it  was  difficult  to  deny^ 
that  he  could  assist  them  in  other  ways,  and  it  was  recommended 
to  the  officers  charge<l  with  the  arrest  that  when  they  seized  a 
witch  they  should  on  no  account  allow  her  to  enter  her  cliamber, 
lest  she  should  secure  some  charm  that  would  enable  lier  to  en- 
dure the  torture.  Such  charms  might  be  secreted  about  her  per- 
son, or  under  the  skin,  or  even  in  accessible  cavities  of  the  body, 
80  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  shave  the  prisoner  from  head 
to  foot  and  subject  her  to  the  most  indecent  examination.  It  was 
on  record  that  in  Katislion  some  heretics  condemneil  to  be  burned 
remained  unhurt  in  the  flames ;  vainly  wore  they  submerged  in 
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the  river  and  roasted  again.  A  three  days'  fast  was  ordered  for 
the  whole  city,  when  it  was  revealed  that  they  had  charms  con- 
cealed in  a  certain  spot  under  the  skin,  and  after  the  removal  of 
these  there  was  no  further  trouble  in  reducing  them  to  ashes. 
Charms  could  also  be  used  from  a  ilistance.  At  Innsbruck  a 
witch  boasted  that  if  she  had  a  single  thi-ead  of  a  prisoner's  gar- 
ment she  could  cause  him  to  endure  torture  to  the  death  without 
confessing.  Some  inquisitors,  to  break  the  spell  of  taciturnity, 
were  wont  to  try  sacnxl  magic  by  administering  to  the  prisoner, 
on  an  empty  stomach,  after  invoking  the  Trinity,  throe  drinks  of 
holy  water  in  which  blessed  wax  had  been  melted.  In  one  case 
the  most  excruciating  torture,  continued  through  two  whole  daj's, 
ftiiled  to  elicit  confession,  but  the  third  day  chanced  to  be  the 
feast  of  the  Virgin,  and  during  the  celebration  of  the  holy  rites 
the  devil  lost  the  power  with  which  he  had  thus  far  sustained  the 
prisoner,  who  revealed  a  plot  to  make  way  with  the  implacable 
judge,  Peter  of  Berne,  by  means  of  sorcery.  These  were  simple 
devices ;  a  more  elaborate  one  was  to  take  a  strip  of  paper  of  the 
length  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  write  on  it  the  seven  words  ut- 
tered on  the  cross ;  on  a  holy  day,  at  the  hour  of  mass,  this  was 
to  bo  bound  around  the  waist  of  the  witch  with  rehcs,  she  was  to 
bo  made  to  drink  holy  water,  and  be  at  once  placed  on  the  rack. 
"When  all  these  efforts  failed  it  was  a  mooted  question  whether  the 
Church  in  her  extremity  could  have  recourse  to  the  devil  by  call- 
ing in  other  magicians  to  break  the  spell,  and  Prieriaa  succeeds 
by  ingenious  casuistry  in  proving  that  she  could.  One  precaution, 
held  indispensable  by  some  experienced  practitioners,  was  that  the 
witch  on  arrest  was  to  be  placed  immediately  in  a  basket  and 
thus  be  carried  to  prison,  without  allowing  her  feet  to  touch  the 
earth,  for  if  she  were  permitted  to  do  so  she  coiUd  slay  her  cap- 
tors with  liglitning  and  escape.* 

;  There  was  another  comfortable  theory  that  those  who  exer- 
cised public  functions  for  the  suppression  of  witchcraft  were  not 
subject  to  the  influence  of  witches  or  demons.  Sprcnger  tells  us 
that  he  and  bis  colleagues  had  been  many  times  assailed  by  devils  in 
the  shape  of  monkeys,  dogs,  and  goats,  but  by  the  aid  of  God  they 


•  MaU.  JUleficar.  P.  n,  Q.  L ;  P.  ii.  Q.  viii. ;  P.  ui.  Q.  xv. 
c.  9 ;  Lib.  ui.  c.  3.— Nlder  Fonuicar.  Lib.  v.  c.  7. 
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had  alvra^'s  been  able  to  overcome  the  enemy.  Yet  there  were 
exceptions  to  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  unlucky  in- 
quisitor and  podestd  of  Como;  and  the  lenity  of  some  juilges  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  tho  witch  was  sometimes  able  so  to 
affect  their  minds  that  they  were  unable  to  convict.  This  steeled 
the  heart  of  the  conscientious  inquisitor,  who  repressetl  all  senti- 
ments of  compassion  in  the  belief  that  they  were  prompted  by 
Satan.  The  witch  was  specially  able  to  exert  this  power  over  her 
judge  when  she  looked  ujK>n  him  before  he  saw  her,  and  it  was  a 
wise  pi-ecaution  to  make  lier  enter  the  court  backwards,  so  that 
the  judge  had  the  advantage  of  the  first  glance.  IIo  and  his  as- 
sistants were  also  advised  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  a  witch 
touch  them,  especially  on  the  wrist  or  other  joint,  and  to  wear 
around  the  neck  a  bag  containing  salt  exorcised  on  Palm  Sunday, 
with  consecrated  herbs  enclosed  in  blessed  wax,  besides  constantly 
protecting  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  was  doubt- 
less through  neglect  of  these  salutary  precautions  that  at  a  witch- 
burning  in  the  Black  Forest,  as  tho  executioner  was  lifting*  the 
convict  on  the  pile  she  blew  in  his  face,  saying,  "  I  will  reward 
you,"  whereujwn  a  horrible  leprosy  broke  out  which  spread  over 
his  body,  and  in  a  few  da3's  he  was  dead.  Occasionally,  moreover, 
the  famihar  demon  of  the  witch,  in  the  shape  of  a  raven,  would 
accompany  her  to  the  place  of  execution  and  prevent  the  wood 
from  burning  until  he  was  driven  off.* 

To  combat  an  evil  so  widespread  and  all-pervading  required 
the  combined  exertions  of  Church  and  State.  The  secular  and 
episcopal  courts  both  had  undoubted  jurisdiction  over  it ;  the  ac- 
tion of  John  XXIL,  in  1330,  may  have  caused  some  question  as 
to  the  Inquisition,  but  if  so  it  was  settled  in  1374,  when  the  In- 
quisitor of  France  was  proceeding  against  some  sorcerei-s  and  his 
comi>etcnce  was  disputed,  and  Gregory  XI.,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  instructed  him  to  prosecute  them  with  tho  fidl  sever- 
ity of  the  laws.  Commissions  issued  in  1400  and  l-llS  to  Pons 
Feugeyron,  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  enumerate  sorcerers,  conjur- 
ers, and  invokers  of  demons  among  those  whom  he  is  to  suppress. 
As  the  growth  of  witchcraft  became  more  alarming,  Eugenius 
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IV,,  in  1437,  stimulated  the  inquisitors  everywhere  to  greati^ 
activity  against  it,  and  these  instructions  were  repeate<l  in  1445. 
In  1451  Nicholas  V.  even  enlarged  the  powers  of  Ungues  le  Noir, 
Inquisitor  of  France,  by  granting  him  jurisdiction  over  divination, 
pven  when  it  did  not  savor  of  heresy.    There  was  occasional  clash- 

I  ing,  of  course,  between  the  episcopal  officials  and  the  inquisitors. 

I  but  the  rule  seems  to  have  l)een  genendly  observed  that  either 

;  oould  proceed  separately,  while  tlio  Clementine  regulation  should 
be  observed  which  prescribed  their  co-operation  in  the  use  of  tort- 
/ure  and  punitive  imprisonment  and  when  rendering  final  sentence. 
^  The  bishops,  moreover,  assumed  that  their  assent  was  necessary 
to  the  action  of  the  secular  courts.  In  the  case  of  Guiliaume 
Edeline,  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  Evreux  in  1453. 
when  the  sentence  was  read  by  the  episcopal  official  the  bishop 
added  "  "We  retain  our  power  of  pardon,"  but  the  inquisitor  at 
once  entered  a  formal  protest  that  the  prisoner  should  not  be  re- 
leased without  the  consent  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Yet  in  France  at  this  period  the  royal  jurisdiction,  as  embodied 

/  in  the  Parlemcnt,  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  suo- 
cessftdly  exerting  its  superiority  over  both  bishops  and  inquisitors. 
A  curious  case  occurring  in  14G0  illustrates  both  this  and  the 
sui^erstitions  current  at  the  time,  A  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Sois- 
Bons  named  Yves  Favins  brought  a  suit  for  tithes  against  a  hus- 
bandman named  Jean  Rogier,  who  held  of  the  Hospitallers.  T 
like  the  Templars,  were  exempt  from  tithes;  Favins  lost  his 
was  condemned  in  the  ex]x;nses,  which  were  heavy,  and  was  eager 
for  revenge.  A  poor  woman  of  the  village  who  had  come  from 
MervUlo  in  Ilainault,  had  quarrelled  with  the  wife  of  Rogier  over 
the  price  of  some  spinning,  and  to  her  Yves  had  recourse.  She 
gave  him  a  great  toad  which  she  kept  in  a  pot,  and  told  liiin  In 
baptize  it  and  feed  it  on  a  consecrated  wafer,  which  he  did,  giving 
it  the  name  of  John.  The  woman  then  killed  it  and  made  of  it  a 
**  sorceron^'*  which  her  daughter  took  to  Rogier's  house  under  pre- 
tence of  demanding  the  money  in  dispute,  and  cast  it  under  the 
table  at  which  Kogier,  his  wife,  and  his  son  were  dining.    They 


•Rnynald.  iinn.  1374,No.  13:  anu.  1437.  No.27.— Ripotl  IT.  5flft-7  ;  III.  193. 
301 .— Prieriat.  Lib.  nr.  c.  t.— Mall.  Malcficnr.  P.  ii.  Q.  i.  c.  Ifl ;  P.  iil  Q.  i.— AnoD. 
Carthns.  dc  Relig.  Orig.  c  xxvi:  (Martcne  Ampl.  CoU.  VT.  50). 
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all  died  mthin  three  days;  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  the  two 
women  were  arrested  and  confessed.  The  mother  was  burned, 
but  the  daughter  obtained  a  respite  on  the  plea  of  pregnancy,  es- 
caped from  jail  and  flcil  to  llainault,  but  was  brought  back  and 
was  carried  on  appeal  to  Paris.  Yves  was  rioh  and  well-con- 
nected. He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Bishop 
of  Paris,  but  he  obtained  cotmsel  and  appealed  to  the  Parlemont ; 
the  Parlement  allowed  the  appeal,  tried  him,  and  acquitted  him.* 

All  secular  tribunals  were  not  as  enlightene<l  as  the  Parlement 
of  Pans,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  sometimes  an  effort 
to  administer  even-handeil  justice.  About  this  time  acase  occuri-ed 
at  Constance  in  which  an  accuser  formally  inscrilMMl  himself  against 
a  jwasant  whom  he  had  met  rifling  on  a  wolf,  and  had  immediately 
become  crippled.  Pie  applied  to  the  peasant,  who  cured  him,  but  ob- 
serving that  the  wizard  bewitched  others,  he  feit  it  his  duty  to  prose- 
cute him.  The  oaso  was  exhaustively  argued  before  tlie  magistrates, 
for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence,  by  two  eloquent  advocates,  Con- 
rad Schatz  and  Ulric  Blaser,  Torture  was  not  use^l,  but  the  aooused 
was  condemned  and  burned  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses.f      ^ 

In  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  offenders  had  not  the  same 
chance.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how  skilfully  the 
inquisitorial  process  was  framed  to  secure  conviction,  and  when, 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  comparative  inactivity,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  aroused  to  renewed  exertion  in  combating  the  legions  of 
Satan,  it  sharpened  its  rusted  weapons  to  a  yet  keener  edge.  The 
old  hesitation  about  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  acquittal  was  no 
longer  entertained,  for  though  tlie  aocusetl  might  be  dismissed 
with  a  verdict  of  not  proven,  the  inquisitor  was  formally  instruct- 
ed never  to  declare  him  innocent.  Yet  few  there  were  upon  whom 
even  this  doubtful  clemency  was  exercised,  for  all  the  resources  of 
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♦  Mfemoirea  de  Jacques  da  Clercq,  Liv,  rv.  cb.  sxiU* 

The  constant  recurrence  of  tbo  toad  in  all  the  opomtions  of  witchcra|l  opona 
a  suggestive  queslion  in  zoological  mythology.  Space  will  not  admit  its  discus- 
ftion  here,  bat  I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  superetitions  con- 
nected with  the  animalf  tbat  in  Muzdcism  the  toad  waa  one  of  tbo  special  crea- 
tions of  Ahrimnn,  and  was  devoted  to  hia  service.  It  was  a  toad  which  ho  set  to 
destroying  the  Qokard,  or  Tree  of  all  plants,  and  which  will  always  be  endeavor- 
ing to  do  ao  until  the  resurrection  (Buodchcab,  ch.  xviil.). 

+  Ulric.  Srolitoris  do  Python.  Mulierib.  c.  iv. 
III.— 33 
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fraud  aud  force,  of  guile  and  torment,  were  exhausted  to  secure 
conviction  ^vith  even  less  reserve  than  of  old.    Engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal combat  with  Satan,  the  inquisitor  was  convinced  in  advance 
of  the  guilt  of  those  brought  before  him  as  defamed  tor  sorcery, 
and  the  ancient  expedients  were  refined  upon  and  improved. 
Formerly  endurance  of  torture  might  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
^of  innocence,  now  it  was  only  an  additional  proof  of  guilt,  for  it 
showed  that  Satan  was  endeavoring  to  save  his  servitor,  and  the 
duty  to  defeat  him  was  plain,  even  though,  as  Sprenger  tells  us 
was  frequently  the  case,  tJie  witch  would  allow  herself  to  be  torn 
in  j>ieces  before  she  would  confess.     Though,  as  formerly,  torture 
could  not  be  repeated,  it  could  be  "continued"  indefinitely,  with 
prolonged  periods  of  intervening  imprisonment  in  dimgeons  of 
which  the  scpalor  was  purposely  heightened  to  exhaust  the  men- 
,-_^.      r^  tal  and  physical  forces  of  the  victim.    It  is  true  that  confession 
\  ■  1     was  not  absolutely  requisite,  for  when  the  evidence  was  snlUcient 
^  \    the  accused  could  be  convicted  without  it,  but  it  was  held  that 
^■^  \    common  justice  required  that  the  criminal  should  avow  his  guilt, 
\  and  therefore  the  nse  of  torture  was  universal  when  confession 
I  could  not  be  otherwise  secured.    Yet  in  view  of  the  satanio  gift 
J  of  taciturnity  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  recourse  to  it,  and  there- 
fore promises  of  pa|9don,  not  indefijiitely  veiled  under  a  juggle  of 
words  as  of  oldyferfit  positive  and  specifying  a  moderate  |Kmanoe 
or  exile,  were;ro  be  freely  made.    If  the  fraud  was  successful,  the 
inquisitor  ciarald  let  the  sentence  be  pronounced  by  some  one  else, 
or  allow  a  decent  interval  to  elapse  l>efore  liimself  sending  his 
deludeil  victim  to  the  stake.    All  the  other  devices  to  entrap  or 

seduce  the  prisoner  to  confession  which  wo  have  seen  emplorpti 

by  the  older  inquisitors  were  also  still  recommended,    Onr 
wid  infallible  sign  was  the  inability  of  the  witch  to  shed  tcai^j 
during  torture  and  before  the  judges,  though  she  could  do  flvH 
freely  elsewhere.    In  such  a  case  the  inquisitor  was  instructed  to 
adjure  her  to  weep  by  tlie  loving  tears  shed  for  the  world  by  Christ 
on  the  cross,  but  the  more  she  was  adjured,  we  are  told,  the  drier 
she  would  become.    Still,  with  the  usual  logic  of  the  demonologist, 
if  she  did  weep  it  was  a  device  of  the  devil  and  was  not  to  be  reck- 
oned in  her  favor.* 

•  PrierUt.  Lib.  in.  o.  3.— MaU.  Malefic&r.  P.  n.  Q.  vii.,  xvi, ;  P,  m.  Q.  xiiL,  xiv. 
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The  most  significant  change,  however,  between  the  old  proced- 
ure and  the  new  regarded  the  doath-pcnalty.  We  have  seen  that  / 
witii  the  heretic  the  object  was  hehl  to  be  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
and,  except  in  case  of  relapse,  ho  could  always  purchase  Hfe  b}''  re- 
cantation,  at  the  expense  of  lifelong  imprisonment,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  in  time  submission  might  win  him  release.  At  what 
periotl  the  rule  changed  with  respect  to  vetches  is  uncertain. 
Wlion  convicted  by  the  secular  courts  they  were  invariably  burned, 
and  the  Inquisition  came  to  a^lopt  the  same  practice.  In  1445  the 
Councd  of  Ronon  still  treats  them  with  singular  mildness.  Invok- 
ers  of  demons  were  to  be  jiubliciy  preached  with  mitres  on  their 
beatls,  when,  if  they  abjured,  the  bishop  was  empowered  to  release 
them  aftur  ]>orforniance  of  appropriate  ponanoe ;  after  this,  if  they 
relapsed,  clerks  were  to  be  peq>etuall3''  imprisoned,  and  laymen 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm.  while  for  minor  superstitions  and 
incantations  a  month's  prison  and  fasting  were  sufficient,  with 
heavier  j)cnanco  for  rolapso.  In  144S  the  Council  of  Lisienx  con- 
tented itself  with  ordering  priests  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals  to 
denounce  as  excommunicate  all  usurers,  sorcerers,  and  diviners. 
In  1453  Guillaume  Edeline  oscaj>ed  with  abjuration  and  prison. 
In  1458  Jaqnerius  laboriously  argues  that  the  witch  is  not  to  be 
treated  like  other  heretics,  to  be  spared  if  she  recants,  showing  that 
the  change  was  still  a  novelty,  requiring  justification.  In  1484 
Sprenger  says  positively  that  while  the  recanting  heretic  is  to  be 
imprisoned,  the  sorcerer,  even  if  penitent,  is  to  be  put  to  death,  in- 
<licating  that  by  this  time  there  was  no  longer  any  question  on  the 
subject.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  pretence  of  shifting  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  this  upon  tlie  secular  authorities,  for  Sprenger  adds  that 
the  most  the  ecclesiastical  judge  can  do  is  to  absolve  the  |)enitent 
and  converted  witch  from  the  ipso  facto  excommunication  under 
which  she  lies  and  let  her  go,  to  be  apprehended  by  the  lay  coiu'ts 
and  be  burned  for  the  evil  which  she  has  wrought.  Silvester  Pri- 
erijia  8ho\v8  us  how  transparent  was  this  juggle,  when  he  instructs 
the  inquisitor  that  if  the  ^vitch  confesses  and  is  penitent  she  is  to 
be  received  to  mercy  and  not  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm :  she 
is  to  abjure,  is  absolved  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  black  dress ;  the  dress  is  put  on  her  and  she  is  led  to  the  church- 
door — but  not  to  prison.  The  Inquisition  takes  no  further  con- 
cern about  her ;  if  the  secular  court  is  content,  well  and  gootl — if 
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not,  it  does  as  it  pleases.  What  the  inquisitors  would  have  said  if 
it  pleased  the  secular  authorities  to  let  the  witch  go  free  may  be 
judged  by  the  maledictions  of  Sprenger  on  the  incredulous  laity 
who  tlisbelieved  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and  through  whose 
supineness  the  secular  arm  had  allowed  the  cursed  sect  to  so  in- 
crease that  its  extirpation  appeared  imi>ossible.*  Still  more  in- 
structive, as  we  shaU  see  hereafter,  Avas  the  indignation  of  Loo  X. 
when  the  Signory  of  Venice  refused  to  bum  the  witches  of  Bres- 
cia condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 

Equally  frivolous  was  the  pretence  that  the  punishment  of 
burning  was  merely  for  the  injuries  wrought  by  the  witch,  for  we 
shall  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  Vaudois  of  Arras  the  convicts 
were  burneil  as  a  matter  of  course,  although  attendance  upon  the 
Sabbat  was  the  only  crime  with  which  most  of  the  sufferers  were 
charge<l,  and  that  they  were  dehvered  for  the  purpose  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical x:ourt  to  the  magistrates,  and  even  bumeil  without  such 
formahty.  Besides,  Sprenger  tells  us  that  in  the  case  of  promi- 
nent and  influential  witches  the  death-penalty  was  frequently  com- 
muted to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water,  as  a  reward 
for  betraying  their  accomplices,  which  shows  that  the  £at&o£tlie 
accused  in  reality  rested  with  the  inquisitor.  Still,  there  appears 
to  have  been,  in  at  least  one  case,  a  simulacrum  of  judgment  by 
the  secular  court  which  I  have  rarely  met  where  heretics  were  con- 
cerned. November  5,  147-i:,  at  Levone,  in  Piedmont,  Franoesca 
Viloni  and  Antonia  d'  Alberto  were  condemned  by  the  acting 
inquisitor  Francesco  Chiabaudi.  The  sentence  orders  their  de- 
livery to  the  secular  arm  with  a  protest  that  no  corporal  punish- 
ment wtis  thereby  indicated,  directly  or  indircctlj',  although  the 
goods  of  the  convicts  were  declared  confiscated-  The  same  day 
the  assistant  inquisitor,  Fra  Lorenzo  Butini,  delivered  them  to  the 
iwdesta,  Bartolomeo  Pasquale,  >vith  the  protest,  to  protect  himself 
from  "  irregularity,"  that  he  did  not  intend  to  indicate  for  them 
any  corporal  punishment  or  to  consent  to  it.  The  podesta  allowed 
two  days  to  elapse  and  then  held,  November  7,  a  solemn  court  to 


'  ConciL  Rotomogens.  ann.  1445  c.  G  (Bcssin  Coocil.  Rotomageas.  L  184).— 
C.  Lexoviens.  auu.  1448  c.  9  (Ibid.  II.  482).— Nic.  Jaquerii  FlBgellum  Bkc^ 
Fascinar.  c,  27.— Mali  Malef.  P.  i.  Q.  xiv.;  P.  u,  Q.  i.  c.  3,  10.— Prieriat  de 
Strigimag.  Lib.  ui.  c.  3. 
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whicli  the  population  was  summoned  by  blast  of  trumpet.  The 
convicts  were  brought  before  him,  when  his  consuUore^  or  legal 
adviser,  Lorenzo  di  Front,  addressed  him  to  the  effect  that  the 
women  hiul  been  condeTuncd  by  the  Inquisition  for  witchcraft, 
heresy,  and  apostasy,  and  that,  accoitling  to  the  laws,  he  must  sen- 
tence them  to  the  legal  punishment  of  burning  alive,  which  he 
incontinently  did.  It  evidently  was  the  merest  formality,  ami 
possibly,  as  the  death  of  two  of  the  podestd's  childi'en  had  been 
attributed  to  one  of  the  witches,  ho  may  have  \vi8hed  to  magnify 
his  share  in  the  retribution.* 

As  of  old,  practically  the  sole  defence  of  the  accused  lay  in  dis- 
abling the  witnesses  for  enmity,  and  judges  were  reminded  that  the 
enmity  must  be  of  the  most  violent  nature,  for,  with  the  wonted 
happy  facility  of  assuming  guilt  in  advance,  they  were  told  that 
there  waa  almost  always  some  enmity  involved,  since  witches  were 
odious  to  evcrybo<ly.  At  the  same  time  all  the  old  methods  of 
reducing  this  slender  chance  to  a  minitnum  were  followe<l,  supple- 
mented with  such  as  additional  exj>erience  had  suggested.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  were  generally  suppressed,  but  if  the}-  were 
communicated  they  were  so  airanged  as  to  mislead,  and  in  advance 
effort  was  made  to  debar  the  iiccused  from  disabling  the  most 
damaging  ones  by  enticing  her  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  them  or 
to  dechire  them  to  be  her  friends.  If  she  insisted  on  seeing  the 
evidence,  it  might  be  given  to  her  after  interjiolating  iu  it  ex- 
traneous matters  and  accusations  to  lea<i  her  astray .f  — 

Appeals  were  always  to  be  refused  if  possible.  Outside  of 
France  the  only  one  that  could  be  made  was  to  Eome  for  refusing 
counsel,  for  improper  torture,  and  other  unjust  proceeding ;  and 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inquisitor  could  either  refuse  "a]X)stoli'l. 
or  grant  either  reverential  or  negative  ones.  If  conscious  of  in- 
justice and  aware  that  an  ap|)eal  was  coming,  he  could  elude  it  by 
appointing  some  one  to  sit  in  his  place.  The  danger  of  appeals 
was  small,  however,  for  if  the  accused  insisted  on  having  counsel 
she  was  not  allowed  to  select  him.  The  inquisitor  api>ointetl  him; 
he  was  bound  not  to  assume  the  defence  if  he  know  it  to  be  un- 


V 


•  Mall  Maleficar.  P.  n.  Q.  xlv.— P.  Vayrn,  Le  Streghe  nel  Cannvese,  op.  cit 
pp.  218-21.233. 

t  Prieriat.  Lib.  in.  c.  3.— Mall.  Halcflcar.  P.  in.  Q.  xii. 
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juBt;  lie  was  not  allowed  to  know  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and 
his  functions  were  restricted  to  advising  liis  client  either  to  con- 
fess or  to  disable  the  witnesses.  If  ho  made  dilBcuIties  ami  delays 
jand  interjected  appeals  he  was  subject  ta  excopuDua iaation  aa  a 
\  fautor  of  heresy,  and  was  worse  than  the  witches  themselves — of 
I  all  of  which  he  was  to  be  duly  warned  when  accepting  the  case.* 
t^  The  consequences  of  neglecting  these  salutary  precautions  are 
seen  in  two  trials  in  1474,  at  Kivara  in  Piedmont.  A  number  of 
witches  had  been  burned,  and  as  usual  they  had  implicated  others. 
The  matter  had  i>cen  conducted  by  Francesco  Chiabaudi,  a  canon 
regular,  commissioned  by  both  the  Bishop  of  Turin  and  Michele 
de'  Valenti,  the  Inquisitor  of  Lorabardy.  Inexperienced  and  un- 
skilled, he  had  appointed  Tomraaso  Balardi,  parish  priest  of  Rirara, 
to  make  the  preUininary  inforraations  in  five  fresh  accusations. 
The  evidence,  as  usual,  was  overwhelming;  Ealardi  arrested 
the  culprits  and  gave  them  ten  days  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  tortured.  At  tlie  same  time,  with  incredible  igno- 
rance of  his  duties,  he  allowed  them  to  select  defenders,  when  they 
chose  their  husbands  or  brothers  or  sons.  In  the  case  of  three, 
these  defenders  did  nothing  and  the  trials  were  conducted  as  usual, 
though  the  fragmentary  documents  remaining  do  not  acquaint  us 
with  the  result.  The  other  two,  Guglielmina  Fcrreri  and  Mar- 
gherita  Cortina,  were  more  fortunate.  They  seem  to  have  been 
rich  peasants,  and  their  families  retained  three  able  lawyers  for 
their  defence.  When  these  were  once  admitted  before  the  tri- 
bunal the  prosecution  went  to  pieces.  Chiabaudi,  unacquainted 
with  the  privileges  of  the  inquisitorial  process,  w^as  wlioUy  unable 
to  control  them.  He  allowed  them  to  enter  protests  against  the 
initial  informations  for  irregularity,  and  even  permitted  them, 
against  all  prece<ient,  to  introduce  ^\^tnesses  for  the  defence. 
They  had  the  audacity  to  summon  Balardi  himself,  and  made  him 
testify  that  the  accused  were  regular  in  all  religious  observances; 
after  which  they  poured  in  evidence  that  the  so-called  wilch^ 
were  eminently  pious  and  charitable  women,  and  that  the  rumors 
against  them  had  only  arisen  a  couple  of  years  before,  on  the 
burning  of  three  sisters  who  were  said  to  have  named  them  in 
their  confessions.     Chiabaudi  sought  refuge  in  appointing  An- 
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tonio  Valo,  a  local  legal  luminary,  as  procurator-fiscal,  or  prose- 
cutor^ an  official  unknown  to  the  Inquisition  of  the  period,  whom 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  speedily  drove  out  of  court.  With 
each  hearing  they  grew  more  aggressive.  They  boldly  quoted 
the  Digest  and  the  roles  of  law  and  justice  as  though  such  things 
had  not  been  expressly  prohibited  in  inquisitorial  trials.  Fi- 
nally they  told  Cliiabaudi  that  he  was  himself  suspect ;  that  as 
a  canon  he  had  no  right  to  leave  his  convent  for  such  business, 
and  that  all  his  acts  were  null.  The  whole  prosecution,  they  said, 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  extort  money  and  to  divide  the  plunder 
of  the  accused,  and  they  appealed  to  the  episcopal  vicar  of  Turin, 
with  a  threat,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  liimself.  Chiabaudi  yielded  to  the  storm  which  ho  had 
imprudently  allowed  to  gather  strength,  and  in  February,  1375,  he 
permitted  the  transfer  of  the  case  to  the  episcojxil  court  of  Tmn. 
"Whether  the  unfortunate  women  fared  better  there  will,  doubt- 
less, never  be  known,  but  the  case  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  pre- 
cautions adopted  by  the  regular  inquisitors  of  selecting  counsel 
themselves  and  threatening  them  mth  excommunication  if  they 
defended  their  clients.  It  is  interesting,  moreover,  as  probably  the 
only  inquisitorial  trial  on  record,  save  that  of  Gilles  de  Eais,  in 
which  the  forbidden  litis  contestaiio  was  carried  out.* 

A  much  more  t}'pical  and  illustrativo  case,  of  which  wo  Imp- 
pen  to  have  the  details,  is  that  of  the  **  Yaudois,''t  or  witches  of 
Arras,  showing  how  witchcraft  panics  were  developed  and  what 
could  be  accomphshed  by  inquisitorial  methods,  even  under  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  In  1459,  while  a 
general  chapter  of  the  Dominican  Order  was  in  session  at  Langres, 
>there  chanced  to  be  burned  there  as  a  witch  a  hermit  named 
Robinct  de  Yaulx.  He  was  forced  to  name  all  whom  ho  had  seen 
in  the  Sabbat,  and  among  them  ^ras  a  young yetriTne  defolle  vi^i  of 
Douai,  named  Deniselle,  and  a  resident  of  Arras,  advanced  in  years, 
named  Jean  la  Vitte — a  painter  and  jJoet,  who  had  >vritten  many 


•  P.  Vayra,  La  Streglio  iicl  Canftveec,  op.  oit.  pp.  658-715. 

t  It  will  Ijc  rcmemUeretl  (Vol.  II.  p.  158)  that  by  this  time  iu  France,  Vaudoia 
ftnd  Vaudoiaio  had  become  the  deeignatioa  of  all  deviations  from  faith,  and  was 
especially  applied  to  sorcery.  Hence  la  derived  the  word  Voodooiam,  descriptive 
of  the  negro  sorcery  of  the  French  colooics,  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
through  Louisiana. 
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beautiftil  ballads  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  who  was  a  general 
favorite^  though,  as  he  was  popularly  known  as  the  Abb6-de-peu- 
de-sens,  he  was  probably  not  a  very  sedate  character.*  Pierre  le 
Brousart,  the  Inquisitor  of  Arras,  was  present  at  the  chapter, 
and  on  his  return  he  lost  no  time  in  looking  after  the  accused. 
Donisello  was  soon  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  episcopal  prison ; 
Jean,  Bishop  of  Arras,  whom  wo  have  seen  promoted  to  the  cardi- 
nalate  for  his  services  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  was  then  in  Rome ;  his  suffragan  was  a  Dominican, 
Jean,  titular  Bishop  of  Beirut,  formerly  a  papal  penitentiary,  and 
his  vicars  were  Pierre  du  Hamel,  Jean  Thibault,  Jean  Pochon,  and 
Mathieu  du  Uamel.  These  took  up  the  matter  warmly  and  were 
earnestly  supported  by  Jacques  du  Boys,  a  doctor  of  laws  and 
dean  of  the  chapter,  who  thrust  himself  into  the  affair  and  pushed 
it  with  relentless  vigor.  After  repeated  torture,  Deniselle  con- 
fessed to  have  attended  the  Sabbat  and  named  various  persons 
seen  there,  among  them  Jean  la  Vitte.  He  had  already  been  com- 
promised by  Robinet,  and  had  gone  into  hiding,  but  the  inquisitor 
hunted  him  up  at  Abbeville,  arrested  him,  and  brought  him  to 
Arras,  ^\■hen  he  was  no  sooner  in  prison  than  in  desiJair  ho  tried 
to  cut  out  his  tongue  with  a  pocket-knife,  so  as  to  prevent  himself 
from  confessing.  He  tUd  not  succeed,  but  though  he  was  long 
unable  to  spcuk,  this  did  not  save  him  from  torture,  for  he  could 
use  the  pen  and  was  obliged  to  write  out  his  confession.  Forced 
to  name  all  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  Sabbat,  he  implicated  a  large 
number,  including  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  common  folk.  Six 
more  an-ests  were  made  among  the  latter,  including  several  women 
of  the  town ;  the  affair  threatened  to  spread  farther  than  had  at 
first  been  expected ;  the  vicars  grew  timid  and  concluded  to  dis- 


*  There  was  some  debate  whether  the  evidence  of  a  witch  as  to  those  whom 
she  had  ecea  in  the  8abbat  wns  to  bo  received,  but  it  was  settled  in  favor  of  the' 
ikith  by  the  unanswerable  argument  tUnt  otherwise  the  principal  means  of  de- 
tecting witcboa  would  l>c  lost.  If  the  accused  alleged  that  the  devil  bad  caused 
an  a[)parition  resembling  him  to  be  present,  he  was  to  be  required  to  prove  the 
fact,  which  was  not  easy  (Jaquerii  Flagell.  Hajret  Fascinar.  c.  20). — Bernardo 
di  Como  (dc  Striglis.  c.  13,  14)  says  that  the  mere  accusation  of  being  seen  in 
the  Sabbat  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  arrest,  as  the  individual  may  be  personated 
by  a  demon,  but  it  has  to  be  reinforced  by  "conjectures  and  presomptionSf" 
which,  of  course,  were  never  lacking., 
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charge  all  the  prisoners.  Then  Jacques  du  Boys  and  the  Bishop 
of  Beirut  constituted  themselves  formal  complainants  ;  the  latter, 
moreover,  went  to  Pdronne  and  brought  to  Arras  the  Corate 
d'Estampes,  Captain-general  of  Picardy  for  Philippe  le  Bon  of 
Burgundy,  who  ordered  the  vicars  to  do  their  duty  under  threats 
of  prosecuting  them. 

Four  women  of  the  last  batch  of  prisoners  confessed  under 
torture  and  implicated  a  large  number  of  others.  The  vicars, 
uncertain  as  to  their  duty,  sent  the  confessions  to  two  notable 
clerks,  Qilles  Carlier,  dean,  and  Gregoire  Nicolai,  official,  of  Cam- 
brai,  who  replied  that  if  the  accused  were  not  relapsed  and  if  they 
would  recant  they  were  not  to  be  put  to  death»  provided  they  had 
not  committed  murder  and  abused  the  Eucharist.  Here  we  recog- 
nize a  transition  period  between  the  old  practice  with  heretics  and 
the  new  with  sorcerers,  but  du  Boys  and  the  Bishop  of  Beirut 
were  fully  imbued  with  the  new  notions,  and  insisted  that  all 
should  be  burned.  They  declared  that  whoever  disputotl  this  waa 
himself  a  sorcerer,  that  any  one  who  should  presume  to  aid  or 
counsel  the  prisoners  should  share  their  fate.  The  welfare  of 
Christendom  was  concerned,  a  full  third  of  nominal  Christians 
were  secretly  sorcerers,  including  many  bishops,  cardinals,  and 
grand  masters,  and  that  if  they  could  assemble  imder  a  leader  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  destruction  which  the}''  could 
inliict  on  religion  and  society.  Possibly  one  of  these  worthies 
may  be  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  tract  upon  the  subject, 
a  copy  of  which,  formerly  belonging  to  Philippe  le  Bon,  is  now  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels.  The  anonymous  writer,  who  do- 
scribes  himself  as  a  priest,  speaks  of  '''  Yauderie  "  as  something 
new  and  unheard  of,  more  execrable  than  all  the  detestable  errors 
of  paganism  sinco  the  beginning  of  the  world.  He  calls  on  the 
prelates  to  arise  and  purge  Christendom  of  these  abominable  sec- 
taries, and  to  excite  the  people  by  denouncing  their  most  dam- 
nable crimes,  but  his  most  burning  eloquence  is  addi'cssed  to  the 
princes.  Not  without  significance  is  the  sword  borne  before  them, 
for  it  is  to  remind  them  that  they  are  ministers  and  officers  of 
God,  whose  duty  it  is  to  order  unsparing  vengeance  on  these 
criminals.  If  tlie  sectaries  are  allowed  to  multiply  the  most  fear- 
ful results  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  Iving  of  Darkness  is  already 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect.    Wars  and  enmities  will  come ;  strife 
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and  sedition  ^ill  rage  in  the  iields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  king- 
doms. In  mutual  slaughter  men  will  fall  dead  in  heaps,  Chii- 
*dren  will  rise  against  their  elders  and  the  yilleins  will  assail  the 
nobles.  It  was  not  only  religion,  but  the  whole  social  order, 
which  was  threatened  by  a  few  strumpets  and  the  Abb6-de-peu- 
de-sena.* 

Like  the  agent  of  Conrad  Tors  in  the  days  of  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, the  Bishop  of  Beirut  boasted  that  he  could  recognize  a  Vau- 
dois  or  sorcerer  at  sight.  In  conjunction  with  du  Bo3'8  he  pro- 
cured another  arrest,  and  induced  the  Comto  d'Estampes  to 
order  the  vicars  to  hasten  their  proceedings.  Under  this  pressure, 
an  assembly  of  all  the  principal  ecclesiastics  of  Arras,  with  some 
jurists,  was  held  on  May  9,  l^GO,  to  consider  the  evidence.  The 
deliberation  was  short,  and  the  accused  were  condemned.  The 
next  day,  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  the  episcopal  palace^  and  in 
presence  of  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  from  twelve  leagues 
around,  the  convicts  were  brought  forward,  together  with  the  body 
of  one  of  them,  Jean  le  Febvre,  who  had  been  found  hanging  in 
his  cell.  Mitres  were  placetl  on  their  heads,  with  pictures  repre- 
senting them  as  worshipping  the  doviL  The  inquisitor  preached 
the  sermon,  and  read  the  description  of  the  Sabbat  and  of  their 
visits  to  it,  and  then  asked  tliem  individually  if  it  was  true,  to 
which  they  all  assented.  Then  he  read  the  sentence  abandoning 
them  to  the  secular  arm,  their  property  to  be  confiscated,  the  real 
estate  to  the  seigneur  and  the  movables  to  the  bishop,  and  they 
were  delivered  to  their  several  jurisdictions,  DcniaeUe  being  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  of  Douai  who  wore  present  to  receive  her, 
and  the  rest  to  those  of  Arras.  At  once  they  began  with  shrieks 
to  assert  that  they  had  been  cruelly  deceivetl — that  they  had  been 
promised  that  if  they  would  confess  they  would  bo  discharged 
with  a  pilgiuuiago  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  and  had  been  threat- 
ened with  burning  for  persistence  in  denial.  AVith  one  voice  they 
declared  that  they  had  never  been  to  the  "  Vauderie,"  that  their 
confessions  had  been  extorted  under  stress  of  tortm-e  and  falise 
promises  and  blandishments,  and  until  tliey  were  silenced  by  the 
flames  thoy  begged  the  people  to  pray  for  them,  and  their  friends 
to  have  masses  sung  in  their  behalf.    The  last  words  heard  from 
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the  Abb^e-pea-de-sens,  were  **  Jesns  autem  irandiens  per  tmdir 
UTTi  iliorum,^^  Gilles  Flameng,  an  mlvocate  who  hud  been  active 
in  the  whole  proceeding,  waa  the  especial  object  of  their  re- 
proaches; they  reviled  him  as  a  traitor  who  had  been  ])articu- 
larly  earnest  in  the  false  proiuises  which  had  lured  them  to  de- 
struction. 

Ap|)etite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on.  This  execution  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  arrest,  on  the  requisition  of  the  inquisitor,  of 
thirteen  persons,  including  six  public  women,  who  had  been  impli- 
cated by  the  confessions.  The  managers  of  the  business,  however, 
seemed  to  tire  of  the  pursuit  of  such  worthless  game,  and  grew  bold 
enough  to  strike  higher.  On  June  22  Arras  was  startled  by  the 
arrest  of  Jean  Tacquet,  an  eschevin  and  one  of  the  richest  citizens ; 
on  the  next  day  by  that  of  PieiTo  dea  Garietdx,  equally  wealthy 
and  esteemed  the  best  accountant  in  Artois ;  and  on  the  next  by 
that  of  the  Chevalier  Payen  do  Beauffort,  a  septuagenary  and 
the  head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  richest  houses  m  the 
province,  who  had  manifested  his  piety  by  founding  three  convents. 
He  hod  been  warned  that  liis  name  was  on  the  Ust  of  accused,  but 
hail  declared  that  if  he  v  ore  a  thousand  leagues  away  he  would 
return  to  moot  the  charge,  and  in  fiict  he  had  come  to  the  city 
for  the  pur{X)se.  In  bis  hotel  of  la  Chevrette  his  children  and 
friends  had  entreated  him  to  depart  if  he  felt  himself  guilty,  when 
ivith  the  most  solemn  oaths  he  asserted  his  innocence.  His  arrest 
had  not  been  ventured  upon  without  the  consent  of  Philippe  le 
Bon,  secured  by  Philippe  de  Saveuso;  the  Comte  d'Estami>es  had 
come  to  Arras  to  insure  it,  and  refused  to  see  liim  when  ho  begged 
an  interview.  This  was  followed,  July  7,  by  an  aiUo  d<'/e  of  seven 
of  those  arrested  on  May  9 ;  five  of  these  were  bm-ned,  and,  like 
their  predecessors,  asserted  that  their  confessions  had  been  ^\Tung 
from  them  by  torture,  and  died  begging  tlie  prayers  of  all  good 
Christians,  Two  were-  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  definite 
terms,  the  reason  alleged  being  that  they  had  not  revoked  after 
their  first  confession — a  highly  irregular  proceeding  of  which  the 
object  was  to  facilitate  further  convictions. 

The  affair  was  now  beginning  to  attract  general  attention  and 
animadversion.  Philippe  le  Bon  was  disturbeil,  for  he  heard  that 
at  Paris  and  elsewhere  it  was  rei)orted  that  he  was  seizing  the 
rich  men  of  his  dominions  to  confiscate  their  property.    Accord- 
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ingly  he  sent  to  Arras,  as  supervisors,  his  confessor,  a  Dominican 
an<i  titular  Bishop  of  Selimbria,  together  with  the  Chevalier  Bau- 
doin  lie  Noyelles,  Governor  of  Peronne,  while  the  Comte  d'E&- 
tampes  deputed  his  secretary,  Jean  Forme,  together  with  Philippe 
de  Sareuse,  the  Seigneur  de  Crevecceur,  who  was  bailly  of  Amiens, 
and  his  lieutenant,  Guillaume  de  Berri.  The  first  effort  of  these 
nowHX)iners  seems  to  have  been  to  share  in  the  spoils.  On  July 
16  Baudoin  de  Noyelles  arrested  Antoine  Sacquespoe,  an  eschevin 
and  one  of  the  richest  of  the  citizens,  who  had  .been  urged  to  fly, 
but  who,  like  de  Beauffort,  had  declared  that  he  ^y<?uld  coipe  a 
thousand  leagues  to  face  the  accusation.  The  next  day  another 
eschevin,  Jean  Jossot,  was  8eize<l,  and  a  sergent-de-ville  named 
Henriet  R<jy  ville,  while  three  whose  arrest  was  pending  fled,  two 
of  them  being  wealthy  men,  Martin  Comille,  and  "Willaume  le 
Febvre,  whom  the  Comte  d'Estampes  pursued  as  far  as  Paris 
without  success.  A-panic.  tfirroiLby  this  time  perxadfid^thfijsQat. 
ipunity ;  no  one  knew  when  his  turn  wouULcomfl^Jtnd  men  scaroe 
danxl  to  leave  the  city  for  fear  tliey  would  bo  accused  of  flying 
through  conscious  guilt,  while  citizens  who  were  absent  were  un- 
welcome guests  everywhere,  and  could  scarce  find  lodgings.  Sim- 
ilarly, strangers  would  not  venture  to  visit  the  city.  Arras  was  a 
prosperous  seat  of  manufactures,  and  its  industries  suffered  enor- 
mously. Its  merchants  lost  their  credit ;  creditors  importunately 
demanded  settlement,  for  the  risk  of  confiscation  hung  over  every 
man,  and  we  have  seen  how  the  rights  of  creditors  in  such  cases 
were  extinguished.  The  \ncar8  endeavored  to  soothe  the  general 
alarm  and  disti-ess  by  a  proclamation  that  no  one  need  fear  arrest 
who  was  innocent,  for  none  were  arrested  unless  eight  or  ten  wit- 
nesses swore  to  seeing  them  at  the  Sabbat — though  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  many  were  seized  on  the  evidence  of  only  one 
or  two. 

At  length,  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoners,  the  inquisitor,  with 
the  vicars  and  Gilles  Flameng,  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
at  Brussels,  to  lay  before  hira  the  evidence  of  the  trials.  The  duke 
called  a  great  assembly  of  clerks,  including  the  doctors  of  Lou- 
vain,  who  grjively  debated  the  matter.  Some  held,  with  the  Cap. 
Epiiicopi^  that  it  was  all  a  delusion,  others  that  it  was  a  reality. 
Ko  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  duke  finally  sent  his  herald, 
Toison  d'Or  (Lefeb^Te,  Seigneur  do  Soint-Bemy)  in  whom  he  Imd 
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great  confidence,  back  with  the  vicars,  to  be  present  at  all  exami- 
nations. They  reached  Arras  August  14,  after  which  there  were 
no  further  an^ests,  although  innumerable  names  were  on  tlie  lists 
of  accused.  The  iirisoners  were  less  inhumanly  trcatoil,  and  but 
four  of  the  pending  trials  were  pushed  to  a  conclusion.  Rejiorts 
of  these  were  sent  to  Brussels  for  the  duke's  consideration,  and  they 
were  brought  back,  October  12,  by  the  president  of  the  ducal  cham- 
ber, Adrien  Collin,  in  whoso  presence  the  accused  were  again  ex- 
amined. Finally,  on  October  22,  the  customary  assembly  was  held, 
immediately  followed  by  the  anto  de  fe,  where  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Cambrai,  and  the  sentences  were 
read  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Arras,  and  by  Michael  du  Ilamely  one  of 
the  vicars.    The  four  convicts  hatl  different  fates. 

The  Chevalier  de  Beauffort,  it  was  recited,  had  confessed  that 
he  had  thrice  been  to  the  Sabbat — twice  on  foot  and  once  by  fly- 
ing on  an  anointed  staff.  He  had  refused  to  give  his  soul  to  Satan, 
but  had  given  him  four  of  his  hairs.  The  inquisitor  asked  him  if 
this  was  true,  and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  begging  for  mercy. 
The  inquisitor  then  announced  that,  as  he  had  confessed  without 
torture,  and  had  never  retracted,  he  should  not  be  mitred  and  burned 
but  be  scourged  (a  ponanoe  inflicted  by  the  inquisitor  on  the  spot, 
hut  without  removing  the  penitent's  clothes),  bo  imprisoned  for 

[neven  years,  and  pay  a  long  list  of  fines  for  pious  pur}X)sos,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  eight  thousand  two  hundred  li^Tes,  including  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  the  Inquisition.  But  besides  these  fines, 
thus  pubhcly  announced,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  four  thousand  to 

jthe  Duke  of  Burgundy,  two  thousand  to  the  Comto  d'Estampes, 

ifene  thousand  to  the  Seigneur  do  Crevecoeur,  and  one  hundred  to 

[5iis  lieutenant,  Guillaume  de  Berry.* 

The  next  was  the  rich  eschenn,  Jean  Tacquet.  lie  admitted 
that  he  had  been  to  the  Sabbat  ten  times  or  more.  He  had  en- 
deavored to  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  Satan,  who  had  forced 

[liim  to  continue  it  by  beating  him  cruelly  with  a  Lull's  pizzle.    He 
as  now  condemned  to  scourging,  administered  as  in  the  case  of 


T  This  was,  doabtleas,  in  commutation  for  conllscatioD,  and  reveals  the  object 
k'of  the  whole  aflair.  To  estimate  tlic  magnitude  of  ttie  fines,  it  may  bo  men- 
tioned that  de  Beauflbrt*a  Annual  revenue  was  estimated  at  five  hundred  livres. 
Tlic  richest  citizens  of  Acms  who  were  arrested  were  said  to  bo  worth  from  four 
bundrcd  to  fii'c  hundred  livres  a  vmr. 
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de  Beauffort,  to  ten  years'  prison,  and  to  fines  amounting  to  one 
thonsand  four  hundre<l  livres,  of  which  two  hundred  went  to  the 
Inquisition;  but, as  in  de  Beauffort's  case,  there  were  secret  con- 
tributions exacted  from  him. 

The  third  was  Pierre  du  Carieulx,  another  rich  citizen.  His 
sentence  recited  that  he  had  been  to  the  Sabbat  innumerable  times; 
holding  a  lighted  candle  he  had  kissed,  under  the  tail,  the  devil 
in  the  shape  of  a  monkey;  he  had  given  him  his  soul  in  a  compact 
written  with  his  own  blood;  he  had  thrice  given  to  the  Abbu-de- 
peu-de-sens  consecrated  wafers  received  at  Easter,  out  of  which, 
with  the  bones  of  men  hanged,  which  he  had  picked  up  under  the 
gallows,  and  the  blood  of  young  children,  of  whom  he  had  slain 
four,  he  hail  helped  to  make  the  infernal  ointment  and  certain 
powders,  with  which  they  injured  men  and  beasts.  When  asked 
to  confirm  this  he  denied  it,  saying  that  it  liad  been  forced  from 
him  by  torture ;  and  ho  would  have  added  much  more,  but  he  was 
silenced.  Abandoned  to  secular  justice,  the  eschevins  demanded 
him  as  their  bourgeois,  and  on  their  x>aying  his  prison  expenses  he 
was  delivered  to  them.  They  allowed  him  to  talk  in  the  town- 
hall,  when  he  disculpatod  all  whom  ho  had  accused,  of  whom  he 
said  there  were  many  present,  eschevins  and  others,  adding  that, 
under  torture,  he  had  accused  every  one  he  knew,  and  if  he  hifcd 
known  more  he  would  have  included  them.  He  was  burned  the 
same  day. 

The  fourth  was  Uuguet  Aubry,  a  man  of  uncommon  foree  and 
resolution.  In  spite  of  the  severest  and  most  prolonged  torture,  he 
had  confessed  nothing.  He  had  been  accused  by  nine  witnesses, 
and  he  was  now  asked  if  he  would  confess  under  promise  of 
mercy;  but  ho  repeated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Vauderie,  and 
had  never  been  to  the  Sabbat.  Then  the  inquisitor  told  him  that 
he  had  broken  jail  and  been  recaptured,  which  rendered  him  guilty. 
He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy,  but  was  oonr 
demned  to  prison,  on  bread  and  water,  for  twenty  years;  a  most 
irregular  sentence,  which  could  never  have  been  rendered  under 
the  perfected  system  of  procedure,  for  the  evidence  against  him 
was  strong,  and  his  constancy  under  torture  only  proved  that 
Satan  had  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  taciturnity. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  persecution.  Tliere  had  been  only 
thirty-four  arrests  and  twelve  burnings ;  which,  in  the  flourishing 
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times  of  witchcraft,  would  have  been  a  trifle,  but  the  novelty  of 
the  oocurrenoo  in  Picardy,  the  character  of  the  victims,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  Parlement  attracted  to  it  a  dispro- 
portionate attention.  That  it  came  to  so  early  a  termination  is 
possibly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Philippe  de  Saveuso  had 
directed  the  torture  of  the  women  not  only  to  convict  de  Bcauf- 
fort,  but  to  incriminate  the  Seigneurs  do  Croy  and  others,  from 
avaricious  and  perhaps  poUtical  motives.  The  de  Croy  were  at 
this  time  all-powerful  at  the  ducal  court,  and  doubtless  used  their 
interest  to  arrest  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  was  strong 
enough  to  crush  even  thorn.  It  has  every  appearance  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  story  of  Conrad  of  Marburg. 

"Whatever  the  cause,  the  inquisitor  and  the  vicars  now  put  a 
stop  to  the  prosecutions,  without  calling  in  the  Bishop  of  Beirut, 
Jacques  du  Boys,  de  Saveuse,  and  others,  who  urged  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  good  work.  In  vain  the  latter  talked  of  the  immi- 
nent dangers  im{)ending  over  Christendom  from  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  sorcerers,  many  of  whom  held  high  station  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  courts  of  princes.  Vainly  oven  the  last  card 
was  played,  and  the  sui)erstitious-  were  frightened  by  rumors  that 
Antichrist  was  bom,  and  that  the  sorcerers  would  support  him.* 

One  by  one  the  accused  were  discharged,  as  they  were  able  to 
raise  raone}'  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  prison  and  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  was  a  condition  of  Ubenition  in  all  cases  except  those 
of  utter  poverty.  Some  had  to  undergo  the  formality  of  purging 
themselves  with  compurgators.    Antoine  Sacquesp^,  for  instance, 


*  The  belief  in  the  imminent  advent  of  Antichrist  was  aa  strong  in  tbc  fifteenth 
century  as  in  its  predcccaaora.  In  1445  the  University  of  Paris  was  aatouished 
by  a  young  Spaniard^  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  come  there  and  ovcrcamo 
the  most  teamed  schoolmen  and  theologians  in  dispatatioa.  lie  appeared  equally 
at  home  in  all  branches  of  learning,  including  medicine  and  law ;  ho  was  match- 
less with  the  aword,  and  played  raviahingly  on  all  instnimenta  of  music.  After 
confounding  Puns,  he  went  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Ghent,  and  thcnco 
passed  into  Germany.  The  doctors  of  the  University  pondered  over  the  apjuiri- 
tion,  nnd  finally  concluded  that  he  was  Antichrist,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
would  possess  all  arts  and  sciences  by  tho  Etecret  aid  of  Satan,  and  would  bo  a 
good  Christian  until  he  attained  the  ago  of  twenty -eight  (Chron.  do  Mathicu 
de  Coussy,  ch.  vol).  The  wondcrftal  stranger  was  Fernando  do  Cordoba,  who 
settled  in  the  papal  court,  and  wrote  several  books,  which  have  been  forgotten. 
8e«  Nicb.  Anton.  Biblioth.  Hispan.  Lib.  x.  cap.  idii.  No.  784-9. 
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who  had  been  tortured  without  confession,  had  to  furnish  seven, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  escape  without  surrendering  a  portion  of 
his  substance.  Others  had  light  i)enance,  like  Jennon  d* Amiens, 
a  woman  who  had  confessed  after  being  several  times  tortured,  and 
was  now  only  required  to  make  a  fivo-league  pilgrimage  to  Notre 
Dame  d-Esquerchin.  This  was  an  admission  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  fraud ;  and  even  more  remarkable  was  the  case  of  a  jilU  d€ 
joie  named  Belotte,  who  had  been  repeatedly  tortured,  and  had 
confessed.  She  woidd  have  been  burned  with  the  other  women 
on  Muy  9,  but  it  happened,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  that  her 
mitre  wtis  not  ready,  and  her  execution  was  posti>oned,  and  now 
she  was  only  banished  from  the  diocese,  and  ordered  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Kotre  Dame  de  Boulogne.  Of  the  whole  number 
arrested  nine  had  the  constancy  to  endure  torture — in  most  cases 
long  and  severe — without  confession. 

As  the  terror  passed  away  the  feehngs  of  the  people  expressed 
themselves  sportively  in  some  verses  scattered  through  the  streets, 
lamix>oning  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy.  The  stanza  de- 
voted to  Pierre  le  Brousart  runs  thus : 

*'Thcn  the  inquisitor,  with  his  white  hond, 
His  shining  noBO  and  his  repulsive  mazzard, 

Among  the  foremost  in  tbo  game  has  stood 
To  torture  these  poor  folk  ns  witch  or  wizard. 

Bat  ho  knows  only  what  he  has  hccn  told, 

For  his  sole  thought  throughout  has  been  to  hold 
And  keep  their  goods  and  chattels  at  all  hazard. 

But  he  has  failed  in  this,  and  been  cnjoled." 

The  vicars  and  their  advocates  and  the  assembly  of  experts  are 
all  held  guilty,  and  the  verses  conclude  by  threatening  them : 

"But  you  shall  all  be  punished  in  a  mass, 

And  we  shall  ieam  who  caused  the  wondrous  tato 
Of  Vaadois  in  our  city  of  Arraa."  * 

•  Tlic  Chronicler  of  Arras  tells  us  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  enforcement 
of  the  laws  in  Arras;  every  one  did  as  he  pleased,  and  no  one  was  puuisbed  bat 
the  friendless.  His  statement  ia  borne  out  by  the  cases  of  homicide  and  othfT 
crimes  which  he  relates,  and  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  (Mfim.  de  Jacques  do 
Clercii,  Liv.  iv.  cb  22,  24, 40,  41).  Yet  vigorous  search  wbb  made  for  the  author 
of  this  pasquinade,  and  Jacotin  Maupctit  was  arrested  by  an  ushcr-at-arms  of  the 
duke  on  the  charge  of  writing  it  He  adroitly  slipped  out  of  his  doublet,  and 
sought  asylum  in  three  successive  churches,  finally  succeeding  in  getting  to  P»rii, 
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The  prophecy  was  not  wholly  nnvorifiod.  Fortunately  there 
was  in  France  a  Parleraent  which  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  jurisdiction  over  both  the  great  vassals  and  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  relations  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels  were  such 
as  to  render  it  nothing  loath  to  interfere.  De  Beauffort,  before  his 
examination,  had  made  an  appeal  to  this  supremo  tribunal,  which 
had  been  disregarded  and  suppressed,  but  his  son  Philippe  hatl 
carried  to  Paris  the  tale  of  the  wrongs  committed  on  bis  father. 
Tiie  Parlement  moved  slowly,  but  on  January  16,  1461,  Philippe 
came  back  with  an  usher  commissioned  to  bring  de  Beauffort  be- 
fore it  after  investigating  the  case.  This  official  took  testimony, 
and  on  the  25th,  accompanied  by  de  Beauffort's  four  sons  and 
thirty  well-armed  men,  lio  presented  himself  before  the  vicars. 
Frightened  by  this  formidable  demonstration,  they  refused  to  see 
him ;  but  he  went  to  the  episcopal  palace,  took  the  keys  of  the 
prison  by  force,  and  carried  de  Beauffort  to  the  Conciergerie  in 
Paris,  after  serving  notice  on  the  vicars  to  answer  before  the  Par- 
lement on  February  25.  The  matter  was  now  fairly  in  train 
for  a  legal  investigation  in  which  both  sides  could  be  heartl.  The 
convicts  who  hjul  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  were  set  at 
liberty  and  carried  to  Paris,  where  their  evidence  confirmed  that 
of  de  Beauffort.  The  conspirators  were  grievously  alarmed. 
Jacques  du  Boys,  the  dean,  who  had  been  the  prime  mover,  be- 
came insane  about  the  time  set  for  the  hearing ;  and  though  he 
recovered  his  senses,  his  limbs  failed  him;  he  took  to  his  bed, 
whore  bed-sores  ate  groat  holes  in  his  flesh,  and  he  died  in  alK>ut 
a  year,  some  persons  attributing  to  sorcery  and  others  to  divine 
vengeance  what  evidently  was  mental  trouble,  causing  temporary 
insanity  followed  by  paresis.  The  Bishop  of  Beirut  was  thrown 
in  prison,  charged  with  haN'ing  set  the  affair  on  foot,  but  he  man- 
aged to  escape,  by  miracle  as  he  asserted ;  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Compostella,  and  on  his  return  secured  the  position  of  confessor 
to  Queen  Marie,  dowager  of  Charles  YII.,  where  he  was  safe. 
Other  cons]jicuous  actors  in  the  tragedy  left  Arras  to  escape  the 
hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens.    Meanwhile  the  legal  proceedings 


t^licre  ho  constituted  bimsclf  a  prisoner  of  tlio  Farlemoot,  and  returned  to  Arrns 
free,  to  find  that,  meanwliile,  bis  property  had  been  confiscated  and  sold.  (Ibid, 
eb.  24.) 
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dragged  on  with  the  interminable  delays  for  which  the  Parlement 
was  notorious,  enhanced  on  this  occasion  by  the  political  vicis- 
situdes of  the  period,  and  the  final  decision  was  not  rendered 
until  llOl,  thirty  years  after  its  commencement,  when  oU  the 
sulTcrcrs  had  passed  off  the  scene  except  the  indomitable  Huguet 
Aubry,  who  was  still  alive  to  enjoy  a  rehabilitation  celebrated  in 
a  manner  as  imposing  as  possible.  On  Julj'  18  the  deci*ee  was 
published  from  a  scaffold  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  sentences 
had  been  pronounced.  The  magistrates  hixd  been  ordered  to  pro- 
claim a  holiday,  and  to  offer  prizes  for  the  hes,tjhlie  moraluiee  and 
pnre/olie,  and  to  send  notice  to  all  the  neighboring  towns,  so  that 
a  crowd  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  persons  was  collected.  After 
a  sermon  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  preached  by  the  celebrated 
Gcoffroi  Broussart,  subsequently  chancellor  of  the  University^  the 
decree  was  read,  condemning  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  pay  the 
costs,  and  the  processes  and  sentences  to  be  torn  and  destroyed  as 
unjust  and  abusive ;  ordering  the  accused  and  condemned  to  be 
restored  to  their  good  name  and  fame,  all  confiscations  and  pay- 
ments to  be  refunded,  while  the  vicars  were  to  pay  twelve  bun- 
cU'ed  livres  each,  Gilles  Flameng  one  thousand,  de  Saveuse  five 
hundred,  and  others  smaller  sums,  amounting  in  all  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred;  out  of  which  fifteen  huudi-ed  were  to  be  ap- 
plie<i  to  foimding  a  daily  mass  for  the  souls  of  those  executed,  and 
erecting  a  cross  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  bui'ned.  The 
cruel  and  unusual  tortures  made  use  of  in  the  trials  were,  more- 
over, prohibited  for  the  future  in  all  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  It  was  probably  the  only  case  on  record  Ln  which  an 
inquisitor  stood  as  a  defendant  in  a  lay  court  to  answer  for  his 
oflBcial  action.  One  cannot  help  reQecting  that,  if  the  Council  of 
Vicnne  had  done  its  duty  as  fearlessly  as  the  Pai'lement,  tlie  affair 
of  the  Templars,  so  similar  in  many  of  its  features,  might  have 
had  a  similar  termination ;  and  the  contrast  between  this  and  the 
rehabihtation  proceetlings  in  tlic  cixsc  of  Joan  of  Aro  shows  h%w 
thp  Inquisition  had  fallen  during  the  interval** 


•  The  details  of  this  cnsc  hnvc,  fortunately,  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  M6- 
motrcs  do  Jacques  du  Clcrcq,  Livre  iv,,  with  the  decree  of  Parlemcut  ia  the 
oppcndu.  Mathiou  dc  Coussy  (Chronique  ch.  129)  and  Cortieliua  Ziintflict 
(Martene,  AmpL  CoU.  V.  601)  also  give  brief  accounts.    Some  details  omitted  I'j 
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Besides  the  general  significance  of  this  transaction  in  the  his- 
tory of  witchcraft  and  of  its  persecution,  there  are  several  points 
worthy  of  attention  in  their  bearing  on  the  practical  application 
of  the  methods  of  procedure  described  above.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  throughout  that  no  counsel  were  allowed  to  the  ac- 
cused. Then,  the  combined  episcopal  and  inqulsllbnarcburr  per- 
mitted no  appeals,  even  to  the  Parlemcnt,  whose  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion was  unquestioned.  Xot  only  was  the  attempt  of  de  Beauffort 
to  interject  such  an  appeal  contemptuously  suppressed,  Imt  when 
Willaume  le  Febvre,  who  had  flctl  to  Paris  and  constituted  himself 
a  prisoner  there  to  answer  all  charges,  sent  his  son  Willemet  with 
a  notary  to  serve  an  appeal,  the  sen'ice  was  rightly  regarded  as 
involving  considerable  risk.  After  watching  their  opportunity, 
Willemet  and  the  notary  served  the  notice  on  one  of  the  vicars  at 
church,  then  lea|KMl  on  their  horses  and  made  all  speed  for  Paris, 
but  the  vicars  instantly  despatched  well-mounted  horsemen,  who 
overtook  them  at  Montdidier  and  brought  them  back.  They  were 
clapped  in  jail,  along  with  a  number  ^  friends  and  kinsmen  who 
had  been  privy  to  their  intention  without  betraying  it,  and  were 

Snot  released  until  they  agreed  to  withdniw  the  appeiiL  Thus,  an 
appeal  was  tn>atetl  as  an  olfence  justifying  vigorous  measures.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  understand  the  contemptuous  indifference  with 
■which  a  papal  bull  was  treated.  Martin  Comillo,  the  other  fugi- 
tive, haxl  pursued  a  different  policy.  He  carried  with  him  an  ample 
store  of  money,  part  of  which  he  invested  in  a  bull  from  Pius  II. 
transferring  the  whole  matter  to  Gilles  Charlier  and  Gregoire 
Kicohii  of  Gambrai,  and  two  of  the  Arras  vicars.  This  was 
brought  to  Arras  in  August,  1460,  by  the  Dean  of  Soignies,  after 
which  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it,  though  it  may  have  contributed 
to  cool  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  expecting  to  profit  by  the 
prosecutions.* 

JThe  means  employed  to  obtain  confession  show  that  Sprenger 
only  recorded  the  usage  of  tht^  period  in  advising  recourse  to  what- 
ever fraud  or  force  might  prove  necessary.    Promises  of  immunity 


du  CIcrcq  Bre  to  be  found  in  the  learned  sketch  of  Duvcrger, "  La  Vauderie  dans 
Ifis  fetata  de  Philippe  Ic  Bon,"  Arras,  1885,  which,  it  U  to  be  hopedj  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  clabortitc  work  promised  by  tlie  author. 
•  Du  Clepcq,  Liv.  rv.  ch.  10-  U. 
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or  of  trifling  penance  were  lavished  on  those  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  bum  if  they  yielded  to  the  blandiahment,  and  these 
were  supplemented  with  threats  of  burning  as  the  punishment 
of  tftciturnity.  De  Beauffort's  confession  without  torture  excited 
general  astonishment  until  it  was  known  that,  on  his  arrest,  after 
he  had  sworn  to  his  innocence,  Jacques  du  Boys  entreated  him  to 
confess,  even  kneeling  before  liirn  and  praying  him  to  do  so,  assur- 
ing him  that  if  he  refused  he  could  not  be  saved  from  the  stake, 
and  that  all  his  property  woukl  be  confiscated,  to  the  beggaring 
of  his  children,  while,  if  he  would  confess,  he  should  bo  released 
within  four  days  without  public  humiliation  or  exposure;  and 
when  de  Beauffort  argued  that  this  would  be  committing  perjury, 
du  Boys  told  him  not  to  mind  that,  as  he  should  have  absolution. 
Those  whose  constancy  Avas  proof  against  such  persuasiveness 
wore  tortured  without  stint  or  mercy.  The  women  were  fright- 
fully scourged.  Huguct  Aubry  was  kept  in  prison  for  eleven 
months,  during  which,  at  intervals,  he  was  tortured  fifteen  times^ 
and  when  the  ingenuity  of  the  executioners  failed  in  deming  more 
exquisite  forms  of  torment,  he  was  threatened  with  drowning  and 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  then  with  hanging  and  suspended  from 
a  tree  with  his  eyes  duly  bandaged.  Le  petit  Ilenriot's  resolution 
was  tried  with  seven  months'  incarceration,  during  which  he  was 
also  tortured  fifteen  times,  fire  being  applied  to  the  soles  of  his  feel 
until  he  was  crippled  for  life.  Others  are  mentioned  whose  en- 
durance was  equally  tried,  and  we  hear  of  such  strange  devices  as 
pouring  oil  and  vinegar  down  the  throat,  and  other  expedients  not 
recognized  by  law.* 

With  regard  to  the  death-penalty,  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  none 
of  these  were  cases  of  relapse,  and  under  the  old  inquisitorial 
practice  they  would  all  have  been  entitled  to  the  penance  of  im- 
prisonment. Their  buraing  had  not  even  the  pretext  of  being 
punishment  for  injuries  inflicted  on  their  neighbors,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Pierre  du  Carieulx,  the  only  offence  assigned  to  them 
was  attendance  at  the  Sabbat.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no 
ixjsort  to  the  juggle  suggested  by  later  authorities,  of  assigning 
penance,  and  then  not  inquiring  what  the  secidar  power  might 
see  fit  to  do.     The  condemned  were  formally  dehvered  to  the 


< 


•  Du  Clcrcq,  Llv.  iv.  cb.  H,  15,  28;  Append,  n. 
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magistrates  to  bo  burned,  and  though  at  the  first  auto  a  death- 
sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  eschevins,  at  the  second  even  this 
formaUty  was  omitted,  and  the  victims  were  dragged  directly  from 
the  pkice  of  sentence  to  that  of  execution.* 

One  specially  notable  feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  utter 
increduhty  everywhere  qjccitetl.  Just  as  the  crimes  imputed  to  the 
Templars  found  credence  nowhei'e  out  of  France,  so,  outside  of 
Arras,  we  are  told  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  bcHeved  in  the 
truth  of  the  charges.  This  was  fortunate,  for  the  victims  naturally 
included  in  their  lists  of  associates  many  residents  of  other  i)laces, 
and  the  conflagration  might  readily  have  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  had  it  found  agents  like  Pierre  le  Brousart,  who  carried 
tlie  spark  from  Langres  to  Arras.  On  the  strength  of  revelations 
in  the  confessions  several  persons  were  arrested  in  Amiens,  but 
the  bishop,  who  was  a  learned  clerk  and  had  long  resided  in  Rome, 
promptly  released  them  and  declared  that  he  would  dismiss  all 
brought  before  him,  for  ho  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  offences.  At  Tournay  others  were  sensed,  and  the  matter 
was  warmly  debated,  with  the  result  that  they  were  set  free,  al- 
though Jean  Taincture,  a  most  notable  clerk,  wrote  an  elaborate 
treatise  to  prove  their  guilt.  It  was  the  same  with  tlie  accused 
who  managed  to  fly.  Martin  Comille  was  caught  in  Burgundy 
and  brought  before  the  Archbishop  of  Besanyon,  who  acquitted 
him  on  the  strength  of  informations  made  in  Arraa.  Willaume  le 
Febvre  surrendered  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris ;  the  Inquisitor 
of  Paris  came  to  Arras  to  get  the  evidence  concerning  him,  and  the 
vicars  furnished  the  confessions  of  those  who  had  implicated  him. 
The  result  was  that  the  tribunal,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Reims,  the  Bishop  of  Paris»  the  Inquisitor  of  France,  and  sundry 
doctors  of  theolog)'-,  not  only  acquitted  him,  but  authorized  him  to 
prosecute  the  vicars  for  reparation  of  his  honor,  and  for  expenses 
and  damages.f    E\'idently  up  to  this  time  the  excitement  con- 


•  Du  Clercq,  Lit.  iv.  cli.  4,  8. 

t  Du  Clercq.  Liv.  ia'.  ch.  6, 11, 14,  29-— A  copy  of  Jean  Taincture's  tmct  is  in 
the  Bib.  Roy.  do  BruxcUes,MS8.  No.  3296. — About  this  time  Jcannin,  a  jwasanl 
of  iQChy,  wae  executed  at  Cambmi,  and  nt  Lille  Cathanne  Pat6e  was  condemned 
OS  .1  witch,  but  escaped  with  banishment,  and  the  same  was  the  cose  with  Alar- 
guerite  d'Escomay  at  Nivellea.  One  uufortunate,  Noel  Ferri  of  Amiena,  became 
insane  on  the  subject,  and  after  wandering  over  the  hind,  accused  liimself  at 
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ceming  witclicraft  was  to  a  great  extent  artificial — ^the  creation 
of  a  comparatively  few  credulous  ecclesiastics  and  judges ;  the  mass 
of  otlucated  clerks  and  jurists  were  disposed  to  bold  fast  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Cap,  EpiBcopl^  and  to  regard  it  as  a  delusion.     Had 
,  the  Church  resolutely  repressed  the  growing  superstition,  in  place 
\of  stimulating  it  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  infinite 
\bloodshed  and  misery  might  have  been  spared  to  Christendom. 

^^^e  development  of  the_witcbcraft  epidemic,  in  fact:,  had  ngj 
been  rapid.  The  earliest  detailed  account  which  we  have  of  it' 
is^hat  of  Nider,  in  his  J*ormicariu€,  written  in  1337.  Although 
Nider  himself  seems  to  have  sometimes  acted  as  inquisitor,  be  tells 
us  that  his  inforaiation  is  principally  derived  from  the  exi>erienco 
of  Peter  of  Berne,  a  secular  judge,  who  had  burned  large  numbers 
of  witches  of  both  sexes^  and  had  driven  many  more  from  the 
Bernese  territory,  which  they  had  infested  for  about  sixty  years- 
This  would  place  the  origin  of  witchcraft  in  that  region  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Silvester  Prierias,  as  we 
have  seen,  attributes  it  to  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth.  Ber- 
nardo di  Como,  writing  about  1510,  assigns  to  it  a  somewhat  earlier 
origin,  for  ho  says  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  of  Como  showed 
that  it  liad  existetl  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  quite  Ukely, 
indeed,  that  the  gradual  development  of  witchcraft  from  ordinary 
sorcery  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  great  jurist  Bartolo,  who  died  in  1357,  when  acting  as  judge 
at  Novara,  tried  and  condemned  a  woman  who  confessed  to  hav- 
ing adored  the  devil,  trampled  on  the  cross,  and  killed  children  by 
touching  and  fascinating  them.  This  approach  to  the  later  witch- 
craft was  so  novel  to  him  that  he  appealed  to  the  theologians  to 
explain  it.  In  this  there  seems  no  reference  to  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Sabbat,  but  the  popular  beUefs  concerning  Holda 
and  Dame  Habonde  and  theu*  troop  were  rife,  and  the  coalescence 
of  the  various  superstitions  was  only  a  question  of  time.  As  early 
as  1353  an  allusion  to  the  witches'  dance  occurs  in  a  trial  at  Tou- 
louse.   Thus  the  stories  grew,  imder  the  skilful  handling  of  such 


Mantos  of  betoDging  to  tbo  accursed  sect  He  was  burnod  Angast  30,  1400. 
nis  wife,  whom  he  hnd  impliwitcd,  encaped  shniing  his  fate  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Parlcment. — Durerger,  La  Vaadotie  dans  lea  £taU  de  Philippe  le  Boo, 
pp,  62-8,  84. 
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judges  as  Peter  of  Berne,  until  they  assumed  the  detailed  and 
definite  shape  that  we  find  in  Nider.  The  latter  also  acknowl- 
edges his  obligation  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Autun,  which  would  in- 
dicate that  witchcraft  was  prevalent  in  Bui-gundy  at  a  corapara- 
tiv^el}'  eariy  period.  In  1424:  we  hear  of  a  witch  named  Finicella 
burned  iu  liome  for  causing  the  death  of  many  persons  and  be- 
witching many  more,  Acconling  to  Peter  of  Berne,  the  evil  orig- 
inated with  a  certain  Scavius,  wiio  openly  boasted  of  his  powers, 
and  always  escaped  by  transforming  himself  into  a  mouse,  until 
he  was  a^ssassinated  through  a  window  near  which  he  incautiously 
sat.  His  principal  disciple  was  Poppo,  who  taught  Staedelin ;  the 
latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter,  and,  after  four  vigorous  appli- 
cations of  torture,  confessed  all  the  secrets  of  the  diabolical  sect. 
The  details  given  are  virtually  those  described  above,  showing  that 
the  subsequent  inquisitors  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  Nider 
were  skilled  in  their  work  and  knew  how  to  extract  confessions  in 
accordance  with  their  preconceived  notions.  There  are  a  few  unim- 
portant variants,  of  course ;  infants,  as  alreadj'  stated,  when  killed, 
were  boiled  down,  the  soup  being  use<l  to  procure  converts  by  its 
magic  power,  while  the  solid  portion  was  worked  up  into  ointment 
required  for  the  unholy  rites.  Apparently,  moreover,  the  theory 
%  had  not  yet  established  itself  that  the  witch  was  powerless  against 
officers  of  public  justice,  for  the  latter  were  held  to  incur  great 

!,  dangers  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  It  was  only  by  the 
I  most  careful  observance  of  religious  duties  and  the  constant  use  of 
I  the  sign  of  the  cross  that  Peter  of  Berne  escaped,  and  even  ho  once, 
i  at  the  castle  of  Blankenburg,  nearly  lost  his  life  when,  going  up  a 
t  lof t3'  staircase  at  night  in  such  haste  that  he  forgot  to  cross  himself, 
be  was  precipitated  violently  to  the  bottom — manifestly  the  effect 
I  of  sorcery,  as  he  subsequently  learned  by  torturing  a  prisoner.* 
'  Although,  in  1452.  a  witch  tried  at  Provins  declared  that  in  all 
France  and  Burgundy  the  total  nuinljer  of  witches  did  not  exceed 


•  Nider  Formicar.  Lib.  v.  c.  8,  4, 7.— Grimm's  Tcutouic  Mytbol.  IIL  1066.— 
SoIdaD,  Oeaclticlite  der  Hexcnprocesse,  Stuttgart,  1843,  p.  186. — Bernard!  Comen- 
lia  do  Stri^is  c.  4.— Stepb.  lafessane  Diar.  Urb.  BomfB  ann.  1424  (Eccard.  Corp. 
Hist.  II.  1874-5). 

Peter  of  Bcrne*8  efforts  to  purify  liis  territory  were  fruitless^  for  wo  bear  of 
tritchcs  burned  in  1482  at  MurteOf  Canton  Berne  (Valerias  AnfiUelm,  Bemer- 
Chronik,  Bern,  1884, 1.  2W). 
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sixty,  no  believer  contented  liimself  with  figures  so  moderate-  In 
1453  Tve  hear  of  an  epidemic  of  witchcraft  in  Normandy,  where  the 
witches  were  popularly  known  as  Scobaces,  from  Koba,  a  broom, 
in  allusion  to  their  favorite  mode  of  equitation  to  the  Sabbat. 
The  same  year  occurred  the  case  of  Guillaume  Edehne,  which  ex- 
cited wide  astonishment  from  the  character  of  the  culprit,  who 
a  notetl  doctor  of  theology  and  Prior  of  St.  Germain-en-Lay«»^ 
Madly  in  love  with  a  noble  lady,  he  sought  the  aid  of  sorceir. 
lie  doubtless  fell  victim  to  some  sharper,  for  on  his  person  wag 
found  a  compact  with  Satan,  formally  drawn  up  with  reciprtKjal 
obligations,  one  of  which  was  that  in  his  sermons  he  should  dissert 
the  falsity  of  the  stories  told  of  sorcerers,  and  this,  we  are  told, 
greatly  increased  their  number,  for  the  judges  were  restrained 
from  prosecuting  them.  Another  condition  was  that  he  should 
present  himself  before  Satan  whenever  required.  The  methods  of 
his  examination  must  havof  been  sharp,  for  he  confessed  that  he 
performed  this  obUgation  by  striding  a  broomstick,  when  he  would 
be  at  once  transported  to  the  Sabbat,  where  he  performed  the  cus- 
tomary homage  of  kissing  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  white  sheep, 
under  the  tail.  Prosecuted  before  Guillaume  de  Floques,  Bishop 
of  Evrcux,  he  persuaded  the  University  of  Caen  to  defend  him; 
but  the  bishop  procuring  the  support  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
was  forced  to  confess  and  was  convicted.  It  shows  the  uncer- 
tainty of  procedure  as  yet  that  he  was  not  burned,  but  was  allowed^ 
to  abjm'e,  and  was  penanced  with  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread 
and  water.  At  the  auto  de  fe  the  inquisitor  dwelt  upon  his  for- 
mer high  position  and  the  edification  of  his  teaching,  when  the 
unfortunate  man  burst  into  tears  and  begged  mercy  of  God.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  hasBc-fmm  at  Evreux,  where  he  lingered  for 
four  years,  showing  every  sign  of  contrition,  and  at  last  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  cell  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  epidemic 
was  spreading,  for  in  1446  several  witches  were  burned  in  Heidel- 
berg by  the  inquisitor,  and  in  1447  another,  who  passed  as  thei 
teacher;  but  there  was  as  yet  no  uniform  practice  in  such  cases! 
for  in  this  same  year,  1447,  at  Braunsberg,  a  woman  convicted  of 
sorcery  was  only  banished  to  a  distance  of  two  (German)  miles, 
and  three  securities  were  required  for  herin  the  sum  of  ten  marks.* 


Duverger,  La  Vauderio  dans  lea  £tAts  de  Fbilippe  le  Bod,  p.  23. — ^Anoo. 
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It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  inquisitors  of  Tou- 
louse were  busy  with  burning  the  numerous  witciies  of  Dauphine 
and  Gascony,  as  rehited.  by  Alonso  do  Spina,  who  admired  on  the 
walls  of  the  Toulousan  Inquisition  pictures  painted  from  their  con- 
fessions, represeuting  the  iSabbat,  with  the  votaries  a<loring,  with 
Hghtetl  candles,  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  goat.  The  alhisions  of  Ber- 
nardo di  Corao  show  that  at  tiio  same  period  persecution  was  busy 
in  Corao.  In  1456  we  hoar  of  two  burned  at  Cologne.  They  had 
caused  a  frost  so  intense  in  the  month  of  May  that  all  vegetation 
was  blasted,  without  hoi>e  of  recovery.  The  steward  of  the  arch- 
bishop asked  one  of  thera  to  give  him  an  example  of  her  art,  when 
she  took  a  cup  of  water,  and  muttering  spells  over  it  for  the  space 
of  a  couple  of  Paternosters,  it  froze  so  8<jlidly  that  the  ice  could 
not  be  broken  with  a  dagger.  In  this  case,  at  Iwust,  the  hand  of 
justice  had  not  weakened  her  power,  though  why  she  allowed  her- 
self to  bo  bumod  is  not  reconled.  In  1459  Pius  II.  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Abbot  of  Treguier  to  somewhat  similar  practices 
in  Britanny,and  gave  him  {mpal  authority  for  their  suppression, 
showing  how  vain  had  been  the  zeal  of  Duke  Artus  III.,  of  whom, 
at  his  death  in  1457,  it  was  eulogisticall3''  declare<l  tliat  ho  had 
burned  more  sorcerers  in  Finance,  Britann}-^,  and  Poitou  than  any 
an  of  his  time.* 
These  incidents  will  show  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  belief 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  thc}"^  are  but 
the  indications  of  much  that  never  attracted  pubhc  attention  or 
came  to  be  recorded  in  history.  A  chance  allusion,  in  a  pleading  of 
1455,  shows  wJiat  was  working  under  tlie  surface  in  jirobably  every 
corner  of  Christendom.  In  the  parish  of  Tore}'  (Normand}^)  tliere 
iad  been  for  forty  years  a  l>elief  that  a  family  of  laborers — Hugue- 
nin  de  la  Men  and  his  dead  fatlicr  before  liim,  and  Jeanne  his 
wife — wore  all  sorcerers  who  killetl  or  sickened  many  men  and 
beasts.    An  appeal  to  the  Inquisition  would  doubtless  have  ex- 


Carthua.  dc  Relig.  Orig.  c.  25-6  (Martcno  Atnpl.  CoU.  VI.  57-9).— Jean  Chartier, 
Hist,  de  CImrlea  VIT.  ann.  1453. — MlSmoirca  do  Jftcquea  du  Clercq,  Liv.  iri.  ch, 
11.— D'.^rRcntrt,  I.  u.  251. — Soldan,  Gcsch.  tier  Hcxcnprocease,  p.  108. — LJHen- 
thal,  Die  Ucxenproccaac  dcr  boidcn  Stildtc  Brnunsberg,  p.  70. 

'  Alonso  de  Spino,  Fortalic.  Fidci,  fol.  284.— Bemordi  Comens.  de  StrigiU  c. 
8.— Chron.  Gomel.  Zaatftiet,  ann.  1450  (ilurtcnc  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  491).— Rnynald. 
ann.  1459,  No.  30.— GulU.  Gruc),  Cbroniqucs  d' Artus  UL  (Ed.  Bucbon,  p.  406). 
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tracted  from  them  confessions  of  the  Sabbat  and  devil-worship, 
\^ntli  lists  of  accomplices  leading  to  a  widespread  epidemic,  but 
the  simple  peasants  found  a  speedier  remedy  in  beating  Iluguonin 
and  his  wife,  when  the  person  or  animal  whom  they  had  bewitcheti 
would  recover.  A  certain  Andre  suspected  them  of  causing  the 
death  of  some  of  his  cattle,  and  Jeanne  said  to  his  wife,  Alayre, 
"  Your  husband  has  done  ill  in  saying  that  I  killed  his  cattle,  and 
he  will  find  it  so  before  long."  That  same  day  Alaj'^re  fell  sick 
and  was  not  expected  to  survive  the  night.  To  cure  her  Andre 
went  next  morning  to  Jeanne,  and  threatenal  that  if  she  did  not 
restore  Alayre  he  would  beat  her  so  that  she  would  never  be  well 
again — and  AlajT^  recovered  the  next  day.* 

This  shows  the  material  which  existed  everywhere  for  develop- 
ment into  organized  persecution  when  properly  bandied  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  Flagellum  SiBreti<:omm  Fascinarioruin  of  the 
Inquisitor,  Nicholaus  Jaquerius,  in  1458,  indicates  that  the  Holy 
Office  was  beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  organizing  its 
efforts  for  systematic  work.     Perhaps  the  untoward  result  of  the 
affair  at  Arras  may  have  retarded  this  somewhat  by  the  over-zeal 
and  unscru])ulous  greed  of  its  manipulators,  but  if  there  was  a  re- 
-  /action  it  was  limited,  both  in  extent  and  duration.    All  the  accu- 
u  mulated  beliefs  in  the  occult  powers  of  demonic  agencies  inherited 
\  from  so  many  creeds  and  races  still  flourished  in  their  integrity. 
I  In  the  existing  nTetchedness  of  the  peasantry  throughout  the 
Meugth^and  breadth  of  Europe,  recklessness  as  to  the  present  and 
•y  hopelessne^as  to  the  future  led  thousands  to  wish  that  they  could, 
p  by  transferring  their  allegiance  to  Satan,  find  some  momentary  re- 
/     lief  from  the  sordid  miseries  of  life/N  The  tales  of  the  sensual itld- 
lights  of  the  Sabbat,  where  exquisiro  meats  and  drink  were  fur- 
nished in  abundance,  had  an  irresistible  allurement  for  those  who 
coultl  scantily  reckon  on  a  morsel  of  black  bread,  or  a  turnip  or  a 
few  beans,  to  keep  starvation  at  bay.    Sprenger,  as  already  stated, 
tells  us  that  the  attraction  of  intercourse  with  incubi  and  succubi 
was  a  principal  cause  of  luring  souls  to  ruin.    The  devastating 
wars,  with  bands  of  ecorcheurs  and  condottieri  pillaging  every- 
where with  savage  cruelty,  reduced  whole  populations  to  cloipsuv 
and  those  who  fancied  themselves  abandoned  by  God_might  well 


*  Da  Cimgc,  b.  v.  SartiarittM. 
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_tum  to  Satan  for  help.  According  to  Sprenger^  a  prolific  source 
of  witches  was  the  seduction  of  young  girls  who  when  refused 
maiTiage  bad  nothing  more  to  hoyte  for,  and  sought  to  avenge 
themselves  on  oociety  by  acquiring  at  least  the  power  of  evil  * 
Not  only  thus  was  there  on  the  \nirt  of  many  a  desire  to  enter 
the  ahhorred  sect  of  Satau-woishippera,  which  the  Church  de- 
clared to  be  so  numerous  and  jK>werful,  but  doubtless  not  a  few 
performetl  the  ceremonies  to  effect  it,  when  perhaps  some  evil  wish 
which  chanced  to  be  ivali/rd  would  convince  them  that  Satan  had 
really  acceptetl  thi'ir  ;illt';j-i:inc(',  andgranted  them  the  jM>wet  which 
they  sought.  Certain  iiiiiids  might,  in  moments  of  higii-wrought 
exaltation,  even  imagine  that  they  had  obtained  admission  to 
the  foul  mysteries  whoso  reality  was  rapidly  becoming  an  article 
of  orthoilox  belief.  Others  again,  in  weakness  and  j>overty,  found 
that  the  ^reputation  of  i>03sessing  the  power  of  evil  was  a  protec- 
tion and  a  support,  nud  t  In  y  incourage<l  rather  tlian  repressed  the 
credulity  of  their  neigbbuni.  To  these  must  be  added  the  nudti- 
tudes  whojlerived  a  source  of  gain  from  curing  the  sorcery  which 
the  Church  was  confessedly  unable  to  relieve,  and  there  was  ample 
material  in  the  despised  and  lower  stratum  of  society  for  the  in- 
numerable army  of  witches  conjured  up  by  the  heated  imagina- 
tions of  the  demonograpliers. 

Unfortunately  the  Churcli,  in  its  alarm  at  the  development  of  "^ 
this  new  heresy,  stimulated  it  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavor  to  re-/ 
press  it.    Every  inquisitor  whom  it  commissioned  to  suppress  witch- 
craft was  an  active  missionary  who  scattered  the  seeds  of  the  be- 
lief ever  more  widely.    "NVe  have  seen  what  a  brood  of  witches 
Pierre  le  Brousart  hatchetl  at  Arras  out  of  the  single  one  burned 
at  Langres,  and  how  Chiabandi  succeeded  in  infecting  the  valleys 
of  the  Canavese.     It  raatteretl  little  in  the  end  that  le  Brousart 
overreached  himself  and  that  Chiabautli  was  outwrangled.    The 
minds  of  the  people  became  more  and  more  familiarized  with  the  j 
idea  that  witches  were  everywhere  around  them,  and  that  every 
misfortune  and  accident  was  the  result  of  their  malignit}'.    Every 
man  was  thus  assiduously  taught,  when  he  lost  an  ox  or  a  child,  or 
aHEarvesf,  or  was  suddenly  prostrated  with  illness,  to  suspect  his 
neighbors  and  look  for  endence  to  confinn  his  suspicions,  so  that 
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wherever  an  inquisitor  passed  he  was  overwhelmed  with  accusa- 
tions against  all  who  could  be  imagined  to  be  guilty,  from  children 
of  tender  years  to  suj>erannuated  crones.  When  Girolamo  Visconti 
was  sent  to  Como  he  speedily  raised  such  a  storm  of  witchcraft 
that  in  1485  ho  burned  no  less  than  forty-one  unfortunates  in  the 
httlo  district  of  Wormserbad  in  the  Grisons — an  exploit  repeateiUy 
referred  to  by  Sprenger  with  honest  professional  pride.* 

A  special  impulse  was  given  to  this  development  when  Inno- 
cent VIIL,  December  5, 1484,  issued  his  Bull  Summis  desiderantes^ 
in  which  he  bewaded  the  deplorable  fact  that  all  the  Teutonic  lands 
were  filled  with  men  and  women  who  exercised  upon  the  faithful 
all  the  malignant  power  which  we  have  seen  ascribctl  to  witch- 
cnift,  and  of  which  he  enumerates  the  det*'iils  with  awe-inspiring 
amplification.  Ilcnry  Institoris  and  Jacob  Sprenger  had  for  some 
time  been  perfonning  the  ofiQcc  of  inquisitors  in  those  regions,  but 
theh'  commissions  did  not  si)ecially  mention  sorcery  as  included  in 
their  jurisdiction,  wherefore  their  efforts  were  impeded  by  over- 
wise  clerks  and  laymen  who  used  this  as  an  excuse  for  protecting 
the  guilty.  Innocent  therefore  gives  them  full  authority  in  the 
premises  and  orders  the  Bishop  of  Strassburg  to  coerce  all  who 
obstruct  or  interfere  with  them,  calling  in,  if  necessary,  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm.  After  this,  to  question  the  rcalit}'  of  witchcraft 
waa  to  question  the  utterance  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  to  aid 
any  one  accused  was  to  impede  the  Inquisition.  Armed  with 
these  powers  the  two  inquisitors,  full  of  zeal,  traversed  the  land, 
leaving  behind  them  a  track  of  blood  and  fire,  and  awakening  in 
all  hearts  the  cruel  dread  inspired  by  the  absolute  belief  thus 
inculcated  in  all  the  horrors  of  witchcraft.  In  the  little  town 
of  Kavenspurg  alone  they  boast  that  they  burned  forty-eight  in 
five  years.f 

It  is  true  that  tbey  were  not  everywhere  so  successfuL     In  the 


•  MttlL  Mulef.  P.  I.  Q.  xi. ;  P.  il  Q.  i.  c.  4, 12;  P.  in.  Q.  15. 

t  Mail.  Malcf.  P.  ii.  Q.  i.  c.  4. 

Innocent's  buU  was  not  confined  to  Germany  alone,  but  was  operattTc  crerj"* 
vhcrc.  In  an  Italian  inquisitorial  manual  of  the  period  it  ia  included  in  %  ooi- 
lection  of  bulls  ^^ contra  htrHUam pravitat^my^  which  also  contains  a  letter  0B 
the  subject  from  the  fhture  Emperor  Maximilian,  dated  Brussels,  Kovembcr 
6,  I486.— MoUnicr,  Etudes  sur  quclqucs  MSS.  dca  Bibliotht^ucs  dltalic,  Pori^ 
1887,  p.  72. 
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Tyrol  the  Bishop  of  Brixen  published  Innocent's  bull  July  23, 
1485,  and  on  September  21  he  issued  to  the  inquisitor  Henry  In- 
stitoris  a  commission  granting  him  full  episcojMil  jurisdiction,  but 
recommending  him  to  aiaociate  with  him  a  secular  official  of  the 
suzerain,  Sigismund  of  Austria.  The  latter,  however,  onlered  the 
bishop  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  and  he  named  Sigismund  Saraer, 
pastor  of  Axams  near  Innsbnick,  The  j>air  commencetl  operations 
October  14,  but  their  career,  though  vigorous,  was  short  and  in- 
glorious. It  chanced  that  some  of  the  archduke's  courtiers  desired 
to  separate  him  from  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Saxony,  and  spread 
re]>orts  that  she  had  endeavored  to  jX)ison  him ;  and  they  followed 
this  up  by  placing  in  an  oven  a  worthless  woman  who  personated 
an  imprisoned  demon  and  denounced  a  number  of  people.  Insti- 
toris  at  once  seized  the  accuseil  anil  applied  torture  without  stint. 
Then  the  bishop  interposed,  and  by  the  middle  of  Kovember  or- 
dered him  to  leave  the  diocese  and  betake  himself  to  his  convent, 
the  sooner  the  better.  Institoris,  however,  was  loath  to  abandon 
his  duty,  and  drew  upon  himself  a  sharper  reproof  on  Ash  "Wed- 
nesday, 1486 ;  he  was  told  that  he  had  nought  to  do  there,  that 
the  bishoj)  would  attend  to  all  that  was  necessary  tiiroufjh  the 
exercise  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  he  was  warned  that  if 
he  persisted  in  remaining  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination  from 
the  husbands  or  kinsmen  of  the  women  whom  he  was  persecuting. 
Ho  finally  withdrew  to  Germany,  richly  rewaixled  for  his  labor 
hy  Sigismund,  and  from  his  account  of  the  matter  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  all  the  sick  and  withered  of  Innsbnick  had  Itocked  to  him  with 
complaints  of  their  neighbors  so  detailed  that  ho  was  justified  in 
regarding  the  place  as  thoroughly  infected.  The  next  year  the 
■  Tyrolese  Landtag  complained  to  the  archduke  tliat  recently  many 
poisons,  on  baseless  denunciations,  ha<l  been  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  disgracefully  treated,  and  we  can  readily  understand  tlie  com- 
plaint of  the  MMeus  Maleficarum  that  Innsbruck  abounded  in 
witches  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  who  could  bewitch  their 
judges  and  could  not  l>e  forced  to  confess.  StiU,  the  seeds  of 
superatition  were  scattered  to  fructify  in  due  time.  Although  in 
the  Tyrolese  criminal  ordinance  issued  by  liroxiniilian  I.,  in  1499, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  sorcery  and  witohci-aft,  yet  in  1500  we  find 

eo  fully  develoi>ed.    Some  records  which  have  been  pre- 
[low  trials  before  secular  judges  with  juries  of  twelve  men, 
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in  which  the  unfortunate  women  accused,  after  due  torture,  con- 
fess all  the  customary  horrors.* 

One  result  of  this  campaign  of  Institoris  in  the  Tyrol  was  that 
it  left  8igismund  of  Austria  in  a  condition  of  i>erplexity  as  to  the 
reality  of  witchcraft.  His  judges  had  apparently  been  inexperi- 
enced in  such  matters,  the  confessions  of  the  accused  had  varied 
greatly,  and  the  inquisition  had  been  cut  short  before  they  could 
be  forced  to  consentaneous  avowals.  To  satisfy  his  mind,  in  14S7, 
he  consultai  on  the  subject  two  learned  doctors  of  the  law,  Ulric 
Molitoris  and  Conriid  Stiirtzel,  and  the  result  waa  published  at 
Constance  in  1489  by  Ulric,  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  between 
the  three.  Sigismund  is  represented  as  urging  the  natural  argu- 
ment that  the  results  obtained  by  witchcraft  were  so  wofuUy  in- 
adequate to  the  powers  ascribed  to  it  as  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
reality  of  those  powers — if  they  were  real,  a  conqueror  would  only 
have,  like  William  the  Manzer  at  Ely,  to  put  a  witch  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  overcome  all  opposition.  Against  this  view  the 
customary  texts  and  citations  were  alleged,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  represent  very  fairly  the  moderate  opinions  of  the  conserv- 
atives, who  had  not  as  yet  yielded  fully  to  the  witchcraft  craze, 
but  who  shrank  from  a  rationalistic  denial  of  that  which  had 
been  handed  down  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  These  are  summed 
up  in  eight  proix)sitioDs:  1.  Satan  cannot  himself,  or  by  means 
of  human  instruments,  disturb  the  elements,  or  injure  men  and 
animals,  or  render  them  impotent,  but  Gknl  sometimes  permits 
him  to  do  so  to  a  certain  determinate  extent.  2.  Ho  cannot 
exceed  this  designated  limit.  3.  By  permission  of  God  he  can 
sometimes  cause  illusions  by  which  men  appear  to  be  transformed- 
4.  The  night-riding  and  assemblages  of  the  Sabbat  are  illusions. 
6.  Incubi  and  succubi  are  incapable  of  procreation.  6.  God  alone 
knows  the  future  and  the  thoughts  of  men;  the  devil  can  only 
conjecture  and  use  his  knowle<lge  of  the  stars,  7.  Nevertheless 
witches,  by  worshipping  and  sacrificing  to  Satan,  are  real  heretics 
and  apostates.  8.  Finally,  they  should  therefore  be  put  to  death- 
In  this  cautious  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  old  school  and  the  new, 
the  witch  thus  gained  nothing ;  everj'thing  was  conceded  th^t  hail 


•  Happ,  Die  nexcnprocesse  unci  ihre  Gegncr  aus  Tirol,  pp.  5-8,  1^18, 
eqq.— Mall.  Maleficar.  P.  n.  Q.  1,  c.  12;  P.  m.  Q.  IS. 
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a  practical  bearing  on  the  tribunals,  and  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation  whether  the  Sabbat  was  a  dream  or  a  reality,  and 
whether  the  evil  she  wrought  was  the  result  of  a  special  or  a  gen- 
eral concession  of  power  by  God  to  Satan.  Thus  the  work  of 
ilolitoris  is  important  as  showing  how  feeble  were  the  barriers 
wliich  intelligent  and  fair-minded  men  could  erect  against  the 
prevailing  tendencies  so  sedulously  fostered  b}^  popes  and  inquisi- 
tor.* _ 
The  fine-drawn  distinctions  of  such  men  were  quickly  brushed 
aside  by  the  aggressive  self-con Hdenco  of  the  inquisitors.  Frcn 
more  [)otenL  than  the  personal  activity  of  Spreuger  was  tin  1'  >,  ■  y 
which  he  left  behind  him  in  the  work  which  ha-proudly-enti- 
tled  ths^i^W<?'w  Mah]firarum,  or  Hammer  of  Witches,  the  most 
portentous  monument  of  superstitioa  wiiich  the  world  has  pro- 
duogd.  All  his  vast  experience  and  wide  erudition  are  brought 
to  the  task  of  proving  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  the  extent  of 
its  evils,  and,  further,  of  instructing  the  inquisitor  bow  to  elude  the 
wiles  of  Satan  and  to  punish  his  devotees,  lie  was  no  vulgar 
witch-finder,  but  a  man  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  schools, 
lie  apparently  was  not  inhumane.  In  many  places  he  manifests 
a  laudable  desire  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  whatever  pleas 
they  might  rightfully  put  forward,  but  he  is  so  fully  con\inced  of 
the  gigantic  character  of  the  evils  to  be  combated,  he  so  thoroughly 
believes  that  his  tribunal  is  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Satan  for 
human  souls,  that  he  eagerly  justifies  every  artifice  and  every 
cruelty  that  could  be  suggested  to  outwit  the  adversary,  on  whom 
fair  play  would  be  thrown  away.  Like  Conrad  of  Marburg  Emd 
Capistrano,  ho  was  a  man  of  the  most  dangerous  type,  an  honest 
fanatic.  Ilis  work  is,  moreover,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
marvels  to  which  successive  generations  resorted  whenever  evi- 


*  Molitorifl  Dial.  Oe  Pythonicis  Mulieribus  c.  1,  10. 

The  absuril  contrast  between  the  ilHinitftblo  powers  nscribcd  to  the  witch  and 
her  personal  wretcliedness  wus  ciplnincd  under  torture  by  the  yictinifl  ns  the 
result  of  the  faithlessness  of  Satan,  who  desired  to  keep  them  in  poverty.  When 
steeped  in  misery  he  would  appear  to  them  and  allure  them  into  bis  scrTico  by 
the  most  attractive  promises,  but  when  he  had  attained  his  end  those  promises 
were  never  kept.  Gold  given  to  them  would  always  disappear  before  it  could 
be  used.  As  ono  of  tlic  Tyroleso  witches  in  ia06  declared,  *'  The  devil  is  n  Scbalk 
(knave)."     (Rapp,  Die  HexeDproceue  und  ihr«  Qegncr  aua  Tirol,  p.  147.) 
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dence  was  neoded  to  prove  any  special  manifestation  of  the  power 
or  malignity  of  the  witch.  Told  as  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ence or  that  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  they 
caxi'ied  conviction  with  them.  In  fact,  but  for  the  delusive  char- 
acter of  human  testimony  in  such  matters,  the  evidence  would 
seem  to  be  overwhelming.  Statements  of  disinterested  eye-wit- 
nesses, complaints  of  sufferers,  confessions  of  the  guilty,  oven  after 
condemnation,  and  at  the  stake,  when  there  was  no  hope  save  of 
pardon  of  their  sins  by  God,  are  innumerable,  and  so  detailed  and 
connected  together  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  would  seem 
inadequate  to  their  invention.  Besides,  the  work  is  so  logical  in 
form,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  so  firmly  based  on 
scholastic  theology  and  canon  law,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
position  accorded  to  it  for  more  than  a  century  of  a  leading  au- 
thority on  a  subject  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  Quoted 
impUcitly  by  all  succeeding  writers,  it  did  more  than  all  other 
agencies,  save  tho  papal  bulls,  to  stimulate  and  perfect  the  perse- 
cution, and  consequently  tho  extension  of  witchcraft.* 
^^  Thus  the  Inquisition  in  its  decrepitude  had  a  temporary  re- 
sumption of  acti\ity,  before  the  Keformation  came  to  renew  its 
vigor  in  a  different  shape.  Yet  it  was  not  everywhere  allowed  to 
work  its  will  upon  this  new  class  of  heretics.  In  lYanoo  edicts  of 
1400  and  1403  treat  thorn  as  subject  exclusively  to  the  secular 
couils,  unless  the  offenders  liap]>en  to  be  justiciable  by  tho  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals,  and  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  growing  sharpness  of  persecution  is 
seen  in  provisions  which  subject  those  who  consult  necromanceis 
and  sorcerers  to  tho  same  penalties  as  the  practitioners  themselves, 
and  threaten  judges  who  are  negligent  in  arresting  them  with  loss 

"  Diefcnbacb,  the  latest  writer  on  vritchcraft  (Die  HoxcDwaho,  Malnz»  1886) 
sees  clearly  enough  that  the  witch-madacss  was  the  result  of  the  means  adopted 
for  the  Bupprcssion  of  witchcraft,  but  in  his  eagerness  to  relievo  the  Church  from 
the  responsibility  he  attributes  its  origin  to  the  Carolirui,  or  criminal  code  of 
Charles  V.,  issued  in  1531,  and  exprc&sly  asserts  that  ecclesiastical  law  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  (p.  176).  Other  recent  writers  ascribe  tho  borrora  of  the  witch- 
process  to  the  bull  of  Innocent  VITI.,  and  tho  Malleua  MaUfiMrum.  (Tb.  pp. 
222-6).  We  have  been  able  to  trace,  however,  the  definite  development  of  tho 
madness  and  the  means  adopted  for  its  cure  from  the  beliefs  and  tbc 
preceding  ages.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  process  of  purely  natural 
from  tlic  priociplea  which  the  Church  had  succeeded  in  establishing. 
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of  oflSce,  perpetual  disability,  and  heavy  arbitrary  fines.  It  was 
doubtless  owing  to  this  exclusion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
sorcery  that  the  spread  of  witchcraft  in  France  was  slower  than 
in  Germany  and  Italy.* 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  whose  learned  treatises  on  the  occult  sciences 
trench  so  nearly  on  forbidden  ground,  when  lie  hold  the  position 
of  Town.  Orator  and  Advocate  of  Metz,  had  the  hardihood,  in  1519, 
to  save  from  the  clutches  of  the  inquisitor,  Nicholas  Savin,  an 
unfortunate  woman  accuse<l  of  witchcnift.  The  only  evidence 
against  her  was  that  her  mother  had  been  burned  us  a  witch. 
Savin  quoted  the  ^^ Malleus  Ma/epVvtrujn'-  to  show  that  if  she  were 
not  the  offspring  of  an  incubus  she  must  undoubteilly  have  been 
devoted  to  Satan  at  her  birth.  In  conjunction  with  the  episcopal 
official,  John  Leonard,  he  had  her  cruelly  toitured,  and  she  was 
then  exposed  to  starvation  in  her  prison.  When  Agrippa  offered 
to  defend  her  he  was  turned  out  of  court  and  tlireatcnod  with 
prosecution  as  a  fauU:)r  of  heresy,  and  her  liusbaiui  was  refused  ac- 
cefis  to  the  place  of  trial,  lest  he  should  interject  an  appeal.  Leon- 
ard chanced  to  fall  mortally  sick,  and,  touched  witli  remorse  on 
his  death-bed,  he  executed  an  instrument  declaring  his  conviction 
of  her  innocence  and  asked  the  chapter  to  set  her  at  Uberty ;  but 
Savin  demanded  that  she  should  be  further  tortured  and  then 
burned.  Agrippa,  however,  labored  so  effectually  with  Leonard's 
successor  and  with  the  chapter  that  the  woman  was  discharged; 
but  his  disinterested  zeal  cost  him  his  office,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Metz.  Relieved  of  Lis  presence,  the  inquisitor  speetlily 
found  another  witch,  whom  he  burned  after  forcing  her  by  torture 
to  confess  all  the  horrors  of  the  Sabbat  and  customary  evil  deeds 
wrought  through  the  power  of  Satan.  Encouraged  by  this,  he 
organized  a  search  for  others,  doubtless  based  on  the  confessions 
of  the  victim,  and  imprisoned  a  number,  while  others  fled,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  pitiless  massacre  had  not  Roger  Brennon, 
parish  priest  of  St.  Cross,  openly  opposed  him  and  vanquished 
faim  in  disputation,  whereuix>n  the  jail  doors  were  thrown  open 
and  the  fugitives  retumed-f 


•  Fontanon,  EdicU  et  Orxlonnances,  IV.  337.— Isambert,  XI.  100,  253. 
t  Cornel.  Agrippa  de  Occult.  Philoa.  Lib.  i.  c  40 ;  Lib.  m.  c.  33 ;  Epistt.  n. 
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The  most  decided  rebuff*,  however^  which  the  Inctuiaition  ex- 
perienced in  its  new  spliore  of  activity  was  administered  by 
Venice.  I  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  allude  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Signory  and  the  Holy  See  over  the 
^vitches  of  Brescia,  when  the  Republic  definitely  refused  to  exe- 
cute the  sentences  of  the  inquisitors.  To  understand  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  its  action,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  two  generations 
the  Church  had  been  energetically  cultivating  witchcrait  through- 
ont  Lonibanly  by  uncejisingly  urging  its  ]>erscx:utionand  breaking 
down  all  resistance  on  the  pait  of  the  intelligent  laity,  until  it  had 
succeedetl  in  rendering  upper  Italy  a  ]>erfect  hot-bed  of  the  heresy. 
In  1457  Calixtus  111.  ortlered  liis  nuncio,  Beniardo  (h  Bosco,  to  use 
active  measures  in  repressing  its  growth  in  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and 
the  vicinage.  Tliirty  yeai"s  later  Fra  Girolamo  Visconti  found  an 
abundant  field  for  his  labor  in  Como,  the  result  of  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  world  in  his  Lamiatntm  TracMus^  and  Sprenger 
assures  us  that  a  whole  lx)ok  ivould  l>e  refjuii*ed  to  record  the  cases, 
in  Brescia  alone,  of  women  who  had  become  witches  through  de- 
spair in  consequence  of  seiluction,  although  the  episcopal  court  had 
shown  the  most  praiseworthy  vigor  in  suj>pressing  them.  In  1494 
we  find  Alexander  VI.  stimulating  the  Lombard  inquisitor,  Fri 
Angelo  da  Verona,  to  greater  activity,  assuring  him  that  witches 
were  numerous  in  Lombardy  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  men, 
harvests,  and  cattle.  When  at  Cremona,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  inquisitor,  Giorgio  di  Casale,  endeavored  to 
exterminate  the  numberless  witches  nourishing  there,  and  was  in- 
terfcre<l  with  by  certain  clerks  and  laymen,  who  assertetl  that  he 
was  exceedin/^  his  jurisdiction,  Julius  II.,  follo^ving  the  example 
of  Innocent  VIII.  in  the  case  of  Sprenger,  promptly  came  to 
the  rescue  by  defining  his  powera,  and  offering  to  all  who  would 
aid  him  in  the  good  work  indulgences  such  as  were  ^ven  to 
crusaders — provisions  which,  in  1523,  wore  extended  to  the  In- 
quisitor of  Como  by  Adrian  VI.  The  result  of  all  this  careful 
stimulation  is  seen  in  the  description  of  the  Lombard  witches  by 
Gianfrancesco  Pico,  and  in  the  alarming  report  by  Silveeter 
Prierias  that  they  were  extending  down  the  Apennines  and 
boasting  that  they  wouhi  outnumber  the  faithful.  The  spread 
of  popular  belief  is  illustrated  in  the  remark  of  Politian,  thnt 
when  he  was  a  child  he  had  great  dread  of  the  witches  whom  his 
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grandmother  used  to  tell  faim  lie  in  wait  in  the  woods  to  swallow 
little  boys.* 

Venice  had  always  been  careful  to  preserve  the  secular  juris- 
diction over  sorcery.  A  resolution  of  the  great  council  in  1410 
allows  the  Inquisition  to  act  in  such  cases  when  they  involve  her- 
esy or  the  abuse  of  sacraments,  but  if  injury  had  resulted  to  indi- 
viduals the  spiritual  offence  alone  was  cognizable  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, while  the  resultant  crimes  were  justiciable  by  the  lay  court ; 
and  when,  in  1422,  some  Franciscans  were  charged  with  sacrificing 
to  demons,  the  Council  of  Ten  committed  the  affair  to  a  councillor,  a 
capo,  an  inquisitor,  and  an  advocate.  Brescia  was  a  spot  peculiarly 
infected  with  witchcraft.  As  early  as  1455  the  inquisitor,  Fri 
Antonio,  called  upon  the  Senate  for  aid  to  exterminate  it,  which 
was  presumably^  afforded,  but  when  a  fresh  persecution  arose  in 
1486  the  podesta  refused  to  execute  the  inquisitorial  sentences, 
and  the  Signoria  supported  him,  calling  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
vigorous  protest  of  Innocent  VIII.  Under  the  stimulus  of  perse- 
cution the  evil  increased  with  terrible  rapidity.  In  1510  we  hear 
of  seventy  women  and  seventy  men  burned  at  Brescia;  in  1514  of 
three  hundred  at  Como.  In  such  an  epidemic  every  victim  was  a 
new  source  of  infection,  and  the  land  was  threatened  with  deix)pu- 
lation.  In  the  madness  of  the  hour  it  was  currently  reported  that 
on  the  plain  of  Tonalo,  near  Brescia,  tlio  customary  gathering  at 
the  Sabbat  exceeded  twenty-five  thousand  souls  ;  and  in  1518  the 
Senate  was  officially  informed  that  the  inquisitor  had  burned 
seventy  witches  of  the  Valcamonicii,  that  ho  had  as  many  in  his 
prisons,  and  that  those  sus|)ected  or  accused  amounted  to  about  five 
thousand,  or  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys.  It  was 
time  to  interfere,  and  the  Signoria  interposed  effectually,  leading 
to  violent  roraonHtrances  from  Rome.  Leo  X.  issued,  February 
15,  1521,  his  fiery  bull,  Jlone^ti^^  ordering  the  inquisitors  to  use 
freely  the  excommunication  and  the  interdict,  if  their  sentences 
on  the  witches  were  not  executed  without  examination  or  revision, 
showing  how  transparent  were  the  subterfuges  adopted  to  throw 


•  Raynald.  ann.  1457,  No.  00.— P.  Vnyrn,  Lc  Strcghe  ncl  Canarcse,  op.  cit  p. 
250— Mall.  Malc6car.  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c  1,  13.— RipoU  IV.  100.— Pognas  Apjwnd.  ad 
Eymeric.  p.  105.— G.  P.  Pico,  La  Strega,  p.  17.— Pricriat.  do  Strigimag.  Lib.  n. 
c.  If  5. — Ang.  Politian.  Lnmia,  Colou.  1518. 
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upon  the  secular  courts  the  responsibility  of  putting  to  death  those 
who  wore  not  rolapsod.  On  March  21  the  imperturbable  Council 
of  Ten  quietly  responded  by  laying  down  regulations  for  all  trialSf 
including  the  cases  in  question,  of  which  the  sentences  were  treated 
as  invalid,  and  all  bail  heretofore  taken  was  to  be  tlischarged.  The 
examinations  were  to  bo  made  without  the  use  of  torture  by  one 
or  two  bishops,  an  inquisitor,  and  two  doctors  of  Brescia,  all  se- 
lected for  probity  and  intelligence.  The  result  was  to  be  read  in 
the  court  of  the-'podesta,  with  the  participation  of  the  two  reftoni, 
or  governora,  and  four  more  doctors.  The  accused  were  lo  be  asked 
if  they  ratified  their  statements,  and  wore  to  be  liable  to  torture  if 
they  modified  them.  When  all  this  was  done  with  due  circumspec- 
tion, judgment  was  to  be  rendered  in  accoixlance  with  the  counsel 
of  all  the  above-named  experts,  and  under  no  other  circumstances 
was  a  sentence  to  be  executed.  In  this  way  the  Signoria  ho{)ed 
that  the  errors  said  to  have  been  committed  would  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  Moreover,  the  jmpal  legate  was  to  bo  admonished 
to  see  that  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition  were  moderate  and  free 
from  extortion,  and  was  to  find  expedients  to  pi-event  greed  for 
money  from  causing  the  condemnation  of  the  iimocent,  as  was 
said  to  have  often  been  the  case.  He  should  also  depute  proper 
persons  to  investigate  the  extortions  ami  other  evil  acts  of  the  in- 
quisitors, which  had  excited  general  comphiint,  and  he  should  sum- 
marily punish  the  perpetrators  to  serve  as  an  example.  He  was 
further  requested  to  consider  that  these  poor  people  of  Valcanxo- 
nica  were  simple  folk  of  the  densest  ignorance,  much  more  in  need 
of  good  preachers  than  of  persecutors,  especially  as  they  were  so 
numerous.* 

In  an  age  of  superstition  this  utterance  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
stands  forth  as  a  monument  of  considerate  wisdom  and  calm 
oommon-sense.  Had  its  enlightened  spiint  been  allowed  to  guide 
the  counsels  of  popes  and  princes,  Europe  woidd  have  been  8])ared 
the  most  disgraceful  page  in  the  annals  of  civUization.  The  lesson 
of  cruel  fear  so  sedulously  inculcated  on  the  nations  was  thoroughly 
learned.  Hideous  as  are  the  details  of  the  persecution  of  witch- 
craft which  we  l^ave  been  considering  up  to  the  fifteenth  century. 


•  G.  dc  Castro,  U  Mondo  Secreto,  IX.  128.  133,  135-6.— Mag.  Bull:  Iloin.  L 
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they  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  blind  and  senseless  orgies  of  de- 
struction which  disgracetl  the  next  century  and  a  half.  Christen- 
dom seemed  to  have  grown  delirious,  and  Satan  might  well  smile 
at  the  tribute  to  his  power  seen  in  tlie  endless  sraoko  of  the  holo 
causts  which  bore  witness  to  his  triumph  over  the  Almighty. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  rivalled  each  other  in  the  madness  of  the 
hour.  Witches  were  burned  no  longer  in  ones  and  twos,  but  in 
scores  and  hundreds.  A  bishop  of  Geneva  is  said  to  have  burned 
five  hundred  within  three  months,  a  bishop  of  lianiburg  six  hun- 
dred, a  bishop  of  Wiir/burg  nine  hundred.  Eight  hundred  were 
condemned,  apparently  in  one  body,  by  the  Senate  of  Savoy.  So 
completely  had  the  intervention  of  Satan,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  worshippers,  become  a  part  of  the  unconscious  process 
of  thouglit,  that  any  unusual  oiwnition  of  nature  was  attributed  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Tiie  spring  of  1586  was  tardy  in  the 
Rhinelands  and  the  cold  Wiis  prolonged  until  June :  this  could  only 
be  the  result  of  witchcraft,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  bunied 
at  Pfalz  a  hundred  and  eighteen  women  and  two  men,  from  whom 
confessions  had  been  cxtortcil  that  their  incantations  had  pro- 
longed the  winter.  ;  It  was  well  that  he  actetl  thus  promptly,  for 
on  their  way  to  the  place  of  execution  they  stated  that  had  they 
been  allowed  three  days  more  they  would  have  brought  cold  so 
intense  that  no  green  thing  could  have  survived,  and  that  all  fields 
and  vineyards  would  have  been  cursed  with  barrenness.  The  In- 
quisition evidently  had  worthy  pupils,  but  it  did  not  relax  its  own 
efforts.  Paramo  boasts  that  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sect,  in  14(H,  the  Holy  Ofl&ce  had  burned  at 
least  thirty  thousand  witches  who,  if  they  had  been  left  unpun- 
ished, would  eiisily  have  brought  the  whole  world  to  destruction.* 
Could  any  Manichfcan  offer  more  practical  evidence  that  Satan  ^ 
was  lord  of  the  visible  universe  ? 


•  Michelet,  La  8orci!ire,  Liv.  n.  cb.  iii, — P.  Vayra,  op.  cit.  p.  255.— Annal. 
Kovesaens.  ann.  "1580  (Martcnc  Atnpl.  CoU.  IV.  717).— Paramo  de  Orig.  Ott  8. 
loquis.  p.  296. 
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The  only  heresies  which  really  troubled  the  Church  were  those 
which  obtained  currency  among  the  people  unassisted  by  the  in- 
genious quodlibets  of  dialecticians.  Possibly  there  may  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  in  the  theories  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
which  appai-ently  owed  theur  origin  to  the  speculations  of  Amauiy 
of  Bone  and  David  of  Dinant ;  but,  as  a  whole^  the  Cathari  and 
the  "Waldenses,  tiic  Spirituals  and  the  Fraticelli,  even  the  Huss- 
ites, had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  fine-spun  cobwebs 
of  the  schoolmen.  For  a  heresy  to  take  root  and  bear  fruit,  it 
must  be  able  to  inspire  the  zeal  of  martyrdom ;  and  for  this  it 
must  spring  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  the  brain.  We  have 
seen  how,  during  centuries,  multitudes  were  ready  to  face  death 
in  its  most  awful  form  rather  than  abandon  beliefs  in  which  were 
entwined  their  sentiments  and  feeUiigs  and  their  hopes  of  the  here- 
after ;  but  history  records  few  cases,  from  Abelard  to  Master  Eck- 
art  and  Galileo,  in  which  intellectual  conceptions,  however  firmly 
entertainetl,  were  strong  enough  to  lead  to  tho  sacrifice.  It  is  sen-Ei 
timent  rather  than  reason  which  rendere  heretics  dangerous ;  andf 
all  the  pride  of  intellect  was  insufficient  to  nerve  the  scholar  to 
maintain  his  thesis  with  the  unfaltering  resolution  which  enabled 
the  peasant  to  approach  the  stake  singing  hymns  and  joy f idly 
welcoming  the  flames  which  were  to  bear  him  to  salvation. 

The  schools,  consequently,  have  little  to  show  us  in  the  shape' 
of  contests  between  free  thought  and  authority  pushed  to  the 
point  of  invoking  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  Yet  the  latter, 
by  the  system  which  it  rendered  practicable  of  enforcing  uniform- 
ity of  belief,  exercised  too  |)otent  an  influence  on  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  Europe  for  us  to  pass  over  this  phase  of  its  activity  with- 
out some  brief  review. 

There  were  two  tendencies  at  work  to  provoke  collisions  be- 
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tween  the  schoolmen  and  the  inquisitors.  Tlie  ardor  of  persecu- 
tion, which  rendered  the  purity  of  the  faith  the  highest  aim  of  the 
Christian  and  the  most  irai)erati7e  care  of  the  ruler,  secular  and 
spiritual,  created  an  exaggerated  standard  of  orthodoxy,  which  re- 
garded the  minutest  ]K}int  of  theology  as  equally  important  with 
the  fundamental  dix-trines  of  religion.  Wo  have  already  seen 
instances  of  this  in  the  questions  as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  as 
to  whether  ho  was  dead  when  lanced  on  the  cross,  and  as  to  wlieth- 
er  the  blood  which  he  shed  in  the  Passion  remained  on  earth  or 
ascended  to  heaven ;  and  Stephen  Palecz,  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, proved  dialeetical]y  that  a  doctrine  in  which  one  point  in 
a  thousand  was  erroneous  was  thereby  rendereil  heretical  through- 
out. Moreover,  erroneous  belief  Avas  not  necessary,  for  the  Chris- 
tian must  be  firm  in  the  faith,  and  doubt  itself  was  heresy.* 

The  other  tendency  was  the  insane  thirst  which  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  schoolmen  for  determining  and  defi^ning,  Avith  abso- 
lute precision,  every  detail  of  the  universe  and  of  the  invisible 
world.  So  far  as  this  gratified  itself  within  the  lines  of  orthtnloxy 
laid  down  by  an  infallible  Church  it  resulted  in  building  up  the 
most  complex  and  stupendous  body  of  theology  that  human  wit 
has  ever  elaborated.  The  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  grew  into 
the  Sumjna  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  an  elaborate  structure  to  be 
graspcil  an<l  retained  only  by  minds  of  peculiar  powers  after  sc- 
,  vere  and  special  training.  "When  this  was  once  defined  and  accepted 
as  orthodox,  theology  and  philosophy  became  the  most  dangerous 
of  sciences,  while  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  schoolmen,  revel- 
ling in  the  subtleties  of  dialectics,  was  perpotually  rearguing  doubt- 
ful points,  raising  new  questions,  and  introducing  new  refinements 
in  matters  already  too  subtle  for  the  comprelionsion  of  the  ordinary 
intellect.  The  inquirer  who  disturbs  the  dust  now  happily  cover- 
ing the  records  of  these  forgotten  wrangles  can  only  feel  re- 
gret that  such  wonderful  intellectual  acuteness  and  energy  sliould 
have  been  so  wofully  wasted  when,  if  rightly  applied,  it  might 
have  advanced  by  so  many  centuries  the  progress  of  humanity. 

The  story  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  Doctor  Mirahilis,  is  fairly  illus- 
trative of  the  tendencies  of  the  time.     That  gigantic  intellect 
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bruised  itself  perpetually  against  the  narrow  bars  erected  around 
it  by  an  age  presumptuous  in  its  learned  ignorance.  Once  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  of  its  enTiron- 
ment,  when  Gui  Foucoix  was  elevated  to  the  papacy,  and,  as 
Clement  lY.,  commanded  the  Englishman  to  communicate  to 
him  the  discoveries  of  which  he  had  vaguely  heard.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the  unappreciated  scholar 
labored  to  make  the  most  of  this  unexpected  opportunitj' ;  how 
he  impoverished  his  friends  to  raise  the  money  requisite  to  pay 
the  scribes  who  should  set  forth  in  a  fair  copy  the  tumultuoos 
train  of  thought  in  which  he  sought  to  embody  the  whole  store 
of  human  knowledge,  and  Low,  within  the  compass  of  little  more 
than  a  single  year,  he  thus  accomplished  the  enormous  task  of 
writing  the  Ojfiis  Maju^^  the  Ojyu^  Minus,  and  the  Oj>us  Ter- 
tium.  Unfortunately,  Clement  was  more  concerned  at  the  mo- 
ment with  the  fortunes  of  Charles  of  Anjou  than  with  the  pass- 
ing fancy  which  hail  led  him  to  call  upon  the  scholar;  in  little 
more  than  two  years  he  was  dead,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
even  repaid  the  sums  expended  in  gratifying  his  wishes.*** 

It  was  inevitable  that  Bacon  should  succumb  in  the  unequal 
straggle  at  once  with  the  ignorance  and  the  learning  of  liis  age. 
His  label's  and  his  utterances  were  a  protest  against  the  whole 
existing  s^'stem  of  thought  and  teaching.  The  schoolmen  evolved 
the  universe  from  their  internal  consciousness,  and  then  wrangled 
incessantly  over  subtleties  suggested  by  the  barbarous  jargon  of 
their  dialectics.  It  was  the  same  with  theology,  which  had  usuq^ed 
the  place  of  religion.  Peter  Lombard  was  greater  than  all  the 
prophets  and  evangelists  taken  together.  As  Bacon  tells  us,  the 
study  of  Scripture  was  neglectetl  for  that  of  the  Sentences,  in 
which  lay  the  whole  glory  of  the  theologian.  He  who  taught  the 
Sentences  could  select  his  own  hour  for  teaching,  and  had  accom- 
modations provided  for  him.  Ue  who  taught  the  Scriptui'es  had 
to  beg  for  a  time  in  which  to  l)e  heard,  and  had  no  assistance- 
The  former  could  dispute,  and  was  held  to  be  a  master;  the  latter 
was  condemned  to  silence  in  the  debates  of  the  schools.  It  is 
impossible,  he  adds,  that  the  Word  of  God  can  be  understood,  on 
account  of  the  abuse  of  the  Sentences ;  and  whoso  seeks  in  Script- 
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ure  to  elucidate  questions  is  stigmatized  as  whimsical,  and  is  not 
listened  to.  Worse  than  all,  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  horribly 
corrupt,  and  where  not  corrupt  it  is  doubtful,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  would-be  correctors  and  their  presumption,  for  every  one 
deemed  himself  able  to  correct  the  text,  though  he  would  not 
venture  to  alter  a  wonl  in  a  poet.  First  of  modems,  Bacon  dis- 
cerned the  importance  of  etymology  and  of  coinpnrativo  pliilolo- 
gy,  ami  he  exposed  unsparingly  the  wretched  blunders  customary 
among  the  so-called  learned,  who  only  succeeded  in  leading  their 
pupils  into  error.  Bacon's  methwls  were  strictly  scientific.  Ile^*  r 
wanted  facts,  actual  facts,  as  a  basis  for  all  reasoning,  whether  on 
dogma  or  physical  and  mental  experiences.  To  him  all  study  of 
nature  or  of  man  was  empirical ;  to  know  first,  and  then  to  rea- 
son. Mathematics  was  first  in  the  oinler  of  sciences ;  then  meta- 
physics ;  and  to  him  metaphysics  was  not  a  barren  effort  to  fi-ame 
a  system  on  postulates  assumed  at  caprice  and  built  up  on  dialec- 
tical sophisms,  but  a  solid  series  of  deductions  from  ascertained  ob- 
servations, for,  according  to  Avicenna,  "  the  conclusions  of  other 
sciences  are  the  principles  of  metaphysics."* 

The  vast  labors  of  tlie  earnest  life  of  a  great  genius  were  lost  to 
a  world  too  conceited  of  its  petty  vanities  to  recognize  how  far  ho 
was  in  advance  of  it.  It  was  enamored  of  words;  he  dealt  in 
things :  the  actual  was  rejected  for  the  unsubstantial,  and  an  intel- 
lectual revolution  of  priceless  value  to  mankind  was  stifleil  in  its 
inception.  It  was  as  though  Caliban  should  chain  Prospero  and 
cast  him  into  the  ocean.  How  com j>lotely  Bacon  was  unappreciated 
by  an  age  unable  to  understand  him  and  his  antagonism  towards 
its  methods  is  evidenced  by  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts-of  his  works, 
the  fragmentary  condition  of  some  of  them,  and  the  utter  disap- 
pearance of  others.  **  It  is  easier,"  says  Leland,  "  to  collect  the 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl  than  the  titles  of  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon," 
The  same  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  absence  of  detail  as  to  his  life 
no  less  than  by  the  vulgar  stories  of  his  proficiency  in  magic  aits. 
Even  the  tragic  incident  of  his  imprisonment  by  his  Franciscan 
superiors  and  the  prohibition  to  pursue  his  studies  is  so  obscure 
that  it  is  told  in  contradictory  fashion,  and  its  truth  has  been  not 
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unreasonably  denied.  According  to  one  account  he  was  accused 
of  unorthodox  speculations,  in  1278,  to  Gcronimo  d'Ascoli,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Order;  his  opinions  -vrere  condemnetl,  the  brethren 
were  ordere<i  scrupulously  to  avoid  them,  and  he  himself  was  C4ist 
into  prison,  doubtless  because  he  did  not  submit  as  serenely  as 
Olivi  to  Geronimo's  sentence.  He  must  have  had  followers  and 
sympathizers,  for  Geronimo  is  said  to  have  prevented  their  com- 
plaints by  promptly  applying  to  Nicholas  111.  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  judgment.  How  long  his  imprisonment  lasted  is  not  known, 
though  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  perished  in  jail,  either  through 
sickness  or  the  ill-treutinent  which  we  have  seen  was  freely  visited 
by  the  Franciscans  on  their  erring  brethren.  Another  statement 
attributes  his  incarceration  to  the  ascetic  Raymond  Gaufridi,  who 
was  General  of  the  Order  fi-om  1289  to  1295.  In  either  case  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  erplain  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  In 
the  fierce  juissions  of  the  scliools,  one  who  ant^igonizeil  so  com- 
pletely the  prevailing  currents  of  thought,  and  who  exposed  so 
mercilessly  the  ignorance  of  the  learned,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
bitter  enmities.  The  daring  scholar  who  preferred  Scripture  to 
the  Sentences,  and  pronounced  the  text  of  the  ViUgate  to  be  cor- 
rupt, must  have  given  ample  opjxjrtunity  for  accusations  of  heresy 
in  a  time  when  dogma  had  become  so  intricate,  and  mortal  heresy 
might  lurk  in  the  minutest  aberration.  The  politic  Geronimo 
might  readily  listen  to  enemies  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  those 
whom  Bacon  must  have  provoked.  The  ascetic  Raymond,  whose 
aim  was  to  bring  back  the  Order  to  its  primitive  rudeness  and 
simplicity*  would  regard  Bacon's  labors  with  the  same  aversion 
as  tbat  manifested  by  the  early  Spirituals  to  Crescenzio  Qrizzi's 
learning.  It  was  a  standing  complaint  with  his  section  of  the 
Order  that  Paris  had  destroyed  Assisi.  As  Jacopone  da  Todi 
sang: 

"Tiir^,  qunrfe,  tnrfe, 
Non  c'  &  religione. 
Mai  vcdommo  Parigi 
Cbe  D*  a  destrutto  Assio,** 


and  the  Spiritual  General  might  well  like  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
greatest  scholar  of  the  Onier.* 


•  Brewer,  Pref.  p.  xcviii.— Wadding,  ann.  1278,  No.  26 ;  ana.  1284,  No.  13. — 
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Bacon  suffered  because  he  antagonized  the  thought  of 
his  time,  there  was  much  of  scholastic  bitterness  which  escaped 
animadversion  because  it  was  the  development  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  and  the  schoolmen  were  allowetl  to  indulge  in  endless 
wrangling  for  the  most  part  without  censure.  The  great  quaiTel 
between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  occu]>ies  too  large  a  space 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe  to  be  wholly  passed  over,  al- 
tbougli  its  relation  to  our  immediate  subject  is  not  intimate  enough 
to  justify  detailed  consideration. 

In  the  deveio])ed  theory  of  the  Realists,  genera  and  species — 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  individual  beings,  or  the  conceptions 
of  those  attributes — are  real  entities,  if  not  the  only  realities.  In- 
dividuals are  ephemeral  existences  whicli  pass  away;  the  only 
things  which  survive  are  those  which  are  universal  and  common 
to  all.  In  man  this  is  humanity^  but  humanity  again  is  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  larger  existence,  the  animate,  and  tJie  animate  is  but  a 
transitory  form  of  an  Infinite  Being,  which  is  AH  and  nothing  in 
particular.  This  is  the  sole  Immutable.  These  conceptions  took 
their  origin  in  the  Periphyscijs  of  John  Scot  Erigena  in  the  ninth 
century,  whoso  rexiction  against  the  prevailing  anthropomorjihism 
led  him  to  sublimated  views  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  trenched 
closely  on  Pantheism*  The  heresy  latent  in  his  work  lay  undis- 
covered until  developed  by  the  Amaurians,  when  the  book,  after 
nearly  four  centuries,  was  condemned  by  Ilonorius  III., in  1*225,* 

Nominalism,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  individual  as  the 
primal  substance ;  universals  arc  only  abstractions  or  mental  con- 
ceptions of  qualities  common  to  individuals,  with  no  more  of  real- 
ity than  the  soimds  which  express  them.  Even  as  Realism  in  the 
hands  of  ilaring  thinkers  led  to  Pantheism,  so,  step  by  stej),  Nom- 
inalism could  be  brought  to  recognize  the  originality  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  finally  to  Atomism.f 

The  two  antagonistic  schools  were  first  clearly  defined  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  Roscelin,  the  teacher  of 


Wood's  Life  of  Bacon  (Brewer,  pp.  xciv.-xcv.).— C.MGller,  Die  Anfflnge  dca  Mi- 
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Abelard,  as  the  leader  of  the  Nominalists,  and  William  of  Cham- 
peaux  at  the  head  of  the  Realists.  Discussion  continued  in  the 
schools  with  constantly  increasing  bitterness,  though  neither  side 
dared  to  push  their  own  views  to  their  ultimate  conclusions.  Real- 
ism in  a  modilied  form  achieved  a  triumph  with  the  immense  au- 
thority of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Dnns  Scotus 
was  a  Realist,  though  he  differed  with  Aquinas  on  the  problem  of 
individuation,  and  the  Realists  became  divided  into  the  opposing 
factions  of  Thomists  and  Scotists.  While  they  were  thus  weak- 
cne<l  with  dissension,  William  of  Ockham  revived  Nominalism,  and 
it  became  bolder  than  ever.  The  perennial  hostility  between  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  tended  to  range  the  two  Orders  under 
the  opposing  banners,  whUe  Ockham's  defence  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  papacy  serveil  to  impress  upon  the  new 
school  of  Nominalists  his  views  ujion  the  relations  l>etwe€n  Charch 
and  Sta,te.* 

The  schools  continued  to  resound  with  the  clangor  of  disputa- 
tion, occasionally  growing  so  hot  that  blows  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  wortls,  and  even  murder  is  said  to  have  not  been  wanting.  Un- 
der Peter  d'Ailly  and  John  Gerson  the  University  of  Paris  was 
Nominalist.  With  the  English  domination  the  Realists  triumphed 
and  expelled  their  adversaries,  who  were  unable  to  return  until  the 
restonition  of  the  French  monarchy.  In  1465  there  arose  in  the 
University  of  Louvain  a  strife  whicli  lasted  for  ten  years  over  some 
propositions  of  Pierre  de  la  Rive  on  fate  and  divine  foreknowledgev 
in  which  the  rival  sects  took  sides.  The  University  of  Paris  was 
drawn  in ;  the  Nominalists  triumphed  in  condemning  de  la  Rive, 
and  the  Realists  took  their  revenge  by  procuring  from  Louis  XI. 
an  edict  proliibiting  the  teaching  of  Nominalist  doctrines  in  the 
University  and  in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom;  all  Nominalist 
books  wei^e  boxed  up  and  sealed  until  14S1,  when  Louis  was  per 
suaded  to  recall  his  edict,  and  the  university  rejoiced  to  regain  her 
liberty.  One  tragic  incident  in  the  long  quarrel  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  the  trial  of  John  of  Wesel  which  led  to  his  death  in 
prison,  and  it  illustrates  how  readily  scholastic  aixlor  assumed  that 
in  gratifying  its  vindictiveness  it  was  vindicating  the  faith.  The 
contemporary  reporter  of  the  trial  assumes  tiiat  the  perseootioa 
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was  caused  by  the  antagonism  of  the  Dominican  Realists  to  the 
Nominahsm  of  the  victim,  and  ho  deplores  the  rage  which  led  the 
Thomists  to  regard  every  one  who  denied  the  existence  of  univcrsals 
as  though  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  a  traitor 
to  God,  to  the  Christian  rehgion,  to  justice,  and  to  the  State.* 

The  annals  of  the  schools  are  full  of  cases  which  show  how  the 
recklessness  of  disputatious  logic  led  to  subtleties  most  perilous  in 
minute  details  of  theology,  and  also  how  sensitive  were  the  con- 
servators of  the  faith  as  to  anything  that  might  be  construeil  by 
perverse  ingenuity  as  savoring  of  heresy.  Duns  Scotus  did  not 
escape,  nor  Thomas  Lradwanline;  William  of  Ockham  and  Buri- 
dan  were  enveloped  in  a  common  condemnation  by  the  University 
of  Paris,  of  which  the  latter  luul  tjccn  rector.  The  boundanes  be- 
tween philosophy  and  the  theology  which  sought  to  define  every- 
thing in  the  visible  and  invisible  world  were  impossible  of  defini- 
tion, and  it  was  a  standing  grievance  that  the  philosophers  were 
perpetually  intruding  on  the  domains  of  the  theologians.  AVhen 
theii'  daring  speculations  wei'e  unorthodox  they  sought  to  shelter 
themselves  Iwhind  the  assertion  tluit  according  to  tlio  methods  of 
philosophy  the  Catholic  rehgion  was  ern)neous  and  false,  but  that 
it  was  true  as  a  nuitter  of  faith,  and  that  they  Iwheved  it  accord- 
ingly. This  only  made  matters  worse,  for,  as  the  authorities  pointed 
out,  it  assumed  that  there  were  two  op]>osite  truths,  contradicting 
each  other.  It  was  not  merely  that  orthodox  sensitiveness  was 
called  upon  to  condemn,  ua  was  done  in  1447  by  the  University  of 
Louvain,  such  vain  sophisms  as  the  assertion  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  line  a  focjt  long  whicli  shall  yet  have  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end,  and  that  a  whole  may  bo  in  England  while  all  its 
parts  are  in  Rome ;  or  those  of  Jean  Fabre,  condemned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  14C3,  that  any  part  of  a  man  is  a  man,  that  one 
man  is  infinite  men,  that  no  man  is  ever  corrupted,  though  some- 
times a  man  is  corrupted — propositions  in  which  lurked  the  possi- 
bilities of  heretical  development — or  the  apparently  yet  more  in- 
nocent grammatical  obtuseness  which  recognized  no  difference 
between  the  phrases  "the  pot  boils"  and  "pot,  thou  boileat" — an 
obtuseness  which  Erasmus  tells  us  was  regarded  as  an  infallible 
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sign  of  infidelity.  Philosophers  were  not  satistied  unless  they 
could  prove  by  logic  the  profoundest  and  holiest  mysteries  of  the- 
ology, and,  however  zealous  they  were  in  tlie  faith,  the  intrusion 
of  reason  into  the  theological  preserves  was  not  only  resented  as 
an  interference,  but  was  rightfully  regarded  with  alarm  at  its  pos- 
sible conse<iuenees.  "When  the  Arab  philosophers  were  disputing 
as  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Knowledge,  the  calm 
wisdom  of  Maimonidos  interposed,  saying, "  To  endeavor  to  under- 
stand the  Divine  Knowledge  is  as  though  we  endeavored  to  be  God 
hmiself,  so  that  our  perception  should  be  as  his.  ...  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  attain  this  kind  of  perception.  If  we 
could  explain  it  to  ourselves  we  should  possess  the  intelligence 
which  gives  this  kind  of  perception."  Ambitious  schoolmen,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  orthodox  theological  doctors,  refused  to  admit  that 
the  finite  cannot  grasp  the  intinite,  and  their  ])ride  of  reason  awak- 
ened, not  unnaturally,  the  jealousy  of  those  who  consideroii  it  their 
exclusive  privilege  to  guard  the  lloly  of  Ilolies  and  to  explain  the 
will  of  God  to  men.  This  feeling  finds  expression  as  early  as  1201 
in  the  story  told  of  the  learned  doctor,  Simon  de  Toumay,  who 
proved  by  ingenious  arguments  the  mystery  of  tlio  Trinity,  and 
then,  elated  by  the  applause  of  his  hearers,  boasted  that  if  he  were 
disposed  to  be  malignant,  he  could  disprove  it  with  yet  stronger 
ones,  whereupon  he  was  imme<liately  stricken  with  paralysis  and 
idiocy.  The  self-restraint  of  such  men  was  a  slender  reliance,  and 
yet  slenderer  was  the  chance  that  the  interposition  of  IleaTea 
would  always  fumisli  so  salutary  a  wnming.* 

The  audacity  of  these  rash  intruders  upon  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts increased  immeasurably  with  the  introduction  of  the  works 
of  Averrhoes  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
stituting a  real  danger  of  the  perversion  of  Christian  thought.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  commentators  the  theism  of  Aristotle  be^ 
came  a  transcendentjil  materialism,  carried  to  its  furthest  expre«- 
sion  by  the  latest  of  them,  Ibn  Roschd  or  Averrhoes,  who  died  in 
1198.    In  his  system  matter  has  existed  from  the  beginning,  and 
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the  theory  of  creation  is  impossible.  The  universe  consists  of  a 
hierarchy  of  principles,  eternal,  primordial,  and  autonomous,  vaguely 
connected  with  a  superior  unity.  One  of  these  is  the  Active  In- 
tellect, manifesting  itself  incessantly  and  constituting  the  perma- 
nent consciousness  of  humanity.  This  is  the  only  form  of  immor- 
tality. As  the  soul  of  man  is  a  fragment  of  a  collective  whole, 
temporarily  detached  to  animate  the  body,  at  death  it  is  reabsorbed 
into  the  Active  Intellect  of  the  universe.  Consequently  there  are 
no  future  rewards  or  punishments,  no  feelings,  memory,  sensibility, 
love,  or  hatred.  The  perishable  body  has  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing itself  and  thus  enjoys  a  material  immortality  in  its  descendants, 
but  it  is  only  collective  humanity  that  is  immortid,*  To  those 
whose  conceptions  of  paradise  and  the  resurrection  were  as  ma- 
terial as  the  Swarga  of  the  Brahman  or  the  Kama  Loka  heavens 
of  the  Buddhist,  such  collective  and  insensible  immortality,  like 
the  Moksha  and  Nirvana,  was  virtually  ecjuivalent  to  annihilation, 
and  the  Averrhoists  were  universally  stigmatized  as  materialists. 

Such  theories  as  these  necessarily  induced  the  loftiest  indiifer- 
entism  ixs  to  religious  formulas,  although  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  rising  Moslem  fanaticism,  from  which  Averrhocs  had  not  es- 
caj>ed  scathless,  rendeixid  him  cautious  as  to  assailing  the  estab- 
lished faith.  '*  The  special  religion  of  philosophers,"  he  says,  "  is 
to  study  what  exists,  for  the  most  sublime  worship  of  God  is  the 
contemplation  of  his  works,  which  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  liim 
in  aU  his  reality.  In  the  eye  of  God  this  is  the  noblest  of  actions, 
while  the  vilest  is  to  accuse  of  error  and  presumption  him  who 
pays  to  divinity  this  worship,  nobler  than  all  other  worship ;  who 
adores  God  by  this  religion,  the  best  of  all  religions."  At  the 
same  time  the  received  religions  are  an  excellent  instrument  of 
morality.  He  who  inspires  among  a  people  doubts  as  to  the  na- 
tional religion  is  a  heretic,  to  be  punished  as  such  by  the  estab- 
lished penalties.  The  wise  man  will  utter  no  word  against  the 
national  religion,  and  will  especially  avoid  speaking  of  God  in  a 
manner  equivocal  to  the  vulgar.  When  several  religions  confront 
each  other,  one  should  select  the  noblest.  Thus  all  religions  are 
of  human  origin,  and  the  choice  between  thcra  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion or  jwlicy — but  policy,  if  nothing  else,  must  have  prevented 


•  Rcuan,  Averrhobs  ct  I'AvcrrhoIsmc,  3*  t^l  18C0,  pp.  t52-3.  156-00, 168. 
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Avcrrhoos  from  uttering  the  phrase  commonly  attributed  to  him 
— '^  The  Christian  faith  is  im])ossible ;  that  of  Judaism  is  a  religion 
of  children,  that  of  Islam,  a  religion  of  hogs."  * 

Still  less  credible  is  the  popular  assertion  which  assigns  to  him 
the  famous  speech  referring  to  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet  as  the 
three  impostors  who  had  deluded  the  human  race.  This  saying 
became  a  convenient  formula  with  which  the  Church  horrified  the 
faithful  by  attributing  it  successively  to  those  whom  it  desired  to 
discredit.  Thomas  of  Cantimpre  fathereii  it  upon  Simon  de  Tour- 
nay,  whose  paralytic  stroke  in  1201  he  ascribed  to  this  impiety. 
Gregory  IX.,  when  in  1239  ho  arraigned  Frederic  II.  before  the 
face  of  Euroi>e,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  was  the  author 
of  this  utterance,  which  Frederic  made  haste  to  deny  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  A  certain  renegade  Dominican  named  Thomas 
Scot,  who  was  condemned  and  imprisoned  in  Portugal,  was  said 
to  have  been  guilty  of  this  blaspliomy  among  others,  and  the 
phrase  diiftod  through  the  centuries  until  there  was  a  current  be- 
lief that  an  impious  book  existed  under  the  title  De  Tr-ibu^  Tm- 
jpostoribtis,  the  authorship  of  which  was  attributed  variously  to 
Petrus  de  Vineis,  Boccaccio,  Poggio,  Machiavelli,  Erasmus,  Ser- 
vetus,  Bcmadino  Ochino,  llabelais,  Pietro  Aretino,  fitienne  Dolet, 
Francesco  Pucci,  Muret,  Vanini,  and  Milton.  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  vainly  caused  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  to  bo  searched 
for  it,  but  it  remained  invisible  until,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  va- 
rious scribblers  put  forth  volumes  to  gratify  the  popular  curiosity.f 

Yet  to  Frederic  11.  may  be  attributed  the  introduction  of 
Averrhoism  in  central  Euroj>e.  In  Spain  it  was  so  prevalent  that 
about  1200  Alonso  X.  describes  heresies  as  consisting  of  two  prin- 
cipal divisions,  of  which  the  worst  w^as  that  which  denies  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in 


•  Renan,  pp.  23,  29-86, 167-9,  297. 

t  Th.  Cantimpr.  Bon.  Univera.  Lib.  n.  c,  47.— Matt.  Paris  ann.  1238. Hist 

Diplom.  Frid.  11.  T.  V.  pp.  330,  349.— Pelayo,  Hetcrodoxos  Espafiolcs,  L  507-«, 
782-3. 

One  of  these  supposititious  TraiU  deg  Troia  /7ii;wrt*i/r«,  pubHahed  at  Yxtt- 
don  in  1768,  is  written  from  a  pantheistic  standpoint,  and  not  without  a  certido 
measure  of  learning.  Although  it  quotes  Descartes,  there  is  a  somewhat  clamst 
attempt  to  represent  it  as  a  translation  of  a  tract  sent  by  Frederic  H,  to  Otho  of 
Bavaria. 
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1291  we  find  the  Council  of  Tarragona  ordering  the  punishment 
of  those  who  disbelieved  in  a  future  existence.  It  was  from  To- 
ledo that  Michael  Scot  came  Avith  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
Averrhoes,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  at  the  court  of  Frederic, 
whoso  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and  whose  slender  reverence 
for  formulas  led  him  to  grasp  eagerly  at  these  unexpected  sources 
of  philosophy.  It  was  probably  these  translations  which  fonned 
the  body  of  Aristotelism  distributed  by  him  to  the  universities  of 
Ital}'.  Ilermannus  Alemannus  continued  Michael's  work  at  Tole- 
do and  brought  versions  of  other  books  to  Manfrcil,  who  inherited 
his  father's  tastes,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  prin- 
cipal labors  of  Averrhoes  were  accessible  to  scholars.* 

The  infection  spread  with  rapidity  almost  incredible.  jVlready, 
in  12i3,  Guillaunie  d'Auvcrgne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Mastera 
of  the  University  condemned  a  series  of  scholastic  errors,  not  in- 
deed distinctively  Averrhoist,  but  manifesting  in  their  bold  inde- 
pendence the  influence  which  the  Arab  pliiloso|.ihy  was  beginning 
to  exercise.  In  1247  the  papal  legate  Otto,  Bishop  of  Frascati, 
condemned  Jean  de  Brescain  for  certain  heretical  speculations 
concerning  light  and  matter ;  he  was  banished  from  Paris  and  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  dispute,  or  to  live  where  there  was  a  college. 
At  the  same  time  a  certain  Master  Eaymond  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  his  erroneous  views  was  found  to  be  contumacious 
and  was  ordered  back  to  prison,  while,  for  the  future,  logicians 
were  forbidden  to  argue  theologically  and  theologians  logically, 
as  they  were  growing  accustomed  to  do.  This  accomplished  little, 
and  as  little  was  olTccted  by  All>ertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, who  employed  their  keenest  dialectics  to  check  the  spread  of 
these  dangerous  opinions.  Bonaventura  likewise  denounced  the 
audacious  philosophy  which  deniotl  immortality  and  assorted  the 
unity  of  intellect  and  the  eternity  of  matter,  showing  that  Domin- 
icans and  Francisciins  could  co-operate  against  a  common  enemy. 
In  1270,  fltienne  Tom])ier,  Bishop  of  Paris,  wjis  calletl  upon  to  con- 
demn a  series  of  thirteen  enx>r8,  distinctively  Averrhoist,  which 
f oimd  defenders  among  the  schools,  to  the  effect  that  the  intellect 
of  all  men  is  the  same  and  is  one  in  number ;  that  human  vrill  is 


•  Partidas,  P.  vn.  Tit  xxvi.  L 1.— Concil.  Tarraconena.  ann.  1291  c.  8  (Martone 
AmpUss.  Coll.  vn.  294).— Renan,  pp.  203-16. 
in.— 36 
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controlled  by  aeoessitj;  that  the  world  is  eternal  and  there  never 
was  a  first  man  ;  that  the  soul  is  corrupted  with  the  corruption  of 
the  body  and  does  not  suffer  from  corporeal  fire ;  that  God  does 
not  know  individual  things,  ho  knows  nothing  but  himself,  and 
cannot  give  immortality  and  incorruptibility  to  that  which  is  mor- 
tal and  corruptible.* 

This  availed  as  little  as  the  previous  effort.  In  1277  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  invoke  the  authority  of  John  XXI.,  under 
which  Bisliop  Tempier  condemned  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen errors,  mostly  the  same  as  the  previous  ones,  or  deductions 
drawn  fit)m  them,  tending  to  systematize  matcriahsm  and  fatal- 
ism. The  daring  progress  made  by  free-thought  is  shown  by  the 
sharply  defined  antagonism  pi-oclaimed  between  philosophy  and 
theology :  The  philosopher  must  deny  the  creation  of  the  world 
because  he  relies  upon  natural  causes  atone,  but  the  behever  may 
assert  it  because  he  relies  upon  supernatural  causes;  the  utterances 
of  the  theologians  are  based  upon  fables,  and  theology  is  a  study 
unworthy  the  pursuing,  for  philosophers  are  the  only  sages  and 
the  Christian  law  impetles  the  progress  of  learning:  prayer,  of 
course,  is  unnecessary,  and  sepulture  is  not  worth  consideration  by 
the  wise  man,  but  confession  may  be  practised  to  save  appearances. 
The  Averrhoist  theory  of  the  universe  and  the  celestial  spheres  was 
fully  expressetl,  as  well  as  the  controlling  infiuences  of  the  stars 
upon  human  will  and  fortunes,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Peter  of 
Abano  and  Cecco  d'Ascoli  subsequently  suffered.  In  addition  we 
have  the  speculation  that  with  every  cycle  of  thirty-six  tliousand 
years  the  celestial  bodies  returned  to  the  same  relative  positions, 
producing  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  of  events.f 

Alx>ut  the  same  time  Robert  Kilwarby,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, together  with  tlie  Masters  of  Oxford,  condemned  some  errors 
evidently  originating  from  the  same  source,  but  not  asserting  ma- 
terialism in  a  manner  so  a1)solute,  and  this  condemnation  was  oon- 
firmed  in  12S-4  by  Archbishop  Peckliam,  but  the  only  punishment 
threatened  was  deposition  for  a  Master,  and  for  a  Bachelor  expul- 
sion with  disability  for  promotion.    These  articles  were  combined 


•  Matt.  Paris  nnn.  1248  (p.  415).  —  8.  Bonaventunc  Serm.  tie  decern  Praeceptis 
IL  (0pp.  Venet.  1584,  II.  017).— D'Argontrt  I.  x.  138-0, 180-88. 
t  D'Argentrfc  1. 1. 177-88. 
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with  those  of  Bishop  Tempier,  and  together  the  collection  had  wide 
currency,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  MSS.  containing  it.  That 
the  opinions  thus  oondemnetl  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  source 
of  real  danger  to  the  Church  is  manifestetl  by  the  articles  being 
customarily  printed  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sente/tceSy  and  also  in  an  edi- 
tion each  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Bonaventura.* 

Yet  aft«r  the  death  of  Bishop  Tempier  these  articles  aroused 
considerable  complaint  as  interfering  with  free<lom  of  tliscussion, 
and  they  became  the  obji»ct  of  no  little  (iebate.  In  fact,  in  so  long 
a  list  of  errors,  many  of  them  scarce  apprehensible  save  by  the 
scholastic  mind,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  trenching  upon 
positions  held  to  be  orthodox  in  a  theology  of  which  the  com- 
plexity had  grown  beyond  the  grasp  of  finite  inteUigence  and 
finite  memory.  Considerable  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  fact 
tliat  some  of  the  articles  assaileil  jKisitions  held  by  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas himself;  others  were  attacked  by  William  of  Ockham  and  Jean 
de  Poilly.  How  perilous,  indeed,  was  the  position  of  the  theolog- 
ical expert  in  the  war  of  dialectics  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Doctor 
Fundati-mm^ts^  Egidio  Colonna,  better  known  as  Egidio  da  Roma. 
There  was  no  more  earnest  and  active  opponent  of  Averrhoism, 
and  his  list  of  its  errors  long  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  its  con- 
demnation. Yet  he  translated  a  commentaiy  on  Aristotle,  and  in 
1285  he  was  accused  in  Paris  of  entertaining  some  of  the  errors 
condemned  in  1277.  After  considerable  discussion  the  matter  was 
carried  before  the  Holy  See,  and  llonorius  IV.  refen^cd  him  back 
to  the  University  of  Paris  for  sentence.  Ho  ma<le  his  jHrncc  so 
effectually  that  Philippe  lo  Bel,  whose  tutor  he  had  been,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  great  archbishopric  of  Bourges.f 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  principal  figure  in  the  contest  with  Avcr- 
rhoes  is  Raymond  Lully — aptly  styled  by  Renan  the  hero  of  the 
crusade  against  it — but  the  cnrcer  of  Lullism  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  must  bo  considere<i  indeixindontly  hereafter.  All  efforts 
failed  to  suppress  a  philosophy  which  offered  such  attractions  to 
the  rising  energies  of  the  human  intellect.    An  avowed  school  of 


•  D'Argentrt  I.  r.  185,  212-13, 334. 

t  D'Argentrfc  I.  r.  214-16, 235  -6.— Renan,  pp.  467-70— Eymeric.  pp.  238, 241. 
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Averrhoists  arose,  whose  tenets,  introduced  in  the  University  of 
Padua  seemingly  by  Peter  of  Abano,  reigned  there  supreme  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  University  of  Bologna  Ukewise 
adopte<l  them.  Jean  de  Jandun,  the  colhiljorator  of  Marsilio  of 
Padua,  was  a  niodi(ie<l  Averrhoist,  as  were  Walter  Burleigh,  Buri- 
dan,  and  the  Ocldiamists.  John  of  Baconthorpe,  who  died  in  1346 
as  General  of  the  Carmelites,  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Averrhoists,  and  through  him  the  philosophy  became  traditional 
in  the  Order.  These  men  might  conceal  to  tiiemselves  the  dan- 
gerous iiTeiigion  which  lurked  untlcr  tlicir  cherished  theories,  but 
when  these  spread  among  the  people,  divested  of  the  subtle  dialec- 
tics of  the  schools,  they  developeil  into  frank  materialism.  Dante^s 
description  of  the  portion  of  hell  where 

"  Suo  cimitcro  da  quesla  parte  h&nno 
Con  Kpicuro  tatti  i  suoi  scguaci 
Che  ranima  col  corpo  morta  fanno'*  (Ikperno,  X.) 

manifests  by  its  occupants  that  Averrhoism  in  its  crudest  form 
waa  openly  professed  by  men  high  in  station ;  and  some  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisitions  of  Carcassonne  and  Pamiers  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century  indicate  that  even  in  the  lower  strata  of 
societ}^  such  opinions  were  not  uncommon.  The  indignation  of 
Petrarch  shows  us  how  fashionable  and  how  outspoken  by  the 
niidflJo  of  the  century  this  indifferentism  had  become  in  the  Vene- 
tian ]>n>vinces,  wliere  men  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule  Chinst  and 
to  reganl  Averrhoes  as  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  In  Florence  the 
tradition  of  the  same  philosophic  contem])t  for  dogma  is  indicated 
by  Boccaccio's  story  of  tlie  Three  Kings,  wherein  Melchisedech  the 
Jew,  by  an  ingenious  parable,  conveys  to  Saladin  the  conclusion 
that  all  three  religions  are  on  the  same  plane,  with  equal  clainos 
for  ixiverenco.  In  Spain,  although  philosophy  ^vas  httle  cultivat* 
*xl,  Morisco  tradition  seems  to  have  kept  Averrhoism  ahve.  The 
revolted  nobles  who,  in  1464,  presented  their  complaints  to  King 
Enrique  IV.,  declare  him  suspect  in  the  faith  because  he  keeps 
al>out  his  person  enenaies  of  Catholicism,  and  others  who,  while 
nominally  Christians,  boast  of  their  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.* 
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•  Renon,  pp.  318-20,  832, 395,  839, 842,  845-0.  —  Molinier,  Etudes  sur  quelques 
MSS.des  Bibliothtqucs  d'IuUe,p,  103.— Petrarchi  Lib.  fine  Titulo  Epist  xniL 
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Averrhoism  had  thus  fairly  conquered  a  position  for  itself,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  problems  why  the  Inquisition,  so  unre- 
lenting in  its  suppression  of  minor  aberrations,  should  have  con- 
cedetl  impunity  to  si>eculations  which  not  only  sapped  the  foun- 
dations of  Christian  faith,  but  by  plain  implication  denied  all  the 
doctrines  on  which  were  basetl  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  hier- 
archy. Even  the  University  of  Paris,  so  vigilant  in  its  guard 
over  orthodoxy,  seems  during  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  have  abstained  from  condemning  Averrhoism  and  its 
deductions,  although  there  were  numerous  decisions  against  minute 
errors  of  scholastic  theology.  Yet  to  Gerson  Averrhoes  was  still 
the  most  insolent  adversary  of  the  faith ;  he  was  the  man  who 
had  condemned  all  religions  as  bad,  but  that  of  the  Christians  as 
worst  of  all,  for  they  dail}'-  ate  their  God ;  and,  in  the  allegorical 
paintings  of  Orcagna,  Traini,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  their  successors, 
Averrhoes  commonly  figures  as  the  impersonation  of  rebellious 
unbelief."^ 

It  was  not  till  1512  that  Averrhoism  had  its  first  recorded  vic- 
tim since  Peter  of  Abano,  in  the  person  of  Hermann  of  Ryswick, 
who.  in  1499,  had  been  condemned  for  teaching  its  materialistic 
doctrines — that  matter  is  uncreated  and  has  existed  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  that  angels, 
whether  good  or  bad,  are  not  created  by  God.  Ho  abjured  and 
was  sontcncod  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  escaped  and  per- 
sisted in  propagating  his  errors.  When  again  apprehended,  m  1513, 
the  inquisitor  at  The  Hague  had  no  hesitation  in  handing  him  over 
as  a  relapsed  to  the  secular  arm,  and  he  was  duly  burned. t 

In  northern  Europe^  where  scholastic  theology  was  engaged  in 

mortal  combat  with  Humanism,  rigor  like  this  is  to  be  looked  for, 

but  the  case  was  difTerent  in  Italy.    There  letters  had  long  before 

got  the  better  of  faith.     The  infection  of  culture  and  philosophy, 

:        of  elegant  paganism,  pervaded  all  the  more  elevated  ranks  of  so- 

■        ciety.    A  succession  of  cultured  popes,  who  were  temporal  princes 

i rather  than  vicars  of  Christ,  and  who  prideci  themselves  on  the 
patronage  of  scholars,  could  turn  aside  from  the  affairs  of  state  to 
Kor.i 


Ejosd.  contra  Medicum  Lib.  ii.  (Ed.  Boail.  1581,  p.  1098).— Docamerone,  Giorn.  L 
Kor.  3.— Marina,  Tiifiorie  des  Cortfes.  Trad.  Fleury,  Paris,  1822,  TI.  515. 

GerBon,  sup.  Magnificat.  Ttect  ix.  (Ed.  1481).  89f,  Olf ).— Renau,  p.  814. 
t  D'Argentr^  L  n.  342. — Alpb.  de  Castro  adv.  Ho^rescSr  Lib.  n.  a.  r.  Angelits, 
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stimulate  the  burning  of  miscniblo  witches,  but  not  to  oondcrau 
the  errors  of  tho  ))hilosophers  who  adorned  their  courts.  If  Rome 
was  to  remain  the  mistress  of  the  world  under  the  New  Learning, 
she  could  not  afford  to  be  relentless  in  repressing  the  aspirations 
and  speculations  of  scholars  and  philosophers.*  The  battle  had 
been  fouglit  and  h>st  over  l^orenzo  Valla.  It  is  true  that  Iiis  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine  was  written  at 
Naples  about  1440,  when  Alfonso  I.  was  in  conflict  with  Eugenius 
IV.  Yet,  as  he  not  only  swept  away  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  but  argued  that  the  i)apacy  should  be  deprived  of  it, 
the  impunity  which  he  enjo3'ed  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  free- 
dom of  si>eech  permitteti  at  the  period.  Kis  troubles  arose  from 
a  different  cause,  and  even  these  he  would  proljably  have  escaped 
but  for  the  quarrelsome  humor  of  tho  man,  and  his  unsparing  ridi- 
cule of  the  horrible  jargon  of  the  schools  and  even  of  the  earlier 
Humanists.  He  made  enemies  enough  to  conspire  for  his  ruin  at 
the  court  of  Naples,  where  Alfonso  hiul  studied  Latin  under  his 
teaching,  and  he  soon  gave  occasion  for  their  attack.  Bocoming 
involved  in  a  contest  with  an  ignorant  priest  who  asserted  that 
the  Symbol  was  tho  production  of  the  Apostles,  tho  discussion 
spread  to  the  authenticity  of  the  communications  between  Christ 
and  King  Abgar  of  Etleasa.  Valla  posted  a  hat  of  the  proposi- 
tions assailed,  and  liired  a  hall  in  which  to  defend  them  against 
all  comers,  when  his  enemies  procured  from  the  king  a  prohihition 
of  disputation.     Valla  then  posted  on  the  hall-door  a  triumphant 

distich : 

*'  Rex  pods  luiserans  etcrneadas  Murto  ptuUiuigcs, 
Yictoris  cupidum  coDtinuit  gladium." 

Then  the  Inquisition  interpose<l,  but  Alfonso  exercised  the  royaf 
Neapolitan  prerogative  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  pix>secution,  Valla 


*  For  ft  luminons  pr<?s«QtAtion  of  the  influence  of  Humanism  on  tUc  policy  of 
the  Church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  see  Creighton'a  History  of  the  Popes,  IL  333 
aqq.  It  was  one  of  the  complaints  of  Savonarola  that  learning  and  culture  K«^ 
supplanted  religion  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  destinies  of  ChrisUftuitf 
were  confided  until  tbcy  had  become  infidels—"  Vattcne  a  Roma  e  per  tutto  U 
CrisHoncsimo ;  nclle  case  de'  gran  prelati  c  dc*  gran  maestri  non  s'  atteodc  sc  non 
a  poesic  e  ail  arte  omtoria. .  .  .  E&ai  haono  introdotto  fra  noi  1c  fcstc  del  diarolo* 
east  non  credono  a  Dio,  e  si  fanno  bcffc  dei  misteri  della  nostra  reUgione  **  (VU- 
lari,  Storia  di  Savonarola,  Ed,  1887. 1, 107, 109). 
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being  only  forced  to  make  a  general  declaration  that  he  believed 
as  Holy  Mother  Church  believed — the  sincerity  of  which  appeared 
when,  attacked  on  a  (H^int  of  dialectics,  he  defended  hiiuself  by 
saying :  **  In  this,  too,  I  believe  as  Mother  Church  beheves,  though 
Mother  Church  knows  nothing  about  it,"  When,  in  1443,  Alfonso 
•and  Eugenius  were  reconciled,  Valhi  sought  to  go  to  Rome,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so ;  but  when  the  monkish  Eugenius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  humanist  Nicholas  V.,  the  way  was  o{>enod.  Nicho- 
las not  only  welcomed  him,  but  gave  him  a  position  among  the 
papal  secretaries  and  rewarded  his  translation  of  Thucydides  with 
a  gift  of  five  hundred  ducats.  Calixtus  III.  provided  him  with 
a  prebend  in  the  pope's  own  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  here 
ho  was  honorably  buried.  So  little  reverence,  indeed,  existed  at 
the  time  for  the  most  sacred  subjects  that  .^neas  Sylvius  relates 
with  admiration,  as  an  illustration  of  Alfonso's  keenness,  that  when 

She  had  been  wearied  with  a  sermon  by  Yrl  Antonio,  a  Sicilian 
Dominican,  on  some  questions  concerning  the  Eucharist,  he  put  to 
the  preacher  the  folIowLog  puzzle :  A  man  enclosed  a  consecrated 
host  in  a  vase  of  gold  ;  a  nioiitli  hiter,  on  opeiiiug  it,  he  found  only 
a  worm ;  the  worm  could  not  have  been  formed  from  the  pure 
gold,  nor  from  the  accidents  which  were  there,  without  the  subject ; 
it  was  therefore  produced  from  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  from  the 
substance  of  God  nothing  but  Gotl  can  proceed,  therefore  the 
worm  waa  God.  In  such  a  spiritual  atmosphere  it  was  in  vain 
that  Lorenzo's  enemy  Poggio,  whom  ho  had  mercilessly  ridiculed 
and  abused,  urged  that  his  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
TOW  of  chastity  should  be  reproved  by  fire  rather  than  by  argu- 
ment. His  annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  cor- 
rected the  errors  of  the  Yulgate  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  text,  al- 
though subsequently  put  in  the  index  by  Paul  IV.  in  1559,  was 
not  condemned  at  tlie  time.  Nicholas  V.  saw  it,  Bessarion  con- 
tributed to  it,  Nicholas  of  Cusa  liegged  a  copy  of  it,  and  Erasmus, 
in  1505,  published  it  with  enthusiastic  encomiums,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Christopher  Fischer,  papal  prothonotary.  We  have 
seen  from  Bacon  how  hopelessly  corrupt  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
had  become;  Valla's  attempt  to  purify  it  was  warmly  contested, 
but  in  his  controversy  over  it  with  Poggio  he  won  the  victory, 
and  the  right  to  do  so  was  thenceforth  conceded.* 

*  Laurent.  Vails  in  Donat.  Constant  Dcclnm.  (Fasciculus  Rcr.  Expctcndor.  L 
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After  this,  scholarship,  however  heretical,  had  little  to  fear  in 
Italy ;  and  the  toleration  thus  extended  to  the  most  daring  specu- 
lations offers  abundant  food  for  thought,  when  we  remember  that 
at  this  very  time  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  turbulent- 
ly  endeavoring  to  burn  each  other  over  the  infinitesimal  question 
as  to  whether  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  in  the  Passion  remained 
on  earth  or  not.  It  is  true  that  in  1459  the  Lombard  inquisitor, 
Jacopo  da  Brescia,  condemned  to  degradation  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment Doctor  Zanino  da  Solcia,  Canon  of  Bergamo,  who  en- 
tertained some  crazy  theories  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  God  had  created  another  world  populated  by 
human  beings,  so  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  together  with 
some  Averrhoistic  tenets  that  it  was  the  power  of  the  stars,  and 
not  love  for  humanity  that  led  Christ  to  the  cross,  and  that  Christ, 
Moses,  and  Mahomet  governed  mankind  at  their  pleasure ;  but 


132,  Etl.  ICOO),— Bayle,  s.  v.FaK^.— RaynoW.  atin.  1446,  No.  9.— Paramo  dcOrig. 
Offlc.  S.  Inq.  p.  297.— Wagenmanii,  Heiil-Encykl.  VIII.  492-3.— Creighton'a  Hi«t 
of  the  Popes,  II.  340,— .^En.  Sylv.  Comment,  in  Diet,  et  Fact  Alfonai  Ucgis  Lib.  I. 
— Erasmi  Epislt.  Lib,  iv.  Ep.  7;  Lil>.  vu.  Ep.  8.  —  llcusclij  Der  ludei  der  Ver- 
buteuea  Btlcber,  L  237. 

The  inmiediate  conviction  wrougbt  by  Valla's  criticism  of  the  Donation  of 
Constuntine  ia  sliowu  in  Ericas  Sylviiis'a  defence  of  the  temporal  power,  where 
he  abandons  Constantine  entirely,  basing  the  territorial  claims  ofttie  Holy  See 
on  the  gifts  of  Charlemagne,  and  it£  authority  over  kings  on  the  power  of  the 
keys  and  the  headship  granted  to  Peter  (JBn.  Sylvii  0pp.  inedd.  pp.  571-61). 
Yet  the  Church  soon  rallied  and  renewed  its  claims.  Anialdo  Albertino,  In- 
quisitor of  Valencia,  in  alluding  to  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  says,  in  1533, 
that  Lorenzo  Valla  endeavored  to  dibpute  its  truth,  but  that  every  one  clee  is 
united  in  maintaining  it,  so  that  to  deny  it  is  to  come  near  heresy  (Am.  Alber- 
tiui  Rcpctitio  nova,  Valcntice,  1534,  col.  S2-8).  Curiously  enough,  he  adds  tbai 
it  is  asserted  in  the  bull  Unom  Sanetam^  which  is  not  the  case  (I.  Extrav.  Coni- 
muo.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  viii.).  In  fact,  Boniface  VIII.  founded  his  claims  on  Christ,  and 
a  reference  to  Constantino  would  only  weaken  them. 

Volla'a  bitter  and  captious  criticisms  provoked  sundry  epigrams  after  hit 
death. 

"  Nunc  postquam  manes  defunctus  Vnlln  petivit, 

Non  audet  Pluto  verba  Latina  loqui. 
Jupiter  huQC  ca;li  dignatus  parte  fuissct, 

Censorem  linguic  sed  temet  esse  suee.'* 

"Oho  at  Valla  silet  solitas  qui  pnrcere  nulli  cstt 

Si  quaria  quid  ngat  nunc  quoque  mordet  hamum." — (Bajle,  ] 
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Pius  IL,  in  confirming  the  sentence,  moderated  it  ^th  the  evident 
purpose  in  due  time  of  remedying  the  over-zeai  of  the  inquisitor. 
He  also  interfered  when  the  Inqaisition  had  condemned  a  high 
official  of  Udino  for  virtually  denying  imraortaUty  b}^  asserting 
that  the  blood  is  the  soid :  the  sentence  Tvas  set  aside,  and  the  of- 
fender %vas  offered  the  easy  opportunity  of  escaping  punishment 
as  a  heretic  by  publicly  declaring  this  to  bo  an  oiTor.  Pius,  how- 
ever, showed  his  orthodoxy  by  re])roving  the  laxity  of  Eugenius 
IV.  in  the  case  of  Braccio  da  Montone,  the  condottiei-e  lord  of 
Perugia,  an  avowed  infidel,  whose  body,  on  his  death  in  1424  at 
the  siege  of  Aquila,  was  brought  to  Rome  and  thrust  into  uncon- 
secrated  groimd  until  Eugenius  had  it  translated  and  honorably 
buried  in  tlie  catiit^ilrul  of  Perugia.  A  more  typical  case  is  that 
of  Gismondo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
cultui-e,  and  an  ardent  adept  of  the  new  philosophy,  who  mani- 
fested his  zeal  by  bringing  from  the  Peloponnesus  and  burying 
with  a  laudatory  inscription,  in  the  cathedral  of  Rimini,  Gemistus 
Plethon,  the  half-pagiin  founder  of  a  new  philosoplncal  religion. 
All  this  might  have  escaped  animadvension  had  not  his  ambition 
led  him  to  e.xtend  his  dominions  at  tho  expense  of  {mpal  temtory. 
In  the  quarrel  whicli  ensued  his  hetenxlox}*  sen*ed  as  a  convenient 
object  of  attack,  and  in  litil  Pius  II.  condemned  him  as  a  heretic 
who  denied  the  iraraortaOty  of  the  soul,  and  in  default  of  his  body 
burnctl  his  eftigy  before  a  Roman  crowd.  So  little  effect  had  this 
that  the  Venetians  maintained  tbeir  alliance  with  Gismondo,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Treviso  incurred  immiiient  risk  of  losing  his  see  by 
reason  of  pubhshing  the  sentence.  More  efficacious  was  a  crusade, 
in  1403,  under  the  Cardinal  of  Theane  and  Foderigo  d*  Urbino^ 
when  Gismondo  was  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  possessions  and 
wiis  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  His  heresy  then  was  so  little  regarded 
that  he  was  allowed  to  abjure  by  deputy,  and  was  reconciletl  un- 
der the  trifling  penance  of  Friday  fasting  on  breatl  and  water.* 

In  fact,  as  Gregory  of  Heimburg  l>itterly  declares,  it  was  safer 
to  discuss  the  power  of  God  than  that  of  the  popes.  This  was 
very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  persecution  of  the  "  Academy  '* 


•  RajnaM.  ann.  1459,  No.  31 ;  ann.  HOt,  No.  9, 10.— ^n.  Sylvii  0pp.  inedd. 
pp.  468, 506-7, 524, 653.— B.  Platina  Vit.  Pauli  lU.— Creighton,  Hist  of  the  Popes, 
n.440;  ni.  89. 
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by  Paul  II.  Pius  II.  had  fonned  in  the  curia  a  college  of  sixty 
"  abbreviators  "  for  the  expedition  of  papal  briefs,  which  became 
for  the  most  part  a  refuge  for  needy  men  of  letters.  Platina,  the 
papal  biographer,  who  was  one  of  them,  tells  us  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary among  both  philosophers  and  theologians  to  dispute  about 
the  soul,  the  existence  of  God,  the  separated  essences,  and  other 
mattere,  and  he  seeks  to  palliate  the  evil  repute  thence  arising  by 
saying  that  people  conf ounde<l  search  for  the  truth  with  heretical 
doubt.  The  people  probably  had  ample  cause  for  scandal  in  such 
debates  among  papal  officials,  which  was  not  diminished  when 
Pomponio  Leto  founded  in  honor  of  Plato  an  acailemy  of  the 
leading  Ilunmnists,  who  bestowed  on  their  leader  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  discardc<.l  their  baptismal  name«  in  favor 
of  classical  ones.  Pomponio  himself  would  study  nothing  later 
than  the  golden  ago  of  lioraan  literature,  thus  tlismissing  with  con- 
tempt the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and  he  daily  knelt  before  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Bomulus.  All  this  might  have  passed  unre- 
pressed  had  these  classical  zealots  borne  with  philosophy  the  with- 
drawal of  papal  patronage.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  Paul  II.,  in 
his  effort  to  reform  abuses,  was  the  suppression  of  the  College  of 
Abbreviators  in  consequence  of  ugly  rumors  as  to  the  venality  and 
extortion  of  its  meml>ers.  The  men  of  letters,  many  of  whom  had 
purchase<l  their  positions,  were  indignant  at  this  deprivation  of 
their  means  of  livelihood.  Platina  was  hardy  enough  to  ask  the 
pope  to  have  their  rights  decided  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Hota,  and 
was  refused  with  abundant  emphasis.  He  then  had  the  incredible 
audacity  to  write  to  Paul  threatening  him  ^rith  an  appeal  to  the 
princes  of  Christendom  to  call  a  council  on  the  subject.  After 
Constance  and  Basle,  the  word  council  was  not  one  to  be  safely 
uttereil  within  earshot  of  a  pope ;  Platina  was  promptly  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high-treason  and  thrown  into  jail,  where  he  lay  in 
chains,  without  fii-e,  during  four  winter  months,  until  released  on 
the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga.  All  this  was  not  likely  to 
create  harmony  between  Paul  and  the  Humanists ;  we  can  readily 
imagine  that  epigrams  and  satires  on  the  pope  were  freely  circu- 
lated and  that  the  breach  grew  wider,  but  the  men  of  letters,  if 
allowed  to  remain  hungry,  were  not  molested  until,  eai'ly  in  14Gd, 
Paul  was  informed  that  the  members  of  the  Academy  were  con- 
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spiring  against  him.  That  a  crazy  admiration  of  antiquity  should 
oulminate  in  an  etfort  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  not 
improbable,  and  the  situation  in  Italy  was  such  as  to  render  an 
effort  of  the  kintl  abuiidautly  capable  of  aiuaing  tmublc.  Paul 
was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  at  once  imprisoned  the  suspected 
conspinitors.  The  unlucky  Platina,  who  was  one  of  them,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  tlie  relentless  tortures  to  whicL,  for  two 
da^'s,  about  twenty  of  them  were  subjected,  while  Pomponio,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Venice,  was  dragged  to  Rome  like  aiiother  Ju- 
gurtha.  No  criminating  evidence  of  treason  was  discovered,  but 
they  were  kept  in  durance  for  a  year,  and,  in  order  to  find  some 
justification  for  the  affair,  which  had  excited  much  comment,  they 
were  accused  of  heresy,  of  disputing  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  venerating  Plato.  It  proves  how  leniently  such  aber- 
rations were  regarded  that  they  woih3  finally  acquitted  of  all  her- 
esy and  ilischarge^l ;  and  that  although  Paul  abolLsLod  the  Acad- 
emy, prohibiting  even  the  mention  of  its  naiuej  liis  successor, 
Sixtus  IV,,  as  a  patron  of  letters,  permitted  its  re-establishment 
and  appointeti  Platina  librarian  of  the  Vatican  hbrary  which  he 
foundtul.* 

The  tolerance  thus  extended  to  the  paganism  of  the  enthusias- 
tic votaries  of  the  New  Learning  produceil  a  curious  development 
of  religious  sentiment  among  them  as  insidiously  dangerous  to  the 
faith,  except  in  its  lack  of  popular  attractiveness,  as  the  dogmas 
so  ruthlessly  exterminated  by  Peter  Martyr  and  Francois  BoreL 
Marsilio  Ficino,  the  Platonist,  evidently  reganled  himself,  anil  was 
reganlwl,  as  a  champion  of  Christianity  and  a  most  desei'ving  son 
of  the  Church,  and  yet  he  kept  a  lamp  lighted  in  honor  of  Plato, 
whom  he  repeatedly  declared  to  be  a  Greek-speaking  Moses.  He 
brought  all  rehgions  ujx)n  the  same  level.  The  woi*ship  of  the 
pagjin  gods  of  antiquity  was  a  warship  of  the  true  God,  and  not, 
as  the  Church  held,  an  adoration  of  demons,    lie  found  Para- 


•  Gregor.  Hcymburg.  Confut.  Priraatus  Pupie  (Fuscic.  Iter.  Kxpctcnd.  U.  117). 
— B.  Platiua;  Vit.  Pauli  II.— CantCl,!.  180-7,  Ifta 

Creighton  (Hit^t.  of  the  Popes,  III.  37G  sqq.)  has  printed  from  a  Cambridge 
MS.  a  curious  correspond  en  ce  between  Pomponio,  "wliilc  imprisoned  in  the  Castle 
of  Sant*  Angelo,  and  tiis  jailer,  Hodrlgo  dc  ArevQlo,  ftAerwiirds  Bishop  of  Zamora. 
It  shows  how  £mgile  wu  the  philosophy  of  the  PhktoQiats  when  ex|)osed  to  real 
privations. 
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dise  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  Purgatory  in  Hades.  Zoroaster, 
Orpheus,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Virgil  were 
proi>hets  on  whose  evidence  he  relies  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  Crito  confirms  the  Evangel  and  contains  the  foundar 
tion  of  religion.  Even  the  Neo-Platonists,  Plotinus  and  Proclus, 
and  Iand>lichus,  are  sliown  to  have  been  supj)orter8  of  the  faith 
which  they  so  earnestly  combated  while  alive.  For  teachings  far 
less  dangerous  than  this  liundreds  of  men  had  been  forc^l  to  the 
aiternativo  of  recantation  or  the  stake,  but  Marsilio  was  honored 
as  a  light  of  his  age.  It  is  true  that  he  avoide<l  the  errors  of 
Averrhoism,  but  as  these  were  hkewise  tolerated  his  iin]>unity  is 
not  to  be  ascribe<l  to  this.  While  admitting  the  importance  of 
astrology,  he  held  that  the  stars  have  no  power  of  themselves ; 
they  can  merely  indicate,  and  their  indication  of  the  future  by 
their  regular  revolutions  shows  that  affairs  are  not  abandoned  to 
chance,  but  are  ruled  by  Providence.  So,  wliile  human  cliaracter 
is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  hour  of  birth,  it  is 
much  more  the  result  of  heredity  and  training.  Perha|>s  the  most 
curious  illustration  which  Mareilio  gives  us  of  the  confusion  and 
upturning  of  i-cligious  ideas  in  the  Renaissance  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressc<l  to  El)erhaiil,  Count  of  Wirtemberg,  in  which  he  seriously 
proves  that  the  sun  is  not  to  be  worshipped  as  God.  In  one 
res]>ect  he  was  more  orthodox  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the 
New  Learning,  for  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
maintained  it  in  a  laborious  treatise,  but  he  could  not  convinoe  his 
favorite  pupil,  Michele  Mereato,  and  made  with  him  a  compact 
that  the  one  dying  first  should  return,  if  there  was  a  future  life, 
and  inform  the  other.  One  morning  Mereato  was  awakened  by 
the  trampling  of  a  horse  and  a  voice  calling  to  him :  on  rushing 
to  the  window  the  horseman  shoutetl, "  Mereato,  it  is  true !".  Mai^ 
silio  had  that  moment  died.* 

An  exception  to  this  prevalent  tolerance  is  commonly  said  to 


•  Mareil.  Picin.  EpUtt.  Libb.  vm.,  xr.,  xn.  (0pp.  Ed.  1561, 1.  86<J-7,  931,  MS, 
902-3);  Do  Chriat  Relig.  c.  11, 13, 23, 34,  26  (I.  15,  18,  25,  29) ;  De  Vita  Calitw 
comparamla  Lib.  la  c.  1,  3  (I.  533-33);  In  Platonem  (IT.  1890);  In  Plotinum 
c.  6,  7,  12, 15  (IL  1020-22, 1033, 1636).— CantQ,  L  179. 

Yet  Tve  fiml  him  attributing  a  fever  and  diarrhcea  to  the  inflaeuce  of  Satun 
in  the  house  of  Cancer,  for  Saturn  had  been  in  his  geniturc  from  the  beginniag; 
and  his  cure  he  ascribes  to  a  tow  made  to  the  Virgin. — Epiett  0pp.  L  044, 783. 
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be  found  in  the  case  of  Matteo  Palmiere  of  Pisa,  reported  to  have 
been  burned  in  l:tS3  for  maintaining  in  his  poem,  the  Oittd  di  Vita^ 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  the  angels  who  stood  neutral  in  the 
revolt  of  Satan.  In  reality,  however,  although  the  Inquisition  dis- 
approved his  book,  the  author  was  not  persecuted ;  he  was  honor- 
ably buried  in  Florence,  and  his  portrait  by  Sandro  BotticelU  was 
phiced  over  the  altar  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore.* 

That  it  was  not,  however,  always  safe  to  presume  on  this  favor 
shown  to  humanism  is  evident  by  the  case  of  Giovanni  Pieo  della 
Mirandola,  the  wonder  of  his  age,  who  in  14S7,  when  but  twenty- 
four  veal's  old,  published  a  series  of  nine  hundred  propositions 
which  he  offered  to  defend  in  Rome  against  all  comers,  paying 
the  expenses  of  scholars  who  niiglit  travel  for  the  purpose  from 
distant  lands.  The  list  was  virtually  d^  omnl  scibi/i\  comprising 
everything  recognized  as  knowable  in  theology,  philosophy,  and 
science,  even  including  the  mysteries  of  the  East.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  pretentiousness  of  the  young  scholar  which  provoked 
enmity  leading  to  animadversion  on  his  orthodoxy,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  in  so  vast  an  array  of  conclusions  to  find  some  thirteen 
which  savorcil  of  heresy.  To  us  it  might  appear  a  truism  to  say 
that  belief  is  indei^endent  of  volition ;  we  might  hesitate  to  allirm 
positivel}'^  whether  Christ  descended  into  hell  personally  or  only 
effectively ;  wo  might  even  agree  with  him  that  mortal  sin,  limited 
and  finite,  is  not  to  be  visited  with  chastisement  unlimited  and 
infinite ;  and  we  might  hesitate  to  embark  with  him  in  investigat- 
ing too  narrowly  the  mysteries  of  transubstantiation ;  but  these 
speculative  assumptions  of  the  self-suflicient  thinlcer  were  con- 
denmed  as  heretical  by  the  theologians  appointed  for  their  exami- 
nation by  Innocent  VIII.,  wlio  quietly  remarked:  "This  youth 
wishes  to  end  badly,  and  be  burned  some  of  these  days,  and  then 
be  infamous  forever  like  many  another."  Pico  was  urged  to  resist 
and  raise  a  schism,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts. 
His  few  remaining  years  were  passed  in  tlie  assiduous  study  of 
Scripture ;  he  designed,  after  completing  certain  works  in  hand,  to 
wander  barefoot  over  Europe  preaching  Christ ;  then,  changing 
his  purpose,  he  intended  to  enter  the  Dominican  Order,  but  his 
projects  were  cut  short,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  by  the  fever 


•  D'Argentrt  I.  u.  250.— Cantil,  1. 183,  in.  69&-700. 
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which  carried  him  off,  gratified  in  his  last  hours  with  a  vision 
of  the  Virgin.  Such  a  man  was  an  easy  victim ;  the  voluminous 
apolog}'^  which  he  Avrote  to  explain  his  errors  availed  him  nothing, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  full  sul^mission,  wliich  earned 
from  Alexander  VI.,  in  1493,  not  long  before  Pica's  death,  a  bull 
declaring  his  orthodoxy  and  forbidding  the  Inquisition  to  trouble 
him.* 

In  curious  contrast  to  this  exceptional  rigor  was  the  toleration 
manifested  towards  the  Averrhoists.  It  is  true  that  Leo  X.,  in 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  December  21, 1513,  procured  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  bull  in  which  he  deplored  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  mortality  of  the  soul  and  of  there  being  but  one  soul  common 
to  mankind.  He  also  condemned  the  opinions  which  maintained 
the  eternity  of  the  earth  and  that  the  soul  has  not  the  form  of  the 
body,  and  in  prohibiting  their  teaching  in  the  schools  he  especially 
alluded  to  the  ingenious  device  adopted  l»y  professors  of  arguing 
against  them  so  equivocally  as  to  lead  to  tho  conviction  of  their 
truth.  In  1518,  moreover,  when  commissioning  Master  liGon&rdo 
Crivelli  as  Inquisitor-general  of  Lombardy,  he  calls  his  appointee's 
special  attention  to  those  who  seek  to  know  more  than  it  is  well 
to  know,  and  who  think  ill  of  the  Holy  See ;  these  he  is  to  repress 
with  the  free  use  of  torture,  incarceration,  and  other  penalties,  and 
to  pay  over  their  confiscated  property  to  tho  papal  camera,  no 
matter  of  what  condition  or  dignity  they  might  be.  Yet  debates 
on  points  of  Averrhoistic  philosophy  were  the  favorite  amusement 
of  tho  semi-pagan  philosophers  who  gathered  in  LeO'S  court,  and 
who  deemed  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  preserve  them  from 
the  Inquisition  was  to  present  arguments  on  both  sides,  pronounce 
the  questions  insoluble  to  hiunan  reason,  and  conclude  Tvith  a  hypo- 
critical submission  to  the  Church.  Such  was  the  device  of  Pom- 
ponazio  (1^73-1525),  under  whom  Averrhoism  became  more  popu- 
lar than  ever,  although  he  ridicxded  Averrhoes  and  called  faims^f 
an  Alexandrian,  from  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  Arigtotelian 
commentator,  from  whom  Averrhoes  had  derived  mueJi.  Pom- 
ponazio  invented  the  dilemma,  "  If  the  thi*oe  religions  are  false,  all 
men  are  deceived :  if  only  one  is  true,  the  majority  of  men  Bxe 


*  J.Pic.MirftDd.Vita,Conc1afiiones,A{>ologiA,Alexftncl.  PP.VI.  Bull.  Omnivm 
Catholioor.  (0pp.  Bawl.  1572),    C£  Cantil.  L  IM. 
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deceived."  He  argued,  "  If  there  is  a  will  superior  to  mine,  why 
should  I  bo  responsible  for  my  acts  and  deeds  'i  Now  a  will,  a 
superior  order  exists,  therefore  all  that  happens  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  preordained  cause  :  whether  I  do  right  or  wrong  there 
is  neither  merit  nor  sin."  In  his  treatise  De  Incantathnibm  he 
argued  away  all  miracles.  The  bones  of  a  dog  woulil  effect  cures 
as  readily  as  the  relics  of  a  saint  if  the  patient's  imagination  enter- 
tained the  same  behef  in  them.  Like  Peter  of  Abano,  moreover, 
he  held  that  everything  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature ;  revo- 
lutions of  empires  and  religions  follow  the  course  of  the  stars; 
thaumaturgists  are  but  skilful  physicists  who  foresee  the  occult 
influences  at  work  and  profit  by  the  suspension  of  ordinary  laws 
to  found  new  religions;  when  tho  influences  cease,  miracles  coiise, 
religions  decay,  and  incredulity  would  triumph  if  renewed  con- 
junctions of  the  planets  did  not  cause  fresh  prodigies  and  new 
thaumaturgists.  All  this  was  far  worse  than  anything  for  which 
Cecco  d'Ascoli  suffered,  but  Poraponazio  escaped  his  fate  by  cau- 
tiously excepting  the  Christian  faith.* 

In  fact,  the  only  work  wliich  gave  him  serious  trouble  was  his 
ti*eatise  De  Itnvioi'Uiliiate  Ammat^  written  after  the  Lateran  de- 
nunciation, in  15U),  which  Prierias  informs  us  ought  rather  to 
have  been  entitled  "  De  Mortal Uatc."'*  In  this  it  is  true  that  he 
rejects  the  Averrhoist  theory  of  a  universal  intelligence  as  unwor- 
thy of  refutation  through  its  monstrous  and  unintelligible  fatuity ; 


•  Concil.  Latcrau.  V.  Sess,  vin.  (Ilartluin.  IX.  1719).— Riix)ll  IV.  373,— RenaO, 
pp.  53,  863. — P.  Ponipouotii  Tract,  de  Immort,  Auiaiffi  c.  xiv. — Cantil,  I.  170-81. 
— Bayk\  9.  v.  Pomponace^  Note  D. 

The  device  by  which  philosophers  escaped  rcsjionsibility  for  their  philosopliy 
is  illustrated  by  the  concluding  words  of  Agostiuo  Nifo's  treatise  De  Cmlo  tt 
MundOy  iu  1514 :  "  In  qua  omnibus  pateut  nic  omnia  esse  locutum  ut  pliylosoplium : 
quiB  vcro  vidcrcntur  Sanctfc  Komanoi  Scclesiie  digsonaro  illico  revocamus, 
assercntes  c&  iDCuria  nostra  proHcisci  non  autcm  a  malitin,  qunrc  nostras  has 
intcrprtdntioncs  omnes  et  qunscunquc  aUos  iu  qiiibusvis  Ubris  editis  SanctA 
Romans)  Ecclesiw  submittimus." 

And  80  Alarailio  Ficino — *^Nos  autein  iu  omoibua  quie  scribimus  eateoua 
nffirmnri  a  nobis  nUisquo  Tolumus  quatcnus  Christianorum  tliooiogoram  cou- 
cilio  videatur" — De  Immort.  Animw,  Lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 

Pomponazio  wiada  up  his  treatise  on  the  immnrtality  of  the  soul  with 
'*  Hoic  itaque  sunt  qus  mihi  iu  liac  materia  diceada  videntur.  Semper  tamcn  in 
hoc  ct  in  ttliis  suUjiciendo  sedi  Apostolicic  "— De  Immort.  AnimEB  c.  iv. 
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but»  after  stating  the  various  ar^ments  for  and  against  immor- 
tality, with  an  evident  bearing  towards  the  latter,  he  suras  up  by 
declaring  the  problem  to  be  **  neutral/'  like  that  of  the  eternity  of 
the  earth ;  tliere  are  no  natural  reasons  proving  the  soul  either  to 
be  immortal  or  mortal,  but  God  and  Scripture  assert  immortality, 
and  therefore  reasons  proving  mortality  must  be  false.  He  evi- 
dently seeks  to  indicate  that  immortality  is  a  matter  of  faith^  and 
not  of  reason ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  much  of  the 
popular  belief  in  departed  spirits  and  in  visions  to  the  frauds  of 
corrupt  priests,  examples  of  whicli  he  says  were  not  uncommon  at 
the  time.  The  tliin  veil  thus  cast  over  its  infidelity  did  not  save 
the  book  in  Venice,  where  the  patriarch  had  it  publicly  burned, 
and  \\-rote  to  Cardinal  Bembo  to  have  it  condemned  in  Rome, 
Beml)o  read  it  with  gusto,  pronounced  it  conformable  with  the 
faith,  and  gave  it  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  who  reached 
the  same  opinion.  The  latter's  successor  in  office,  however,  Prie- 
rias,  was  less  indulgent.  In  his  treatise  on  witches  (1521)  he  de- 
clares tliat  the  example  of  the  Venetians  ought  to  be  everywhere 
followed,  while  his  elaborate  argumentation  to  prove  the  inimor- 
Udity  of  the  soul,  and  that  the  souls  of  brutes  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  men,  shows  how  widespread  were  irreligious  opinions, 
and  how  freely  the  questions  were  debated  at  the  time.  This  is 
fmthor  illustrated  in  the  confession  of  Eugenio  Tarralba  before 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  152.s,  when  he  testilied  that  as  a  youth 
he  had  studied  in  Rome,  where  his  three  masters,  Mariana,  Avan- 
sclo,  and  Maguera,  all  tiiught  him  that  the  soul  was  mortal^  ami 
ho  was  unable  to  answer  their  arguments.* 

Pomponazio  did  not  remain  unanswered.  In  1492  Agostino 
Nifo,  professor  at  Padua,  in  his  work  Dc  Int^I-iectu  ct  DwniondpuM^ 
had  contended  for  the  Averrhoist  theory  of  the  unity  of  intelli- 
gence; a  single  intellect  }x;rva<les  the  universe,  and  modifies  all 
things  at  its  will.  He  had  already  ha<i  trouble  with  the  Domin- 
icans, and  this  gave  them  the  advantage;  it  would  have  fared 
ill  with  him  had  not  Pietro  Barozzi,  the  enlightened  Bishop  of 
Padua,  saved  him,  and  induced  him  to  modify  his  teachings.  De- 
spite his  philosophy,  he  was  a  skilful  courtier,  and  became  a  favor* 

•  p.  Pomponutii  Tract,  de  Immnrt.  Animce  c.  iv.,  viii.,  xir.,  xiv. — Prieriit  de 
8trigin)agar.  Lib.  i.  c.  iv.,  v.— Llorcnte,  Uist.  dc  llnq.  d'Eapagoe,  cb.  xv.  Art,  il 
No.  4. 
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ite  with  Leo  X.,  who  made  liim  cotmt  of  the  palaoe»and  paid 
him  to  prove  against  Poraponazio  that  Aristotle  maintained  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  became  the  accepted  interpreter  of 
Averrhoes  throughout  Italy,  and  his  mitigated  Averrhoism  re- 
mained the  doctrine  taught  at  Padua  during  the  remainder  of 
the  century.* 

It  was  impossible  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  should  es- 
cape the  contagion  of  tills  fashionable  infidelity,  however  little,  in 
their  worldly  self-seeking,  they  might  trouble  themselves  about 
the  theories  of  Averrhoism.  In  his  sermons  on  Ezekiel,  in  the 
Lent  of  1497,  Savonarola  describes  the  priests  of  the  period  as 
slaying  the  souls  of  their  flocks  by  their  wicked  example ;  their 
worship,  he  says,  is  to  spend  the  night  with  strumpets  and  the 
day  in  singing  in  the  chou* ;  the  altar  is  their  shop ;  they  openly 
assert  that  the  world  is  not  ruled  by  the  providence  of  God,  but 

Ethat  everything  is  the  result  of  chance,  and  that  Christ  is  not  in  the 
Eucharist. t  It  was  no  wonder,  then^  that  the  more  thoughtful  of 
the  laity,  conscious  of  the  evils  of  the  dominant  faith,  and  yet 
powerless,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Inquisition,  to  apply  a 
corrective  short  of  inditferentism  or  practical  atheism ;  striving 
iielplessly  for  something  better  than  they  saw  around  them,  and 
yet  unable  to  release  the  primal  principles  of  Christianity  from  the 
incrustations  of  scholastic  theology,  should  find  their  only  refuge 
tin  these  philosophical  speculations  which  virtually  reduced  Chris- 
tianity to  nothingness.  Had  not  the  Reformation  come,  the  cult- 
ure of  Europe  would  inevitably  have  been  atheistic,  or  devoted 


to  sublimated  deism,  scarce  distinguishable  from  atheism.    The 


p 


Church  would  permit  no  dissidence  within  its  pale,  and  yet  was 
singularly  tolerant  of  these  aberrations  of  the  fashionable  Human- 
ism. It  persecuted  the  Fraticclii  who  dared  to  uj>hoUl  the  poverty 
of  Christ,  yet  it  allowed  the  paganism  of  the  revived  Hellenism  to 
be  disseminated  almost  without  interference.  Occasionally  some 
zealous  Dominican,  eager  to  defend  the  inspired  doctrines  of  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  would  threaten  trouble,  and  would  bum  a  too 
daring  book,  but  the  author  could  readily  find  protectors  high  in 
the  Church,  some  Barozzi  or  Bembo,  who  conjured  the  storm. 


•  Renan,  pp.  387-73.— Canta,  1. 183. 
t  Villari,  Frd  Girolamo  Savonarola,  Ed.  1887,  T,  H.  p.  & 
III.-37 
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The  Reformation  served  a  double  purpose  in  chocking  this  ten- 
dency to  dangerous  speculation.  It  destroyed  the  hard-and-fast 
lines  of  the  rigitl  scholastic  theology,  and  gave  to  active  intellects 
a  wide  field  for  discussion  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  assaults  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  were  not  to  be 
met  with  the  dialectics  of  the  schools,  but  with  a  freer  and  wider 
scope  of  reasoning.  The  worn-out  debates  over  Aristotle  and 
Alexander  and  Averrhoes,  over  Xominalism  and  Realism,  were 
replaced  with  new  systems  of  Scriptural  exegesis  and  an  earnest 
inquiry  into  man's  place  in  the  universe  and  his  relations  to  his 
fellows  and  to  his  God.  Then  the  counter-Reformation  aroused  a 
zeal  whicli  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  philosophical  quodlibeta 
leading  to  sjxjcuhitions  ailverso  to  the  received  faith.  Servetus  and 
Giordano  Binino  belong  to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limits^  but 
their  fate  shows  how  little  either  Protestant  or  Catholic,  in  the 
fierce  strife  which  enkindletl  such  uncompromising  ardor,  were 
disposed  to  listen  to  philosophical  discussions  uix)n  religious  beliefs 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  must  recur  to  the 
curious  episode  of  the  career  of  Raymond  LuUy,  the  Doctor  lUw 
minatuBy  of  whom  Padre  Feyjoo  truly  says,  "  Raymond  Lullj, 
looked  upon  from  every  side,  is  a  very  problematical  object.  Some 
make  him  a  saint,  others  a  heretic ;  some  a  most  learned  man, 
others  an  ignoramus ;  some  rc^ganl  him  as  illuminated,  others  as 
hallucinated ;  some  attribute  to  liim  a  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  othera  deny  it;  finally,  some  applaud  his  Ar9 
Mag7ia,  others  depreciate  it."  * 

This  enigmatical  being  waa  bom  in  Palma,  the  capital  of  Ma- 
jorca, January  25,  1235.  Sprung  from  a  noble  family,  he  was 
bred  in  the  royal  court,  where  he  rose  to  the  post  of  seneschaL 
He  married  and  had  children,  but  followed  a  gay  and  dissolute 
career  until,  like  Peter  Waldo  and  Jacopone  da  Todi,  he  was  sud- 
denly converted  by  an  experience  of  the  nothingness  of  Lfe.  He 
was  ma^Uy  in  love  with  Leonor  del  Oastello,  and  his  reckless  tem- 
per manifested  itself  by  pursuing  heron  horseback  into  the  churoh 
of  Santa  Eulalia  during  a  Sunday  setvico,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
priest  and  congregation.    To  rid  hei-self  of  such  importunate  pur- 


•  Cartas  de  D.  Fr.  Feyjoo,  Carta  xxn.  (T.  1.  p.  180). 
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suit,  Leonor,  with  consent  of  her  husband,  exhibited  to  him  her 
bosom,  which  was  ravaged  by  a  foul  and  mortal  cancer.  The 
sliock  brought  to  him  so  profound  a  recognition  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things  that  he  rcnoimced  the  world  and  distributed  his 
wealth  in  charity,  after  making  provision  for  his  family ;  and  the 
same  indomitable  ardor  which  had  rendered  liim  extravagant  in  his 
pleasures  sustainetl  him  to  the  end  in  his  new  vocation.  Thence- 
forth he  devoted  his  life  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  to  the  framing  of  a 
system  which  should  demonstrate  rationally  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  thus  overcome  the  Averrhoism  in  which  he  recog- 
nized its  most  dangerous  adversary.* 

Ten  years  or  moi*o  were  spent  in  preparation  for  this  new 
career.  AVe  hear  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Corapostella  in  1206,  and  of 
his  retirement  to  the  Monte  do  Randa,  near  Falraa,  in  1275.  He 
was  so  ignorant  of  letters  that  ho  was  not  even  acf^uainttHl  with 
Latin,  the  key  to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  This  he  studied,  and 
also  v\a*abic,  from  a  Saracen  slave  purchased  for  the  pur{X)sej  and 
the  earnest  labors  of  an  indefatigable  mind  can  account  for  the 
enormous  stores  of  learning  which  he  subsequently  dis])layed ;  so 
wonderful  that  to  iiis  followers  they  appeared  necessarily  the 
result  of  inspiration.  In  liis  retreat  on  Monte  de  Randa,  where 
he  conceived  his  Ars  Univermdis^  he  is  said  to  have  had  repeated 
visions  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  which  illuminated  his  mind ;  and 
the  mastic-tree  under  which  he  habitually  wrote  bore  testimony 
to  the  miracle,  in  its  leaves  inscribed  with  Latin,  Greek,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic  characters.  It  continued  to  put  forth  such  leaves.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Vicente  Hut  vouches  fur  the  fact,  and 
says  he  has  some  of  them,  while  Wadding  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
they  were  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  excited  much  wonder. 
When  his  work  was  completed  an  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  shep- 
herd appeare<l,  who  kissed  the  book  many  times,  and  predicted 
that  it  would  prove  an  invincible  weapon  for  the  faith.f 

Emerging  from  his  retreat,  for  forty  years  he  led  a  wandering 


•  Historia  General  de  Mallorca.  III.  40-2  (Palma,  1841).— Pelayo,  Hetcro- 
doioa  Espaliolcs,  I.  514-15. — Nic.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hispan.  Lib.  ix.  c.  iii  No.  73. 

+  Mariana,  Hist,  do  Espafio,  Lib.  xv.  c.  4. — Hist.  Gen.  do  MaUorCft,  T.  601,  IH, 
44-6.— Nic.  Anton.  1.  c.  No.  74 —Wadding,  ann.  1275,  No.  13. 
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lifo  of  incessant  activity,  now  stimulating  poj)es  and  kings  to  re- 
newed crusades,  or  to  found  colleges  of  the  Oriental  tongues  to 
aid  in  missionary  labors,  now  pouring  forth  volume  after  volume 
with  incredible  fecundity,  now  disputing  and  teaching  against 
Averrhoism  at  Montpellier,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  and  now  ventur- 
ing himself  among  the  infidel  to  spread  among  them  the  liglit  of 
Christianity.  In  any  one  of  these  fields  of  action  his  labora  -would 
seem  enough  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man.  Wliile 
on  his  way,  in  1311,  to  the  Council  of  Vienne,  with  projects  for 
foumhng  schools  of  Oriental  tongues,  for  uniting  in  one  all  the 
mihtary  Ortlers,  for  a  holy  war  agaiinst  the  infidel,  for  suppressing 
Averrhoism,  and  for  teaching  his  art  in  all  universities,  he  summed 
up  his  life :  *'  I  was  man'ied  and  a  father,  sufficiently  rich,  worldly, 
and  licentious.  For  the  honor  of  Grod,  for  the  public  weal,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  faitli  I  abandoned  all.  I  learned 
Arabic,  and  I  have  been  re]>eatedly  among  the  Sanicens  to  preach 
to  them,  where  I  have  been  beaten  and  imprisoned.  For  forty-five 
years  I  have  labored  to  excite  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the 
princes  of  Christendom  for  the  public  good.  Now  I  am  old,  I  am 
poor,  and  I  still  have  the  same  purpose,  which,  with  the  help  of 
God,  I  will  retain  till  I  die."  At  Viennc  liis  only  success  was  in 
obtaining  a  decree  founding  schools  of  Ilebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee  in  the  papal  court  and  in  the  Univereities  of  Paris,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  Thence  he  went,  for  the  second  time, 
to  Algiers,  where,  at  Bugia,  he  made  many  converts,  until  thrown 
into  prison  and  starved  ;  then  he  was  released  and  ordered  out  of 
the  country,  but  continue*!  proselyting.  'R'^ith  wonderful  forbear- 
ance the  Moors  contented  themselves  with  placing  him  on  board 
a  ship  bound  for  Genoa,  and  warning  him  not  to  return.  Ship- 
wrecked in  sight  of  laml,  he  saved  his  life  by  swimming,  but  lost 
his  books.  Determined  to  win  the  palm  of  martydom,  in  August, 
1314,  lie  again  embarked  at  Palma  for  Bugia.  Promptly  recog- 
nized, ho  was  thrown  into  jail,  beaten,  and  starved  ;  but  in  prison  be 
continued  to  preach  to  his  fellow-eaptives,  until  the  Moors,  finding 
him  unconquerable,  took  him  out,  June  30, 1315,  and  stoned  him. 
Some  Genoese  merchants  about  to  sail  carried  his  yet  breathing  i 
body  on  board  their  ship  and  laid  their  course  for  Genoa,  but  to 
their  surprise  found  thomselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  |>oil  of 
Palma.    In  vain  they  endeavored  to  leave  the  six)t  till,  recoguiziug 
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the  will  of  Heaven,  they  carried  the  iKxiy  ashore.  Immediately  it 
shone  in  miracles,  and  the  cult  of  the  martyr  began.  In  144S  a 
splendid  chapel  was  erected  in  liis  honor  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  of  which  Order  ho  was  a  Tertiary,  and  another  one 
was  dedicated  to  him  in  the  Ije^nning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1487  his  bones  were  de|)osited  in  a  richly  carved  alabaster  urn, 
standing  in  a  nit-lie  in  the  church-widl  over  an  elalK»nite  sepulchral 
monument,  where  they  still  remain.* 

Slender  were  the  results  achieved  at  the  moment  by  the  self- 
devotion  of  this  noblo  and  indefatigable  intellect.  Averrhoism 
continued  to  gain  strength,  the  Christian  princes  could  not  be 
stimnlateil  to  a  new  crusmle,  tlie  conversion  of  Jew  and  infidel 
niiule  no  progress,  and  the  only  reward  of  labor  so  strenuous  and 
so  prolonged  were  Oriental  schools  established  In  i^Iajorca  and 
Sicily,  and  the  foundation  of  others  commandetl  by  the  Council  of 
Vienne.  Yet  the  prodigious  literary  activity  of  Lully  loft  Ijehind 
him  a  mass  of  writings  destined  to  exercise  no  little  influenco  on 
succeetling  generations.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  voluminous 
author  on  record.  Juan  Llobct,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  Jifteenth 
century  taught  the  Art  of  Lully  in  the  University  of  Pahna,  had 
read  five  hundred  of  his  books;  some  authors  assert  that  their 
total  number  reached  a  thousand,  others  three  thousand.  Many 
have  been  lost,  many  spui'ious  ones  have  been  attributed  to  hira» 
and  the  bibIiogra}>hy  of  Ids  works  is  lioi>elessly  confuse*!;  but 
Nicolas  Antonio,  after  careful  sifting,  gives  the  titles  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  which  may  safely  be  uscribod  to  him.  Of 
these  there  are  sixty-one  on  the  art  of  learning  and  general  sub- 
jects, four  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  fifteen  on  logic,  twenty-one 
on  philosophy,  five  on  metaphysics,  thirteen  on  various  sciences — 
astrology,  geometry,  politics,  war,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
the  art  of  knowing  God  through  grace — seven  on  medicine,  four  on 
law,  sixty-two  on  spiritual  contemplation  and  other  religious  sub- 
jects, six  on  homiletics,  thirteen  on  Antichrist,  the  acquisition  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  other  miscellaneous  subjects,  forty -six  contro- 
versial works  against  Saracens,  Jews^  Greeks,  and  Averrhoists, 
and  sixty-four  on  theology,  embracing  the  most  abstruse  points, 


i"  Wadding,  ann.  1298.  No.  8;  uin.  1215,  N3.  8,  5.— C.  1  Clement  v.  1.— Nic. 
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and  religious  poetry.  The  great  collective  edition  of  his  works 
printed  in  Mainz  fi-ora  1721  to  1742  forms  ten  folios.  Like  ail 
other  grciit  scholars  uf  his  day,  his  name  wa.s  a  convenient  one  to 
affix  to  books  on  alchemy  and  magic,  but  all  such  are  sup|)osititious. 
His  reputation  as  an  alchemist  is  seen  in  the  tradition  that  in  Eng- 
land ho  made  six  million  gold  flonns,and  gave  them  to  the  king 
to  stimulate  him  to  a  crusade,  but  his  own  opinion  of  alchemy  is 
expressed  in  a  passage  of  his  Are  Magna:  "Each  element  has  its 
own  peculiarities  so  that  one  species  cannot  bo  transmuted  to  an- 
other, wherefore  the  alchemists  grieve  and  have  occasion  to  weep," 
and  in  other  equally  outspoken  expressions.* 

For  oui'  purpose  we  need  consider  but  one  phase  of  his  marvel- 
lous productiveness.  In  the  solitude  of  ilonte  de  Eanda  he  con- 
ceived the  Alt  whicli  passes  by  bis  name — a  method  in  which,  by 
diagrams  and  symbols,  the  sublimest  trbths  of  theology  aniX  phi- 
losophy can  bo  deduced  ami  memorized.  Of  this  the  Ars  Brevia 
is  a  conipend,  while  the  ^1/*^  Matjua  describes  it  in  greater  detail 
and  ])roceeds  to  build  upon  it  a  system  of  the  universe.  As  the 
product  of  a  man  imtincturcd  with  cidture  till  after  the  age  of 
thirty  it  is  a  wonderful  performance,  revealing  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  secrets  of  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds,  the 
powers,  attributes,  motives,  and  purpoiies  of  God  and  his  creatures 
logically  deduced,  which  the  Lullists  might  well  hold  to  be  in- 
spii*ed.  This  Art  he  himself  taught  at  Montpelher  and  Paris,  and 
in  1309  forty  members  of  the  latter  University  joinetl  in  a  coniial 
recommendation  of  it  as  useful  and  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  faith.  At  home  it  had  great  and  enduring  vogue.  Favored 
by  successive  monarchs,  it  was  taught  in  tlie  Universities  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Valencia.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Estudio  LuUiano  was  founded  at  Palma,  subsquently  enlargeil  into 
the  Universidad  Lulhana,  Avhere  the  tradition  of  his  teaching  was 
preserved  almost  to  our  own  da3-8.  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  its 
great  admirer;  Angelo  Politiano  says  that  to  it  he  owed  his  abil- 
ity to  dispute  on  any  subject ;   Jean  Fabro  d'Etaples  prizeil  il 


•  NJc.  Anton.  I.  c.  No.  87-154.— Hist.  Gen.  de  MalJ.  IIL  68,  70,  96-3.— R 
Luliii  Art.  Mag.  P.  ix.  c.  52  (0pp.  Eil,  Argcntoniti,  lC51,p.  438). 

For  au  account  of  LuU>'3  poetical  works,  sec  Chabanoau  (YaisBette,  ^. 
Privat,  X.  879). 
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kigbly,  as  likewise  did  other  men  of  note.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  condemned  by  Gerson  and  its  use  forbidden  in  the  University 
of  Paris ;  it  was  ill  thought  of  by  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Jerome 
Cardan ;  and  Mariana  tells  us  that  in  his  time  many  considered 
it  useless  and  even  harmful,  while  others  praised  it  as  a  gift  from 
he-aven  to  remedy  ignorance,  and  in  15S6  its  use  was  prohibited 
in  the  University  of  Valencia.* 

la  this  and  in  many  of  his  other  works  LuUy's  object  was  to 
prove  by  logical  processes  of  thought  the  truths  of  Christianity 
and  the  positions  of  thcokigy.  Wo  have  already  seen  how  the 
Church  recognized  the  risk  involved  in  this  and  forbade  it,  and 
LuUy  felt  that  he  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  He  there- 
fore lost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  that  faith  is  superior  to  rea- 
son, and  that  they  were  mistaken  who  held  that  faith  pix)ved  by 
reason  lost  its  merit.  Devoting  his  life  to  combating  Averrhoism 
and  converting  the  infidel,  he  had  felt  that  Christianity  could  only 
be  spread  by  argument — that  to  convert  men  lie  had  to  convince 
them.  AVitliout  this  the  work  must  stop,  and  he  urged  that  the 
heathen  might  logically  complain  of  God  if  it  were  im]>ossible  to 
convince  their  reason  of  the  tmth.f  It  was  the  same  effort  as 
that  made  two  centuries  later  by  Savonarola  in  his  Cruets  Trium- 
phu9,  to  combat  the  incredulity  of  the  later  Averrhoists  and  of 
the  Renaissance, 

The  result  showed  the  danger  which  lurked  in  his  single- 
minded  efforts.  As  his  reputation  spread  and  his  disciples  multi- 
plied, Nicholas  Eymerich,  the  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  to  whom  I 
have  80  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  undertook  to  condemn  his 
memory.  Perhaps  among  the  Lullists  there  were  men  whose  zeal 
outran  their  discretion.  Eymerich  speaks  of  one,  named  Petlro 
Rosell,  whose  errors  are  a  curious  echo  of  the  Joachites  and  Oli- 
vists,  for  he  taught  that,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
attributable  to  the  Father  and  that  of  the  New  to  the  Son,  so  w<is 
that  of  LuUy  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Antichrist 


\  •  Hist  Gen.  de  MnU.  III.  71,  7a— Pelnyo,  I.  5S0,  535,  537,  530.— Nic.  Anton. 

i  1.  c  No.  83.— Qersoni  Epist.  ail.  Bart.  Carthua;  Ejuad.  De  Exam.  Doctr.  P.  ii. 

I  Consid.  1,— Corn.  A^ppte  de  Vanttate  dcieot.  c  9,— Hicron.  Cardan,  de  Subtil. 

I  Rer.  Lib.  xv.— Mariana^  Lib.  xv,  c.  4. 
l  t  PclayOjL  51&-23.— R.  LuUii  Lamontat.  Philosopli. 
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all  theologians  would  a|X)statize,  when  the  Lulllsts  would  convert 
the  world,  and  all  theology  but  that  of  their  master  would  dis- 
appear. Perhaps  also,  Eymerich,  as  a  Dominican,  was  eager  to 
attack  one  in  ivliom  the  Franciscans  gloried  as  one  of  their  great- 
est sons.  Doubtless,  too,  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion  of  the  Lul- 
lists  that  their  defence  of  the  Iramacukte  Conception  rendered 
Eymerich  desirous  of  suppressing  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  a 
mass  of  ^^•ritings  embracing  every  conceivable  detail  of  doctrine 
and  faith,  set  forth  with  logical  precision,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
an  expert  to  find  points  liable  to  characterixation  as  errors.  A 
royal  privilege  for  the  teaching  of  Lullism,  issued  by  Petlro  TV. 
in  130y,  shows  that  alreaxiy  opposition  had  been  aroused,  and  in 
1371  Eymerich  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  obtained  from  Greg- 
ory XI.  an  ortler  for  the  examination  of  Lully's  writings.  On  bis 
return  the  king  peremptorily  forbade  the  i>ubUcation  of  the  pa]>al 
mandate,  but  the  iri'epressible  inquisitor  in  1374  sent  twenty  of  the 
inculpate<i  books  to  Gre<^ory,  and  in  137C  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  exhibiting  a  bull  rcciting  that  these  works  had  been  carefully 
investigated  by  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia  and  twenty  theologians^  who 
ha<l  found  in  them  two  hundred  (or,  according  to  Eymerich,  five 
hundreil)  errors  manifestly  lieretical.  As  the  rest  of  Lully's  writ- 
ings must  presumably  be  erroneous,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarra^na 
was  oixlered  to  cause  all  of  thera  to  be  surrendered  and  sent  tu 
Rome  for  examination.  Then  Eling  Pedro  again  interposed,  and 
asked  the  pope  to  have  any  further  proceedings  carried  on  in  Bar- 
celona, as  Lully*8  works  were  mostly  in  Catalan,  and  could  best  be 
understood  there.* 

Eymerich  triumphed  for  a  time,  and  in  his  Directarium  In- 
quiH'Uoinim  ho  gives  full  rein  to  his  hatred.  LuUy,  he  sa^^s,  was 
taught  his  doctrino  by  the  devil,  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  enu- 
merates only  a  hundred  of  Aie  live  hundred  errors  condemned  by 
Gregory.  Some  of  these  trench  on  mystic  illuminism,  others  ai« 
merely  extravagiint  modes  of  putting  ordinary  propositions.  For 
the  most  part  they  hinge  on  the  assertion,  condemned  in  the  ninety- 
sixth  error,  "  that  all  points  of  faith  and  the  sacraments  and  the 
power  of  the  pojie  can  be  and  are  proved  by  reasoning,  nec«9- 


•  PcUyo.  I.  490,  538.— Hist.  Gen.  tic  Mall.  III.  83.— D'Argeutrfi  I.  i.  256-7, 
359— Pcijnnj  Append,  ad  Eymeric.  pp.  07-8.— Bofarull,  Documeutos,  VL  860, 
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sary,  demonstrative,  and  evident ;"  for  they  consist  of  efforts  to 
define  lo^cally  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  a  manner  of  which  con- 
ceptions so  subtle  are  incupahle.  Two  or  three,  however,  are 
manifestly  heretical — that  faith  can  err,  but  not  reason,  that  it  is 
^vrong  to  sky  heretics,  and  that  the  mass  of  mankiad  will  be 
saved,  even  Jews  and  Saracens  who  are  not  in  raortiU  sin.  The 
LoUists  had  not  been  disposed  to  submit  quietly,  Eymerich  de- 
scribes them  as  numerous  ami  impudent,  and  guilty  of  the  error 
of  Iiolding  that  Gregory  erred  grossly  in  condemning  their  mas- 
ter, whose  doctrine  had  been  divinely  revealed  and  excelled  all 
other  doctrine,  even  that  of  St.  Augustin ;  that  it  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  study,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  hours  ;  that  modem  theologians  know 
nothing  of  true  theology,  for,  on  account  of  their  sins,  Gotl  has 
transferred  all  knowledge  to  the  LuUists,  who  are  to  constitute 
the  Chm*ch  in  the  times  of  Antichrist.* 

Tliere  was  in  all  this  evidently  the  material  which  only  needed 
nursing  and  provocation  to  develop  into  a  new  and  formidable 
heresy  under  inquisitorial  methods.  Fortunately  the  king  and  a 
large  part  of  the  j>opulution  wert^  in  sympathy  with  the  LuUists; 
the  Great  Schism  broke  out  in  1378,  and  Don  Pedro  acloiowledged 
neither  Urban  VI.  nor  Clement  VII.  The  kingdom  was  thus  vir- 
tually inde]>endent ;  the  Lullists  boldly  claimed  that  the  bull  of 
Gregory  XL  had  been  forged  by  Eymerich ;  in  1385  an  investiga- 
tion was  held  which  resulted  in  <lriving  him  from  Anigon,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  enemy,  Bernardo  Ermengaudi,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  king,  and  who  hastened  to  make  a  formal  declara- 
tion that  in  Lully's  PhUmo2>hia  Aniorw  there  were  not  to  be 
found  the  errors  attributed  to  it  by  Eymerich,  The  banishment  of 
the  latter,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  lie  returned  and  re- 
sumeil  his  office,  which  he  exercised  with  unsparing  rigor  against 
the  Lulhsts.  This  excited  considerable  commotion.  In  1391  the 
city  of  Valencia  sent  to  the  pope  Doctor  Jayine  de  Xiva  to  com- 


•  Eymeric.  Direct,  pp.  255-61. 

Fegna  says  (p.  202)  that  in  the  MS3.  of  Eymerich's  -work  the  list  of  errors  ia 
fewer  tlian  in  the  printed  text,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Fiitbor  Deniflo  (Archlv. 
fQr  Litt.-  u.  K.  18S5,  p.  143).  Apparently  the  Dominicans  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, ^hen  they  printed  the  Birect&Hum,  interpolated  errors  to  aid  them  in  the 
controTcrej  over  Lully. 
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plain  of  Eymerich's  enonnous  crimes,  and  to  suppb'cate  his  re- 
moval. The  envoy  stoj)pecl  at  Barcelona  to  solicit  the  co-opera- 
tion of  tliat  powerful  community,  and  the  town  council,  after  lis- 
tening to  him,  resolved  that  if  the  action  of  Valencia  was  general 
and  not  special,  they  would  make  "  one  arm  and  one  heart "  with 
their  sister  city ;  and,  moreover,  they  begged  the  pope  to  com- 
mand some  prelate  of  the  kingdom  to  examine  and  declare,  under 
papal  authority,  whether  the  articles  attributed  to  LuUy  had  been 
justly  or  unjustly  condemned  by  Eymerich.* 

The  popular  effervescence  grow  so  strong  that  in  1393  Eymc- 
rich  was  again  banished  by  Juan  I.  He  ended  his  life  in  exile, 
maintaining  to  the  end  the  enormity  of  LuUy's  heresy  and  the 
genuineness  of  Gregory's  bull.  Antonio  Riera,  a  Lnllist  who  was 
active  in  the  matter,  he  denounced  as  a  heretic  who  foretold  that 
before  the  end  of  the  century  all  divine  service  would  cease,  that 
churches  would  be  used  as  stables,  and  the  laws  of  Christian,  Jew, 
and  Sai'acen  would  be  converted  into  one;  but  which  of  these 
three  it  would  bo  he  could  not  tell.  Meanwhile,  in  1395,  the  Holy 
See  granted  the  prayer  of  the  LuUists  for  an  examination,  and  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Sesto  was  sent  as  si)ecial  commissioner  for  the 
purpose.  Gregory's  registers  for  1376  were  carefully  examined, 
and  the  archivists  testitied  that  no  record  of  the  bull  in  question 
could  be  found.  Still  the  question  would  not  remain  settled,  for 
the  honor  of  the  Dominican  Order  and  the  Inquisition  was  at 
stake,  and  again,  in  1410,  another  investigation  was  held.  The 
papal  legate,  Cardinal  Alamanni,  deputed  Bernanlo,  Bishop  of 
Cittil  di  Castello,  to  examine  the  matter  definitely.  His  sentence 
pronounced  the  bull  to  be  endently  false,  and  all  action  taken  un- 
der it  to  be  null  and  void,  but  ei}>re8sed  no  opinion  on  the  writ- 
ings  of  Lully,  which  he  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Uoly  Sea 
From  that  time  forth  the  genuineness  of  the  bull  remained  a  mat- 
ter hotly  contested.  Father  Bremond  prints  it  as  authentic,  and 
declares  that  after  a  dispassionate  examination  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  so ;  that  the  original  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives at  Girona,  and  he  quotes  Bzovius  to  the  effect  tbat  the 
Lullists  themselves  admit  that  it  is  in  the  archives  of  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  and  Valencia,  whose  bishops  would  not  have  admitted 


D'Argentrf  1. 1. 258, 360.— Hist  Gen.  do  Mali  m.  83-4.— PeUyo.  L  784-5, 
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it  if  false ;  but  Bzovius  was  a  Dominican  whose  bitterness  on  the 
subject  is  seen  in  his  stigmatizing  Lully  as  a  vagabond  swindler. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  prolongetl  and  ardent  contest  which  raged 
over  the  question  of  Lully's  orthodoxy  in  the  |>apal  court,  the  Do- 
minicans, with  successive  popes  on  their  aide,  were  never  able  to 
produce  the  original  nor  offer  any  evidence  of  its  authenticity.* 

In  Aragon  the  decision  of  1419  was  regarded  as  settling  the 
question.  Koyal  lettew  in  favor  of  LuUisra  were  issued  by  Alonso 
V.  in  1415  and  U4i),  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1483  and  1503, 
by  Charles  V.  in  1526,  and  by  IMiilip  II.  in  1597 ;  the  latter  mon- 
arch, indeed,  had  great  relish  for  Lully's  writings,  some  of  which 
he  habitually  carried  with  him  on  his  journeys  to  read  on  the 
way,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Escorial  many  copies  of  them  wore 
found  annotated  with  his  awn  hand.  This  roj'al  favor  was  need- 
ed in  the  curious  controversy  which  followed.  Lully's  name  had 
passed  into  the  reccive<l  catalogues  of  heretics,  and  as  late  as  lOOS 
it  was  included  ia  tiio  list  published  by  the  Doctor  of  Sorbonne, 
Gabriel  du  Preau.  Paid  IV.,  in  1550,  put  it  in  the  first  papal  In- 
dex ExpurgaioriuH.  When  tliis  came  to  bo  pubHshed  in  Spain, 
Bishop  Jayme  Cassmlor  nnd  the  inquisitors  suspended  it  and  re- 
ferre<l  tlie  matter  to  the  consi>ja  de  la  sxiprema^  which  ordered  the 
entry  to  bo  horrado^  or  expunged.  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  Doc- 
tor Juan  Villeta,  acting  for  Spain,  presented  a  petition  in  favor 
of  Lully,  which  was  considered  in  a  special  congregation,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1563,  and  a  unanimous  decision  was  reachetl,  confirming 
all  the  condemnations  passed  on  Eymerich  for  falsehood,  and  or- 
dering the  Index  of  Paul  lY.  to  bo  cxpurgate<l  by  striking  out  all 
that  related  to  Lull}'.  This  was  a  secret  determination  of  the 
council,  and  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  published  acts.  It 
settled  the  matter  for  a  time,  but  the  question  was  revived  in  1578, 
when  Fnincisco  Pegna  reprinted  E}inerich's  book  with  the  special 
sanction  of  Gregory  XIIL,  bringing  anew  before  the  world  the 
bull  of  Gregory  XL  and  the  errons  condemned  in  Lully's  \>Titings. 
Gi*egory  XIIL  ordered  Pegna  to  examine  the  papal  registers  for 
the  contested  buE.  Those  in  Rome  were  found  imperfect,  and 
the  missing  portions  were  sent  for  from  Avignon,  but  the  most 


•  Hist  Gen.  de  MaU.  IH.  69,  85-0.-Pctayo,  I.  498,  787-88.— D'Argeotrt  L  L 
259-61.-Nic.  Anton.  I.  c  No.  78.— RipoU  H.  290. 
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diligent  search  failed  to  find  the  desired  document,  though  it  was 
alleged  that  two  volumes  of  the  year  1380  could  not  be  found. 
Battle  was  now  fairly  joined  between  the  partisans  of  Eymerich 
and  those  of  LuUy.    In  15S3  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  deter- 
mined to  include  Lully  among  the  prohibited  writers,  but  again 
Spanish  inliuence  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  it.    Under  Sixtus 
V.  there  w;is  another  attempt,  but  Juan  Arce  do  Herrera,  in  the 
name  of  Phihp  II.,  presented  an  Apolofjia  to  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  and  again  the  danger  was  conjured.    When  tho  Index 
of  Clement  VIII.  was  in  preparation  the  question  was  again  taken 
up,  June  3, 1504,  and  rejected  out  of  resi>ect  for  Spain ;  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Spanish  ambassador  the  pope  was  asked  to  order  a 
complete  set  of  Lully's  works  to  be  sent  to  Itome  for  examination, 
that  the  matter  might  be  definitely  settled ;  but  this  was  not  done, 
and  in  March,  15£)5,  it  was  announced  that  his  name  was  omitted 
from  the  Index.     In  1611  Philip  III.  revived  the  controversy  by 
applying  to  Paul  V.  for  the  canonization  of  LuUy  and  the  expur- 
gation of  Eymerich's  Directorium  ;  a  request  which  was  repeated 
by  Philip  IV.    After  a  confused  controversy,  it  was  determined 
that  certain  articles  admittedly  extracted  from  his  books  were  dan- 
gerous, audacious,  and  savoring  of  heresy,  and  some  of  them  man- 
ifestly erroneous  and  heretical.    At  a  sitting,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  pope  himself,  held  August  29, 1G19,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
this  censure  to  tho  Spanish  nuncio,  with  instructions  to  inform  the 
king  and  the  inquisitors  that  LuUy's  books  were  forbidden.    Then 
came  an  ap|>eal  from  the  kingdom  of  Majorca  begging  that  the 
books  might  be  corrected,  to  which  Paul  rej)lied,  August  6,  1630, 
imposing  silence;  and  on  August  30  Cardinal  Bcllamiin©  drew 
up  for  tho  Inquisition  a  final  report  that  Lully^s  doctrine  was  for- 
bidden until  corrected,  adding  his  behef  that  coirection  was  im- 
possible, ])ut  that  the  condemnation  was  thus  phrased  so  as  to 
mitigate  its  severity.    Thus  Lully  was  branded  by  the  Holy  See  u 
a  heretic,  but,  out  of  respect  for  the  Spanish  court,  the  sentence 
was  never  published :  the  matter  was  supposed  by  the  public  to 
be  undecided,  and  the  worship  of  him  as  a  saint  continued  unin- 
terruptedly.    Kaynaldus,  in  fact,  writing  in  1658,  states  that  the 
question  is  still  sub  judice.    About  the  same  time  certain  Jesuits 
took  up  his  cause  against  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1662  a  translar 
tion  of  his  "Triumph  of  Love"  appeared  in  Paris,  on  the  title  of 
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which  he  was  qualified  as  *•  Saint  Raymond  Lullj,  Martyr  and 
Ilennit."  The  Dominican  ire  was  aroused :  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Congregation  of  Rites,  which  reported  that  LuUy  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Francisciin  martyrology  under  March  29,  but  that 
he  must  not  bo  qualified  as  a  saint,  and  that  a  careful  examma- 
tion  should  be  made  of  his  works,  to  prohibit  them  if  necessarv' — 
a  recommendation  which  was  never  Cxarried  out.  Yet  when,  in 
16SS,  Doctor  Pedro  Bennazar  issued  at  Palma  a  book  in  praise  of 
Lully,  it  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  in  1690 ;  and  a  com- 
pemtinm  of  his  theology,  by  Sebastian  Krenzer  in  1755,  was  put  on 
the  Index,  although  this  was  not  done  with  the  numerous  contro- 
versial writings  which  continued  to  appear,  nor  with  the  great 
edition  of  his  works  published  from  1721  to  1742,  in  the  title  of 
which  he  was  qualilied  as  Beaiua.  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  work 
Dc  Servoru7}i  Dei  Beatrficationc,  after  carefxdly  weighing  the  au- 
thorities on  both  sides,  says  that  his  claims  to  sanctity  are  to  be 
Buspen<led  until  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See.  That  decision  was 
postponed  for  a  century.  In  1847  Pius  IX.  approved  an  office  of 
"the  holy  Raymond  Lully"  for  Majorca,  where  he  had  l)een  im- 
memorially  worshipped;  the  office  reciting  that  so  fully  was  ho 
imburd  with  the  divine  wisdom  that  ho  who  had  previously  l>een 
uncultured  was  enabled  to  discourse  most  excellently  on  divine 
things.  In  1S58,  moreover,  Pius  permitted  tlie  whole  Franciscan 
Ortler  to  celebrate  his  feast  on  November  27.  Yet  the  Domini- 
cans had  not  forgotten  their  old  rancor,  for  in  1857  there  appeared 
in  a  Roman  journal,  published  under  the  approbation  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sacred  Palace,  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  alleged 
bull  of  Gregor}'  XI,  is  still  in  force,  and  consequently  that  Lul- 
ly*s  lxK>ks  are  forbidden,  although  they  do  not  appear  in  the  In- 
dex. This  case  and  that  of  Savonarola  serve  to  indicate  how 
dangerously  nebulous  are  the  boundaries  between  heresy  and 
sanctitv* 


•  Ilist.  Gen.  do  Mall.  ITT.  05-0,  92,  94-5.— Gabrieli  PratooU  Elencbus  Hjerct. 
Colon.  1«08,  p,  423.— D'Argentr6  I.  r.  2.j9,  261.— Ucusch,  Dcr  Index  der  vcrbote- 
nen  Biichcr,  T.  27-33.— Benedict.  PP.  XIV.  De  Servonim  Dei  Bcatif.  Lib.  I.  c.  x\. 
§  4.— Ruyn;iUI.  ann.  1372,  No.  35. 

In  I5a:j  Arnttldo  Albcrtino,  Inquisitor  of  Valencia,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
injustice  which  ranked  aa  a  heretic  such  a  man  aa  LuUy,  who  was  inspired  by 
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The  example  of  Raymond  Lull}'  illustrates  the  pitfalls  which 
surrounded  the  footsteps  of  all  who  ventured  on  the  dangerous 
path  of  theolof^y.  That  science  assumed  to  know  and  detine  uU 
the  secrets  of  the  uuiverse,  and  yet  it  Avas  constantly  growing,  as 
ingenious  or  daring  thinkers  would  sug^^est  new  theories  or  frame 
new  deductions  from  data  alrc;idy  settled.  Hosts  of  these  were 
condemned  ;  the  annals  of  an  intellectual  centre  like  the  Universi- 
ty of  Paris  are  crowded  with  sentences  pronounced  against  novel 
points  of  faith  and  their  unlucky  authors.  Occasionally,  however, 
some  new  dogma  would  arise,  would  be  vehemently  debate<l,  would 
refuse  to  be  suppressed,  and  would  finally  triumph  after  a  more 
or  less  prolonged  struggle,  and  would  then  take  its  place  among 
the  eternal  verities  which  it  was  heresy  to  call  in  question.  This 
curious  pi^ocess  of  dogmatic  evolution  in  an  infallible  Church  is 
too  instructive  not  to  be  illustrnted  with  one  or  two  examples. 

It  might  seem  a  question  beyond  the  grasp  of  finite  intelli- 
gence to  determine  whether  the  souls  of  the  blessed  arc  wafted 
to  heaven  and  at  once  enjoy  the  ineffable  bliss  of  beliolding  the 
Divine  Essence,  or  whether  they  have  to  await  the  resurrection 
an<l  tlie  Day  of  Judgment.  This  was  not  a  mere  theoretical  ques- 
tion, however,  but  had  a  very  practical  aspect,  for  in  the  exist- 
ing anthropomorphism  of  beUef,  it  might  well  be  thought  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  saints  depended  on  their  admis- 
sion to  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  guardians  of  every  shrine 
boasting  of  a  relic  relied  for  their  revenues  on  the  popular  confi- 
dence that  its  saint  was  able  to  make  personal  appeals  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  worshippers^  prayers.  The  desired  conclusion 
was  only  reached  by  gradual  steps.  The  subject  was  one  which 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  St,  Augus- 
tin  assumes  that  the  full  fruition  of  the  Vision  of  God  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  the  soul  after  it  has  been  clothetl  in  the  resurrected 
body.  Among  the  errors  condemned  in  1243  by  Guillaurae  d*Au- 
vergne  and  the  University  of  Paris  were  two,  one  of  which  held 
that  the  Divine  Essence  is  not  and  will  not  bo  seen  by  either 

(3od  and  was  mthcr  to  be  worabippcd  as  a  saint — Albcrtini  Repetido  nora, 
Valeotin,  lfi3-t,col.406. 

The  pubUcation  of  a  complete  critical  edition  of  Lully's  works  has  recenllj 
been  cotnmcncod  nt  Padua  by  D.  Jcrtfo,  RoseU6,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archduke  Ludwig  Balvator  of  Austria. 
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angels  or  glorified  souls ;  the  other,  that  while  angols  dwell  in  the 
empyrean  heaven,  human  souls,  even  including  the  Virgin,  will 
never  advance  beyond  the  aqueous  heaven.  The  decision  of  the 
bishop  and  University  was  cautious  as  regards  the  Divine  Vision, 
which  was  only  asserted  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  present 
tense,  both  as  regards  angels  and  human  souls,  but  there  was  no 
hesitution  in  declaring  that  all  occupied  the  same  heaven.  Thomas 
Aquinas  argues  the  question  with  an  elaborateness  which  shows 
both  its  importance  and  its  inherent  dilliculty,  but  he  ventures 
no  further  than  to  prove  that  the  Blessed  will,  after  the  resur- 
rection, enjoy  the  sight  of  God,  face  to  face.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  prevalent  ex^^ectation  in  each  successive  genera- 
tion that  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  the  second  advent  were 
not  far  off,  rendereil  of  less  importance  the  exact  time  at  whicli 
the  Beatiiio  Vision  would  bo  bcstowetl,  while  the  development 
of  mystic  theology  tended  to  bring  into  ever  more  intimate  rela- 
tions the  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  its  Creator.  Bona- 
ventum  does  not  hesitate  to  treat  as  an  accepted  fact  that  the 
souls  of  the  just  will  see  God,  and  he  asserts  that  some  of  them 
are  ub'eady  in  heaven,  while  othera  wait  confidently  in  their  graves 
for  the  appointed  time.  The  final  step  seems  to  liave  been  taken 
soon  after  this  by  the  celebrated  Dominican  theologian,  Master 
Dietrich  of  Friburg,  who  wrote  a  tract  to  prove  that  the  Blessed 
are  immediately  atlraitted  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  a  fact  revealed 
to  him  by  one  of  his  penitents  who,  by  order  of  God  to  solve  his 
doubts,  appeared  to  him  ten  days  after  death  and  assured  liim 
that  she  was  in  sight  of  the  Trinity.* 

Yet  the  doctrine  was  not  formally  accepted  by  the  Church,  and 
the  mystical  tendencies  of  the  time  rendered  dangerous  a  too  rapid 
progress  in  this  direction.  The  Illuminism  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  was  a  contagious  e\'il,  and  the  Council  of  V^ienne 
in  1312  refrained  from  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
except  to  condemn  the  error  of  the  Beghards,  that  man  does  not 


*  8.  Augustin,  De  Gcncsi  ad  litteram  Lib.  xn.  c.  '^5,  30 ;  Dc  Civ.  Dei  Lib. 
xin.  c.  29.  Cf.  Do  Doctr.  Christ  Lib.  i.  c.  31 ;  Epistt  cxviii.  §  14,clxix.  §  3  (Ed. 
Benedict.)-— Matt,  Paris  ann.  1243  (p.  415).— TIi.  Aquinat.  Sum.  Suppl.  Q.  xcJi. 
— S.Bonavent  Brcviloq.  vn.  5,  7 ;  Centiloq.  ni.  50;  Pharctrce  iv,  50.— W.  Pregor, 
Zeitachrift  f  Ur  die  histor.  ThcoK  1869,  pp.  41-2. 
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need  the  light  of  glory  to  elevate  him  to  the  sight  of  God — thus 
only  by  implication  admitting  that  with  the  light  of  glory  the 
soul  is  fitted  to  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision.    When  and  how  the 
dogma  spread  that  the  souls  of  the  just  are  admitted  at  once  to 
the  presence  of  God  docs  not  appear,  but  it  seems  to  have  become 
generally  accepted  without  any  definite  expression  of  approba- 
tion by  the  Holy  See.    In  October,  1320,  John  XXII.  treats  as 
a  heresy  to  be  extirpated  among  the  Greeks  the  belief  that  the 
saints  will  not  enter  paradise  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but 
not  long  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind,  and  his  pride  in  his 
theological  skill  arnl  learning  would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had 
forced  Christendom  to  change  with  him.    He  expressed  his  doubts 
as  to  the  ti-uth  of  the  new  dogma  and  indicated  an  intention  of 
openly  condemning  it.     His  temi>er  rendered  opposition  periloos. 
and  none  of  the  cardinals  and  doctors  of  the  jmpal  court  dared 
to  discuss  it  with  him  until,  in  1331,  an  English  Dominican,  Thomas 
Walleys,  in  a  sermon  pro«aclied  before  him,  boldly  maintained  the 
popular  opinion  and  invoked  the  divine  malediction  on  all  who 
asserted  the  contrary.    John^s  wrath  burst  forth.    "Walleys  ttm 
seized  and  tried  by  the  Inquisition,  cast  into  jail  and  almost  starved 
to  death,  when  Thilippe  do  Valois  intervened  and  procured  his 
liberation.     Having  thus  silenced  his  opponents,  John  proceeded 
to  declare  his  oinnions   publicly.     In  the  Advent  of   1331  he 
preached  several  sermons  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  will  not  have  distinct  vision  of  the  Divine  Essence  before 
the  ResuiTection  of  the  body  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  until 
which  time  they  will  only  see  the  humanity  of  Christ.    **  I  know," 
he  said,  *'  that  some  peraons  murmur  because  we  hold  this  opinion, 
but  1  cannot  do  otherwise."  * 

It  shows  the  pccuUar  condition  of  the  human  mind  engendered 
by  the  j)ersecution  of  heresy  that  this  was  a  political  event  of  the 
gravest  importance.  We  have  seen  how  much  stress  waa  laid,  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  papacy,  upon  John's  innova- 


*  C.  S,  CIcm.  r.  iii.— RipoU  11. 172.— Wnddtng.  anD.  1331,  No.  5. — Paul  lAOg. 
Chron.  Citicens.  (Pistor,  I.  1207, 1210).— Gob.  Person.  Cosmoclr.  jEu  vi.  c  71.— 
D*Argontr£  1.  i.  :il.'i  aqii.— P.  de  ncrenthals  Vit.  Joann  XXIL  nnn.  1333  (Mura- 
tori  8.  R.  I.  III.  n.  001).— Guill.  Nanginc.  CodUd.  ann.  1331.— ViUani,  X,  SSd.* 
Chroa.  Glossberger  a&o.  1381, 
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tion  on  the  accepted  "belief  as  to  Christ's  poverty,  and  the  manner 
in  which  his  resolute  purpose  had  carried  that  dogma  ag<vinst  all 
op|X)6ition.  On  this  occasion  he  was  tlie  conservator  of  the  pre- 
viously received  faith  of  the  Churcli,  but  the  jwlitical  conjunct- 
ure was  against  him.  Not  only  was  Louis  of  Bavaria  consohdat- 
ing  the  empire  in  resistance  to  the  aggressiveness  of  tlie  yiapacy, 
but  France,  the  main  support  of  the  Avignonese  popes,  was  in- 
dis|x>sed,  Philippe  de  Valois  had  been  offended  by  the  rejection 
of  his  excessive  demands  in  compensation  of  fulfilling  his  vows 
of  a  new  crusade,  and  had  been  alienated  by  John's  yielding  to 
the  schemes  of  John  of  Bohemia,  who  was  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  imperial  territories  in  Italy.  Both  monarchs  took  active 
steps  to  turn  to  the  fullest  account  the  papal  heresy.  It  was  a 
received  principle  that,  as  a  dead  man  Avas  no  longer  a  man,  so 
a  pope  detected  in  heresy  was  no  longer  a  pope,  seeing  that  he 
had  ipso  facto  forfeited  his  office.  Nothing  better  could  serve 
the  purpose  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  his  junto  of  exiled  Francis- 
cans. Under  the  advice  of  Michele  da  Cesena  he  took  steps  to 
call  a  German  national  council,  for  which  Bonagrazia  drew  up  a 
summons  based  upon  the  papal  heresy,  and  the  plan  was  approved 
by  Caivlinal  Orsini  and  his  dissatistied  brethren.  This  came  to 
nought,  however,  through  the  still  greater  promptness  of  Phihppe 
do  Valois  to  avail  himself  of  the  situation,  lie  made  the  cele- 
brated William  Durand,  Bishop  of  Mende,  write  a  treatise  in  op- 
position to  the  papal  views,  and  protected  him  when  John  sought 
to  punish  him.  lie  assembled  the  L^niversity  of  Paris,  which, 
January  3, 1333,  pronounced  em]>hatically  in  favor  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  and  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  asserting  it  without 
equivocation.  Gerard  Odo,  the  time-serving  Franciscan  General, 
was  despatched,  ostensibly  to  make  peace  between  England  and 
Scotland,  but  instructed  to  dolly  in  Paris  and  endeavor  to  win 
over  public  opinion.  lie  ventured  to  preach  in  favor  of  John's 
conservative  views,  but  only  succeeded  in  arousing  a  storm  before 
which  he  was  forced  to  bow  and  humbly  to  declare  that  his  argu- 
ment was  only  controversial  and  not  assertive.  Philippe  took 
the  boldest  and  most  aggressive  position.  He  wrote  to  John  that 
to  deny  the  Beatific  Vision  was  not  only  to  destroy  behef  in  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  but  to  invahdate  all  the  par- 
dons and  indulgences  granted  by  the  Church,  and  so  firmly  was 
UL— 38 
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he  convinced  of  its  truth  that  he  would  take  steps  to  bum  all  who 
denied  it,  including  the  pope  himself.  Even  Robert  of  Naples 
joinetl  in  remonstrance.  Haughty  and  obstinate  as  John  had 
proved  himself,  he  could  not  resist  single-hamietl  the  indigiiation 
of  all  Europe,  and  ho  yielded.  He  purchase<l  jieace  by  political 
concessions,  and  wrote  humbly  to  Pliilipjie  and  Robert  that  he 
hud  never  positively  denied  the  Heatilio  Vision,  but  had  treated 
it  simply  as  an  open  question,  subject  to  discussion.  Even  this 
was  not  enough.  All  his  ambitious  schemes  had  broken  down. 
In  Germany,  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  posing  as  the  defender  of  the 
faith.  In  France,  oven  the  weak  Philip|>e  de  Valois  haxl  I'esuraed 
his  ascendency  over  Avignon.  In  Italy,  John's  son,  Canlinal  Rer- 
trand,  had  been  forced  to  fly,  and  Lombardy  had  freed  itself. 
For  the  wretched  old  man  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  recant 
and  die.  He  had  oonvoketl  a  consistory  for  December  2,  1234,  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Ix)uis  of  I5avaria,  but  before  daybreak  he 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  Hux  which  stretched  him  ho]>eless  on  his 
bc<l.  Towards  evening  of  the  next  day  he  a8send)led  tlio  cardi- 
nals and  exhorted  them  to  select  a  worthy  successor  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  when  his  kindred  urged  him  to  save  his  soul  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Church  by  withdrawing  from  his  opinions  as  to 
the  Beatific  Vision.  The  secrets  of  that  awful  death-l^ed  have 
never  been  revcaletl,  but  after  he  passe<l  away  on  the  5th,  a  bull 
was  promulgatetl  over  his  name  in  which  he  prufesseil  his  belief 
as  to  the  Divine  Vision,  and,  if  he  had  in  that  or  anything  else 
held  opinions  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  Church,  he  revoked  all 
tlmt  he  might  have  said  or  done,  and  submitted  himself  to  its 
judgment.  Humiliating  as  was  this,  Michele  da  Cesena  pronounced 
it  insutticient,  as  he  made  no  formal  confession  of  error  and  re- 
cantation, whence  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  he  died  a  contuma- 
cious heretic.  Even  Paris  was  not  satisfied,  although  conclusions 
were  not  expressed  so  openly.* 


*  "W.  Prcger,  Die  PoUtik  de»  Pjibstra  Joliaou  XXII.  pp.  U,  66,  69.~Alphoo«k 
do  Spina  FortaUc.  Fidei  Lib.  it.  Cousiil.  xii. — Vitoduraui  CUron,  (Eccard.  Coqi. 
Hist.  I.  1806-7).— Marlcnc  Thesaur.  I.  1383.— DArgentr6  I.  i.  316-17.  319-22.- 
Isambcrt,  Anc.  Lois  Franv-  IV.  387.— Ouillfl.  Nunj>iftc.  CoDtin.  ann.  1333. — Ray- 
nald.  ann.  1334,  No.  27,  37,  etc.— Wadding,  nnn,  1334,  No.  14.— ViUoui,  XL  1».- 
Baluz.  et  JUnsi.  lU.  350.— Orandcs  Chroniquea,  ann.  1334  (V.  97>. 
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Benedict  XIL,  who  was  elected  December  20,  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  faith  who  had  manifested  his  determination  to 
extirpate  all  forms  of  heresy  when,  as  Hishop  of  Painiers,  lie  had 
peraonally  conducted  for  years  a  very  active  episcopal  Inquisition 
in  co-operation  with  the  labors  of  Jean  de  Beauno  and  Bernard 
Gui.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  underrate  the  im}»ortance  of 
his  predecessor's  error,  and  in  fact  ho  lost  no  time  in  correcting 
it.  On  the  22d  a  significant  threat  to  Gerard  Odo  to  beware,  for 
ho  would  tolerate  no  heresy,  was  a  notice  to  all  who  had  yielded 
to  John's  iraperiousness.  On  February  2,  1335,  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  "  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh,"  in  which 
he  clearly  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  the  saints  have  a  distinct 
vision  of  tbo  Divine  Essence.  Two  days  later  he  summoned  be- 
fore the  consistory  all  who  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
opinion  of  John  and  demanded  a  statement  of  their  motives,  by 
way,  we  may  presume,  of  admitting  tbem  back  into  the  fold  as 
easily  as  possible.  A  twelvemonth  later,  January  21),  133C,  he 
held  a  public  consistory  in  which  ho  published  decisively  that  the 
saints  enjoy  tbe  Beatific  Vision,  and  decreed  that  all  holding  the 
contraiy  opinion  should  be  punishetl  as  heretics.     Benedict  had 

ed  the  reputation  of  a  ruthless  upholder  of  ortbodox}-^  and 
persecutor  of  dissent,  and  no  victims  were  necessary  to  enforce 
the  reception  of  the  new  article  of  faith.  So  thoroughly  was  it 
received  that  it  passed  into  the  formulas  of  the  Inquisition  as  one 
of  the  points  on  which  all  susjiected  heretics  were  interi'ogated ; 
and  when,  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  a  nominal  union 
was  patched  up  with  the  Greek  Church,  one  of  the  articles  enun- 
ciated for  the  acceptance  of  the  latter  asserts  that  souls  which 
after  baptism  incur  no  sin,  or  after  sinning  have  been  duly  purged, 
are  received  at  once  into  heaven  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  Triune 
God.  Thus  a  new  dogma  was  adopter!  by  the  Church  in  s])itfi  of 
the  opposition  of  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  headstrong  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter.* 


•  Molinier,  fltutlcs  sur  quelques  MS3.  ties  BiMiotliKiucs  d'ltalie,  p.  UC— 
Chron.  Oloseborgor  aim.  1334— Benedict.  XII.  Vit.  Tc-rt.  aan.  133^-0  (Muratori 
S.  R  I.  III.  11.  539-41).— Ejusfl.  Vit.  Prim.  ann.  1333  (Ihhl,  p.  534».— Eymeric. 
p.  42t— Concil.  Florent.  ann.  1439  P.  ii.  Union.  Decret.  (Unrduin.  IX.  986). 

LA  remark  of  ^ocob  Sylvias  ia  1453  bUows  that,  notwithstaading  tliese  aa- 
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An  even  more  mstructive  instance  of  the  development  of  theo- 
logical doctrine  is  to  ho  found  in  tlie  history  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin.     Up  to  the  twelfth  century- 
it  was  not  questioned  that  the  Virgin  was  conceived  and  born  in 
sin,  and  doctors  like  St.  Ansolin  found  their  only  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining how  Christ  could  he  born  sinless  from  a  sinner.     With 
the  growth  of  Mariolatry,  however,  there  came  a  popular  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  Virgin  as  free  from  all  human  comiptioz^ 
and  towards  tlie  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  church  of 
Lyons  ventured  to  place  on  the  calendar  a  new  feast  in  honor  of 
the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  arguing  that  as  the  Nativity  was 
feasted  as  holy,  the  Conception,  which  was  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  Nativity,  was  likewise  holy  and  to  be  celebrated.     St.  Ber- 
nard, the  great  conservative  of  his  day,  at  once  set  himself  to  sup- 
press the  new  doctrine.     Ho  Avrote  earnestly  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons,  showing  them  that  their  argument  apphed  equally  to  the 
nativity  and  conception  of  all  the  ancestoi-s  of  tlie  Virgin  by  the 
male  and  female  lines ;  he  begged  them  to  introduce  no  novelties 
in  the  Church,  but  to  hold  with  the  Fathers;  he  argued  that  the 
only  immaculate  conception  was  that  of  Christ,  who  was  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  proved  that  Mar}',  who  was  sprung  of  the 
union  l>etween  man  and  woman,  must  necessaril}'  have  been  oon- 
ceiveil  in  original  sin.    lie  admitted  that  she  was  bom  sancttfiedt 
whence  the  Church  properly  celebrate<l  the  Nativity,  but  this  sanc- 
tification  was  operated  in  the  womb  of  St.  Anne,  even  as  the  Lord 
had  said  to  Jeremiah,  "  Before  thou  camest  out  of  the  womb  I 
sanctified  thee"  (Jer.  i.  5).    It  iilustrates  the  recklessness  of  theo- 
logical controversy  to  find  St.  Bernani  subsequently  quoted  as 
sustaining  the  Immaculate  Conce])tiou.    Peter  Lombard,  the  great 
Master  of  Sentences,  was  not  willing  to  concede  even  as  much  as 
St,  Bernard,  and  quotes  John  of  Damascus  to  show  that  the  Vir- 
gin was  not  cleansed  of  original  sin  until  she  accepted  the  duty  of 
bearing  Christ.    To  this  view  of  the  question  Inmxjent  III.  ienl 
the  authority  of  his  great  name  by  asserting  it  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner  *         : 

tbotitativo  (lefiuitioDs,  the  old  belief  still  lingered  that  the  glory  of  the  saiiiti 
was  postpontnl  till  the  Day  of  Judgment  (0pp.  incdd.— Ate!  deUa  Accad.  det 
Lincei,  1S83,  p.  607), 

•  S.  Aneelmi  Car  Deus  Homo  Lib.  n.  c.  xvi. ;  EjuBd.  Lib.  de  Conccptu  Vlrriatll 
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These  irresistible  anthorities  settled  the  question  for  a  while  as 
one  of  dogma,  but  the  notion  ha(i  attractiveness  to  the  people,  and 
in  the  constant  development  of  Mariulatry  anything  which  tended 
to  strengthen  her  position  as  a  subordinate  deity  and  interces- 
sor found  favor  with  the  extensive  class  to  whom  her  cult  was  a 
source  of  revenue.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  attractive 
in  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  extension  of 
her  worship  was  inevitable.  God  was  a  being  too  infinitely  high 
and  awful  to  be  approached ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  an  abstraction 
not  to  be  gnisj>ed  hy  the  vulgar  mind ;  Christ,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
finite love  and  self-«acrifice,  was  invoked  too  often  as  a  judge  and 
persecutor  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  merciful ;  but  the  Virgin  was 
the  embodiment  of  unalloyed  maternal  tenderness,  whose  suffer- 
ings for  her  divine  Son  had  only  rendered  lier  more  eagerly  benefi- 
cent in  her  desire  to  aid  and  save  the  race  for  which  he  had  died. 
She  was  human,  yet  divine  ;  in  her  humanity  she  sliared  the  feel- 
ings of  her  kind,  and  whatever  exalted  her  divinity  rendenxl  her 
more  helpful,  without  withdrawing  her  from  the  sympathy  of 
men.  "The  Virgin," says  Peter  of  Blois, '*is  tlie  sole  mediator 
between  man  and  Christ.  We  were  sinners  and  feared  to  appeal 
to  the  Father,  for  he  is  terrible,  but  we  have  the  Virgin,  in  whom 
there  is  nothing  terrible,  for  in  her  is  the  plenitude  of  grace  and 
the  purity  of  human  life;"  and  he  goes  on  to  virtually  prove 
her  divinity  by  showing  that  if  the  Son  is  consubstantial  with 
the  Father,  the  Virgin  is  consubstantial  with  the  Son.  In  fact, 
he  exclaims,  "  if  Mary  were  taken  from  heaven  there  would  be 
to  mankind  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  darkness."  God,  says 
St.  Bonaventura,  could  have  made  a  greater  earth  and  a  great- 
er heaven,  but  he  exhausted  his  power  in  creating  Mary.  Yet 
Bonaventura,  as  a  d(X!tor  of  tlio  Church,  was  careful  to  limit 
her  sinlessness  to  sin  arising  with  herself,  and  not  to  include  tho 
absence  of  inheriteil  sin.  She  was  sanctiBe<l,  not  immaculately 
conceived.* 


— S.  Bcrnnrdi  EpiBt.  174,  ad  Cnnon.  Ltjgdiin.  —  D' Argcntrfe  T.  ir,  60.  —  Pet  I.^m- 
bardi  Scntcntt.  Lib.  m.  DUt.  iii.  Q.  1.  —  Innoc.  PP.  Ill,  Scrmo  xii.  iu  Parif.  S. 

•  Pet.  Blcsens.  Senno  xir.,  xrxnT,,xxrvTn.— B.  Bonavent.  Specnli  Beats  Vir- 
ginia c.  i.,  ii.,  Tiii,,  ix. — The  mediffival  conception  of  the  Virgin,  as  the  intercessor 
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In  spite  of  St.  Bernard's  remonstrance,  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception  gradually  spread.  Thomas  Aquinas  tells 
us  that  it  was  observed  in  many  churches,  though  not  in  that  of 
Rome,  and  that  it  was  not  forbidden,  but  he  warns  us  against  the 
inference  that  because  a  feast  is  holy  therefore  tlic  conception  of 
Mary  was  holy.  In  fact,  he  denies  the  possibility  of  her  immac- 
idate  conception,  though  he  admits  lier  sanctitication  at  some 
period  which  cannot  be  defined.  This  settled  the  question  for  the 
Dominicans,  whose  reverence  for  their  Angelic  Doctor  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  swerve  from  his  teachings.  For  a  while, 
strange  to  say,  the  Franciscans  agreed  with  their  rivids.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  Duns  Scotus,  in  1304,  defended  the  new  doctrine 
against  the  Dominicans  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  that  in 
1333  the  University  declared  in  its  favor  by  a  solemn  decree,  but 
this  story  only  makes  its  ajipearanoe  about  1480  in  Bernardiniis 
de  Bustis,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  the  records  of  any  such  action, 
while  Duns  Scotus  only  said  that  it  was  possible  to  God,  and  that 
God  alone  knew  the  truth.  There  were  few  more  zealous  Fran- 
ciscans than  Alvaro  Pelayo,  penitentiary  to  John  XXII,,  and  he, 
in  refuting  the  illurainism  of  the  Beghards,  makes  use  of  the  Vir- 
gin's conception  in  sin  as  an  admitted  fact  which  ho  employs  as 
an  argument ;  and  he  adds  that  this  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
received  authorities,  such  as  Bernard,  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and 
liichartl  de  Saint  Victor,  although  some  modem  theologians,  aban- 
doning the  teachings  of  tho  Church,  have  controverted  it  throng 
a  false  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  whom  they  thus  seek  to  assimilate 
to  God  and  Christ.  Yet  as,  about  this  very  time,  tho  Church  of 
Narbonno  commonce<l,  in  1327,  to  celebrate  tho  Feast  of  the  Con- 
ception, and  in  1328  the  Council  of  London  ordered  its  observance 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  we  see  how 
rapidly  the  new  dogma  was  spreading,* 


betwcon  God  and  man  and  tho  Bonrce  of  bII  good,  is  expressed  by  Fazio  degU 
Uberti— 

**Tu  sola  mitignsti  U  discordta 

Che  fu  tm  Dio  e  V  nomo;  c  tu  cagiono 
Sei  d'  ogni  bene  che  quaggift  ei  csordia." 
•  Thorn.  Aquin.  Summ.  j.  ii.  Q.  81.  Art.  4 ;  iii.  Q.  14.  Art.  4,  Q.  27.  —  D'Argen- 
trt  L  1. 275.— Alrar.  Pclag.  de  Planctu  Ecclcs.  Lib.  ii.  Art.  52.  —  Chroa.  de  Sum- 
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As  it  was  impossible  for  the  Dominicans  to  change  their  ]>osi- 
tion,  it  ^\*as  inevitable  that  in  time  the  Franciscans  should  range 
themselves  under  the  opposite  banner.  The  clasli  between  them 
first  came  in  1387,  when  the  struggle  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  the  odium  tkeologicum,  Juan  de  Monjon,  a  Dominican 
professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  taught  that  the  Yirgin  was 
conceived  in  sin.  This  aixjuaed  great  uproar,  and  he  fled  to  Avi- 
gnon from  imj>ending  condemnation.  Then,  at  Rouen,  another 
Dominican  preached  similar  doctrine,  and,  as  we  are  told,  was  gen- 
erally ridiculeti.  The  University  sent  to  Avignon  a  deputation 
headed  by  Pierre  d'AiJly,  who  claimed  that  they  procured  the 
condemnation  of  Juan,  but  ho  escai)ed  to  his  native  Aragon,  while 
the  Dominicans  of  Paris  declared  that  the  papal  decision  hatl  been 
in  their  favor.  If  the  chronicler  is  to  bo  believetl,  they  preached 
on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  in  the  grossest  terms  and  indulged 
in  the  most  bestial  descriptions,  till  the  fury  of  the  University 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Dominicans  were  expelled  from  all  posi- 
tions in  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Axignonese  Clement  VII.  was  too 
dependent  upon  France  to  refuse  a  bull  proclaiming  as  heretics 
Juan  and  all  who  hold  with  him.  Charles  VI.  was  i->ersuaded 
not  only  to  force  the  Dominicans  of  Paris  to  celebrate  every  3'ear 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  but  to  ortler  the  arrest  of  all  within 
the  kingdom  who  denied  the  Immnculato  Concoj>tion,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  Paris  and  obliged  to  recant  before  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  not  until  1403  that  the  Dominicans  were  re- 
admitted to  the  Sorbonne,  to  the  disgust  of  the  other  Memlic^nts, 
who  hiul  greatly  profited  by  their  exile.  It  was  natural  that 
where  the  Dominicans  had  authority  they  should  indulge  in  re- 
prisals. The  LuUists  were  ardent  defenders  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  hostility  which  they 
incurred.* 


Jviftt  CVaUflctte,  tA.  Prirat,  Vni.  225}.— Concil.  Londin.  anu.  1838  c.  3  (Hnrduin. 
VII.  1538). 

The  epitaph  of  Duna  Scotus  gives  him  the  credit  of  defending  the  Immacu- 
late Conception. 

"  Conccpta  est  virgo  primi  sine  labe  parentis 
Hie  tulil— "  (ifosheim  dc  Bcghardis,  p.  234.) 

•  HeligicQX  de  8.  Deuis,  Hist,  de  Charles  YL  vii.  5 ;  \iiL  2, 14 ;  xxm.  5.— 
Pelayo,  Ileterodoxos  E^pafioles,  I.  536. 
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The  University  of  Paris  was  the  stronghold  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  as  its  activity  and  influence  were  greatly  curtaile<l  by 
the  disturbances  which  ])receded  the  invasion  of  Henry  V.  and  by 
the  English  domination,  we  hear  little  of  the  question  until  the 
I'estoration  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  belief,  however,  had 
continued  to  spread.  In  143S  the  clergy  a-nd  magistrates  of  Mad- 
rid, on  the  occasion  of  a  |iestilence,  made  a  vow  tliereaftcr  to  ob- 
serve the  Feast  of  the  Conception.  The  next  year  the  Council  of 
Basle,  which  had  long  been  discussing  the  matter  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  came  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, forbade  all  assertions  to  the  contmry,  and  ordered  the  feast 
to  bo  everywhere  celebnite<l  on  December  8,  with  duo  indulgences 
for  attendance.  As  the  council,  however,  had  previously  deposed 
Eugonius  IV.,  its  utterances  were  not  received  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  doctrine,  though  strengthened,  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  rival  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, in  1441,  in  its  decree  of  imion  with  the  Jacobines,  although 
it  spoke  of  Christ  assuming  his  liumanity  in  the  immaculate  womb 
of  the  Virgin,  showed  that  this  was  but  a  figure  of  speech,  by  de- 
claring as  a  point  of  faith  that  no  one  born  of  man  and  woman 
has  ever  escaped  the  domination  of  Satan  except  through  the 
merits  of  Christ.* 

A  new  article  could  not  be  inti'oduccd  without  creating  a  new 
heresy,  ilerc  was  one  on  which  the  Church  was  divideil,  and  the 
adherents  on  each  side  denounced  the  other  as  heretics  and  per^ 
secuted  them  as  far  as  they  dared  where  they  had  the  power.  In 
this  the  Dominicans  were  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage,  as  their 
antagonists  had  greatly  the  preponderance  and  were  daily  grow- 
ing in  strength.  In  1457  tlic  Council  of  Avignon,  presided  over 
by  a  papal  legate,  the  Cartlinal  de  Foix,  who  was  a  Franciscan, 
confirmed  the  decree  of  Basle,  and  ordered  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication that  no  one  should  teach  to  the  contrary.  The  same 
year  the  Univeraity  of  Paris  was  informed  that  a  Dominican  in 
Britanny  was  pi'caching  the  old  doctrine.  Immediately  it  held  an 
assembly,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Britanny  asldng  that  the  friar,  if 


•  Wadding.  AddiL  ad  T.  V.  No.  16  (T.  VH.  p.  491) ;  ann.  1430,  Xo.  47-8,— 
Ooncit.  BubU.  Scbs.  xxxn.  (Hnrduin.  IX.  1160).— Concil.  Florcut.  Deer  pro  Jftco* 
bicis  (Hnrduin.  IX.  1024-5). 
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guilty,  should  be  punished  as  a  Iieretic,  and  declared  its  intention 
of  formulating  an  article  on  t!ve  dogma.* 

Thus  far  the  popes  had  skilfully  eluded  compromising  them- 
selves on  the  subject.  In  the  quarrels  between  the  Memlicant 
Orders  they  could  nob  afford  to  alienate  either,  and  we  have  seen 
how,  in  the  wrangle  over  the  hloiyl  of  Christ,  they  avoided  entan- 
glements and  managed  to  let  the  dispute  die  out.  The  present 
ilebate  was  far  too  bitter  and  too  extended  for  them  to  est^upe  be- 
ing drawn  in,  and  they  endeavored  to  follow  the  same  lino  of 
pohcy  as  before.  In  1474  Vincenzo  liandeUo,  a  Dominican,  who 
was  subsequently  geneml  of  the  Order,  provoked  a  fierce  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  in  Lombardy  by  a  book  on  the  Conception. 
The  strife  continued  for  two  years  with  so  many  scan<lals  that  in 
1477  Sixtus  IV.  evoked  the  matter  before  him,  wlien  it  was  hotly 
debated  by  Bandello  for  the  Dominicans,  or  "  J/acM/i*^p,"  and 
Francesco,  General  of  the  Franciscans,  in  defence  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  The  only  result  seems  to  have  been  that  Sixtus 
issued  a  bull  ordering  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  to  bo  celebrated 
in  all  the  churches,  with  the  grant  of  appro]>riato  indulgences. 
This  was  a  decided  defeat  for  the  Dominicans,  who  found  it  ex- 
cessively gaUing  to  celebrate  the  feast,  and  thus  admit  before  the 
people  that  they  were  wrong.  They  endeavored  to  elude  it  in 
some  places  by  qualifying  it  as  the  Feast  of  the  Sanctification  of 
the  Virgin,  but  this  was  not  pennitted,  and  tliey  were  foi^ced  to 
submit.  In  1481,  at  Mantua,  Fdt  Bernardino  da  Feltro  was  for- 
mally accused  of  heresy  before  the  ejiiscopal  court  for  preaching 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  but  defended  himself  successfully ; 
and  the  next  year,  at  Ferrara,  the  Franciscans  antl  Dominicans 
preached  so  fiercely  on  the  subject,  and  denounced  each  other  as 
heretics  so  bitterly,  that  po]>ular  tumults  were  excited.  To  quiet 
matters  Ercolo  d'Este  caused  a  disjmtation  to  be  hold  bt^fow  him, 
which  proved  fruitless,  and  Sixtus  IV.  w^as  again  obliged  to  in- 
tervene. After  listening  to  lx)th  sides  ho  issued  another  bull,  in 
which  he  excommunicated  all  who  asserted  that  the  feast  was  in 
honor  of  the  Sanctilication  of  the  Virgin,  and  also  all  who  on 
either  side  should  denounce  the  other  as  heretics.f 

*  Concil.  Avcnionena.  aun.  1457  (TIarduin.  IX.  1388).— D'Argentrt  I.  ir.  352. 
t  Wadding,  ann.  1477,  No.  1 ;  ann,  1479,  No.  17-18.— C.  1, 2,  Extrav.  Comiaun. 
m.  xii. 
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As  a  means  of  evading  a  decision  without  exasperating  either 
Order  this  policy  was  successful,  but  as  a  measure  of  peace  it  was 
an  utter  failure.  Renewed  disturbances  forced  Alexander  VI.  to 
confirm  the  bull  of  SLxtus  IV.,  with  a  clause  calling  upon  the  sec- 
ular arm  to  keep  the  peace,  if  necessary ;  but  in  France  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  wholly  disreganletl  the  prescri])tions  of  both  popes 
and  treated  as  heretics  all  who  denied  the  Immaculate  Conc«p' 
In  1493,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  December  8,  a  F: 
named  Jean  Grillot  so  far  forgot  his  fealty  to  his  Order  as  to  deny 
the  tlogma  in  preaching  in  Saint-Germain  TAuxerrois.  He  was 
immediately  laid  hold  of  antl  so  energetically  handled  that  by  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  he  made  public  recantation  in  the  same 
church.  This  put  tho  University  on  its  racttle»  and  on  March  3, 
1496,  it  adopted  a  statute,  signed  by  a  hundred  and  twelve  doctors 
in  theology,  affinning  tlio  doctrine  and  ordering  that  in  future  no 
one  should  be  admitted  into  its  body  without  taking  an  oath  to 
maintain  it,  when  if  he  proved  recreant  he  should  be  exj^elled,  de- 
graded from  ail  honors,  and  treated  as  a  heathen  and  a  publioao. 
This  oxanij»le  was  fallowed  by  the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Tubin- 
gen, llainz,  and  other  places,  arraying  nearly  all  the  learned  bodies 
against  the  Dominicans,  and  training  the  vast  majority  of  future 
theologians  in  the  doctrine.  Most  of  the  cartlinals  and  prelates 
everywhere  gave  in  their  adhesion ;  kings  and  princes  joineil  them: 
the  Carmelites  took  the  same  side,  and  the  Dominicans  were  left 
almost  alone  to  fight  the  unequal  battle.  When  in  1501,  at  Hoi- 
delberg,  the  Dominicans  offered  a  disputation  on  the  subject  wbicL 
the  Franciscans  eagerly  accepted,  tho  aspect  of  public  opinion 
grew  so  threatening  that  they  were  obliged  to  get  the  palsgrave 
and  magistrates  to  forbid  it,* 

So  sensitive  did  the  supporters  of  the  Immaculate  ConceptioD 
become  that  a  Dominican  preaching  on  December  8  had  ne^is  be 
wary  in  the  allusions  to  the  Virgin  which  were  unavoidable  on 
that  day  of  his  humiliation.  At  Dieppe,  on  the  feast  of  l^%. 
Jean  do  Yer,  a  Dominican,  made  use  of  expressions  which  were 
thought  to  oppose  the  dogma  indirectly ;  he  was  at  once  bn>ugbt 
to  account  and  forced  to  confess  publicly,  and  swear  that  in  fntun 


■  D'Argontrt  t  a  331-5,  843-3.— Trithcm.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  arm.  1498._^^ 
ding.  ann.  1500,  No.  S9.— Chron.  Glasabcrgcr  ann.  1501. 
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he  TTOuld  uphold  it.  On  the  next  anniversary  Fr6re  Jean  Aloutier 
argued  that  the  Virgin  had  never  sinned  even  venially,  although 
St.  John  Chrysostom  said  that  she  had  done  so  out  of  vain-glory 
on  her  \vedding-<lay.  This  was  regarded  as  a  covert  attack,  and 
Frcro  Joan  was  disciplined,  though  not  publicly.  Soon  after- 
wards another  Dominican,  Jean  Morselle,  in  a  sermon,  said  it  was 
a  problem  whether  Eve  or  the  Virgin  was  the  fairer;  it  was  apoc- 
ryphal whether  Christ  went  to  meet  the  A'^irgin  when  she  was 
raised  to  paradise ;  and  that  it  was  not  an  article  of  faith  that  she 
was  assumed  to  heaven,  body  and  soul,  and  that  to  doubt  it  was 
not  mortal  sin.  Ail  this  sountls  innocent  enough  as  to  matters 
incapable  of  positive  assertion,  but  Frere  Jean  was  compelled  pub- 
licly to  declare  the  lii*st  article  to  be  suspect  of  heresy,  the  second 
to  be  false,  and  the  third  to  be  heretical.  It  is  only  this  hyper- 
aBSthesia  of  doctrinal  sensibility  that  will  explain  the  rigorous 
measures  taken  with  Piero  da  Lucca,  a  canon  of  St.  Augustin, 
who,  in  1504,  at  Mantua,  in  a  sermon,  said  that  Christ  was  not  con- 
ceived in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  but  in  hor  heart,  of  three  drops 
of  her  purest  blood.  At  onco  he  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition, 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  r.nd  came  near  being  burned.  A  contro- 
versy arose  which  greatly  scandalized  the  faithful.  Baptistn  of 
Mantna  wrote  a  book  to  prove  the  true  pbice  of  Christ-s  concep- 
tion. Julius  II.  evoked  the  matter  to  Rome  and  coraniitte<l  it  to 
the  caniinals  of  Porto  and  San  VitaJe,  who  adled  together  an 
assembly  of  learnetl  theologians.  After  due  deliberation,  in  1511 
these  condemned  the  new  theory  as  heretical^  and  the  purity  of 
the  faith  was  preserve<l.* 

The  |)osition  of  the  Dominicans  was  growing  desjierate.  Chris- 
tendom was  uniting  against  them.  Only  the  steady  refusal  of  the 
papacy  to  prononncc  ileiinitely  on  the  question  save<l  them  from 
the  adoption  of  a  new  article  of  faith  which  Aquinas  had  proved 
to  be  false.  Aquinas  was  their  tower  of  strength,  whom  the 
received  tradition  of  the  Order  held  to  l>e  ins]>ired.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  them,  as  to  his  modem  commentators,  to  prove  tliut  he 
did  not  mean  what  he  said,  and,  in  default  of  this,  to  yiekl  on  the 
point  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  to  admit  his  fallibility. 


'■  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1497.— D'Aigontrt  I.  ii.  830-40,  847.— RipoU 
IV.  267.-Bernardi  Comcns.  Lucema  Itiquis.  s.  v.  EctreaU,  No.  23. 
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The  alternative  was  a  cruel  one,  but  they  had  no  choice.  They 
could  only  hojw  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  papacy  and  to  pro- 
long the  hopeless  fight  against  the  growing  sti^ength  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  their  banded  enemies  propagated  nith  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  approaching  victory.  The  perplexity  of  the  position 
was  all  the  more  keenly  felt,  as  they  claimed  the  Virgin  as  the 
peculiar  patroness  of  their  Order ;  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary,  in 
her  special  honor,  was  a  purely  Dominican  institution.  Thoy  who 
had  always  worshipped  her  with  the  most  extravagant  devotion 
were  forced  to  become  her  apparent  tletractors,  and  were  every- 
whei-e  stigmatize*!  as  **  jjiacidUt^v.''^  "Would  she  not  condescend  to 
save  her  devotees  from  the  cruel  dilemma  into  which  they  had 
fallen  ? 

Suddenly,  in  1507,  the  rumor  spread  that  in  Beme  the  Virgin 
had  interposed  to  save  her  servants.    In  a  convent  of  Observantine 
Dominicans  she  bad  rei)eatedly  appeared  to  a  holy  friar  and  re- 
vealed to  him  her  vexation  at  the  guilt  of  the  Franciscans  in  teach- 
ing the  Immaculate  Conception.     After  conception  she  had  been 
three  hours  in  original  sin  before  sanctification ;  the  teaching  of 
St.  Thomas  was  true  and  divinely  inspii'ed ;  Alexander  Hales,  Duns 
Scotus,  and  many  other  Franciscans  were  in  purgatory  for  assert- 
ing the  contrary.    JuUub  IL  woidd  settle  the  question  and  would 
institute  in  honor  of  the  truth  a  greater  feast  than  that  of  Decem- 
ber 8.    To  hcl])  towai-ds  this  consummation  the  Virgin  gave  the 
friar  a  cross  tinged  with  her  son's  blood,  three  of  the  tears  which 
he  had  shed  over  Jerusalem,  the  cloths  in  which  he  was  wrapped 
in  the  flight  to  Egypt,  and  a  viol  of  the  blood  which  he  had  shed 
for  man,  together  with  a  letter  to  Julius  II.  in  which  he  was  prom- 
ised glory  equal  to  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  return  for  wbtt 
was  expected  of  bira,  and  this  letter,  duly  authenticates!  bv  the 
seals  of  the  Dominican  priors  of  Beme,  Basle,  and  Niij'nberg,  was  i 
sent  to  the  pope.     The  reports  of  these  divine  appearances  jMt)- 
duoed  an  immense  sensation ;  countless  multitudes  assemble<i  Sa 
the  Dominican  Church  to  look  upon  the  friar  thus  favore*!,  and  bf 
performed  feats  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  scourging,  which  increasf<] 
the  reputation  for  sanctity  acquired  by  the  visitations.     After  a 
trance  ho  appeared  with  the  stigmata  of  Christ;  the  church  \va5 
arranged  to  enable  him  in  his  devotions  to  represent  the  various 
acts  of  the  Passion,  and  an  immense  crowd  looked  on  with  awe- 
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struck  admiration.  Then  an  image  of  the  Virgin  wept,  and  it  was 
explained  that  her  grief  arose  from  the  disregard  of  her  warnings 
of  what  would  befull  the  city  unless  it  ceased  to  receive  a  pension 
from  France,  unless  it  expelled  the  PVanciscans,  and  unless  it 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

People  flocked  from  all  the  region  around,  and  the  fame  of  the 
miraculous  apparitions  spread,  when  the  magistmtes  of  Berne  were 
surprised  by  Letser,  the  favored  recipient  of  the  visitations,  taking 
refage  with  them,  and  begging  protection  from  his  superiors,  who 
were  torturing  and  endeavoring  to  [)oison  him.  iVn  investigation 
develoi>ed  the  whole  plot.  Wigand  Wirt,  Master  of  the  Obser- 
vantine  Dominicans,  and  professor  of  theology,  had  had,  in  1501, 
a  quarrel  with  a  parish  priest  in  Frankfort,  in  which  they  abused 
each  other  from  their  respective  pulpits.  In  a  sermon  the  ])riest 
thanked  God  that  he  did  not  I>elong  to  an  Order  which  had  slain 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  with  a  poisoned  host,  and  which  denied 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Wirt,  who  was  present,  shouted  to 
him  that  ho  was  a  liar  and  a  heretic.  An  uproar  followed,  in 
which  the  Order  sustained  Wirt  and  appealed  to  Julius  II.,  who 
a])]Xiinted  a  commission.  The  result  was  adveree  to  Wirt,  who  left 
Frankfort  filled  with  ^rratli,  and  published  a  savage  attack  upon 
his  adversaries,  which  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  caused  to  be  pub- 
licly burned,  while  all  his  sulTnigJins  ])rohibitod  its  circulation. 
Greatly  excited,  the  Dominicans,  in  a  chajrtcr  hold  at  Wini]>iren, 
resolved  to  prove  by  miracle  the  falsity  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Frankfort  was  at  first  selected  as  the  theatre,  but  was 
al>andoned  througli  fear  of  the  archbishop;  then  Kiirnbcrg,  but 
the  number  of  learned  men  there  was  an  obstacle,  and  Berne  was 
finally  chosen  as  a  city  populous  and  powerful,  but  simple  and 
unlearned.  The  ofTicials  of  the  Domiiiican  convent  there,  John 
Vetter  the  prior,  Francis  Ulchi  the  sub-prior,  Stephen  Bolshorst 
the  lector,  and  Henry  Steinecker  the  procurator,  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  design,  and  selected  as  an  instrument  a  tailor  of  Zur- 
zach,  John  Letser,  who  had  been  recently  admitted  to  the  Order. 
To  suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  they 
had  commenced  by  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  devil  and  had 
signed  compacts  with  him  in  their  blood,  but  their  own  ingenuity 
was  sufficient  for  what  followed,  though  we  are  told  that  when 
they  produced  the  stigmata  on  Letser  they  first  rendered  him 
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insensible  with  a  ma^c  potion  formed  of  blood  from  tho  navel  of 
a  new-bom  Jew  and  nineteen  hairs  from  his  eyelashes.  The  vic- 
tim was  carefully  prepared  by  a  series  of  apparitions,  commencing 
with  an  ordinary  ghost  and  ending  with  the  Virgin.  According 
to  his  own  account  he  believed  in  the  visions  till  one  day  entering 
Bolshorst's  room  suddenly  he  found  hira  in  female  attire  like  that 
of  the  Virgin,  preparing  for  making  an  api)earance.  By  threats 
and  promises  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  continue  the  impoet- 
ure  a  while  longer,  till,  fearing  for  his  life,  he  escaped  and  told  bis 
tale. 

Letser  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  who  heard  his  story 
and  authorized  the  magistrates  of  Berne  to  act.    The  foar  Do- 
minicans were  confined  separately  in  chains,  and  envoys  were  sent 
to  Rome,  where,  only  after  the  greatest  difficulty,  they  obtained 
audience  of  the  pope.     A  papal  commission  was  sent,  but  with 
insuiUcient  powers,  and  prolonged  delays  were  exjwrienced  in  pro- 
curing another,  but  finally  it  came,  having  at  its  head  Achilla 
afterwards  Cardinal  of  San  Sesto,  one  of  the  most  learned  jurist! 
of  the  age.    Torture  was  freely  used  on  both  Letser  and  the  ac- 
cused, and  full  confessions  were  obtained.    These  were  so  damag- 
ing that  the  commissioners  desired  to  keep  them  secret  even  from 
the  magistrates,  and  when  the  latter  were  dissatisfie<i  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  shown  to  a  select  committee  of  eight 
under  pletlgo  of  secrecy,  and  that,  to  satisfy  the  people,  only  certain 
articles  sufficient  to  justify  burning  should  be  publicly  read.   Tha» 
were  four,  viz.,  I'enauncing  Go<l,  painting  and  reddening  the  host 
falsely  representing  the  weeping  Virgin,  and  couutcrfeitlng  tlrt 
stigmata.    The  four  culprits  were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm, 
and  eight  days  afterwards,  as  Nicholas  Glassberger  piouBly  hopes, 
they  were  sent  to  heaven  through  fire,  for  they  were  bumtMl  in  a 
meadow  beyond  tho  Arar,  their  ashes  being  thTOwn  into  the  river 
to  prevent  their  being  reverenced  as  relics — not  without  reasoa 
for  the  Order  promptly  pronounced  them  to  be  martyrs.     Ii  ia 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  published  sentence  the  IinmacoUte 
Conception  was  kept  wholly  out  of  sight.    In  the  existing  tensko 
between  the  Mendicant  Orders  the  papal  representatives  e\ndentlT 
deemed  it  wise  to  keep  this  question  in  the  background.     Paulas 
Langius  tells  us  that  the  story  made  an  immense  sensation^  and 
that  the  ^^maculistw"  endeavored  in  vain  to  suppress  it,  and  circa- 
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lated  all  manner  of  distorted  and  false  accounts  of  it.  Julius  IL, 
so  far  from  obeying  the  visions  of  Letser,  confirmed  in  1511  the 
religious  order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  founded  at  Toledo 
in  1484^  by  the  zeal  of  Bcatriz  do  Silva.* 

Wigand  "Wirt  did  not  wholly  esciip>e,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  directly  implicated  in  the  fraud.  The  Observantine 
Franciscans  prosecuted  him  before  the  Iloly  See  for  his  savage 
tract  against  his  adversaries.  The  case  was  heard  by  two  succes- 
sive commissions  of  cardinals,  until,  October  25,  1512,  Wirt  aban- 
doned tlie  defence  and  was  sentenced  to  make  the  most  humiliat- 
ing of  retractions.  In  public  he  revoked,  abolishetl,  repudiated, 
and  extirpated  his  book  as  sc:indalous,  insulting,  defamatory,  use- 
less, and  prejudicial ;  he  confessed  that  in  it  he  had  injured  the- 
ological doctrine  and  wounded  the  fraternal  charity  of  many, 
including  the  venerable  Franciscans,  and  the  honor  and  fame  of 
Conrad  Ilensolin,  Thomas  Wolff,  Sebastian  Brandt,  ami  Jacob  of 
Schlettstadt  (WimpheUng);  and  he  declared  his  belief  that  those 
who  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  did  not 
err.  Moreover,  under  penalty  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  be 
promised,  within  four  months  after  November  1,  to  rejieat  his 
recantation  publicly  in  Heidelberg,  after  giving  three  days'  notice 
to  the  Franciscan  convent  there ;  he  begged  pardon  of  all  whom 
he  had  injured,  and  he  obligated  himself  to  undergo  perpetual  im- 
prisonment if  he  should  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  repeat 
the  offence.  The  Dominican  general  who  took  part  in  the  sen- 
tence, commanded  all  priors  and  prelates  of  the  Ortler  to  con- 
fine him  for  life,  wherever  he  might  Ik;  found,  in  case  of  non-fulfil- 


•  I  Imve  followed  n  contemporary  account  of  this  curious  affair — "  Do  Qua- 
luor  IIiTcsiiirchU  in  civitate  Bernonai  nupcr  combuslis,  a.d.  1509,"  4to,  Bine 
nota  (Strassburg,  1500),  attributed  to  Thomas  Muruor.  It  acconla  sufficiently 
with  the  briefer  reports  of  Trithemius  (Chron.  Htrsaug.  ann.  1509)  and  Sebastian 
Brandt  (Pauli  Langii  Cliron.  Citicons.  ann.  1509),  and  that  of  the  Chron.  Glasa- 
bergcr  ann.  1501,  1506, 1507,  1509.— Oaribay,  Compendio  Hiatorial  de  Eapafia, 
Lib.  XX.  cap.  13. 
I  The  Bernese  community  was  piously  deroted  to  the  Virgin.     In  1480  a  cer- 

tain Nicholas  Rotclfingcr  was  inconsiderate  enough  to  declare  that  slie  helped 
j  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  stand  a  whoje  day 
t  in  an  iron  collar  and  to  make  oath  that  he  would  personally  seek  the  pope  and 
L  bring  homo  a  written  absolution.— Valerius  Anshelm,  BcrncrChronik,  Bern,  1884, 
I      T.  S55. 
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ment  of  hia  pledges.    In  due  course,  on  Ash-"Wednesday,  Febraary 
^,  1513,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Heidelberje:,  when  the 
concoui-se  of  the  faithful  was  greatest,Wirt  api>eared  and  rei>eated 
the  humihating  retraction.    So  bitter  was  the  trial  that  lie  could 
not  repress  an  ejaculation  that  it  was  hard  to  endure.    The  Francis- 
cans had  a  notary  present  who  recorded  officially  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding»  wliicii  was  forthwith  printed  and  spread  abroad  so  as  to 
publish  far  and  wide  the  degradation  of  the  unluck}*^  disputant.* 
Despite  the  fate  of  the  martyrs  of  Berne  the  Doiuinicans  still 
held  oat  gallantly  against  the  constantly  increasing  preponderanw 
of  their  antagonists.    I  have  before  mo  a  little  tract,  evidently 
printed  by  a  Dominican  alx)ut  this  time  as  a  manual  for  disputants. 
in  which  the  opinions  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  doctors  of  the 
Church  are  collected  in  proof  of  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  in 
original  sin.    It  presents  a  formidable  array  of  all  the  greatest 
names  in  the  Church,  including  many  popes;  and  the  compiler 
doubtless  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  grouping  together  the  most  re- 
veretl  authorities' of  the  Franci.scan  Ortler — St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
Alexander   Kales,   St.  Bonaventura,   Richard   Middleton,    Duns 
Scotus,  William  of  Ockham,  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  Jacopono  ila  Todi, 
Alvaro  Pelayo,  Bartoloraeo  di  Pisa,  and  others.     In  sj)ite  of  this 
preponderance  of  authority  the  Dominicans  had  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  they  i)ossesscd  strength  enough,  after 
a  keen  discussion,  to  have  the  question  left  open,  with  a  simple 
confinnation  of  the  temporizing  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.     Still  the  cod- 
troversy  went  on,  as  heate<l  as  ever,  causing  tumults  and  scandak 
which  the  Church  deplored  but  could  not  cure.    In  1570  Paul  IV. 
endeavored  to  suppress  them  by  suppressing  pubUc   discusdoit 
He  renewed  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV".,  pointed  out  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  permitted  every  one  to  enjoy  his  •o^\-n  opinion,  and  he 
allowed  learned  men  to  debate  it  in  universities  and    chapte^ 
until  it  should  be  decided  bythe  Holy  See.    All  pubhc  disputation 
or  assertion  on  either  side  in  sermons  or  aildresses  "was,  however, 
forbidden  under  pain  of  ij)so  facto  deprivation  and  i>orpetual  dis- 
abihty.    This  endeavor  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  wm 
as  futile  as  its  predecessors.    In  1616  Paul  V.  deplored  that,  in 
spite  of  the  salutary  provisions  existing  on  the  subject,  quarrds 


Rcvocatio  fratris  Yuyg&ndi  Vuirt  Capud  Trebotes,  9ine  anno). 
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and  scandals  continued  and  threatened  to  grow  more  dangerous. 
He  therefore  added  to  the  existing  penalties  peq^etual  disability 
for  preaching  or  teaching,  and  ordered  the  bishops  and  inquisitors 
everywhere  to  punish  sevei'ely  all  contraventions  of  these  regula- 
tions. Yet  the  scale  continued  to  incline  against  the  Dominicans. 
A  twelvemonth  later,  in  August,  1G17,  Paul,  in  a  general  congre- 
gation of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  issued  another  constitution,  in 
which  he  extended  these  penalties  to  all  who  in  public  should 
assert  the  Virgin  to  have  been  cmiceiviHl  in  original  sin.  Ue  did 
not  reprove  the  opinion,  but  left  it  as  before,  and  ordered  those 
who  asserted  publicly  tiio  luimaculato  Conception  to  do  so  simply, 
without  assjiiling  the  other  side,  and,  as  before,  bishops  and  in- 
quisitors were  instructed  to  punish  all  infnictions.  In  1C22  Greg- 
ory XV.  went  a  step  further  in  suppressing  the  j>erjM?tual  discord 
by  a  further  extension  of  the  penalties  to  all  who  in  private  as- 
serted the  Virgin's  conception  in  sin ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
forbade  the  use  of  the  word  "immaculate"  in  the  office  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception.  The  Dominicans  grew  restive  under 
this  gagging,  and  in  a  couple  of  mf)nths  pmcurcd  a  relaxation  of 
the  prohibition  in  so  far  as  to  allow  tiieiii  privately  with  each 
other  to  maintain  and  defend  their  opinion.  These  bulls  bi-ought 
considerable  business  to  the  Inquisition,  for  disputatious  ardor 
could  not  be  restrained,  A  contemporary  manual  informs  us  that 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  discussion  it  still  continued,  and  that 
offenders  on  both  sides  were  sent  to  Rome  for  judgment  by  the 
supreme  tribunal,  care  being  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  have 
Dominican  witnesses  when  the  offender  was  Franciscan,  and  vi^^ 
versa.  In  spite  of  this  the  Dominican,  Thomas  Gage,  wlio  wan- 
dered through  the  Si)anish  colonies  about  1630,  speaks  of  holding 
public  discussions  on  the  subject  in  Guatemala,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  Tiiomist  doctrine  against  the  Franciscan,  Scotist,  and 
Jesuit  opinions.*     

•  De  BcatJB  Virginis  Conceptione  Dacentorum  et  seidccim  Doctorum  vera, 
tiit%  et  tenonda  Scntenlia  {sine  noUi,  tied  e.  1500).— Concil.  Trident.  Scss.  v.  Deer, 
do  Orig.  Pcccat.  §  5.— Pauli  PP.  IV.  Bull.  St/jmr  aftfeulum  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IL 
343).— Pftuli  PP.  V.  BuM.  Regis  pae{/iri  (Ibid.  p.  392).— Ejiistl.  ConBtit  SanctU- 
simui  (lb.  p.  400).— Grcgor.  PP.  XV.  Conatit  Sanetmimua  (Tb.  p.  477).— Ejusd. 
Bull.  Eximii  (lb.  p.  478). — Pmttica  del  Jfodo  da  pmcederei  nolle  Cause  del  8. 
Offitio,  cap.  xix.  (M83.  Bib.  Reg.  Monachena.  Cod.  Ital.  Sftft.  — MSS.  Bib.  Nat., 
fondfl  italien,  139).— Gngc,  New  Sun*ry  of  the  West  Indies,  London,  1677.  p.  266. 
III.— 39 
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80  minutely  was  the  question  reasoned  out  that  it  beoazne 
heresy  to  assert  that  one  woiild  undergo  death  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In  1571  Alonso  de 
CastiX),  although  a  Franciscan,  uses  this  as  an  illustration  that  it 
is  heretical  thus  to  declare  adhesion  to  a  point  which,  is  not  an 
article  of  faith.  In  the  heated  controversy  everywhere  raging 
ai'dent  jiolemics  sliowed  their  zeal  by  ofTering  to  stake  their  exist- 
ence upon  it,  and  the  question  became  a  practical  one  for  the  In- 
quisition to  deal  with.  A  vow  or  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  was 
declared  to  be  valid^but  in  1G19  the  inquisitors  of  Portugal,  with 
the  assent  of  Paul  V.,  condemned  as  heretical  the  opinion  that  one 
who  should  die  in  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  would 
be  a  martyr.  As  the  Inquisition  was  largely  in  Dominican  handsr 
it  doubtless  was  used  etfectuall}^  to  ]>ersecute  the  too  zealoos  as- 
sertors  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  this  probably  is  attributable  the 
rule  that  in  all  such  cases  the  denunciation  should  bo  sent  to  the 
supi-erae  Inquisition  in  Home  and  its  decision  be  awaited,  thus 
tying  the  hands  of  the  local  inquisitors.  From  Carena's  remarks, 
it  is  evident  that  these  cases  were  not  infrequent  and  that  ihey 
gave  much  trouble.* 

The  Jesuits  threw  the  immense  weight  of  their  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  in  time  it  became  noi 


•  Alpli.  dc  Castro  de  justa  Hipret.  Puuitione  Lib,  i.  c.  viii.  Dub.  4. — C&nn* 
Tract,  de  Modo  proccdcndi  Tit.  xvir.  §  0. 

Yet  hi  Spftio  the  intense  popular  devotion  to  the  Virgin  rendered  the  laqni- 
sition  very  sensitive  iu  its  reverence  for  her.  In  1013  an  inquisitor,  Diego  d< 
Xarbona,  in  liis  AnmiUs  Tractatm  Juris  nUudcd  to  on  assertion  of  ClemeDt  of 
Alexandria  (Stromata,  Lib.  vii.)  that  some  persons  believed  that  after  the  XaliT- 
ity  the  Virgin  was  inspected  by  the  midwife  to  prove  her  virginity.  Althougli 
he  condemned  the  stntoment  as  most  indecent  and  dishonoring  to  the  Vir^. 
his  work  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  of  Gnuiada«  which  referred  it  to  the 
Inquisitor-general.  Narbona  in  vain  endeavored  to  defend  himself.  It  vt%s  sbon 
that  in  the  Index  Exptirgatorius  of  1640  the  passage  of  Clement,  as  well  as  tboM 
in  all  other  authors  alUiding  to  it,  had  been  ordered  to  be  horrado^  or  expunged, 
60  that  the  very  memory  of  .so  scandalous  a  tale  might  be  lost,  Narbona  alleged 
iu  his  defence  a  passage  in  Padre  Busilio  Ponce  do  Leon,  but  tbe  InquialiM 
showed  that  this  had  likewise  been  horrado^  and,  as  every  one  who  posceSBed  t 
copy  of  a  book  containing  a  prohibited  passage  was  bound  to  bint  it  out  and  mi' 
dcr  it  illegible,  he  was  culpable  in  not  having  done  so.— MS3.  Bibl.  Bodleiu. 
Arch  S.  130. 
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uncommon  among  them,  at  least  in  certain  places,  to  take  the 
liei-etiwU  vow  to  defend  it  with  life  and  hluod.  In  1715  Jluratori, 
under  the  cautious  pseudonym  of  Lamindus  Pritanius,  publishe<l  a 
book  attacking  this  practice.  This  drew  foi-th  a  reply,  in  ITiiO, 
from  the  Jesuit  Fninceaco  Bupgi,  which  Muratori  answered  under 
rhc  name  of  Antonius  Lampridius.  A  lively  controversy  arose 
wliicii  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  and  Muratori's 
sccon<l  book  was  in  1TH5  placed  on  the  Spanish  Index.  Benedict 
XIV.,  in  hia  great  work  Dt!  Beatijlcatioiie^  says  that  the  Church 
inclines  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  but  has  not 
yet  ma<Io  it  an  article  of  faith,  and  he  even  leaves  the  question 
undecided  whether  one  who  dies  in  its  defence  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  martAT.  Yet  when,  in  IMO,  Bishop  Peter  A.  I^fiines,  the 
Apostolic  Vicar  in  England,  spoke  inconsidei'ately  on  the  subject 
in  a  pastoral  letter,  he  was  shaqily  reproved  and  obliged  to  sign 
a  pledge  that  on  the  first  fitting  occasion  he  would  publicly  de- 
clare his  adhesion  to  whatever  the  Holy  See  might  define  on  the 
subject.  The  decision  wjus  not  long  in  coming.  In  1849  Pius  IX. 
consulte<l  all  the  bishops  as  to  the  expediency  of  proclaiming  the 
Immaculate  Conception  as  a  dogma  of  the  Churcli.  Those  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  in 
number,  were  almost  unanimously  in  its  favor,  while  many  in 
other  lands  hesitated  and  deprecated  such  action.  The  latter 
were  not  hcedeil ;  December  S,  1854,  Pius  issued  a  solemn  defini- 
tion declaring  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  and  thus,  after  a  gallant 
struggle,  protracted  through  ^xq  centuries  with  unyielding  tenac- 
ity, the  Dominicans  were  finally  defeated,  and  could  only  console 
themselves  with  ingenious  glosses  on  Thomas  Aquinas  to  prove 
that  he  had  never  I'e^ly  denie<l  the  doctrine.* 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  trace  the  evolution  of  dogma,  even 
though  the  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  finality.  In  the  insa- 
tiable desire  to  define  every  secret  of  the  invisible  world  every 
decision  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  a  new  discussion.  The  next 
point  is  to  ascertain  how  the  Iiiimiiculatc  Conception  took  place, 
and  this  has  already  been  mooted.  In  1876  a  condemnation  was 
pronounced  on  Joseph  de  Felicite  (Veroruj'sse  ?)  among  whose 


•  Rcuscli,  Dcr  Index  dcr  vorbotcnen  Blichcr,  XL  848, 
Dold^s  Catholic  Dictionary  a.  v.  Immaeulate, 
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errors  was  the  assertion  that  Mary  was  conceived  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  the  intervention  of  St.  JoacUim.* 
Vet  who  can  say  that  in  the  centuries  to  come  this  dogina  may 
not  also  win  its  phice,  and  the  Virgin  thus  be  elevated  to  an 
equality  with  her  Son 'if 

One  function  of  the  Inquisition  remains  to  be  considered — the 
censorship  of  the  press — although  its  full  activity  in  this  direction 
belongs  to  a  period  lieyond  our  present  limits.  We  have  seen 
how  Bernard  Gui  biu-ned  Talmuds  by  the  wagon-load,  and  the 
special  training  of  the  inquisitors  would  seem  to  point  them  out 
as  the  most  available  conservators  of  the  faith  from  the  dangerous 
abuse  of  the  pen.  Yet  it  was  long  before  any  definito  s^^stein  was 
ailopteil.  The  universities  were  idmost  the  only  centres  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  they  usually  exercised  a  Avatchful  caro  over 
the  aberrations  of  their  membei'S.  When  some  Mork  of  impo^ 
tancc  was  to  be  condemned  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  was 
fretiuently  invoketl,  as  in  the  case  of  &igena's  Perlphysem^  tht 
Ecerlastlng  Gosjyel^  William  of  St.  Amour's  assault  upon  the  Men- 
dicants, and  Marsilio  of  Padua's  Defenmr  Pactn.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1316  the  episcopal  \icar  of  Tarragona 
had  no  hesitation  in  assembling  some  monks  and  friars  iind  oon- 
(lemning  a  number  of  Arnaldo  de  Vilanova's  \\Titings,  and  a)>out 
the  same  time  the  inquisitors  of  Bologna  took  similar  action  with 
respect  to  Cocco  d'Ascoli's  commentary  on  the  Sphwra  of  Bacro- 
lx)Sco.  Vet  no  thought  seems  to  have  occnn-ed  of  using  the  In- 
quisition for  this  purpose  as  a  general  agency  with  power  of  imme- 
diate decision,  before  Charles  IV.  endeavored  to  establish  the  Holv 
Office  in  Germany.  The  heresy  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
was  largely  ])ro]>agatc<l  by  means  of  i>opuJar  books  of  devotion: 
to  check  tliis  and  the  forbidden  use  by  tlio  laity  of  translations  of 
Scriptui'e  in  the  vernacular,  the  emperor,  in  1369,  enijxiwered  the 
inquisitoi's  and  their  successors  to  seize  and  bum  all  such  books, 
and  to  employ  the  customary  inquisitorial  censures  to  overconic 
resistance.  All  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  secular  and  cleriaiL 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  ordered  to  lend  their  aid 
under  pain  of  the  imj>erial  displeasure.    In  137C  Gregory  XI.  fol- 


*  Rcuscb,  op.  cit.  n.  989. 
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lowetl  this  with  a  bull  in  Avhich  he  deplored  the  dissemination  of 
heretical  books  in  Germany,  and  directed  the  inquisitors  to  exam- 
ine all  suspecte<l  writings,  condemning  those  found  to  contain 
errors,  after  which  it  became  an  offence  punishable  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  copy,  possess,  buy,  or  sell  them.  No  trace  remains  of  any 
results  of  these  regulations,  but  they  are  interesting  as  the  first 
organized  literary  censorship.  About  the  same  ]>eriod  Eymerich 
was  engaged  in  condemning  the  works  of  Raymond  LuUy,  of  Ray- 
mond of  Tarraga,  and  others,  but  he  seems  always  to  have  referrwl 
the  matter  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  have  acteii  only  under  special 
papal  authority.  AVhen,  as  we  have  seen,  Archbisliop  Zbinco 
burned  Wickliffs  wntincrs  in  Prague,  a  papal  commission  decide<l 
tluit  his  act  -was  not  justifie<l,  and  their  final  condemnation  was 
pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Rome  in  1413.^ 

With  the  gradual  revival  of  letters  books  assumes!  more  and 
more  importance  as  a  means  of  disseminating  thought,  and  this 
increased  rapidly  after  the  invention  of  printing.  It  became  a 
recognized  rule  with  the  Inquisition  that  ho  into  whose  hands  an 
heretical  book  might  fall  and  who  did  not  bum  it  at  once  or  de- 
liver it  within  eight  days  to  his  bishop  or  inquisitor  was  held  vehe- 
mently suspect  of  heresy.  The  translation  of  any  part  of  Script- 
ure into  the  vernacular  was  also  forbidden.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1501  that  any  organized  censorship  of  the  press  seems  to  have 
been  thought  of,  and  even  then  Germany  was  the  only  land  where 
the  issue  of  dangerous  and  heretical  books  was  considered  to  re- 
quire it.  All  printere  were  ordered  in  future,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communiwition  and  of  lines  applicable  to  the  apostolic  chamber, 
to  present  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  or  to  his  ordinary  all 
books  Ixifore  publication,  and  only  to  issue  those  for  which  a  li- 
cense should  be  granted  after  examination,  the  piX'lates  being  com- 
manded on  their  consciences  to  make  no  charge  for  such  license. 
All  existing  books  in  stock,  moreover,  were  to  be  subject  to  similar 
inspection,  and  of  such  as  should  be  found  to  contain  errors  all 
copies  accessible  were  to  be  delivered  up  for  buming.f 

It  shows  to  what  a  state  of  contempt  the  German  Inquisition 


•  Moatieim  dc  BogharUis,  pp.  368,  378.— Eymeric.  pp.  311-lS. 

t  Albertiui  Repcrtor.  InqaU.  s.  vv.  Ld/ri^  Scriptura, — Raynald.  ann.  1501,  No. 
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had  fallen,  that  in  this  comprehensive  measure  to  restrict  the  li- 
cense of  the  press  it  seeina  not  to  have  been  even  thought  of  as  an 
instrumentality,  and  that  dependence  was  placed  on  the  episcopal 
organization  alone.  The  archbishops,  however,  were  as  usual  too 
much  engrossed  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  their  princely  prov- 
inces to  pay  attention  to  such  details,  and  there  is  upjjarently  no 
result  to  be  tractxl  from  the  effoi-t.  The  evil  continued  to  increase, 
and  in  1515,  at  the  Council  of  Lateran,  Leo  X.  endeavored  to  check 
it  by  general  regulations  still  more  rigid  in  a  bull  which  was  unani- 
mously approved,  except  hy  Alexis,  Bishop  of  AmaLfi,  who  said 
that  he  concurred  in  it  as  to  new  books,  but  not  as  to  old  ones. 
After  an  allusion  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  art  of  printing, 
the  bull  proceedetl  to  recite  that  numerous  complaints  reached  the 
Hoi}''  See  that  printers  in  many  places  printed  and  sold  books 
translated  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  as  well 
as  in  T^tin  and  the  vernaculars,  containing  errors  in  faith  and 
pernicious  dogmas,  and  also  libels  on  jMBi-sons  of  dignity,  whence 
many  scandals  had  arisen  and  more  were  threatened.  Tlierefore 
forever  thereafter  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  print  any  book  or 
writing  without  a  previous  examination,  to  be  testified  by  manual 
subscription,  by  the  ])apal  vicar  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace  in 
Rome,  and  in  other  cities  and  dioceses  by  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
bishop  or  an  expert  appointed  by  him.  For  neglect  of  this  the 
])uuishment  was  excommunication,  the  loss  of  the  edition,  which 
was  to  be  burned,  a  fine  of  a  hundred  ducats  to  the  fabric  of  St 
Peters,  and  sus])eTisiou  fruiii  business  for  a  year.  Persistent  con- 
tumacy was  further  threatened  with  such  penalty  as  should  serve 
as  a  warning  deterrent  to  others.*    The  precaution  came  too  late. 

•  Concil.  Lnleran.V.  Scss.  IX.  (Harduin.IX.  1779-81). 

These  rules  were  prob.iblv  cuforced  only  where  there  was  an  Inqiii^tian  U 
working  order.  In  the  edition  of  Nifo'a  work,  De  Cctioet  JWundo,  printed  nt  Na- 
ples in  1517f  there  is  tin  imprimaUir  by  Antonio  Caictano,  prior  of  the  Dominic«o 
cunvent,  reciting  the  conciliar  decree,  And  stating  that  in  the  absence  of  the  in- 
quisitor he  had  been  deputed  by  the  Vicur  of  Naples  to  examine  the  work  is 
which  he  found  no  evil. 

In  the  Venice  editions  of  Joachim  of  Flora,  printed  in  1510  and  1517,  tlwre 
is  not  only  the  permission  of  the  inquisitor  and  of  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  hut 
tiUo  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  showing  that  the  press  was  subjected  to  no  UtUe 
impediment. 

In  the  contemporaneous  Lyons  edition  of  AWaro  Pelayo's  Dt  Planetu  EccSaim 
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Except  with  regard  to  witches,  the  machinery  of  persecution  was 
too  thoroughly  disorganized  to  curb  the  rising  tide  of  human  in- 
telligenco  which  speedily  swept  away  all  such  Himsy  barriers.  We 
have  seen  how  prolonged  and  unsatisfactory  was  the  attempt  to 
silence  Reuchlin.  The  printing-press  multiplied  indefinitely  the 
satires  of  Erasmus  and  Uhic  Hutten,  and  when  Luther  appeared 
it  scattered  far  and  wide  among  the  |)cople  his  vigorous  attacks 
on  the  existing  system.  It  re(|uired  time  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  counter-reformation  to  perfect  a  plan  by  which,  in  the  lands 
of  the  Roman  obedience,  the  faithful  could  be  preserved  from  the 
insidious  poison  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  printing-press. 


(1317),  however,  there  is  no  imprimatur^  nnd  evidently  there  was  no  censorship, 
auU  the  stimc  is  the  case  in  such  Qcnnan  booka  of  the  period  as  I  have  had  an 
opportuuity  of  examining. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CONXLUSIOX. 

Having  thus  considered  nith  some  fulness  "what  tne  mqxusi- 
tion  accomplished,  directly  and  indii'ectly,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  glance  at  what  it  did  not  do. 

The  relations  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Holy  Sec  would  al- 
most justify  the  assum])tion  that  ])ei'secution  of  heresy,  far  from 
being  a  matter  of  conscience,  was  one  of  expediency,  to  be  en- 
forcetl  or  disregarded  as  the  temporal  interests  of  the  papacy 
might  dictate.  The  Greeks  were  not  only  schismatics,  but  here- 
tics, for,  as  St.  Raymond  of  Pcnnaforte  proved,  schism  was  heresy, 
as  it  violated  the  article  of  the  creed  "mw-awi  san-etam  Oat/toltcam 
ecclesiam.''''  "Wo  have  repeatedly  seen  that  to  deny  the  su]ircmacy 
of  Rome  and  to  disregard  its  commands  was  heresy.  Honifa4» 
VIIL,  in  the  bull  " Unavi  sanctamy'*  proclaimed  it  to  be  an  article 
of  faith,  necessary  to  salvation,  that  every  human  creature  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  he  especially  includes  the  Greeks 
in  this.  J^csi<les  tbis,  there  was  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  which  Charlemagne  forced 
Leo  III.  to  motlify  the  Nicene  symbol,  and  which  the  Greeks  pe^ 
sistently  refused  to  receive,  rendering  them  heretics  on  a  doctrinil 
point  assumed  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Yet  the  Church, 
when  it  seemed  desirable,  could  always  establish  a  viodua  tHvend^ 
and  exercise  a  prudent  toleration  towards  the  Greek  Church.  It 
Avas  thus  in  southern  Italy,  which  had  been  T^thdrawn  from  Rome 
and  subjected  to  Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century  by  Leo  the 
Isaurian  during  the  iconoclastic  controversy.  In  96S  the  Patriarcli 
of  Constantinople  substituted  the  Greek  for  the  Roman  rite  in  the 
churches  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  though  some  resisted,  most 
of  them  submitted  and  retained  it  even  after  the  conquest  of  Na- 
ples by  tlie  Normans.  Thus  in  the  see  of  Rossano  in  1092,  when 
a  Latin  bishop  was  introduced,  the  people  recalcitrated  and  ol>- 
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tained  from  Duke  Roger  permission  to  retain  the  Greek  rite.  This 
lasted  until  1460,  when  the  Observantine  Bishoj*  Mutteo  succeeded 
in  changing  it  to  the  Latin  rite.* 

The  Greek  churches,  which  long  continued  to  exist  throughout 
the  Slavic  and  Majjar  territories,  wore  subjected  to  greater  press- 
ure, thoui^h  it  was  titful  nnU  intermittent.  In  1204  Andi-cas  II. 
of  Hungary  aj)[>Ued  to  Innocent  III.  to  appoint  Latin  ]»rrors  for 
the  Greek  monasteries  in  his  dominions.  In  the  settlement  of 
1233,  after  the  kingdom  had  been  placed  under  interdict,  an  oath 
was  exacted  of  Bcla  IV.  that  he  would  compel  all  his  subjects  to 
render  obedience  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  Gregory  IX.  forth- 
witli  summoned  him  to  enforce  his  promise  with  regard  to  the 
Wallachians,  who  were  addicted  to  the  Greek  rite.  In  1248  wo 
find  Innocent  IV.  sending  Dominicans  to  Albania  to  convei't  the 
Greeks,  and  it  would  indicate  that  persuasion  rather  than  force 
was  relied  upon,  when  we  sco  these  missionaries  empowered  to 
grant  the  ecclesiastics  dispensation  for  all  irregularities,  including 
simony.  A  hundred  years  later  Clement  VI.  and  Innocent  VI. 
were  more  energetic,  and  ordered  the  prelates  of  the  Bidkan  Pen- 
insula to  drive  out  all  schismatics,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secidar 
arm  if  necessary.  We  have  already  seen  how  fruitless  were  the 
effoits  to  exterminate  the  Cathari  in  those  regions,  and  that  the 
only  result  of  the  effort  to  enforce  uniformity  of  faith  was  to  facili- 
tate the  advance  of  the  Turkish  conquest.f 

The  possessions  of  the  Crusaders  in  the  Levant  offered  a  more 
complex  problem.  Although  Innocent  III.  iiad  protesteil  against 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  when  it  was  successful  he 


•  8.  Raymondi  Bumm.  L  vi.  i.— i.  Extrav.  Commnn.  L  viii. — Lib.  Carolin.  ni. 
1, 3.— llurduin.  Concil.  IV.  131, 453-4, 747, 775,  970.^nurtzhcim  Concil.  Germnn. 
I.  300-fi.— Eymeric.  p.  325.— Tocco,  L'Ercfiift  nel  Medio  Evo,  pp.  380-90.— C.  9, 
ll,£ztrft,  T.  xi. 

When  Sigismund  of  Anstrin,  in  his  qunrrcl  with  Nicholas  of  Cusii  over  the 
bishopric  of  Brixen,  refused  to  observe  tbo  interdict  cnst  on  Itis  territories,  Piua 
II.,  in  14U0,  summoDcd  him  to  trial  wittiia  sixty  days  as  a  heretic,  because  his  dis- 
obedience showed  him  to  be  notoriously  guilty  of  that  heresy  of  heresies,  disbe- 
lief in  the  article  of  the  Creed,  ^'- Credo  in  unam  mnclam  Catholicam  cl  ApmtolUam 
ecelesiam'"  (Freher  et  Stnir,  11. 102). 

t  Innoc.  PP.  in.  Regest.  vn.  47.— Batthyani  Legg.  Ecclca.  Hung.  H  855-0.— 
Ripoll  I.  70-1. 180,— Wadding,  ann.  1351,  No.  8;  ana  1354,  No.  4, 5. 
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was  anient  in  his  recognition  of  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  God  in 
thus  overthrowing  the  Greek  heresy,  and  he  took  prompt  action 
lo  secure  the  utmost  advantage  to  be  expected  from  it.  He 
ordered  the  crusaders  to  suspend  all  priests  onlained  by  Greek 
bisho}>s,  and  to  provide  Latin  priests  for  the  churches  seized,  tak- 
ing care  that  their  property  was  not  dissipated.  A  hungry  horde 
of  clerics  speedily  precipitated  itself  on  tlie  new  possessions,  em- 
barrassing those  in  charge,  and  Innocent,  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries, advi.sed  that  only  those  who  brought  coramendatious  letters 
should  be  allowed  to  officiate  in  j)ublic.  Thus,  in  the  Latin  king^ 
doms  of  the  East  a  now  hierarchy  was  imposed  upon  the  churches, 
but  the  people  were  not  converted,  and  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion arose  concerning  which  no  clearly  defined  policy  could  be 
preserved.* 

Strictly  speaking,  all  schismatics  and  heretics  were  under  ipm 
facto  excommunication,  but  this  could  be  disregarded  if  it  was 
politic  to  <lo  so,  as  when,  in  1244,  Innocent  IV.,  in  sending  Domini- 
can missionaries  to  the  Greeks,  Jacobines,  Nestorians,  and  other 
heretics  of  the  East,  gave  full  authority  to  partici|)ate  "with  them 
in  all  the  offices  of  religion.  Where  the  Greek  churches  were 
independent  efforts  were  made  to  win  them  over  by  persoasion 
ami  negotiation,  as  in  the  mission  sent  in  1233  by  Gregory  IX.  to 
Germanus,  Patriarch  of  Nica^a,  ruul  in  1247  by  Innocent  IV.  to  the 
Russians;  but  when  these  endeavors  failed  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  resoi'ting  to  force,  and  the  disappointed  Gregory  preached 
a  crusade  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  schismatics  to  obedience. 
So,  in  12^)7,  when  the  measureless  ambition  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
inilamed  by  the  conquest  of  Xajik's,  dreamed  of  reconquering  Con- 
stantinople, his  treaty  with  the  titulai'  emperor,  Baldwin  II.,  recites 
the  uniting  of  the  Eastern  Empire  with  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
the  impelling  motive.  Charles's  enterprise  was  postponed  by  the 
submission  of  Michael  Pakeologus  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in 
l'J7:l,  but  this  only  stirred  up  rebellion  among  his  subjects ;  Michael 
Comnenus  was  placed  at  th^  head  of  the  party  sustaining  thtf 
national  church,  and  war  broke  out  in  1279.  Although  Charte 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  this,  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  in  12Si 


•  hinoc  PP.  m.  Regcst.  vn.  a-13,  121,  103-4,  104,  203-5;  ix.  243-6;  Z. 
40-61. 
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gave  liim  ample  occujiation  at  home,  and  his  projects  were,  per- 
force, laid  aside.* 

In  the  territories  subjected  to  Latin  domination  the  conditions 
were  somewhat  different.  It  was  impossible  to  uproot  the  native 
Church,  and  the  two  rites  were  necessarily  pemiittai  to  coexist, 
with  ulternations  of  tolerance  and  |)ersecutioii,  of  persuasion  and 
coercion.  In  1303  Benedict  XL,  when  ordering  the  Dominican 
prior  of  Hungary  to  send  missionaries  to  Albania  and  other  prov- 
inces, sj^eaks  of  the  Latin  churches  and  monasteries  in  a  miuiner 
to  show  that  the  two  rites  were  allowed  siile  by  sitle,  and  only 
intnisions  of  the  Greeks  were  to  be  resistetL  Documents  which 
chance  to  have  been  preserved  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus 
illustrate  the  perplexities  of  the  situation  and  the  varying  policy 
pursued.  In  121(i  Innocent  111.  reduced  the  bishoprics  of  the 
island  from  fourteen  to  four — Isicosia,  Famagosta,  Limisso,  and 
Baffo — and  provided  in  each  a  Greek  and  I-atiu  bisho])  for  the 
respective  rites,  which  was  an  atlmission  of  equahty  in  orthodoxy. 
Forty  years  later  we  lind  the  Greek  monasteries  subjected  to  the 
Latin  Archbishop  of  Nicosia,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
ascendency  claiinetl  by  l::e  Latin  j»rolates,  for  in  1250  the  Greek 
archbishop  petitionetl  Iiin(X'ent  IV.  for  [jermission  to  reconstitute 
the  fourteen  sees  and  consecrate  bishops  to  fill  them ;  that  they 
shoukl  all  be  independent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Nicosia,  and  tliat 
all  Greeks  and  Syrians  be  subjected  to  them  and  not  to  the  Latins. 
This  prayer  was  rejected.  Alexander  IV.  gave  an  express  power 
of  supervision  to  the  Latin  prelates^  which  naturally  led  to  quar- 
rels, and  at  times  the  Greeks  were  treated  as  heretics  by  zealous 
churchmen  and  by  those  whose  authority  was  set  at  nought,  as  we 
learn  from  some  a]))>eals  to  Boniface  VIII.  in  1295.  John  XXII. 
energetically  endeavored  to  extirpate  certain  heresies  and  heretical 
practices  of  the  Greeks,  but  seems  to  have  allowed  the  regular 
observance  of  their  rites.  Yet  about  the  same  time  Bemaixl  Gui, 
in  his  collection  of  inquisitorial  formulas,  gives  two  forms  of 
abjumtion  of  the  Greek  errors  and  reconcihation  from  the  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  the  canons  against  the  schismatic 


•  C.  35  Deer.  P.  ii.  Cans.  xxiv.  Q.  9.— Berber,  Rcgistrea  a'Innoc.  IV.  No.  578, 
1817.— Raynak].  ann.  12aa.  No.  1-15.— Epistt.  StccuU  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  725  (Pertz). 
— BuchoDj  Kccbcrcbesct  BtaU.*riaux,  pp.  31, 40-2. 
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Greeks,  showing  that  the  inquisitors  of  the  West  were  accustomed 
to  hiy  hold  of  any  unlucky  Gi*eek  who  might  be  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports  of  Fi'ance.     Their  fate  was   doubtless  the 
same  in  Aragon,  for  Eyniorich  does  not  hesitate  to  qualify  them 
as  heretics.    The  pereecuting  spirit  grew,  for  about  1360  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Nicosia,  although  it  allowed  the  four  Greek  bishops  of  Cy- 
prus to  remain,  still  ordered  all  to  be  denounced  as  heretics  wlio 
did  not  hold  Rome  to  be  the  head  of  all  churches  and  the  p(»pe  to 
be  the  cartldy  ricar  of  Christ,  and  in  1361  a  proclamatioa  was 
issued  ortlering  all  Greeks  to  confess  once  a  year  to  a  Latin  priest 
and  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Latin  rite.     If  this 
was  enforced,  it  must  have  provided  the  Inquisition  i;\'ith  abun- 
dant victims,  for  in  14<>7  Gregoiy  XTT.  defined  that  any  Greek  who 
revei'ted  to  scliisra   after  particijmting  in  orthodox  sacramentt 
■was  a  relapsed,  and  he  ordered  the  inquisitor  Elias  Petit  to  punish 
him  as  such,  calling  in  if  necessary  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.* 

The  Venetians,  when  masters  of  Crete,  endeavored  to  stam 
out  the  Greek  Church  by  forbidding  any  bishop  of  that  rite  to 
enter  the  island,  and  any  inhabitant  to  go  to  Constantinople  fur 
ordination.  Yet,  in  1373,  Gregory  XL  learnetl  with  grief  thai  a 
bishop  had  succee<led  in  lancUng,  and  that  or<lination  was  ooo- 
stantly  sought  by  Cretans  in  Constantinople.  He  appealed  to  the 
Doge,  Andrea  Contaroiii,  to  have  the  wholesome  laws  enfoited. 
but  to  little  purjiose,  for  in  1375  he  announce<l  that  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  were  schismatics,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cures  were  b 
the  hands  of  Greek  priests,  to  whom  he  ofiferetl  the  altemativ*  of 
unmetliate  conversion  or  ejection. f 

•  Tlieiner  Montimcnt.  Slftvor.  Meridional.  1. 120. — Berger,  Rcgigtrcs  dloMC 
IV.  No.  2058,  40.53.  4750,  476U.— Barb,  de'  Mironi,  Hist.  Eccles.  <li  Viccna  U 
102.— Thoiims,  Rt'grislrcs  de  Boniface  VIII.  No.  613-4.— Raynald.  nnn.  1SIH,X.\ 
67.— RipoM  I!.  !73,  483.— B.  Guidon.  Proctica  P.  n.  No.  9;  P.  v.  No.  11  -E> 
meric,  p.  303.— Uarduin.  \ai.  1700, 1709, 1720. 

The  relutious  Ix'twcen  the  mces  in  the  Levant  were  not  such  as  to  win  flf« 
the  Greeks.  A  writer  of  tho  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  was  tatloB 
for  the  reunion  of  the  churches,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  repulsion  caoaedlf 
tlie  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  Latins  towards  tho  Greeks.  Even  the  low«fttf 
the  former  treated  the  Greeks  with  contempt,  pulling  them  by  tho  beutl  <rf 
stigmatizing  them  as  dogB.— Opusc.  Tripartiti  P.  il  c  xi.,  xviL  (Pastic.  Rer& 
potend.  et  Fagiend.  IL  215.  210,  221). 

t  Raynald.  ann.  1373,  No.  18;  ann.  1875,  No.  25. 
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Etforts  80  spasmodic  were  of  course  unavailing.  So  far  from 
suppressing  the  Greek  Cliuixsh  it  was  found  that  many  Cathohcs 
living  in  a  schismatic  population  became  perverts.  To  this,  in 
144y,  Nicholas  V.  culled  the  attention  of  the  inquisitor  of  the 
Greek  province,  telling  him  that  although  the  Oriental  rite  was 
praiseworthy,  it  must  be  kept  distinct  from  the  Latin,  and  that  all 
such  cases  must  Ixi  coercetl,  even  if  the  assistance  uf  tlie  secular 
arm  was  necessary.  There  was  scant  encouragement  for  the 
Inquisition  in  those  lands.  hoAvever,  for  when,  in  1490,  Innocent 
VIII.  appointed  Fra  Vincenzo  de*  Keboni  as  Inquisitor  of  Cy]>rus, 
where  there  were  many  heretics,  and  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Ni- 
cosia, Famagosta,  and  Balfo  each  to  give  him  a  prebend  for  his 
suj)|>ort,  there  was  so  energetic  a  remonstrance  from  the  prelates 
that  Innocent  withdrew  the  demand.  From  all  this  it  is  evident 
that  in  its  relations  with  the  Greek  Church  Rome  was  governed 
by  policy ;  that  it  could  exercise  toleration  whenever  the  occasion 
demamled.  and  that  the  Inquisition  was  pnictically  quiescent  in 
its  dealings  with  these  heretic  populations,  although  their  heresy 
was  of  a  dye  so  much  deeper  than  that  of  many  sectaries  who 
were  ruthlessly  exterminated.* 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  few  greater  pests  of  society 
than  the  qmtftiuani,  or  panhjnei-s — the  seLlers  of  in<hilgences  and 
pardons,  who  wandered  over  the  face  of  Europe  with  relics  and 
commissions,  with  brazen  faces  and  stout  lungs,  vending  exemj>- 
tions  from  penance  and  purgatory,  and  prospective  admission  to 
paradise;  telling  all  manner  of  lies,  and  at  once  disgracing  the 
Church  and  impoverishing  the  credulous.  Sometimes  they  were 
the  authorized  agents  of  Ivome  or  of  a  bishop  of  a  diocese ;  some- 
times Ihey  fanned  out  a  district  for  a  fixed  price  or  for  a  portion 
of  the  spoils;  sometimes  they  merely  bought  from  the  curia  or  a 
local  prelate  the  letters  which  authorized  them  to  ply  their  trade. 

•  Raynald.ann.  1449,  No.  10.— RipoU  IV.  73. 

In  ITIS  llie  coD^regalloa  of  the  Frupu*;itnda  permitted  tho  erection  of  a 
Greek  episcopfite  in  Calabriii,  to  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Greek  populo- 
tioD.  Tbo  GrcekB  iu  tho  Island  of  bicily  complained  of  the  cxpeuae  of  sending 
their  youths  to  CaUbrla  or  to  Home  for  ordinatiun,  and  in  1784,  nt  the  instance 
of  Ferdinand  III.,  Pius  VI.  authorized  the  establishment  of  another  Greek  bifihop 
in  Palermo.— Gallo,  Codice  Kcclesiostico  Siculo,rV.  47  (Palermo,  1852). 
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Tetzel,  who  stirred  the  indignation  of  Luther  to  rebellion,  was 
only  a  representative  of  a  horde  of  vagabonds  who  for  centuries 
had  fleeced  the  populations  and  had  done  all  in  their  jK>wer  to 
render  religion  conteni|>tible  in  the  eyes  of  thinking*  men.  The 
Dominican  Thomas  of  Cantimpre  bitterly  compares  the  trifling 
sums  which  purchiise<l  salvation  from  papal  emissaries  collecting 
funds  for  the  Italian  wars  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  endless  labors 
and  austerities  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  Franciscans — the  sleep- 
less vigils  and  the  days  spent  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  fellow-creatures,  without  obtaining  assured  panlon  for  theirsins. 
The  character  of  these  peddlers  of  salvation  is  summed  up  in  a  tract 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274^  by  Uraborto  de'  Komani 
who  ha<.l  resigned  the  generalate  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  1263. 
He  declares  that  they  ex|>ose  tlie  <  ■liurch  to  derision  by  their  lies 
and  filthincfis ;  they  bril>e  the  prelates  and  thus  obtain  what  privi- 
leges they  want;  the  frauds  of  their  letter  of  pardon  are  almost 
increilible ;  they  find  a  fruitful  source  of  gain  in  false  relics,  and 
though  they  collect  large  suras  from  the  people,  but  little  inures 
to  the  ostensible  objects  for  which  the  collections  are  made.* 

These  cre^itures  were  not  to  hv.  reaolu^d  by  the  ordinarv  juris- 
diction* for  they  either  bore  pipal  commissions  or  thoso  of  ih« 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  their  trade  was  too  profitable  to  all  partia 
to  bo  suppressed,  ami  the  only  way  of  curbing  their  worst  exoesses 
seemed  through  the  Inquisition.  Accordingly  the  Inquisition  had 
haixUy  been  fully  organized  when  Alexander  IV.  had  recourse  to 
it  for  tliis  purpose,  anil  included  in  the  {)owers  conferred  on  ift* 
fjuisitors  that  of  restraining  the  quwftmitii  and  of  forbidding  their 

•  Til.  Cantiinprnt.  Bonum  Univcrflnlo,  Lib.  ii.  c.  2.~Humb.  de  Roiuftn.  Tnct 
in  Concil.  Liigdun.  P.  in.  c.  8.  (Martcnc  Ampl.  CoIKVII  197).  C£.  OpuscTriptrt 
P.  in.  c.  viii.  (Faacic.  Rer.  Expctcnd.  ct  Fui^cnd.  II.  227). 

Willinm  Langland  sets  fortli  tlic  populnr  apprcclntiuu  of  the  Qu^Mfvorii  wiA 
sufficient  distinctness — 

*'  Here  prcchcd  a  Pardoncrc  &3  he  a  prcst  were, 
IJronjfhto  fortli  h  huUe  with  biflliopos  sclca, 
And  seide  that  hym-selfe  mygbte  asoilcu  liem  alio 
Of  fftlshcd  of  faatyng  of  vowcs  y broken. 
Lowed  men  leued  hym  wcU  and  lykcd  his  wordca  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Were  the  bischop  ybl'iMcd  aud  worth  bothe  hia  earea 
His  aeel  shulde  not  be  sent  to  deceyuc  the  pcple.*' 

Piers  Plowman,  Prologue,  C^Tl 
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preaching.  This  Wiis  repeated  by  successive  popea;  it  came  to  bo 
embodied  in  the  canon  law,  and  was  customarily  includeil  in  the 
enumeration  of  duties  recited  in  the  commissions  issue<l  to  inquisi- 
tors. A  tithe  of  the  energy  shown  in  hunting  down  Waldenses 
and  Spirituals  would  have  effectually  suppressed  the  worst  features 
of  this  shameful  traffic,  but  that  energy  was  wholly  lacking.  In 
all  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition  I  have  met  with  but  a  single  case, 
occurring  in  1289,  "when  Berenger  Fumilli  was  brought  before  tlie 
inquisitor  Guillaume  de  Saint-Seine,  He  was  a  marrial  clerk  of 
Narbonne,  who  stated  that  for  thirty  years  ho  had  followed  the 
tnule  of  qmmtuariu^  in  the  dioceses  of  Narbonne,  Carcassonne,  and 
elsewhere,  collecting  the  alms  of  the  pious  for  the  building  of 
churches,  bridges,  and  other  objects.  lie  was  wont  to  preach  to 
the  people  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  confessed  to  telling 
the  most  outrageous  lies — that  the  cross  which  Christ  carried  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion  was  so  heavy  that  it  wouhl  be  a  burden  for 
ten  men;  tliat  when  the  Mrgin  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  it 
bent  over  so  that  she  kissed  the  Saviour's  hands  and  feet,  after 
which  it  arose  again,  and  many  fables  concerning  purgatory  and 
the  liberation  of  souls — the  latter,  which  were  the  real  frauds  of 
his  trade,  being  prudently  suppresseil  in  the  official  report  of  his 
confession.  A  question  aa  to  his  belief  in  these  stories  revcaletl 
to  him  liis  danger,  for  to  admit  it  wouhl  have  been  to  stamp  him- 
self a  heretic.  He  humbly  refilled  that  he  knew  that  ho  had  been 
habitually  uttering  lies,  but  he  told  them  to  move  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  to  liljerality,  and  ho  at  once  begged  to  be  penanced. 
What  penance  was  awarded  him  does  not  appear.* 

That  trials  of  tliis  sort  were  nire  is  eviilontfrom  the  complaint 
of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1311^  that  these  vagabonds  were  in  the 
habit  of  granting  plenary  indulgences  to  those  who  made  donations 
to  the  churches  which  they  represented,  of  dispensing  from  vows, 
of  absolving  for  perjury,  homicide,  and  otlier  crimes,  of  reheving 
their  benefactoi*8  from  a  portion  of  any  penance  assigned  them,  or 
the  souls  of  their  relations  from  purgatory',  and  gmnting  immedi- 
ate admission  to  paradise.  AH  this  was  forbidtlen  for  the  future, 
but  the  Inquisition  was  no  longer  relied  upon  to  coerce  the  par- 


•  C.  xi.  §  2  Sexto  v.  ii.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v.  {E<J.  Douaia,  p,  199).— 
Eymeric.  pp.  107,  504.— Coll.  Doat,  XXVI.  814. 
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doners  to  obedience;  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  take  the  nuitt9 
in  hand  and  punish  the  evil-doers.  They  prored  as  inefficient  as 
niifrht  have  l>een  ex|>ectod.  The  abuse  continued  until  it  ' 
the  proiimate  cause  of  the  Reformation,  after  which  the 
of  Trent  abolished  the  profession  of  pardoner,  avowedly  because  it 
was  the  occasion  of  great  samdal  among  the  faithful,  and  that  aU 
efforts  to  reform  it  had  proved  useless.* 

More  important  was  the  nonfeasance  of  the  Inquisition  with  ^^ 
spect  to  simony.  This  was  the  corroding  cancer  of  the  Churd 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  source  whence 
sprang  almost  all  the  evils  with  which  she  afflicted  Christendom. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  pope  to  the  humblea 
parish  priest,  the  curse  was  universaL  Those  who  had  only  the  sac- 
raraents  to  sell  made  a  trade  of  them.  Those  whose  loftier  poo- 
tion  gave  them  command  of  benefices  and  preferment,  of  dispensa- 
tions and  of  justice,  had  no  shame  in  offering  their  wares  in  open 
market,  and  preferment  thus  obtained  Med  the  Church  with  mer- 
cenary and  rapacious  men  whose  sole  object  was  to  swell  tbeir 
purses  by  extortion  and  to  find  enjoyment  in  ignoble  vices,  Ber- 
thold  of  Katisbon,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ceatuiy, 
preaches  that  simony  is  the  worst  of  sins,  worse  than  homicide, 
adultery,  perjury,  but  it  now  so  crazes  men  that  they  think  througli 
it  to  serve  God.f  Instinctively  all  eyes  turned  to  the  Holy  SecM 
the  soirn^  and  fountain  of  all  these  evils.  A  quaint  jxjpuhir  satiit. 
current  in  the  thirteenth  century,  shows  how'  keenly  this  was  felt: 

"  Here  bcginncHi  the  Gospel  acconling  to  the  wlrer  IhLirks.  In  those  diji 
the  pope  sail)  to  tlio  Romans:  When  the  Son  of  Man  sliaU  come  to  the  throoc 
of  our  mnjcsty,  first  say  to  hira :  Friend,  why  comcst  thou  ?  And  if  he  continw 
to  knock,  giving  you  nothing,  yc  shall  cost  him  into  outer  darkness.  And  H 
came  to  pass  that  a  certain  poor  clerk  came  to  the  court  of  tlie  lord  pope  inil 
cHed  out, Baying:  ITavc  mercy  on  me,  ye  gatc-kccpera  of  the  pope,  for  the  hind 
of  poverty  hath  touched  me.  I  am  poor  and  hungry,  I  pray  you  to  help  my 
mij»cr)'.  Tlien  were  they  wroth  and  said  :  Friend,  thy  porcrty  perish  with  thtt: 
get  thoc  behind  me  Satan,  for  thou  knowcst  not  the  odor  of  monev.  Verilj. 
verily,  T  say  unto  thee  that  thou  shnlt  not  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  I^oid  nsd 
thou  hast  given  thy  lost  farthing. 


■  2  Clement,  v.  ix,— Concil.  Senoncns.  onn.  1485,  Art.  n.  c.  8  (D'Achery,  1. 7581^ 
— C.  Trident.  Bess.  xxi.  Do  Reform,  c,  &. 
f  Bertholdi  a  liatiapoca  Scrmones,  Monacbii,  1883,  p.  98. 
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"  Ttien  the  poor  man  went  away  and  sold  his  cloak  and  his  cont  and  nil  that 
he  had,  and  gave  it  to  the  cardinals  Aud  gatc-kccpcrs  and  chninbertainR.  Dut  they 
said  :  What  is  this  among  so  many  ?  And  they  cast  him  beyond  the  gates,  and 
he  wept  bitterly  and  could  find  nought  to  comfort  him.  Then  came  to  the 
court  a  rich  clerk,  fat  and  hroad  and  heavy,  wlio  in  hia  wrath  had  slain  a  man. 
First  he  gave  to  the  gate-keeper,  then  to  the  chamberlain,  then  to  the  cardinals; 
and  they  thought  they  were  about  to  receive  more.  But  the  lord  pope,  hearing 
that  the  cardinals  and  servants  had  many  gifts  from  the  clerk,  fell  sick  unt<t 
death.  Then  unto  him  the  sick  man  sent  an  electaary  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
straightway  he  waa  cured.  Then  the  lord  pope  called  unto  him  the  cardinals 
and  servants,  and  said  unto  them :  Brethren,  take  heed  that  no  one  seduce  you 
with  empty  words.    I  set  you  on  example ;  even  as  I  take,  so  shall  yo  take.**  * 

Vainly  the  intrepid  energy  and  inflexible  will  of  Ilildebrand 
in  the  eleventh  century  strove  to  extirpate  the  ineradicable  curse. 
It  only  grew  wider  and  deeper  as  the  Church  extended  its  powers 
and  centralized  tbera  in  the  Holy  See.  Simony  was  recognized  in 
the  canon  law  as  a  heresy,  punishable  as  heresy  with  perpetual 
seclusion,  and  as  such  was  justiciable  by  the  Inquisition.  With 
that  organization  at  the  couiniand  of  the  Holy  See  the  untiring 
energy  which  through  so  many  generations  pursued  the  Cathari 
and  Waldensea  could  in  time  have  cured  this  spreading  ulcer  and 
puritied  the  Church,  but  the  Inquisition  was  never  instructed  to 


Petros  foris,  intus  Nero, 

intus  Inpus,  foris  vero 

sicut  agni  ovium**  (lb.  p.  18), 


•  Carmina  Burana,  Breslau,  1863,  pp.  22-3,— Tliis  was  &  favorite  theme  with 
the  poetasters  of  the  time — 

*'  Cardinalea  ut  pnedixi 
novo  jure  crucifiii 
vendunt  patrimoniam. 
and  this  pervaded  the  whole  Church — 

"  Veneunt  altaria, 
venit  eucharistia 
cum  sit  nugatoria 
gratia  venalie." — (lb.  p.  41). 
The  honest  Franciscan,  John  of  Winterthur,  attributed  all  the  evils  which  op- 
pressed the  Church  to  its  vcnnlity— 

**£cclesiam  numwus  vilem  fecit  meretriccm. 
Nam  pro  mcrcede  scortum  dat  se  cupieuti. 
Nummus  cuncta  facit  nil  bene  justitia, 
Cunctis  prostituens  pro  munere  seque  veoalem, 
Singula  facta  negat  vol  agit  pro  stipitc  solo; 
Divino  zelo  nulla  fere  peragit." 

Vitodurani  Chroo.  ann.  1343. 
III.— to 


^B 


&d 
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prosecuto  slmoniacs,  and  tbero  is  no  trace  in  its  records  that  it 
ever  volunteered  to  do  so.    In  fact,  had  any  overzealous  official  at- 
tempted such  uncalled-for  work  he  would  speedily  have  heen 
hrought  to  his  senses,  for  simony  was  not  only  the  direct  source 
of  profit  to  the  curia  in  the  sale  of  preferment,  but  indirectly  so  in 
the  sale  of  dispensations  to  those  who  had  incurred  its  disabilities. 
It  seems  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  the  Holy  See 
issuing  dispensations  for  heresy,  and  yet  this  was  habitual.     Leg- 
ates and  nuncios,  when  despatched  abroad,  were  enij>owere*l  to 
gather  a  harvest  among  the  faithful  by  issuing  dispensations  for 
all  manner  of  disabilities  and  irregularities,  and  among  these 
simony  is  conspicuously  noted.    This  ceased  when  John  XXH 
systunuitized   the  siilc   of   absolutions  and  drew   everything  to 
the  papal  penitentiary,  when  pardon  for  simony  in  a  layman  coald 
be  had  for  six  grossi,  in  a  cleric  for  seven,  and  in  a  monk  foreighl 
It  is  easy  to  sec  why  the  Inquisition  was  not  used  to  suppress* 
heresy  so  profitable  in  every  aspect.     Indeed,  while  under  tk 
canon  law  it  was  held  to  be  a  heresy,  yet  it  was  practically  new 
treated  as  such.     Guillaume  Durand,  in  his  Sjyeoulntn  %/urU,  writ 
ten  in  1271,  gives  formulas  for  the  accusation,  by  private  indi- 
viduals, of  simoniacal  bishops  and  priests  and  monks,  but  neith* 
he  nor  his  numerous  commentators  make  the  slightest  allusion  fa« 
it  as  subject  to  the  procedure  against  heresy.* 


•  C.  7,  20,  21  Deer.  P.  n.  C»U8.  1,  Q.  I.— Th.  Aquin.  Summ.  Sec.  Sec.  Q.ll»' 

Art.  1.— Gloss.  Beruardi ;  Gloss.  Ho8tion8.(Eyineric,  pp.  138, 148, 10.5). Ennf?t 

p.  318.— Berger,  Hogistres  d'luii.  IV.  No.  2977,  3010,4008,4718. — ThoniiUlV; 
de  Bonifiico  VIIL  No.  547,  554,  557-8,  644,  720,  747.— Taxro  Sac.  PffinitentKii 
Friedricha,  p.  35;  Ed.  Gibbings,  p.  3  (cf,  Van  Esjwn,  Dissert,  in  Jub  Cav 
noviss.  P.  III.  p.  090). — Durandi  Specul.  Juris  Lib.  rv.  Partic.  iv.  RuU;  *| 
Simoniii. 

Clement  IV.  was  exceptional  in  seeking  to  repress  the  acquisitiveness  <4tf{ 
curia.     When,  in  1200,  Jean  de  Courtcnui  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Hvimai 
encumbered  his  sec  with  a  debt  of  twelve  thousand  livrcs  to  pay  the  Sacred  C*J 
lege,  Clement  promptly  cjEcommunicatcd  him  and  summoned  bim  to  i^vfalffl 
nnmes  of  all  who  participated  in  the  FpoiU.     Yet  Clement  had  no  scruple  in** 
lowing  the  example  of  his  predecessor.  Urban  IV.,  iu  the  negotiations  whid' 
suited  in  the  crusade  of  Charles  of  Anjou  against  Atanfred.     Simon,  Cardini' 
S.  Cecilia, sent  to  France  for  the  purpose,  was  furnished  with  special  po»oi 
dispense  for  defects  of  ago  or  birth  or  other  irregulnriticB  in  ttic  ucuiiUitl« 
benefices,  fur  holding  pluralities,  and  fur  uurhage  within  the  prohibited  en 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  corruption  which 
from  this  cause  interpenetrated  every  fibre  of  the  Church,  filling 
benefices  with  ignorant  and  worldly  men,  eager  to  wring  from  the 
unfortunates  committed  to  their  cure  the  sums  with  which  tliey 
had  bought  the  preferment.  Stephen  Falecz,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Council  of  Constance,  declares  that  there  is  scarce  a 
church  in  Christendom  free  from  the  stahi  of  simony,  owing  to 
the  desperate  sti-uggle  of  all  kinds  of  men  to  obtain  the  honors, 
wealth,  and  luxury  attending  an  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  re- 
sulting in  the  promotion  of  the  ignorant,  weak,  and  wickal,  who 
could  not  find  employment  as  shepherds  or  swineherds.  So  un- 
blushing was  the  venality  of  the  Holy  See  that  dialecticians  and 
jurists  of  high  authority  seriously  argued  that  the  poi>e  could 
not  commit  simony.  This  is  scarce  surprising  when  popes  were 
found  who  could  do  a  shaq)  stroke  of  business,  like  Boniface  IX. 
In  want  of  money  to  ]iay  liis  trooj>erB  and  defray  the  cost  of  hb 
vast  buildings,  ho  suddenly  deposed  nearly  all  the  prelates  who 
chanced  to  be  at  the  papal  court,  and  many  absent  ones,  or  he 
translated  them  to  titular  sees,  and  then  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
the  places  thus  vacated.  Many  unlucky  ones,  who  were  unable  to 
buy  back  their  preferment,  wandered  around  the  court  without 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  confusion  and  disconl  cause<l  in  many  prov- 
inces was  indescribable.  Theodore  a  Niem,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  fact,  was  himself  a  papal  official  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  knew  whereof  lie  spoke  when  he  compared  the  splen- 
did liberality  of  the  German  prelates  with  the  stingy  avarice  of  the 
Italians,  who  gave  nothing  in  charity,  but  bent  their  whole  ener- 
gies to  enriching  tliemselves  and  their  families.  But  when  they 
die,  he  says,  the  collectors  of  the  apostolic  camera  seize  the  whole 
spoil,  and  through  this  depredation  and  rapine  it  would  be  im]K>s- 
siblc  to  exaggerate  the  destruction  of  the  Italian  cathedrals  and 
monasteries,  which  are  left  almost  tenantless.  As  for  the  camera 
itself,  its  officials  have  hard  heads  and  stony  bosoms,  and  hearts 
more  impenetrable  to  merey  than  steel  itself.  They  are  as  pitiless 
to  Christians  as  Turks  or  Tartars  could  be,  stripping  all  newly  pro- 


ancl  WAS  inBtructcd  to  distribute  these  farors  so  as  to  remove  obstacles  to  the 
enterprise  (Urbani  PP.  IV.  Epiptt.  83-85.  40,  04-5,  68;  Clement.  PP.  IV.  Epistt. 
8,  19,  20, 41,  Z6Z.—ap.  Martcua  Tbesaur.  U.), 
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motecl  prelates  of  ererything.  If  the  latter  cannot  pay  their  de- 
mands, forbearance  for  a  time  is  sold  at  an  immoderate  price  under 
terrible  oaths,  and  if  anything  has  been  kept  back  for  the  expenfles 
of  the  homeward  journey  it  is  extorted,  so  that  whoever  escapflt 
from  their  clutches  can  truly  say,  Cantahit  vactnis  coram  l^trtme  * 
viator.  If  you  go  there  to  pay  a  thousand  florins  and  a  single  one 
is  light,  you  are  not  allowed  to  depart  till  you  have  replaced  it 
with  a  heavier  one,  or  made  good  in  silver  twice  the  deficiency. 
And  if,  Avithin  a  year,  the  promised  sum  is  not  paid,  the  bishop  be- 
comes a  simple  priest  again,  and  the  abbot  a  simple  monk.  Never 
satiated,  the  proj)er  phice  of  tliese  officials  is  with  the  inferaal 
furies,  with  the  harpies,  and  with  the  unsatisfied  Tantalus.  Pog- 
gio,  who  was  papal  secretary  for  forty  years,  describes  the  appli- 
cants for  preferment  as  worthy  of  these  officiab.  They  were  idle, 
ignorant,  sordid  men,  useless  for  all  good  pm^x>868,  who  Lun^ 
around  the  curia,  clamoring  for  benefic&s  or  any  other  favor  which 
they  could  get.  Another  papal  official  tells  us  that  Boniface  IX. 
filled  the  German  sees  with  unfit  and  useless  persons,  for  he  wbo 
jiaid  tlie  most  obtained  tlie  preferment.  Many  paid  ten  tini(« 
more  tlian  it  had  cost  their  predecessors,  for  some  archbishopna 
fetched  forty  tiiousand  llorins,  others  sixty  thousand,  and  othen 
eighty  thousand.^ 

•  Von  der  Hardt,  I.  xvr.  841.— D'Argentrfi  L  n.  228.— Tbeod.  a  Niem  d« 
Scbiamntc  Lib.  ii.  c  xiv. ;  Ejuscl.  Ncmor.  Unionis  Tract,  vi.  c.  36,  37,  SP.— 
Poggii  Bracciol.  Dialogus  contra  flypocrisim.— Gobclini  Pcrsonae  CosmodiML 
^t.  V.  c.  85. 

The  question  as  to  the  possiljitity  of  a  pope  committing  simony  waa  lore 
nader  discussion.  At  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1345,  Guiurd,  Bishop  of  Caubni, 
Tvas  asked  by  a  cardinal  if  be  believed  it  possible,  wben  be  rcn<lercd  a  most  em- 
phatic answer  in  the  affirmative  (Tb.  Cuutiuipnit.  Bouum  Universftle,  Lib.  it.  c 
2).  Thomas  Aquinas  not  only  asKcrta  it,  but  adds  that  the  higher  tbe  position  of 
the  offender  the  greater  the  sin  (Samm.  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  100,  Art.  1,  Xo.  7).  Yet  xhc 
venality  of  tbe  Holy  See  was  too  notorious  forconceabnent,  and  arguments  Tn-rt 
framed  to  prove  that  the  pope  bad  a  right  to  soH  prt-ferinentti,  for  which  ecclbe 
Aureum  Speculum  Pujxr^  P.  ii.  c.  1,  written  in  1404,  under  Bonifnco  IX..  and  XU 
laborious  effort  of  William  of  Ocklmm  to  controvert  the  nwcrtion.  The  lagau 
oos  methods  of  the  curia  to  extract  tlic  last  penny  from  applicants  are  Ocecribea 
in  P.  I.  c.  V.  of  the  Speculum.  Tbe  author  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  tbt 
curia  to  be  in  a  state  of  damnation  (Fascic.  Ror.  Expetend.  ct  Fucjicnd.  II.  CM  TO. 
81, 401).  All  who  deplored  the  condition  of  the  Church  instinctively  turned  » 
the  Holy  Sec  ae  the  source  of  corruption  and  demoralization.    Kotbing  can  ire& 
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It  Tvas  in  vain  that  Gerson  proved  that  the  papal  demand  of 
first-fruits  of  preferments  was  simony.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  of  Siona  complained  and  protested, 
and  that  of  Biisle  endeavored  to  frame  reformatory  reguhitions. 
Equally  vain  was  the  attempt  of  Charles  VIL  and  the  Emj>eror 
Albert  II.  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanctions  of  143S,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  Eugenius  IV.,  to  declare  the  annates  and  first-fruits  to  be 
simony.  The  papal  system  was  too  strong  for  its  grasp  to  be 
thrown  off,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Keformation  simony  con- 
tinued to  be  the  all-pervading  curse.* 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  infection  from  alx)ve  there  was  an 
equally  potent  cause  of  demoralization  from  below  in  the  immunity 
enjoyed  b}^  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction,  Not  only  were 
the  people  scundahzed  by  seeing  clerical  homicides  and  criminals 
of  all  sorts  set  free  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts^  but  the  impunity  thus  enjoyed  drew  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Church  hosts  of  vile  and  worthless  men^  who  sought  in  the 
tonsure  security  from  justice.f 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  character  of  the 
prelates  and  priests  with  which  the  Church  was  everywhere  alllicted. 

be  conceived  more  terrible  than  tbc  account  of  it  given  about  this  lime  by  Car- 
dinal >[iiUhew  ol*  Krokow  in  Iiia  tract  De  Squaloribus  Romana  Curia  (lb.  II. 
584-007). 

•  QersoDi  TrBct.  de  Symonia.— D'Argcutrfi  I.  n.  234.— Goldaat  Constit.  Imp. 
L403. 

In  La  d^phralion  de  V^jUm  militanU  of  Jcau  Boucher^  in  1512,  simoDy  is 
described  as  the  chief  source  of  trouble — 

"  Cestc  sixte  glouto  ct  insatiable 
Du  snnctuaire  ellc  u  fait  «ng  ostablc, 
Et  tie  mcs  I(»ys  cnustiime  abhominable. 
Ha,  ha,  mauUlicto  ct  faussc  Fymonie  I 
Tu  nc  ccssas  jamais  dc  m'infcstcr  .... 
Pour  un^  (ourtault  on  tmille  ung  b^nfiflce; 
Pour  ung  bniser  ou  aultrc  mak*fice 
Quetque  chnmpis  aura  ung  eveschfi; 
Pour  cent  cscua  quclf^uc  meschant  novice, 
PIcin  de  luxurc  i^t  de  tout  auUrc  vice, 
Dc  dignitcz  Bcra  tout  empeaclife." 
(Bull,  de  la  Roc.  dc  THist.  dn  Prot.  Fran^ais,  1856.  pp.  268-0). 
t  Vaissctto,  fed.  PriviU,  X.  Pr.  242,  364.— See  the  author's  "  Studies  iu  Phurch 


History/'  3  Ed.  pp.  210  sqq. 
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Making  some  allowance  for  rhetorical  enthusiasm,  tlio  invective  of 
Nicholas  de  Clemangis  must  be  received  as  true.  As  for  the  bi^- 
ops,  he  says,  as  they  have  to  spend  all  the  money  they  can  raise 
to  obtain  their  sees,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  extor- 
tion^ neglecting  wholly  their  pastoral  duties  and  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  their  Hocks ;  and  if,  by  chance,  one  of  them  hap]>ens  U) 
ymy  iittcntion  to  such  subjects,  he  is  des]>ised  as  unAvortby  of  lus 
order.  Preaching  is  regarded  as  disgraceful.  All  preferment  aad 
all  sacerdotal  functions  are  sold,  as  well  as  every  episcopivl  iniiiB- 
tration,  laying  on  of  hands,  confession,  absolution,  dispensation: 
and  this  is  openly  defended,  as  they  say  they  liavo  not  received 
gratLs,  and  are  not  bound  to  give  gratis.  The  only  benefices  be- 
stowed without  payment  are  to  their  bastards  and  jugglers,  Th«r 
jurisdiction  is  tui'ned  equally  to  account.  The  greatest  crimiaaij 
can  purchase  pardon,  while  their  proctors  trump  up  charges  against 
innocent  rustics  which  have  to  bo  compoumled.  Citations  undrr 
excommunication,  delays  and  rejieated  citations,  are  employtd 
until  the  most  obstinate  is  worn  out  and  forced  to  settle,  wili 
enormous  charges  added  to  the  original  trifling  fine.  Men  prefer 
to  live  under  the  most  cruel  tyrants  rather  than  undergo  the  judg- 
ments of  the  bishops.  Absenteeism  is  the  rule.  Many  of  titf 
bishops  never  see  their  dioceses;  and  these  are  more  useful  tbiui 
those  who  reside,  for  the  latter  contaminate  their  people  hv  tlitir 
evil  example.  As  no  examination  is  made  into  the  hves  of  aspif 
ants  to  the  priesthood,  but  only  as  to  their  ability  to  pay  the  stip- 
ulated price,  the  Church  is  filled  with  ignorant  and  immoral  men. 
Few  are  able  to  read.  They  haunt  the  taverns  and  brotliels,  ood- 
suming  time  and  substance  in  eating,  drinking,  and  gambling: 
they  quarrel,  fight,  and  blasi)heme,  and  hasten  to  the  altar  tram 
the  embraces  of  their  concubines.  Canons  are  no  better;  since, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  bought  exemption  from  episctipal 
jurisdiction,  tliey  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes  and  scandals  witli 
impunity.  As  for  monks,  they  specially  avoid  all  to  which  tlicir 
vows  oblige  them — chastity,  ]>overty,  and  obedience — and  are  hcoa- 
tious  and  undisciplined  vagabonds.  The  Mendicants,  who  11T^ 
tend  to  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  socldarcle^ 
gy,  are  pharisees  and  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  With  incrodii)!* 
eagerness  and  infinite  deceit  they  seek  everywhere  for  temporti 
gain ;  they  abandon  themselves  beyond  all  other  men  to  the  plesis- 
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ures  of  the  flesh,  feasting  and  di-inking,  and  polluting  all  things 
with  their  burning  lusts.  As  for  the  nans,  modesty  forbids  the 
description  of  tho  nunneries,  which  are  mere  brotliols,  so  that  to 
take  tho  veil  is  equivalent  to  becoming  a  pubHc  prostitute.* 

We  might  suspect  this  to  be  the  exaggeration  of  a  soured 
ascetic  if  it  were  not  for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  Church  fixDm  the  thirteenth  century 
on.  When  St.  Bonaventura  dcfendcil  the  Mendicants  against  the 
charge  of  assaihng,  in  their  sermons,  the  vices  of  the  secular  cler- 
gy, he  denied  their  doing  so  for  the  reason  that  any  such  arraign- 
ment would  be  superfluous ;  and,  moreover,  that  if  they  were  to 
unveil  the  full  turpitude  of  the  clerical  class  these  would  all  be  ex- 
pelled, and  there  woidd  be  no  hope  of  seeing  their  places  more 
worthily  tilled,  for  tbe  bishoiis  would  not  select  virtuous  men. 
To  do  80,  moreover,  would  deprive  the  people  of  all  faith  in  the 
Church,  and  heresy  would  become  uncontrollable.  In  another 
tract  he  declares  that  almost  all  jiriests  were  legally  incapable  of 
performing  their  functions*  eitlier  through  tho  simony  attendant 
on  their  onlination  or  through  the  commission  of  crimes  entailing 
suspension  and  de])riTation.  It  was  not  infrequent,  he  says,  for 
priests  to  persuade  women  that  thei-e  was  no  sin  in  intercourse 
with  a  clerk.t 

In  1305  Frederic  of  Trinacria,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
brother,  Jayme  11.  of  Anigon,  says  tluit  lie  has  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  the  Gofi|iel  was  divine  revelation  or  human  invention,  for 
three  reasons.  The  first  is  tlie  character  of  the  secular  clergy, 
especially  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  prelates,  who  are  des- 
titute of  aU  spiritual  hfe,  and  are  pestiferous  in  their  influence 
through  the  public  display  of  their  wickedness.  The  second  rea- 
son is  tlie  character  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  especi;dly  of  the 
Mendicants, whose  morals  and  lives  stupefy  all  observers;  they 
are  so  ahenatod  from  God  that  they  justify  the  seculars  and  the 
laity  by  the  comparison  ;  their  wickedness  is  so  notorious  that  ho 
fears  that  some  day  the  pc^>ple  will  rise  against  them,  for  thev 
bring  infection  into  every  house  which  they  frequent.    The  third 


•  Nic.  de  CnemBngis  de  Kiiina  Ecclcsirc,  cnp.  xix.-Txxvl. 
t  8.  BonaTcntarfE  LibeU.  Apologct.  Qacttt  i. ;  Tractatus  quare  Fr.  Huiorcs 
pnedicent 
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reason  is  the  negligence  of  the  Holy  See,  which  of  old,  as  we 
told,  used  to  send  legates  through  the  kingdoms  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  religion ;  but  now  this  is  never  done,  and  the}"  are 
sent  only  for  worldly  objects.  We  see,  he  says,  that  it  labors 
without  ceasing  to  slay  schismatics,  but  we  never  see  it  solicitoas 
to  convert  them.  The  eltx[uence  of  Anialdo  de  Vilanova  was 
required  to  persuade  Frederic  that  all  this  was  coni}>atible  with 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  he  undertook  to  inti'oduce  a  reforma- 
tion in  his  own  kingdom,  commencing  with  himself.* 

Marsiglio  of  Padua  may  be  a  suspected  witness  when  he  as- 
sumes, as  a  universally'  recognized  fact,  the  corruption  of  the  maflB 
of  ecclesiastics.  They  despoiletl  the  poor,  they  were  insatiable  i« 
their  greed,  and  what  they  wrung  from  their  flocks  was  wasted  in 
debauchery,  l^ys,  unletteretl  men,  unknown  persons,  were  pro^ 
moted  to  benefices,  and  the  bishops,  by  their  example,  carried  to 
destniction  more  souls  than  they  saved  by  their  teaching.  Bat 
his  contem|X)rary,  Alvaro  Pelayo,  the  Franciscan  penitentiary  of 
John  XXIL,  is  beyond  suspicioni  and  he  describes  the  CLurch 
of  his  time  as  completely  secularized.  There  is  no  act  of  aeenlar 
life  in  which  priests  and  monks  are  not  busy.  As  for  the  prel- 
ates, ho  can  only  compare  them  to  the  fabled  Lamia,  with  a 
human  head  and  the  body  of  a  beast — a  monstrous  fury  which 
tears  its  own  offspring  to  pieces  and  destroys  all  within  its  reach. 
The  prelates,  he  says,  give  no  teaching  to  their  people,  but  flaj 
and  read  them.  The  bread  due  to  the  poor  is  lavished  on  jestezs 
ami  dogs.  Faith  and  justice  have  abandonetl  the  earth  ;  there  ic 
no  humanity  or  kimlness;  tiio  vonicious  Hamo  of  wrath  and  envr 
destroys  the  Cliuruh  and  skins  the  poor  with  fraud  and  simonv. 
Scripture  and  the  canons  are  reganled  as  fables.  Through  the 
iniquity  of  the  priests  and  prelates  the  evils  gather,  for  they  pub- 
licly [jervort  the  law,  they  render  false  judgments,  they  add  blood 
to  blood,  for  many  perish  through  their  frauds  and  machinatlona 
They  gloss  and  declare  the  law  as  they  choose.  Tho  doctors  and 
prelates  and  priests  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  They  take  Ibo 
broad  path  that  leads  to  destruction,  and  will  not  enter,  nor  per- 
mit others  to  enter,  the  narrow  wa3'  that  conducts  to  eternal  lifa 
This  description  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  letter  of  Benedict  XIL  to 


•  PeUyo,  HetcroJojios  Espftfioles,  I.  721-8, 735-^. 
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the  Archbishop  of  Xarbonne,  describing  the  utter  demoralization 
of  the  clergy  of  his  province,  so  lately  purilied  of  heresy  by  the 
tireless  labors  of  the  Inquisition.* 

iienetlict's  well  -  intentioned  effort  at  reformation  was  fruit- 
less, and  after  his  death  matters  only  became  worse,  if  possible. 
Under  Cleuient  VI.  vices  of  all  kinds  flourished  more  luxuriantly 
than  ever.  In  i;i51  a  Carmelite,  preaching  before  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  inveighed  against  their  turpitude  in  terms  which  terri- 
fieil  every  one,  and  caused  his  immediate  dismissal.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  letter  was  affixe<l  to  the  portals  of  the  churches  addressed 
to  the  |K)])e  and  his  canlinals.  It  was  signed  Leviathan,  Princo 
of  Darkness,  and  was  dated  in  the  centre  of  hell.  He  saluted  his 
vicar  the  pope  and  his  servants  the  cardinals,  with  whose  help  he 
had  overcome  Christ ;  he  coraraonded  them  for  all  their  vices,  and 
sent  them  the  good  wishes  of  their  mother,  I'ridc,  and  their  sis- 
ters, Avarice,  Lust,  and  the  rest,  who  boast  of  thtn'r  well-ljeing 
through  their  help.  Clement  was  sorely  moved,  and  fell  danger- 
ously sick,  but  the  writer  was  never  discovered.  When  Clement 
died,  the  next  year,  a  majority  of  the  cardinals  were  disposed  to 
cast  their  votes  for  Jean  Birel,  Prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  but 
the  Cardijial  of  Pcrigord  Avarned  them  that  their  favorite  had  such 
zeal  for  the  Church,  and  was  a  man  of  such  justice,  equity,  and 
disregard  of  persons,  that  he  would  speetlily  bring  them  back  to 
their  ancient  condition,  and  that  in  four  months  their  coursers 
would  be  oonverte<l  into  beasts  of  burden.  BVightened  at  this 
prospect,  they  incontinently  elected  innocent  VI. f 

These  stories  are  veriRcil  by  IVtnirch's  descriptions  of  the 
papal  court  at  Avignon,  wherein  even  his  glowing  rhetoric  fails  to 
siitisfy  the  vehemence  of  his  indignation,  while  the  details  which 
he  gives  to  justify  his  ardor  are  unfit  to  repe-at.  It  is  the  West- 
em  Babylon,  and  nothing  which  is  told  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  or 
even  of  Tartarus,  can  eijual  it,  for  all  such  are  fables  by  compari- 
son. Here  you  find  Nimrod  and  Serairamis,  Minos  and  Rhadaman- 
thus,  Cerberus  consuming  all  things,  Pasiphae  under  the  bull,  and 


"  Mnniil.  Patiiv.  Defensor  Pacia  n.  xi.  Cf.  cap.  xziii.,  xxi^.^Alvar.  Pelag.  de 
Planet.  Ecclca.  Lib.  ir.  Art.  vii. — Baluz.  ct  31aosi,  III.  24-5. 

t  Cliron.  Glaasbergcr  ann.  1335. — Albert.  Argentinens.  Chron.  aan.  1851. — 
Hist.  OrdiD.  Cartbus.  (Hartcne  Ampl  Coll  VI.  187). 
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her  ofFspring,  the  monster  Minotaur.  Here  you  see  confusion, 
blackness,  and  horror.  It  is  not  a  city,  but  a  den  of  spectres  and 
goblins,  the  common  .sink  of  all  vices,  the  hell  of  the  living.  Ueiv 
God  is  despised,  money  is  worshi])pod,  the  laws  are  trodden  under 
foot,  the  good  ai'e  ridiculed  till  there  scarce  is  one  left  to  be  laughed 
at.  A  deluge  is  necessary,  but  there  would  be  no  Noah,  no  Deu- 
calion to  survive  it.  Avignon  is  tlie  woman  clothed  in  purple  and 
scarlet,  holding  the  golden  lx>wl  of  her  abominations  and  the  un- 
cleanness  of  her  fornications.  He  returns  to  the  Bu]>ject  again  and 
again  with  undiminished  wrath,  and  he  casually  alludes  to  one 
of  the  cardinals  as  a  man  of  a  nobler  soul,  who  might  have  been 
good  had  he  not  belonged  to  the  sacred  college.  The  mocking 
spirit  of  Boccaccio  is  ctjually  outspoken.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  every  one  in  the  ]mpal  court  is  abandoned  to  the  most  abom- 
inable vices.  The  sight  of  it  converts  a  Jew,  for  he  argues  that 
Christianity  must  be  of  God,  seeing  that  it  spreads  and  flourish^ 
in  spite  of  the  wickalness  of  its  head.* 

Gregory  XI.  was  the  iiercest  i>ersecutor  of  heresy  in  the  foor 
teenth  century,  incessantly  active  against  Brethren  of  the  Pwe 
Spirit,  Waldenses,  and  Fraticelli.  He  could  boast  that  even  ashifi 
namesake  and  prototype,  Gregory  IX.,  had  founded  the  Inquisi- 
tion, so  he  had  restored  it  and  had  extended  it  into  Germanv.  Yet, 
with  all  this  zeal  for  compelling  unity  of  faith,  St.  Birgitta  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  convey  to  him  this  message  from  the 
Lonl: 


"Hear,  O  Gregory  XI.,  the  words  I  say  to  tbee,  and  give  unto  tbcm  diligent 

ftttcntion  I  Why  dost  tlion  hntc  nic  so?  Why  arc  thy  audacity  autX  prcsoiBP' 
tion  so  great  against  me  that  thy  worldly  court  destroys  my  bcavenW  ooe! 
Proudly  thou  dcspoilcst  inc  of  my  sheep.  The  wealth  of  the  Cbun^h  which  h 
mine,  and  tbo  goods  of  the  ftiithfiil  of  the  Church,  thou  extortest  and  scizcst,  tod 
givost  to  thy  worldly  friends.  Thou  tiikcst  unjustly  the  store  of  the  poor  aod 
lovishcst  it  without  shame  on  thy  worldly  friends.  What  have  I  done  to  thct, 
O  Gregory  ?  Patiently  linvc  I  suffered  thee  to  rise  to  the  high-priestbood  and  I 
have  foretold  to  thee  my  will  by  letters  divinely  sent  to  thee,  wamiog  thee  of 


*  Pctrarchi  Lib.  sine  Titulo  Epiatt  vii.,  viii,  ix.,  xii.,  zvi — Dceamerone  Oion. 
I.  Nov.  2. 

Petrarch's  wrath  at  the  papal  court  is  explicable  if  there  is  truth  in  the  dil' 
gosting  story  alleged  in  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  allusions  in  his  Ctfr 
zone  xxu.— "  Mai  non  to*  piit  eantar  conC  io  wZwa." 
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the  salvAtion  of  thy  soul,  and  reproturliing  thy  recklessness.  How  th<m  dost 
thou  repay  my  maay  favors?  Why  in  thy  coutt  dost  thou  suffur  unchecked  tlie 
fuulest  pride,  insutiablc  avarice,  wuntoniicss  execrable  to  me,  and  all-devouriog 
simony  ?    Slorcorcr,  thou  dost  seize  and  carry  away  from  me  innumerable  souls, 

fur  wi'll-nigh  all  wfio  go  to  thy  court  thou  plungcst  into  the  fire  of  hell 

Gird  lip  thy  Inins,  then,  and  tear  not.  Arise  and  bravely  seek  to  reform  the 
Church  which  I  have  purchased  with  my  blood,  aud  it  will  be  restored  to  it« 
former  state,  thoagh  now  a  brothel  is  more  respected  than  it  is.  If  thou  dost 
not  obey  my  command,  know  verily  that  thou  wilt  be  condemned,  and  every 
devil  of  hoU  will  have  a  morsel  of  thy  soul,  immortal  and  inconsumable." 

In  another  vision  St.  Birgitta  was  ordered  to  repres6nt  to  the 
popo  the  deplorable  state  of  all  ortlere  of  the  clergy.  Priests  were 
rather  piTnj)s  of  the  dovil  than  clerks  of  Goil.  The  monasteries 
were  well-nigh  abandoned,  mass  was  only  celebrated  in  them  in- 
temtittently,  while  the  monks  resided  in  their  houses  and  had  no 
sliamc  in  acknowletlging  their  offspring,  or  wandered  around,  fre- 
rjuently  clad  in  armor  under  their  frocks.  The  doors  of  the  nun- 
neries were  open  niglit  and  day,  and  they  were  mthur  bmtliels 
than  holy  retreats.  Such  is  the  burden  of  St.  Birgitta's  repeated 
revelations,  and  nothing  that  "Wickliff  or  Ilusfl  could  say  of  the 
depravity  of  the  clergy  could  exceetl  the  bitterness  of  her  denun- 
ciation.* 

The  inspiration  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  was  equally  outspoken. 
In  her  letters  to  Gregory  XL,  Urban  VI.,  and  tlio  dignitarits  who 
listened  respectfully  to  her  enunciations  of  the  voice  of  God.  her 
constant  theme  is  the  corruption  of  every  rank  in  the  hierarchy 
and  the  immediate  necessity  for  reform.  To  Gregor}--  she  an- 
nounces that  Gotl  will  sharply  rebuke  him  if  he  does  not  cleanse 
the  Church  of  its  impurities;  God  demands  of  him  to  cast  aside 
lukewarmneas  and  fear,  and  to  become  another  man,  that  he  may 
eradicate  the  abundance  of  its  iniquity.  To  Urban  she  says  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  evil  everywhere 
committed  throughout  Christendom,  and  especially  by  the  clerg3% 
but  at  least  ho  can  do  what  lies  within  his  i>owor.  The  prelates 
she  describes  as  caring  for  nothing  but  pleasure  and  ambition;  they 


•  Rcvelat.  8.  Brigittre  Lib.  i.  c.  41 ;  Lib.  rv.  c  83, 87, 143. 

St.  Birgitta  was  canonized  in  1391  by  Boniface  IX.,  and  after  tlic  Schism  was 
healed  this  was  confirmed  in  1410  by  Martin  IV.  Both  popes  ascribe  her  reve- 
lations to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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are  infernal  demons  carrying  off  the  souls  of  their  subjocts,  they 
are  wolves  and  tnitfickers  in  the  divine  grace.  As  for  the  priests, 
they  are  the  exact  o]>posites  of  what  they  should  be,  injuring  all 
who  como  in  contact  with  them ;  all  their  hves  are  corrupt,  and 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  men,  but,  rather,  beasts,  wallow^ 
ing  in  filth  and  indulging  in  all  the  wicke<lness  craved  by  their 
bestial  aj^ix'tites ;  they  are  not  guardians  of  souls,  but  devourers, 
deliverinjL^  them  np  to  the  Wolf  of  Hell.*  All  these  warnings  fell 
upon  deaf  ears,  and  the  Church,  during  the  Great  Schism,  plunged, 
if  }x>ssible,  deeper  into  the  pit  of  abominations. 

In  13813  Telesforo,  the  hermit  of  Cosenza,  could  only  explain 
the  Schism  by  the  wealth  and  worldlincsa  of  the  clergy,  whom 
GihI  could  only  refomi  by  stripping  them  of  their  temporahties 
and  thus  forcing  them  to  live  according  to  the  gospel.  Although 
Henry  of  Ilesse  disputed  the  prophetic  gifts  of  Telesforo,  he,  too, 
Iiad  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  Schism  to  the  simony,  avarice, 
jmde,  luxury,  and  vanity  of  the  Church,  and  lie  can  only  explain 
it  by  God  sometimes  in  his  ^Tath  allo^^ing  his  servants  to  act  ac- 
conling  to  their  own  evil  desires.  Even  should  the  Schism  be 
heale*i,  he  can  only  look  forward  to  the  Church  falling  from  bad 
to  worse  until  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  Tliis  lie  anticlpatfli 
speeiiiiy,  for  all  the  prophetic  signs  are  present  in  the  extreme 
iniquity  of  the  world.  The  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition  of 
clergy  and  laity  will  load  them  to  support  any  one  who  promises 
them  worldly  advantage,  and  they  will  unite  in  aiding  Antichrist 
to  conquer  the  world.  Bad  ns  were  the  attacks  of  heresy,  he 
says,  the  |>eaco  now  enjoyed  by  the  Church  after  overcoming 
the  heretics  is  even  worse,  for  in  it  the  evil  si)irits  succeed  ia 
excluding  virtues  and  substituting  vices — a  significant  admission 
from  an  enthusiastic  churchman  of  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Inquisition.f 

•  Epiatolo  della  fifttitn  Caterina  da  Siena,  Lett  9, 13,  U,  15, 17,  IS,  21,  SS.SS, 
39,41.44,50,  91,  etc.  (Milano.  1843). 

t  Tt'l«B|iliori  do  ninpnis  Tribulfttionibus  (Venct,  151G,  fol.  11). — Hcnrid  de 
Hapsla  liib.  contm  Tliclrsphori  Vaticinia  c.  i.,  ii.,  x.,  xx.,  xxxvi,  xxxviL,  xlL,  xliL, 
(Pcz,  Thcsaur.  Anted.  T.  I.  P.  n.). 

Henry  wrote  a  letter  to  the  princes  of  the  Church  in  the  name  of  Lnca&r, 
Prince  of  Darkness  And  Emperor  of  Aclieron,  similar  to  that  vvbich  agitated 
Clement  VI.  In  1851  (Pcz,  Dissert,  p.  lixii.). 
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These  deplorable  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  supplication 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409  to  Alexander  V.,  and  by  the  x^eform- 
ers  who  gatliered  around  the  Council  of  Constance  in  ho})es  of  see- 
ing it  fulfil  its  functions  of  purifying  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
memta's^Johu  Gerson,  Caixlinal  d'Ailly,  Canlinal  Zaharella, 
Bernhanhis  Baptizatus,  TheuJoric  Vrie,  I  have  already  quoted 
l^icliolas  de  Clemangis,  and  need  onl}''  say  that  the  others  were 
equally  outspoken  and  equally  full  of  detail,  while  the  reformatory 
projects  dra\ra  up  for  consideration  by  the  council  are  eloquent 
as  to  the  evils  which  they  were  designed  to  remove.  At  first 
Sigisraunti  aud  the  Germans,  with  the  French  and  English  nations, 
were  united  in  demanding  that  reformation  should  precede  the 
election  of  a  pope  in  place  of  the  dejiosed  John  XXIIL,  but  the 
close  alliance  forme<l  between  Sigisniund  and  IJenry  V.  alienated 
the  French;  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  they  were  won  over,  and  the 
prrfspects  of  reform  grew  so  desperate  that  Sigiamund  seriously 
contemplated  seizing  all  the  cardinals,  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
wished-for  action,  and  removing  them  from  Constance.  On  learn- 
ing this,  far  from  yielding,  they  put  on  tlieir  red  hats  and  wore 
them  in  the  sti'eets  as  a  icken  of  their  readiness  to  undergo  mar- 
tyrdom, and  a  pajx^r  was  drawn  up  stigmatizing  the  English  and 
Germans  as  Wicklitfites  and  Hussites.  The  Germans  resjionded  in  a 
vigorous  protest,  officially  descril>ing  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
terms  as  decided  as  those  employed  by  IS'icholas  de  Clemangis.  For 
this  state  of  things  they  hold  the  Holy  See  solely  responsible,  for 
they  date  back  these  abuses  to  a  time,  a  century  and  a  ludf  before, 
when  the  increasing  pretensions  of  the  curia  enabled  it  to  infect 
all  Christendom  with  its  vices,  and  they  allude  with  special  hor- 
ror to  the  use  of  the  papal  penitentiary,  worse  than  ordinary 
simony,  whereby  crimes  were  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  heinous- 
ness  and  villainous  trnlKc  was  matle  in  sin.  The  Church,  they  con- 
cluded, had  forfeited  the  reverence  of  the  laity,  which  regarded  it 
with  contem]>t,as  rather  Antichrist  ian  than  Christian.  The  stead- 
fast attitude  of  the  Germans,  however,  was  weakened  by  the  death 
of  their  strongest  ally,  Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury',  and 
two  of  Sigismund's  most  trusted  prelates  were  bribe<l  to  betray 
tiie  cause.  The  Archbishop  of  Kiga,  who  was  tired  of  his  constant 
quarrels  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  was  piH>mised  the  rich  bishoi)rio 
of  Liege,  and  the  Bishop  of  Coire  was  promisetl  the  archbishopric 
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of  Higa.  The  opposition  crumbled  away,  and  Martin  V.  was 
eiecte<l.  Tho  Froncb  quickly  saw  their  raisUako,  and  apiwalot!  to 
Sigismund,  who  curtly  referred  them  to  the  pope  whom  they  lixui 
chosen,  and  who  now  had  fidl  ]X)wer  of  grantiji^  or  refusing  re- 
form. Tlio  council  hurric<lly  adjourned  after  passing  a  few  CAnoDS 
of  little  wtiitli,  and  providing  for  a  succession  of  general  councils  at 
short  intervals.* 

We  have  seen  how  reform  was  skilfully  eluded  at  the  Council 
of  Siena  in  1424.    At  Basle  it  fared  no  better.     In  1435  Andreas, 
Bishop  of  Minorca,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal-legate  Cesarini  an 
exhortation  in  which  he  said,  *' Evils,  sins^and  scandals  have  soin- 
creased,  es|ieciuily  auion^  the  clergy,  that,  as  the  prophet  says, 
already  accurswl  lying  and  theft^  and  a<lultery  and  simony,  and 
murder  and  many  other  crimes  have  deluged  the  earth.  ,  .  .  The 
avarice  and  lust  of  domination  and  the  foul  and  abominable  lires 
of  the  ecclesiastics  are  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Cliristen- 
dom.     The  iutiilel  and  the  heretic  say  that  if  the  Christian  faith 
and  gospel  law  were  true  and  holy,  the  prelates  and  priests  wouki 
not  live  as  they  do,  nor  would  tho  spuritual  rulers  work  such  con- 
fusion and  scandal  in  Christendom  without  instant  punishment 
from  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  gospel  and  the 
Church."    Bishop  Andreas  further  urged  that  the  council  condemn 
by  an  irrefragable  decision  the  impious  doctrine  of  some  canonists 
that  the  |>i)pe  cannot  commit  simony.    Two  years  later,  in  1437, 
John  Nider,  the  Dominican,  declaretl  that  the  general  reformation 
of  the  Church  was  hopeless,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  tho 
prelates  and  the  lack  of  good-will  of  tho  clergy.    Partial  reforms 
might  bo  practicable,  but  even  in  this  the  difficulty  was  almost  in- 
superable.   The  council,  he  said,  in  its  six  years  of  existence  hnd 
been  unable  to  reform  a  single  nunnery,  altliough  aided  by  all  the 
force  of  the  secidar  power.f 

The  council,  indeed,  attempted  some  reformation,  but  Eugenius 
IV,  and  his  successors  refuseil  to  observe  its  canons.  Even  in 
Genuany  and  France  the  old  abuses  were  reinstated,  with  their  de- 


*  Libc'llos  Supplux  oblniiu  Pupa*  in  Coacilio  Pi&auo  (Martenc  Anipl.  ColL 
VU.  1134-32).— Von  der  Hardt,  IV.  1414, 1417-18,  U22-3, 1420-7, 1433.— RymcT, 
X.  48'i-6. — Golwlini  Persona  Cosmotlrom.  JEt.  vi.  cap.  90. 

t  AntlrcDE  Qubcrnac.  Concil.  P.  il,  m.,  v.  cap.  3  (Von  tier  Hardt,  VL  Hft,  170, 
SOfl).— Nideri  Formicor.  Lib.  I.  c  vii 
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plorable  consequences.  The  writers  of  the  period  are  as  emphatic 
as  their  predecessors  in  describing  the  superabounding  and  univer- 
sal turpitude  of  the  Church  during  the  i-cmainder  of  the  century. 
That  thoy  do  not  exa^gemte  may  be  assumed  from  one  or  two  in- 
stances. In  1-1:59  there  die<l  at  Arras,  at  the  age  of  eiglity,  Nicaise 
le  Vasseur,  canon  and  head  of  the  chapter  of  xVrras.  He  not  only 
had  daughters  and  committed  incest  >vith  them,  but  also  with  a 
daughter-granddaughter  whom  he  had  by  one  of  them.  Yet  so 
blunted  was  the  monil  sense  of  Church  and  people  that,  as  we  are 
told,  tills  monster  officiated  "  ires  honorahlemenV^  in  divine  service 
on  all  feasts  and  holidays,  and  the  only  comment  of  the  chronicler 
is  that  he  did  it  most  becomingly.  When,  in  14:74,  the  death  of 
Sixtus  IV.  was  received  in  Rome  with  a  piean  of  joy,  people  com- 
nicnteil  not  so  much  ujHm  his  selling  benelices  to  the  higliest  bid- 
der and  his  other  devices  of  extorting  money,  as  upon  tlie  manner 
in  which  he  rewarded  the  boys  who  serveil  his  unnatund  lusts  by 
granting  to  them  rich  bishoj>rics  and  archbishoprics.  Under  such 
men  as  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.,  there  could  only  be 
deeper  degradation  expectctl.  Julius  11.  was  a  avuhtiiere  rather 
than  a  priest;  but  when  political  exigencies  led  him  to  Huininon 
the  Lateran  Council,  earnest  souls  hke  Jacob  Wiinjifeling  jH»r- 
niitted  themselves  to  hope  that  he  would  set  boumls  to  the  moral 
plague  which  pervmletl  all  the  clmrclies.  "Wlien  he  <lied,  and  I.ieo 
X.  con<lucted  the  Labors  of  the  assembled  fatheraj  Gianfruncesco 
Pico  della  Mirandola  atldressed  him  an  epistle  describing  the  evils 
for  which  refonuation  was  requisite.  It  is  a  n»petition  of  the  old 
complaints.  The  worship  of  God  was  neglected,  the  churches  were 
held  by  pimps  and  catamites ;  the  nunneries  were  dens  of  prosti- 
tution, justice  was  a  matter  of  hatred  or  favor;  piety  was  lost  in 
superstition ;  the  priesthood  was  bought  and  sold ;  the  revenues 
of  tlie  Church  ministered  only  to  the  foulest  excesses,  and  the  |>eo- 
pie  were  repelled  from  rehgion  by  the  example  of  their  ])astors. 
The  author  of  a  little  anonymous  tract  printed  about  the  year  1500 
feels  obliged  to  prove  by  laborious  citations  that  fomicxition  is  for- 
bidden to  the  clergy,  and  he  attributes  the  contempt  generally  en- 
tertained for  the  Church  to  the  openly  scandalous  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers. To  appreciate  fully  the  effect  on  the  popular  mind  of  this 
degradation  of  the  Church,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  supernatural 
powers  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  priesthood,  which  made  it  the 
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arbiter  of  every  man^s  destiny,  for  salvation  depended  not  so  much 
on  individual  desert  as  on  the  ministrations  of  those  who  controlled 
the  sacraments.  How  benumbing  was  this  influence  on  the  mora] 
faculties  is  visible  in  the  confessioa  of  Anna  Miolerin,  one  of  the 
Tyrolese  witches  burned  in  1506,  where  the  spread  of  witchcraft 
is  attributed  to  the  sensuiil  and  drunken  priests  who  are  unable  to 
confess  their  penitents  properly,  or  to  baptize  cliildren,  so  that  the 
latter,  unprotected  by  the  sacrament,  are  easily  betrayed  to  Satan. 
The  priests,  she  says,  ought  to  baptize  children  reverently  and  re- 
peat all  the  Avords  of  the  cei'emony.* 

As  for  monasticisra,  Abbot  Trithemius  gives  us  a  vigorous 
sketch  of  its  demoralization.  The  great  Benedictine  Order,  the 
mother  and  exemplar  of  tlie  rest,  hud  been  founded  on  a  wise  and 
comprehensive  system,  including  productive  lal>or  in  the  fields  and 
religious  observances  in  the  houses :  but  he  tells  us  that  the  monks 
when  abroad  were  idle  and  vain,  and  when  inside  the  walls  were 
abandoned  to  carnal  delights,  with  nothing  of  decorous  to  show  bat 
the  habit,  and  even  this  was  mostly  neglected.  No  one  thought 
of  enfoi-cing  the  forgotten  discipline.  The  monasteries  had  be- 
come stables  for  clerks,  or  fortresses  for  fighting-men,  or  markets 
for  traders,  or  brothels  for  strumpets,  in  Avhich  the  greatest  of 
crimes  was  to  hve  without  sin.  The  abbots  thought  of  notL'.Jig 
but  of  satisfying  their  appetites  and  vanities,  their  lusts,  their  am- 
bition, ami  their  avarice,  wliile  the  brethi'en  were  monks  onJv  in 
name,  and  were  vessels  of  wi*ath  and  sin.  A  confimmtorv  g^Hmm 
at  the  interior  life  of  tliese  establishments  is  affordeil  by  Angelas 
Rumpherus,  elected  Abbot  of  Fonnbach  in  1501,  in  his  acoooDt 
of  his  immediate  predecessor.  Leonhard,  who  had  ruled  the  ahbev 
since  1474.  He  was  esjiecially  fond  of  using  torture,  of  which  be 
had  infinite  ingenious  varieties  at  his  service.  Unable  to  endure  his 
tyranny,  a  monk  named  Engelschalk,  a  man  of  gootl  natural  mrta 
and  disposition,  fled,  but  was  taken  sick  and  brought  back.     He 


•  Fascic.  Her.  Expetend.  et  Fugiemt  I.  08,  417 ;  11.  105  (Ed.  16iJ0)_— HrroL 
RyJ  dc  Rcen  de  Vita  Clcricor.  (lb.  11.  142).— M6iu.  de  Jacques  ilu  Clercq.  Ur 
in.  ch.  43.— Steph.  Inftssurffi  Diar.  Urb.  Roman,  onn.  1474  (Eccartl.  Corp.  H«i 

IT.  lOflO). — Wimpfcling  de  vita  ct  mnribus  Episcoporunj,  Argenlorati    1512. Ik 

^runditia  ct  Caatitatc  Sacerdotum  {»ine  notti,  sod  Parisiia  c.  1500}. RApp  Dk 

UcxcDprocessc  und  lUre  Gcgner  aus  Tirol,  p.  148. 
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was  thro^vn  into  the  dungeon  of  the  abbey,  a  building  without 
light  and  ventibition,  except  a  narrow  slit  through  which  to  pass 
in  food.  Here  he  died,  without  even  the  viaticum,  his  request  for 
a  confessor  being  refused,  and  when,  as  he  was  dying,  the  abbot 
and  some  of  the  monks  entered,  the  blood  flowed  copiously  from 
his  nose,  showing  that  they  were  his  murderers.* 


Under  the  guidance  of  a  Church  such  as  this,  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  laity  was  unutterably  depraved.  Unifomiity  of  faith 
had  been  enforced  by  the  Imjuisition  and  its  methods,  and  so  long 
as  faith  was  preservetl,  crime  and  sin  were  comi>arative]y  unim- 
jwrtant  except  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  those  who  sold  absolution. 
As  Theodoric  Vrie  tersely  puts  it,  hell  and  purgatory  would  be 
emptied  if  enough  money  could  be  found.  The  artificial  standard 
thus  created  is  seen  in  a  revelation  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Eirgitta, 
that  a  ]X)pG  who  was  free  from  heresy,  no  matter  how  polluted  by 
sin  and  vice,  is  not  so  wicked  but  that  he  has  the  absolute  power 
to  bind  and  loose  souls.  There  are  many  wicked  popes  plunged 
in  hell,  but  all  their  lawful  acts  on  earth  are  acceptetl  and  con- 
firmed by  God,  and  all  priests  who  are  not  heretics  administer 
true  sacraments,  no  matter  how  depraved  they  may  be.  Correct- 
ness of  belief  was  thus  the  sole  essential ;  virtue  was  a  wholly  sub- 
ordinate consideration.  How  completely  under  such  a  system  re- 
ligion and  rao!*als  came  to  be  dissociated  is  seen  in  the  remarks  of 
Pius  II.  quoted,  above,  that  the  Franciscans  were  excellent  theo- 
logians, but  cared  notliing  about  virtuo.f 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  system  of  persecution 
emlxxUed  in  the  Inquisition.  Heretics  who  were  admitted  to  be 
patterns  of  virtue  were  ruthlessly  exterminated  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  while  in  the  same  holy  name  the  orthodox  could  purchase 


•  Joann.  de  Trittenheim  Lib.  Lagubris  de  Statu  et  Roina  Monaet.  Ord.  c.  L,  iii. 
— Angeli  numphori  IlUt,  Fomiboch.  Lib.  ri.  (Pez,  I.  iii,  44G,  451-2). 

This  is  by  no  meaDs  n  solitary  case.  In  1320  tho  Abbot  of  La  Graase  \ras  by 
n  judgmeat  of  the  Parloment  of  Paris  deprived  for  life  of  hauU  juHice^  and  the 
iibbey  coudcmoed  ia  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  livrcs  to  tlio  kiog  and  six  hundred 
livres  damage  to  victims,  for  murders  committed,  iUegal  tortures,  and  other 
crimes. — A.  Molinier,  Vaissette,  £d.  Privat,  IX.  417. 

t  Oorsoni  de  Ri-form.  Ecclea.  c.  xxiv.  (Von  der  Hardt,  I.  v.  125-8).  —  Thcod, 
Vrie  Hist.  Concil.  Constant.  Lib.  it.  Dist.  rii. — ReYcI.  8.  BrigittoB  Lib.  til  cap.  viL 
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absolution  for  the  vilest  of  crimes  for  a  few  coins,  "When  the  only 
unpardonable  offence  was  persistence  in  some  trifling  error  of  be- 
lief, such  as  the  ]>overty  of  Christ ;  when  men  had  before  Ihem 
the  example  of  their  spiriLual  guides  as  leaders  in  vice  and  de- 
bauchery and  contempt  of  sacred  things,  all  the  sanctions  of  mo- 
rality were  (lestroye<l  and  the  confusion  between  right  and  wrong 
became  hopeless.  The  world  has  probably  never  seen  a  society 
mo]*e  vile  than  that  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. The  brilliant  piigea  of  Froissart  fascinate  us  vriih  theii 
pictures  of  the  artificial  courtesies  of  chivalry;  the  mystic  reveries 
of  Rysbroek  and  of  Tauler  show  us  that  spiritual  life  survived  in 
some  rare  souls,  but  the  mass  of  the  population  was  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  sensuality  and  the  most  brutal  oblivion  of  the  monl 
law.  For  this  Alvaro  Felayo  tells  us  that  the  priesthood  were  ac- 
countable, and  that,  in  comparison  with  them,  tlie  laity  were  holy. 
What  was  that  state  of  comimrative  holiness  he  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, blushing  as  he  writes,  for  the  benefit  of  confessors,  giving 
a  terrible  sketch  of  the  universal  immorality  which  nothing  could 
purify  but  lire  aiitl  hritnsloiie  from  lieaven.  The  chroniclers  do 
not  often  pause  in  tlu'ir  narrations  to  dwell  on  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  times,  but  Meyer,  in  his  annals  of  Flanders,  under  dace  of 
1379,  tolls  US  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  pre^'»- 
lence  everywhere  of  perjuries,  blas}>hemies,  adulteries,  hatreds,  quar- 
rels, brawls,  murder,  rapine,  thievery,  robl>er3',  gambling,  whore- 
dora,  debauchery,  avarice,  oppression  of  the  poor,  rape,  drunken- 
ness, and  similar  vices,  and  he  illustrates  his  statement  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  ten-itoiy  of  Ghent,  within  the  s])ace  of  ten  months, 
there  occurred  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  murders  commit' 
ted  in  the  bagnios,  brothels,  gambling-houses,  taverns,  and  other 
similar  places.  When,  in  139t),  Jean  sans  Peur  le<l  his  crusadets 
to  destruction  at  Nicopolis,  their  crimes  and  cynical  debaucherr 
scandalized  even  the  Turks,  and  led  to  the  stem  rebuke  of  Dajaxet 
himself,  who  as  the  monk  of  Saint-Denis  admits,  was  much  better 
than  his  Christian  foes.  The  same  writer,  moi-ahzlng  over  the  dis- 
aster of  Agincourt,  attributes  it  to  the  general  corruption  of  the 
nation.  Sexual  relations,  he  says,  were  an  alternation  of  disorder 
ly  lusts  aud  of  incest ;  commerce  was  nought  but  fmud  and  trick- 
ery ;  avarice  withheld  from  the  Church  her  tithes,  and  ordinary 
conversation  was  a  succession  of  blasphemies.    The  Church  set 
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up  by  God  as  a  model  and  protector  for  the  people,  was  false 
to  all  its  obligations.  The  bishops,  through  the  basest  and  most 
criminal  of  motives,  were  habitual  accepters  of  ]x?rsons ;  they  anoint- 
ed themselves  with  the  last  essence  extnicted  from  their  flocks,  and 
there  was  in  them  nothing  of  holy,  of  just,  of  wise,  or  even  of 
decent.  Luke  "Wadding  is  a  witness  above  suspicion ;  his  con- 
scientious study  of  original  sources  entitles  his  opinions  to  weight, 
and  we  may  accept  his  description  of  Italy  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  :  "  At  that  time  Italy  was  sunk  in  vic«  and 
wickedness.  In  the  Church  there  was  no  devotion,  in  the  laity  no 
faith,  no  piety,  no  modesty,  no  discipline  of  morals.  Ever^^  man 
cui*sed  his  neighbor ;  the  factions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  flood- 
ed the  streets  of  the  to^>Tis  with  fraternal  blood,  the  roads  were 
closed  by  robbers,  the  seas  infested  with  pirates.  Parents  slew 
with  rejoicing  their  children  who  chanced  to  be  of  the  oi)|X)site 
faction.  The  world  was  full  of  sorcery  and  incantations;  the 
churches  deserted,  the  gambling-houses  filled."  The  testimony  is 
too  uniform  to  explain  it  away  with  the  assumption  that  it  rejv 
resents  only  the  disenchantment  of  puritanism.  .^ncas  Sylvius 
was  no  puritan,  and  his  adventurous  life  had  made  liiiu,  i)crhaps, 
better  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Christendom  than  any  other 
man  of  liis  time,  and  in  1453  he  says:  "It  is  for  this  that  I  dread 
the  Turks.  Whether  I  look  upon  the  deeils  of  princes  or  of  prel- 
ates I  find  that  all  have  sunk,  all  are  worthless.  There  is  not  one 
who  does  right,  in  no  one  is  there  pity  or  truth.  There  is  no 
recognition  of  God  upon  earth ;  you  are  Christians  in  name,  but 
you  do  the  work  of  heathen.  Execration  and  falsehood  and 
slaughter  and  theft  and  adultery  are  spread  among  you,  and  yon 
add  blood  to  blood.  "What  wonder  if  Grod,  indignant  at  your  acts, 
places  on  your  necks  Mahomet,  the  leiuler  of  the  Turks,  like  an- 
other Nebuchadnezzar,  for  you  are  either  swollen  with  pride,  or 
rapacious  with  avarice,  or  cruel  in  ^vrath,  or  livid  with  envy,  or  in- 
cestuous in  lust,  or  unsparing  in  cruelty.  There  is  no  shame  in 
crime,  for  you  sin  so  openly  and  shamelessly  that  you  seem  to 
take  delight  in  it."  To  what  extent  the  Church  was  respon- 
sible for  this  may  be  judged  by  the  ten-ible  condition  of  Rome 
imder  Innocent  VIII.  as  pictured  in  the  diary  of  Infessura.  Out- 
rages of  all  kinds  were  committed  with  impunity  so  long  as  the 
criminal  had  wherewith  to  compound  with  the  papal  chancery ; 
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and  when  Cardinal  Borgia,  the  vice-chancellor,  was  reproached 
with  this,  he  piously  replied  that  God  did  not  desire  the  death  of 
the  sinner,  but  that  he  should  pay  and  live.  A  census  of  the  pub- 
lic women  showed  them  to  number  sixty -eight  hundred,  and  when 
the  vicar  of  the  city  issued  a  decree  orderin":  all  ecclesiastics  to 
dismiss  their  concubines,  Imiocent  sent  for  him  and  ordered  lU 
withdrawal,  saj'ing  that  all  priests  and  members  of  the  curia  kept 
them,  and  that  it  was  no  sin.* 

This  was  the  outcome  of  the  theocracy  whose  foundation  bad 
been  laid  by  HiMcIjruntl  in  the  lioncst  Ijelief  that  it  would  realize 
the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  Power  such  as  was  claimetl  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Clmrch  could  only  be  wielded  by  superhuman  wis- 
dom. Human  nature  was  too  imperfect  not  to  convert  it  into  aa 
instrumentahty  for  the  gratification  of  worldly  passions  and  am- 
bition, and  its  inevitable  result  was  to  plunge  society  deeper  and 
deeper  into  corruption,  as  unity  of  faith  wjis  enforced  by  per- 
secution. In  this  enforcement,  as  I  have  said,  faith  became  the 
only  object  of  supreme  im}X)rtance,  and  morals  were  completelT 
subordinated,  tending  natui*ally  to  the  creation  of  a  perfectly  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary  standard  of  conduct.  If,  to  win  the  favor  of 
Satan,  a  man  trampled  on  tho  Eucharist  believing  it  to  be  the 
l>ody  of  Christ,  he  was  not  liable  to  the  pains  of  heresy  ;  but  if  he 
tlid  so  out  of  disbelief,  he  was  a  heretic.  If  he  took  interest  for 
money  believing  ii  to  be  wrong,  he  was  comparatively  safe ;  if  be^ 
lieving  it  to  be  right,  he  was  condemned.  It  was  not  the  act, 
but  the  mental  process,  that  was  of  pninary  importance,  and  wil- 
ful wrong-doiufi;  wa.s  treated  more  tenderly^  than  ignorant  consci- 
entiousness. Thus  the  divine  law  on  which  the  Church  professcvi 
to  bo  founded  was  superseded  by  human  law  administered  bv 
those  who  profital  by  its  abuse.  As  Cardinal  d'Ailly  tells  m. 
the  doctors  of  civil  law  regarde*!  the  imperial  jurisprudence  u 
more  binding  than  the  commands  of  God,  while  the  professon  of 
canon  law  taught  that  the  papal  decretals  were  of  grieater  "weigb^ 


•  Alvar.  Pclag.  de  Plunctu  Ecclcs.  Lib.  ir.  Art.  i.,  ii.  —  Mcycri  AnnaL  PUadrit 
Lib.  XIII.  ann.  1370.  —  RelJgieux  de  S.  Deny.s,  Hist,  de  Charles  VL  Liv.  xvi.  ch.  3C; 
Liv,  XXXV.  ch.  8.— Wadding,  ana.  1405,  No.  7. — JEa.  Sjlvii  opp.  incdd.  (AtU  delli 
Accad.  dei  Lincei,  1883,  pp.  558-9). — Stcph.  Infcssunc  Dior.  (Eccard,  IL  IMi 
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than  Scripture.  Such  a  theocracy,  practically  deeming  itself  as 
superior  to  its  God,  when  it  had  overcome  all  dissidence,  could 
have  but  one  result,* 

AVhen  we  consider,  however,  the  simple  earnestness  with  whicli 
such  multitudes  of  humble  heretics  endured  the  extremity  of  out- 
rage and  the  most  cruel  of  deaths,  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain 
and  obey  the  will  of  God  in  the  fiishioning  of  their  lives,  we  recog- 
nize what  material  existed  for  the  development  of  true  Christian- 
ity, and  for  the  improvement  of  the  race,  far  ilown  in  the  obscurer 
ranks  of  societ}'.  "Wo  can  see  now  how  greatly  advanced  might 
be  the  condition  of  humanity  had  that  leaven  been  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  whole  mass  in  place  of  being  burned  out  with  fire. 
Unorganized  and  unresisting,  the  heretics  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  overwhelming  forces  arrayed  against  them.  Power 
and  place  and  wealth  were  threatened  by  their  practical  interpre- 
tation of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  pride  of  opinion  in  the  vast 
and  laboriously  constructed  theories  of  scholastic  theology,  the  con- 
scientious belief  in  the  exclusive  salvation  obtainable  thi*<3ugh  the 
Ciiurch  alone,  the  recognized  duty  of  cxtemiinating  the  infected 
sheep  and  preserving  the  vineyard  of  the  Loixl  from  the  ravages 
of  heretical  foxes,  all  united  to  form  a  conservatism  against  which 
even  the  heroic  endurance  of  the  sectaries  was  unavailing.  Yet 
there  are  few  pages  in  the  history  of  humanity  more  touching, 
few  records  of  self-sacrifice  more  inspiring,  few  examples  more  in- 
structive of  the  height  to  which  the  soul  can  rise  above  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  flesh,  than  those  which  avc  may  glean  from  the  frag- 
mentarj''  documents  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  scanty  references 
of  the  chroniclers  to  the  abhorred  heretics  so  industriously  tracked 
and  so  pitilessly  despatched.  Ignorant  and  toiling  men  and  wom- 
en—  peasants,  mechanics,  and  the  like  —  dimly  conscious  that  the 
system  of  society  was  wrong,  that  the  cominiinds  of  God  were 
perverted  or  neglected,  that  humanity  was  capable  of  higher  de- 
velopment, if  it  could  but  find  and  follow  the  Divine  Will ;  striving 
each  in  his  humble  sphere  to  solve  tlie  inscrutable  and  awful  prob- 
lems of  existence,  to  secure  in  tribulation  his  own  salvation,  and 
to  help  his  fellows  in  the  arduous  task — these  forgotten  martyrs  of 


'  Pet.  AIliaccDS.  Principium  in  Cursum  Biblioi  (Foscic.  Rer.  Expeteoii.  n.  616). 
— BcrnanlL  Comens.  Lucorna  IiiQuis.  s.  v.  JJartsitt  No.  31. 
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the  truth  drew  from  themselves  alone  the  strength  which  enabled 
them  to  dare  and  to  endure  martyrdom.  No  prizes  of  ambition 
lay  before  them  to  tempt  their  departure  from  the  safe  and.  beaten 
track,  no  sympathizing  crowds  surrounded  the  piles  of  fagots  and 
strengtheneil  them  in  tlie  fearful  trial ;  but  scorn  and  hatred  and 
loathing  were  their  portion  to  the  last.  Save  in  cases  of  relapse, 
life  could  always  be  saved  by  recantation  and  return  to  the  bosom 
of  tlie  Church,  which  recognized  that  even  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view  a  converted  heretic  was  more  valuable  than  a  martATed 
one,  yet  the  stea<lfast  resolution,  which  the  orthodox  character- 
ized as  Satanic  hardening  of  the  heart,  was  too  common  to  excite 
surprise.* 

This  inestimable  material  for  the  elevation  of  humanity  was 
plucked  up  as  tares  and  cast  into  the  furnace.  Society,  so  long 
as  it  was  orthodox  and  docile,  w^as  allowed  to  wallow  in  ail  the 
wickeilncss  which  depravity  might  suggest.  The  supreme  objed 
of  uniformity  in  faitb  was  practically  attained,  and  the  moral  con- 
<lition  of  mankind  wjis  dismissed  from  consideration  as  of  no  impor- 
tance. Yet  the  incongi'uity  between  the  ideal  of  Christianity  and 
its  realization  was  too  unnatural  for  the  situation  to  bo  permanent 
In  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it  there  was  a  leaven  working. 
While  St.  Birgitta  Avas  thundering  her  revektions  in  the  unwill* 
ing  ears  of  Gregory  XI.,  William  Langland,  the  monk  of  Malvern, 
sharpened  his  bitter  denunciations  of  friar  and  prelate  by  remind- 


*  It  TvouM  scarce  sccdi  possible  tliat,  in  the  fuU  liglit  of  the  nineteenth  ceotory. 
men  could  stin  be  found  hardy  cuougb  to  defend  tUe  position  of  the  CliuiYtb  toir- 
ards  hcretics.'but  it  u  n  sign  of  the  progress  of  bumanity  that  this  U  no  loogcf 
done  by  juBtifjing  the  irrt-fraguble  facts  of  history,  but  by  boldly  denying  tbom. 
In  a  recent  work  by  M.  Ic  Cbanuine  Claesseus,  "CnmC'rier  secret  de  Sa  Saintttf," 
who  informs  us  that  after  long  and  serious  study  of  the  original  sources  he  whtct 
with  scnipulons  impartiality  and  with  ibe  c&lmncss  befitting  history^ we  strv  tol<l 
that  the  penalty  of  the  Churcb  for  public  and  obstinate  heretics  is  sinjply  ex- 
communication, and  tliat  it  has  never  allowed  itself  to  employ  any  direct  con- 
straint, whether  for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Pagans  or  to  bring  back  wm- 
dcring  Christians  to  unity.  At  the  same  time  ho  is  careful  to  make  the  resarrt- 
tion  that  the  Church  possesses  an  incontestable  riglit  to  use  physical  means  to 
compel  those  who  have  been  baptized  to  fultll  the  obligations  thus  assumed-— 
Claessens,  L*InquiEition  ct  Ic  r6gimo  p^nal  pour  la  repression  de  lli^r^ie  «^«m 
Icfi  Pays- Bos  du  pass^,  Tournhout,  1886,  p.  5. 
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ing  the  common-folk  tliat  love  and  truth  were  the  sole  essentials 
of  Christianity — 

"Loue  19  Icclie  of  lyf  and  neite  owre  lorde  selvc, 
And  also  the  gT-ailh  gate  that  gotli  in  to  heuene; 
For-tbi  I  sej  113  1  st'ide  ere  by  the  testis, 
Whan  alle  tresores  ben  ytrycd  trcutbe  is  the  bcste. 
Now  hftuc  I  tolde  tlic  what  trenthe  is,  that  no  trosore  is  b^ttore, 
I  may  no  Icnger  lenge  the  with,  now  loke  the  owre  lorde !" 

(ViBiON,!.  203-7.) 


All  such  warnings,  however,  were  disregarded,  and  in  the  hour  of 
its  unquestionable  supremacy  the  sacerdotal  system,  which  seemed 
impregnable  to  all  assaults  and  to  have  no  assailants,  was  on  the 
eve  of  its  overthrow.  The  Inquisition  had  been  too  successfuL 
So  complete  had  been  the  triumph  of  the  Church  that  the  old 
machincr}'-  wits  allowed  to  become  out  of  gear  and  to  rust  for 
want  of  daily  use.  The  Inquisition  itself  had  ceased  to  inspire  its 
okl-timo  terror.  Yov  a  century  it  had  little  to  do  save  an  occa- 
sional foray  upon  the  peasants  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  or  an  ex- 
tortion on  the  Jews  of  Palermo,  or  the  foiuonting  of  a  witch- 
craft craze.  It  no  longer  had  the  stimulus  of  active  woi*k  or  the 
opportunity  of  impressing  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  cei> 
tainty  of  its  vengeance  and  the  terroi-s  of  its  holocausts. 

At  the  same  time  the  Great  Schism  ha(i  inflicted  a  serious  blow 
upon  the  veneration  entertained  for  the  Holy  See  by  both  clergy 
and  laity,  which  found  expression  in  the  great  councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basle.  Dexterous  management,  it  is  true,  averted  the 
immediate  dangers  threatened  by  these  parliaments  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  Church  remained  in  theory  an  autocracy  instead  of 
being  converted  into  a  constitutional  raonarcii}',  but  nevertheless 
the  old  unquestioning  confidence  in  the  vicegerent  of  God  was 
gone,  while  the  aspirations  of  Christendom  grew  stronger  under 
repression.  The  invention  of  printing  came  to  stimuhitc  the  spread 
of  enlightenment,  and  a  reading  public  gradually  fc^rmod  itself, 
reached  and  influenced  by  other  modes  than  the  pulptt  and  the 
locture-room,  which  ha<l  been  the  monopoly  of  the  Church.  No 
longer  was  culture  virtually  the  sole  appanage  of  ecclesiastics. 
The  New  Learning  spread  among  a  daily  increasing  class  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  critical  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  in- 
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sensibly  undermined  the  traditional  claims  of  the  Chorcli  on  the 
veneration  and  obedience  of  mankind. 

Save  in  Spain,  where  racial  divisions  furnished  peculiar  factors 
to  the  problem,  everything  conspireil  to  tlisarm  the  Inquisition  and 
render  it  powerless  when  it  was  most  sorely  needed.  Orthodoi 
uniformity  had  been  so  successfully  enforced  that  the  poj>es  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  immersed  in  worldly  cares  l>eyond  the  ca]>acitr 
of  the  Inquisition  to  gratify,  scarce  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
keejj  up  its  organization ;  and,  save  when  some  madness  of  witch- 
craft called  for  victims,  the  pcojile  and  the  local  clergy  made  no 
demand  for  vindicators  of  the  faith.  Scholastic  quarrels,  for  the 
most  part,  were  settled  by  the  universities,  which  arrogate  to 
themselves  much  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Iloly  Office ;  and  the 
episcopal  oixlinaries  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  func- 
tions which  wore  theirs  by  immemorial  right. 

Although  German  orthodoxy  had  been  so  uniform  that  the  In- 
quisition there  hud  always  been  weak  and  unorgani2e<.l,  yet  Ger- 
many was  the  inevitable  seat  of  the  revolt.  In  England  and 
France  the  j>ower  of  a  monarchy,  backed  by  a  united  people,  had 
set  some  bounds  to  pai>al  aggression  and  assumption.  In  Italr 
the  pope  was  regarded  more  as  a  temporal  prince  than  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  GhibeUines  had  never  hesitated  to  oppose 
his  schemes  of  political  aggrandizement,  Jn^Gfinuanv,  however. 
the  papal  jjolicy  of  (hsunion  and  civil  strife  had  proveti  falallr 
successful,  and  since  the  untimely  death  of  Louis  of  liavaria  thef« 
had  been  no  central  ])ower  strong  enough  to  defend  the  people 
and  the  local  chui-ches  from  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rep 
resentatives  of  St.  Peter.  Luther  came  when  the  pubhc  mind  wm 
receptive  and  insubordinate,  and  when  there  was  no  organized 
instrumentality  for  his  prompt  repression.  As  I'Kve'alrefldv 
pointed  out,  his  scholastic  discussion  as  to  the  power  of  the  kdys 
seemed  at  first  too  insignificant  to  require  attention ;  when  the 
debate  enlarged  there  were  no  means  at  hand  for  its  speedy  gup- 
pi-ession,  and,  by  the  time  the  Church  could  marshal  jts^^wtwiddT 
forces,  the  people  iiad  espoused  his  cause  in  a  regioxL  where,  as 
the  Sachsenspiegel  shows,  there  was  no  hereditary  or  p>  Ive 

readiness  to  venerate  the  canon  law.    The  hour,  the  plut-^. ^  ;iw 

man  had  met  by  a  happy  concurrence,  and  the  era  of  modern  ciTili- 
zation  and  unfettered  thought  was  opened,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tha^ 
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the  reformers  were  as  rigid  as  the  orthodox  in  setting  bounds  to 
dogmatic  independence. 


The  revie\v  which  wo  have  made  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
our  ancestors  has  revealed  to  us  a  scene  of  almost  unrelieved  black- 
ness. We  have  seen  how  the  wayward  heart  of  man,  groping  in 
twilight,  has  under  the  best  of  impulses  inflicted  miser}'  and  de- 
spair on  his  fellow-creatures  while  thinking  to  serve  God,  and  how 
the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  have  traded  on  those  impulses  to 
gratify  the  lust  of  avarice  and  domination.  Yet  such  a  review, 
rightly  estimated,  is  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  In  the  un- 
rest of  modem  society,  where  immediate  relief  is  sought  from  the 
mass  of  evils  oppressing  mankind,  and  impatience  is  eager  to  over- 
turn all  social  organization  in  the  hope  of  foxmding  a  new  struct- 
ure where  preventable  misery  shall  be  unknown,  it  is  well  occa- 
sionally to  take  a  backward  view,  to  tear  away  the  veil  which  con- 
ceals the  passions  and  the  sufferings  of  bygone  generations,  and 
estimate  fairly  the  progress  already  effected.  Human  develop- 
ment is  slow  and  irregular ;  to  the  observer  at  a  given  point  it  ap- 
pears stationar}""  or  retrogressive,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  pe- 
riods removed  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time  that  the  move- 
ment can  be  appreciated.  Such  a  retrospect  as  we  have  wearily 
accomplished  has  shown  us  how,  but  a  few  centuries  since,  the  in- 
fliction of  gratuitous  evil  was  deemed  the  highest  duty  of  man, 
and  we  learn  how  much  has  been  gained  to  the  emj^ire  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  charity.  We  have  seen  liow  the  administration  of 
law,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  was  little  other  tlian  organized 
wrong  and  injustice  ;  we  have  seen  how  low  were  the  moral  stand- 
ards, and  how  debased  the  mental  condition  of  the  |iopulations  of 
Clmstendom.  We  have  seen  that  the  Ages  of  Faith,  to  which 
romantic  dreamers  regretfully  look  back,  were  ages  of  force  and 
fraud,  where  evil  seeraetl  to  reign  almost  unchecked,  justifying  the 
current  opinion,  so  amstantly  reappearing,  that  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ had  already  begun.  Imjwrfeot  as  are  human  institutions 
to-day,  a  comparison  with  the  past  shows  how  marvellous  has  been 
the  improvement,  and  the  fact  that  this  gain  has  been  made  almost 
wholly  within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  that  it  is  advancing  with 
accelerated  momentum,  affords  to  the  sociologist  the  most  cheer- 
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tng  'encouragement.  Principles  have  been  established  which,  if 
allowed  to  develop  themselves  naturally  and  healthfully,  will  ren- 
'der  the  future  of  mankind  very  different  from  aught  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  The  gi'eatest  danger  to  moilem  society  lies  in  the 
impatient  theorists  who  desire  to  reform  the  world  at  a  blow,  in 
place  of  aiding  in  the  struggle  of  good  with  evil  under  the  guid- 
ance of  eternal  laws.  Could  they  bo  convinced  of  the  advance  so 
swiftly  made  and  of  its  steady  development,  they  mi^ht  moderate 
their  ardor  and  direct  their  energies  to  wise  construction  rather 
than  to  heedless  destruction. 

A  few  wonls  will  suffice  to  summarize  the  career  of  the  medi- 
jeval  Inquisition.  It  introduced  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
infected  the  criminal  law  of  all  the  lands  subjected  to  its  influence., 
and  rendered  the  administration  of  penal  justice  a  cruel  mockerr 
for  centuries.  It  furnished  the  Holy  See  with  a  powerful  weapoa 
in  aid  of  poUtical  aggrandizement,  it  tempted  secular  sovereigns 
to  imitate  the  example,  and  it  prostituted  the  name  of  religion  to 
the  vilest  temporal  ends.  It  stimulated  the  morbid  sensitiveness 
to  doctrinal  aberrations  until  the  most  trilling  dissidence  was  ca» 
pable  of  arousing  insjine  fury,  and  of  convulsing  Europe  from  end 
to  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  atheism  became  fashionable  in 
high  places,  its  thunders  were  mute.  Energetic  only  in  evil,  when 
its  powers  might  have  been  used  on  the  side  of  virtue,  it  held  it5 
hand  and  gave  the  j>eople  to  uadoratand  that  the  only  sins  de- 
mantling  repression  were  doubt  as  to  the  accurac}'  of  the  Church's 
knowledge  of  the  unknown,  and  attendance  on  the  Sabbat.  In  its 
long  career  of  blood  and  fire,  the  onl}^  credit  which  it  can  claim  i» 
the  suppression  of  the  pernicious  dogmas  of  the  Cathari,  and  in 
this  its  agency  may  be  regarded  as  superfluous,  for  those  dogma* 
carried  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  self-destruction,  and  higher  wis- 
dom might  ]inve  trusted  to  their  self-extinction.  Thus  the  judg- 
ment of  impartial  history  must  be  that  the  Inquisition  was  tji 
monstrous  offspring  of  mistaken  zeal,  utilized  by  selfish  greed  ax)4 
lust  of  ]>o\ver  to  smother  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanitj  &&d 
stimulate  its  baser  appetites. 
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CONTBSSXON   OF  A   IIaBBORSB  OF  SriETTUALS. 

(Doat.  XXVII.  fol.  Teqq.) 

This  is  one  of  twenty -two  similar  cases.  The  statements  have  every 
appcaranco  of  being  drawn  up  to  lay  before  an  assembly  of  expcirts. 

Johnnnes  <3e  Petni.  snrtor,  filius  quondam  Guillelmi  de  Pi'tra  oriundus  de 
parrochia  ValliB  dioce&iB  MiuiatensiBr  liabitator  Montiapessulnni,  eicut  per  ipsiua 
confcssioncEu  in  judicio  sub  anno  Dnmiui  MCCC  vigcsimo  scxlo  monsc  Norem- 
bris  et  Junuarii  factam,  legitime  nubia  conalat  a  tribua  vel  quatuor  annia  ante 
tcmjma  cnnfessioiiis  factcc  per  turn  dc  infrastriptia  contra  Guillelmum  Vcrrcri! 
dc  Xarbona  et  Pctrum  Dayssan  de  BitxrrriB  pro  hacresi  fugitivos  in  domo  propria 
niuUo  tempore  rcceptavlt,  cam  eis  comedit  et  bibit,  et  ad  divcrsa  loca  in  enrum 
socictatc  ivit,  multoaqiic  alios  fugitivoa  ct  alios  de  credcntia  beguinorum  combiu- 
torum  ctinm  in  dicta  domo  Bua  vidit,  ct  cum  eia  comedit  ct  bibit  frequenter,  et 
ctinni  fiiitrcm  Uaimundum  Johanula  npostatam  rib  ordine  minorum  et  a  fide  fugi- 
tivuiii  in  dicta  domo  propria  ad  prandendum  invitavit,  sibiquc  comedcrc  et  bibcro 
de  suis  bonis  dedit,  in  festo  fratria  Petri  facto  per  cos  in  Montepessulano  inter- 
fuit  et  comedit,  nliasqno  multiplicitcr  ct  diversimodo  cum  ipsis  fugitivis  et  qui- 
bus<lam  alila  dc  credentia  beguinorum  convcrsatus  fuit  non  cum  omnibus  aimul 
ct  semel,  sed  diversis  vicibua,  uUqunndo  cum  uno,  alios  cum  duobus  vel  pluribus, 
aicuti  vcuicbant,  sciens  coa  ease  tales.  Item  ab  eis  fugiiivis  et  bcf^uinia  scu  ali- 
qtiiltua  cornm  errores  infraacriptos  audivit,  videlicet :  quod  bcguini  qui  fuerant 
coudomnati  ct  eombuatl  in  Narbona,  Capitcstagno,  Biterria,  Lodcra  ct  Lnnello 
ct  alibi  fuerant  boni  homines  et  catholici,  et  fuerant  indebite  et  injustc  condem- 
nali,  et  quod  crant  sancti  ct  martyres  gloriosi;  et  idem  audivit  a  quodam  quom 
nominal  dici  de  fratribus  minoribus  Mnssilifc  combufitia,  videlicet  quod  crant  in- 
justc condcmnati^  ct  quod  erant  mortui  sancti  martyrca  glorioai,  et  crant  in  Para* 
diso,  et  quod  tcnucrant  sanctam  vitam  et  bonam,  et  viam  vcritatia  ct  panpertatii^ 
ct  quod  propter  hoc  inquiaitorca  condemnabant  cosdem.  Item  audivit  ab  eodcm 
quom  nominal  quod  doininua  papa  qui  nunc  est  non  est  venis  papa  sicut  fuit 
Sanctus  Petrus  nee  linbct  illam  potcatatcm  quam  Dominua  Jesus  Chri^tus  dedcrat 
bcato  Pctro,  quodquc  si  fuissct  vcrua  papa  non  conscntiret  ncc  sustineret  quod 
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dicti  bcguini  et  fratrcs  minoroa  condemDnreatur  qai  teaebant  viam  Dei  et  Toi- 
tatis.  Item  quod  cardinnles  ct  alii  pncltiti  ecclesise  Homanie  sustiziebaDt  et  fkcie- 
bant  prrctlictaa  condemnatioDcs  propter  furorcm  ut  timorcm  dicti  doiniai  papt; 
dicens  ipse  Joannes  quod  inductus  per  dictum  homineui  pncdictos  errores  en* 
didit,  scilicet  dictos  condemnatos  credidit  fuisse  injusLe  condeznoatos  et  i 
sanctos  ct  mnrtyrca  glorlosos  ct  esse  In  Pamdiso,  credidit  ctiam  quod  douuoas 
papa  noil  easet  verus  pupa  propter  condcmnationem  pncdictorunv  sicut  a  pi»- 
dicto  tiuuiine  etpluribus  aliisquos  Dominat  so  asserit  audivisse,  ct  fuit  iu  crvdcs- 
tia  prscdictorum  errorum  ab  illo  tempore  citra,  quo  pncdictus  liouio  aibi  pr«^ 
t08  crrores  dixit  usque  ad  illud  tempus  quo  fuit  in  Moatepcssu]ano  arrcstatuade 
mftudato  iuquisitoris,  ct  tunc  poinituit  ut  osscrit,  de  praidictis.  Item  aadiritt 
quibusdam,  scilicet  a  predicto  Guillclrao  Verrerii  ct  aliis  quod  si  uuus  humo  feoj- 
set  %'otam  eundi  nd  Sanctum  Jacobum  quod  melius  faccrct  &i  daret  pecaaiam 
illam  quani  GX{>cndcrc  posset  in  vi.i  pauperibus  lalitautibus  ct  dou  uXua  qui  pot^ 
life  meudicabant,  quia  5.  Jacobus  vel  aliquis  alius  sanctua  uon  indict  oblatiod- 
bus  quH3  stbi  ofTercbantur.  Item  quod  si  unus  homo  promiscrit  nUcui  saoctOTd 
bcatfle  Slarifc  virgini  unam  candclam  vol  ejus  valorem,  daret  pAU]>cribus^  et  b« 
credidit  ipse  loqucus  ct  in  ipsa  crcdentia  stctit  per  unum  annum  vel  quasi  neat 
dixit;  committenspra'dictaaprwdicto tempore citracclavitca qcc coDfiterivoIoiL 
donee  captus  est  ct  longo  tempore  sub  arresto  positus  et  deniquc  iu  niuri  canat 
detentus  fuit,  et  contra  proprium  juramentum  de  praedictia  cclavit  et  negivit 
expressiuB  a  principio  rcritatcm,  nee  dictos  fugittvos  detexit  nee  capi  procoranL 
dicens  se  pwriiterc. 

11. 
BuxL  OF  John  XXII.  Ohdering  the  Tbaxsfer  op  Pikere  This- 

CAVEL. 

(Archives  de  llnquisilion  de  Carcassonne.— Doat,  XXXV.  fol,  18.) 

Johnnnes  cpiscnpua  sorvus  scrvorum  Dei  dilccto  filio  MicbncU  Monschi  ^ 
ordiue  fratrum  minorum  inquisitor!  hfereticic  pravitatis  in  portibus  ProHaeit 
onctoritnto  apostotica  deputito  sahitcm  ct  apostolicam  bcnedictionem.  Ex isait 
uatione  dilecti  filii  Joannia  de  Prato  de  ordiue  fratrum  pnetlicatorum  inquiaiiofa 
liaeretic.'c  pravitatis  in  partibus  Carcassonensibns  nuctoritate  apostoHca  dcpoUQ 
nnpcr  accopimns  quod  Petrus  TrencaveUi  de  Aurilhat  Biterrensis  diocwU.  ifc 
olim  de  crimine  bmresis  dclatus  ct  rebcmenter  snspectus  captus  cxtitii  H  k 
muro  inqnisitionle  Carcaasonoe  positus  ct  detentus,  de  quo  muro  poatmote 
tcmernriis  diciturausibns  aufugisse,  quodque  faetis  subsequente  rite  proeeafiK 
contra  cum,  ipfloque  rei>crto  de  crimine  bujusmodi  cnlpabili  et  rcspcreo,  in «t 
mone  publico  Cnrcassonse  de  codcm  fuit  crimine  condemnatus  tanquam  bflvcdaft 
nccnon  Andrsea  cjusdem  Petri  filia,  dc  pr^cdicto  crimine  vehemcntcr  snspcctl' 
ctiam  fugitiva,  roancipati  tuia  carceribus  detinentur.  Cum  autem  acgodo  U» 
expediat  quod  pnefati  Petrua  et  Andrma,  ut  de  aliis  per  ipsos  ut  fortor  inftdii 
ipBorumque  fautoribue  in  cis  partibus  possit  hnberi  certitudo  plenior,  inqtMfl 
rcMittmntur  pr«edicto,  nos  qui  ncgotium  bujusmodi  ubique  cupimus,  DooiSnoa 
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operante,  prosperari,  pnefati  mqaisitoris  in  hac  parte  supplicationibas  incUnati, 
(liscrctioui  tucc  per  apostolica  scripta  Diundamus  quatinus  eidem  inquisitori  xe\ 
vjuscerto  nuncio  prsedictos  PctrumTicncavellict  Andrscnm  fitiamejusrcstitucrc, 
Cassaate  diiBcuUatis  obstnculo,  non  postponas.  Datum  ATcniouc  decinio  sccun- 
do  Kalendas  Aprilia,  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  uodccimo.     (31  Mar.  1327.) 


III. 

Sentence  of  Naprous  BoysTA, 
{Dont.  XXVII.  fol.  95.) 

Id  nomine  PatrU  et  Filit  et  Spiritus  Saucti,  Amen.  Cum  nos  fratres  Uenricas 
de  Cimmayo  Carcoasonaj  et  P.  Bruui  Tholosanus  inquisitores,  ct  Hugo  Augerii 
et  Dumudua  Catberiui  commissarii  supradicti  per  inquisitionem  legitime  fuctam 
invenimus  et  per  confessionera  vestram  fiitam  in  judicio  legitime  nobis  constat 
quod  tu  Naprous  Boncta  tilia  quondam  Stephani  Boneti  dc  Sancto  Petro  de  la 
Cadiera  dioccsis  Nemauscusis,  babitatrix  Montispcssulani,  contra  veram  fidem 
cntbolicam  ct  ccclcsiam  Romanam  sacrosanct  am,  potestati  cC  auctoritati  sancls 
Bcdis  apostolic^  et  domini  summi  poutiticis  detratiendo,  do  potestute  ct  auctori- 
tate  ipsius  vicaril  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Cbriiiti  ac  sacrosancta;  ccctcsiie  principntum 
et  fundameotum  indissulubilc.  et  claves  ac  fiucramcnti  blaspbcmamlo  et  quantum 
in  te  est  totaliter  encrvando,  et  male  ac  perverse  sentiendo  de  fide,  plures  artico- 
lo8  sacris  canoDilius  contrahos,  bsrcticales  ct  crroncos  sustinuisti  et  adbuc  8U8- 
tincrc  niteris  auimo  pcrtinaci,  slcquc  tarn  graritcr  in  crimioc  biereseos  deliqiiisti 
prout  est  tibi  lectum  et  rccltatum  intcUigibilitcr  in  Tulgari ;  idcirco  nos  inquisi- 
tores et  commissarii  antedicti^  pnefati  iUius  vestigiis  inba:rcDto8  qui  non  vult 
mortem  peccatoris,  scd  majus  ut  courertatur  et  vivat,  tc  Naprous  Boncta  priedic- 
tam  tantos  ct  tarn  enormes  errorcs  et  bniresc.^,  ut  prtemittitur  sustiucntcm  ct  de- 
feoderc  rolcntem  protervia  improba  et  anima  pertinaci,  sic{)e  uc  stcpius  caritativo 
prius  per  nostrum  pruidecessorem  muUiplicitor  monitam  ct  rogatam  iteratis  vici- 
bas,  nihilominuB  requisivimus,  rogavimus,  monuimus  ct  per  probos  viros  rcHgi- 
osos  et  scBculares  moneri  et  rogari  salubritcr  et  humiliter  fecimus  ut  a  pnedictis 
erroribus  retiiliro  et  eos  rcrocare  verbo  ct  animo  ac  ctiam  abjurarc  velles,  redcuudo 
fidelitcr  ct  rcracitcr  ad  sauctce  matris  ccclesire  unitatem  quie  claudore  non  con- 
sucvit,  imo  potius  aporirc  greraium  ad  cam  rediro  volenti;  tu  voro  monitionea 
ct  rcquisitioncshujusmodi  ct  prccca  admittcrc  hactenus  recusasti  ct  adbuc  ctiam 
rccusas  tute  sievitiiB  iuhflcrcns  et  insuper  aascrene  to  vcllc  in  ipais  crroribus  et 
biercsibus,  quos  veros  et  calbolicos  asscris,  vivere  atque  mori,  nolens  nosLiis  et 
peritorum  proborumquc  rirorum  in  sacra  scriptura  ot  in  utroquc  jure  doctomm 
consilio  credere,  quoquomodo  attonto  per  nos,  et  riso  per  cxperientiam  manifes- 
tam  quod  per  impunitatis  audaciam  fiunt  qui  oequam  fueruat  quotidiu  uequio- 
rea,  ex  nostro  compulsi  ofiicio,  ad  quod  cum  diligentia  oxercendum  ei  prajcepto 
Bunctie  obcdicntise  obligamur,  nolentes  sicuti  noc  debcmus  tam  ncfanda  ct  totjc 
r  ccclciiife  et  fidei  catbolicro  obviautifi  pericutosissimc  ultcnus  totcrare,  de  raulto- 
I     rum  virorum  rcligiosorum  ct  ssculnriuu  peritorum  la  utroquc  jure  super  pnemisaia 
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codBilto  prababito  diHgenti,  Deum  babcntofl  pnc  ocalis,  sacrojuincHi  erfttigcillij 
Jeau  Christ!  poeitia  coram  nobis  ut  do  vuUo  Dei  nostrum  prodcnt  judScitim  cl 
rectum  nppttit'at  coram  Deo,  oculiqiio  nostri  vulcaat  ir(iuitjttt'm,  line  die  loco  rt 
bora  pra'sentibus  per  noB  pcrpinptorie  ng^ignutis  nd  niidicn<1um  diffinitivam  9ffh 
tt'iitlimi,  aedentea  pro  tribiinuli,  Cliristi  unraine  invi*cAto,  te  Naproua,  in  rt  com 
Ills  scriptis  pronuntiniim?.  jtulicnnius  ct  declarnouis  vesc  bierelicam  c(  lunren- 
tticbara  impa?nitentc*m  ct  in  Hm  dunlin  pertinnccm,  ct  ccclesin  non  liabeut  quid 
uUerius  fucirit  de  tidibus,  tc,  tanqimm  baerclicam  et  biprcsiHrclmm  impnenitcntirm 
ot  obstinutnm  rclirKpiimiis  curioc  ssculari,  cnmdcm  curiam  rognatee,  proQt  sua* 
dent  canonicns  eniictiones,  ut  tibi  vitam  et  membra  cUra  mortis  pcriculam  illi- 
bata  conscrret. 


IV. 

COHFESSION   OF   A    FbaTICBLLO    OF   LaJ^GUBOOO. 

(Boat,  XXVIL  fob  202.) 
Fratcr  Bartbolomcua  Bruguiere,  sicut  per  ipsius  confcssioncm  sub  aano  Dom- 
ini MCCCXXVm.  mcnso  Ft'bruarii  fuctam  in  judicio,  legitime  nobis  constat, 
quod  quibusdam  quos  nominut  dixit:  Lttgffamnr  de  i9(u  pajns,  iutelUgendo  aicut 
dixit,  de  Domino  Joanne  Pupa  XXII.  et  de  itlo  Italico.  sic  intruso,  et  subjunxlt 
in  voritatem;  "Modo  dum  MissAm  cclebrabam,  et  fui  in  illo  puncto  in  qao  est 
orandum  pro  Papa  nostro,  stcti  ibi  uliquandiu  rogitans  ct  besitans  pro  quo  isto- 
rum  Paparum  nniru  dt^bucrcm,  et  dum  bic  stetitttjcm  per  atiquod  spatium,  dod 
proccdens  uUro,  co^itavi  quod  unus  Ulorum  ecclesic  regimen  usurpabnt,  alio  ex- 
isteote  vero  Papa,  et  idcirco  rolui  quod  oratio  mea  csset  pro  Ulo  qui  juste  regi- 
men Ecclesie  tenebat,  quicunquc  esset  tile."  Nee  dixit  quid  detorminf&aaet  M 
ad  UDum  nee  ad  alium  prcdictorum.  Item  dixit  duobus  frtitribus  prcdicatoribus! 
**  Vos  ulii  fratres  bubetis  tmnum  temjius  in  isto  Papa  in  islis  partibus,  ct  fVatrea 
Dostri  maUim,  8cd  in  Lombordia  cum  illo  Papa  Italico  eat  Cotalitcr  contruriom." 
Dixit  enim  quod  audirorat  quod  in  creatione  illius  Pape  italic!  Aicrunt  scptna- 
ginta  prclati.  Item  dum  citatus  vcnirct  ad  inquisitoris  pcnitcntiam  ct  jarasset 
ad  sancta  Dei  Evangeliacerta  bora  in  eju3  prcsentia  comparcre,  boc  non  obstante 
Don  compnruit,  <*cd  abscondit  so  nolens  venire  ad  inquisitoris  mandatuni.  Item 
frequcuter  nwdivit  multos  fratres  sui  ordtnis  qui  diccbunt  quod  bcno  staret,  quod 
Deus  durct  Domino  Joanni  Pape  tales  facendos  quod  de  negotiis  illius  ordiaig 
non  recordaretur,  quia  videbutur  dictia  fratribua  quod  diulus  dominus  Papa  non 
baberet  aliquid  pungcre  vel  restringere  nisi  ordinem  eorumdcm,  et  dixit  beipsum 
dixisse  ])a'dicta  cum  aliis ;  causam  suam  et  dictorum  fratrum  quare  ista  diccbaot 
assignavit,  quia  dominus  Papa  rcrocaycrat  constitutioncm  per  quam  dicobant 
pioeuratorea  Buoa  esse  procuratores  ecclesio  Romano.  Item  dixit  quod  audlrit 
frequenter  a  multis  frutribus  sui  ordiuia  fmtrem  Slichaclem  quondam  suum  min- 
istrum  gencralcm  esse  injuste  depositum  ct  excommunicatum.  Item  dixit  quod 
dum  semcl  predicabat  dixit  isla  verba:  "Dicitur  quod  babcmus  duoa  Papas,  et 
t&men  ego  credo  unum  esse  verum  Papam,"  et,  aliquibus  verbis  intcijectis,  sab- 
junxit  bee  verba:  "Teneant  bo  ergo  cum  fortiori.**    Item  dixit  quod  dam  aemd 
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in  mngna  societatu  fnvtrum  diccrct:  **UtiDam  istc  Antipapa  essot  do  ordino  pre- 
dicatorura,  vel  Ue  statu  alio"  reapondit  unus  do  fratribua:  '*  Plus  volo  quod  dic- 
tus  Antipapa  sit  dc  ordinc  nostro,  quia  ai  cdset  dc  statu  alio,  tunc  ucc  ipsuui  nee 
istum  Joanncm  Papniu  liaberemus  ainicum^  et  tandem  ifitum  Italicum  habcrous 
amicum/^  Cujus  dicto  applauscrunt  oiunes  preacntcs  dicentcs:  *'Bt>QC  couicdit 
ftc  et  rodit  Bemctipsum  modo  iste  Papa  Joannes;"  ct  videbatur  \\is\  qui  loquitur, 
Mcut  dixit,  quod  dc  ruiim^  infurtuuLiH  ccclesie  quu  Domino  Joanui  papc  continge- 
bnnt,  tempore  sui  rcgiutiuis,  niultum  gaudcbant.  IIcc  omnia  audivit  ipse  qui 
loquitur,  ncc  rcvelavit.  Item,  mense  Mail  scqucnti,  ipse  predicta  verba  quo  de- 
buit  dicere  in  sermono,  ridelicct:  "Ilabemus  duoa  Papas,  tencamua  noa  cum 
fortiori"  rcTocat  tanquam  falso  confpssatu  pcreumdcm,  quani  coufugiaiouom  fecc- 
rat,  sicut  dixit,  mctu  careens  et  catene  el  jvjunii  et  aquct  dc  quibus  nibi  plurimi 
minabantur  ut  dixit.  Premissa  omnia  alia  assent  esse  vera,  dixit  tamcu  quod, 
istia  non  obstantibu;^  nunquam  crcdidit  quiu  domiuus  nostcr  Papa  Joannes  XXII. 
cssct  venia  Papa.  Postquc,  anno  quo  supra,  die  nona  Scptembris,  aeutioua  et 
videna  sc  convictua  per  testis  super  verbis  prcdictis  in  ipso  sermouc  prolatis, 
redljt  ad  confessiouom  prcdictam,  et  ab  ipsa  revocatioae  penitus  rosilivit  ct  se 
auppoauit  miaericordie  Inquisitons. 


(Doat.  XXXV.  fol.  87.) 
Joannes  cpiscopus,  aervus  servonira  Dei,  dilecto  filio  Inquisitori  lieretJce  pravi- 
tcitis  in  partibus  Carcassoncnsibus,  auctoritate  apostolica  dcputato,  salutcm  et 
npoatolicam  benedictioncm.  Cxposuit  nobis  dilectus  fitius  Haimundus  do  La- 
dots  onlinis  fratrum  minorum,  ejutidem  ordiuis  procurator  geucrulis,  quod  licet 
Bartholomcus  Brugcrie  olim  prodicti  ordinis  jauiduOum,  suis  culpis  et  delictis 
exiguntibus,  per  dilectum  fllium  Gcraldum  Ottonis  ipsiua  ordinis  gencrnlem  mi- 
nistrum  ab  eodcm  ordino  fuerit  i>er  sententiam  defliDitivani  expulsus,  tu  tamen 
ipaum  ratiime  criminis  hercsis  de  qua  ae  reapersum  redJidit  et  convictum,  cum 
littbitu  dictorum  fratrum  detinea  tuia  carceribua  mancipatum ;  aauc  quia  iu  op- 
probrium rcdunJaret  fratrum  et  ordiuis  prcdictorum  si  dictua  Bartholomcus 
postquam  sic  expulsua  extitit  ab  eoruni  online  ipsorum  Imbitum  iu  carcehbua 
geataret  predicLis,  discretioni  lue  per  apostnlica  acripLa  mnndainus  quntonus 
habitum  ujuadcm  Burtliolomci  prefuto  procumtori  vol  dilecto  Qlio  guardiano 
fhitrum  ejusdem  ordinis  Cnrcassone  studcns  quantociua  nsaignari.  Datum  Ave- 
nione  dccimo  sexto  Kalendas  Oetobria,  PoutiGcatus  uostri  anno  quintodecimo 
(10  Sep.  1331). 


Extracts  from  the  Sentence  op  Cecco  d'Ascoli. 

Senza  nissuna  opressione  di  forza  per  sua  libera  c  spontanea  voluntA  costi- 
tuito  dinanzi  a  noi  in  giudiziodiaae  e confessed  chcmentrc  chefii  citato  c  ricevato 
l>cr  il  religioso  e  revercndo  Fr.  Lamberto  del  CordigUo  del  Ordinc  dc'  Prodica- 
tori,  inquiaitorc  dell*  crctica  prnviti  ddln  Pmvincia  de  Lombnrdia  comparso  di- 
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nansu  a  lui  o  confcissO  in  giadizio  cbe  cUi  avcva  detto  e  dogmalizato  publics- 
menti;,  lDf;rgendo  che  uu  uomo  potcva  nnsc«re  sotto  la  CosU'll;mooe  che  neeeaao- 
riameote  fosso  rico  o  povere  e  d'  esser  decnpitato  o  appiccato,  se  Iddio  non  mvtaxee 
Tordine  della  naturn,  nh  altrimenli  potosse  csaere  parlando  delln  potenza  di  Dio 
ordinata,  overo  ordluario,  bencbfe  per  potenza  aasoluta  dl  Dio  potesse  essere  aXtn- 
menti. 

Ancora  cbe  avova  dctto  in  una  ccrta  sua  Iczionc  che  dftl  segno  dcll*  oHava 
fifcra  noscono  bomiui  fclici  di  divinity  i  quali  si  chiamo  dijnabet^  i  quali  mutano 
le  leggi  aecondo  piil  o  meno,  come  fti  SIo;se,  Ermete  Mello  e  Simone  Mago. 

Ancora  cbe  cgli  avcva  detto  e  dogmatizato  pcrch^  CrUto  figUolo  di  Dio  obb« 
ncUa  ana  noftcita  la  Libra  ncl  decimo  grado  d'  essa  per  asccndcnte,  cbe  per  ciC 
doveva  esscre  giusta  la  sua  morte  per  dcstinaziono,  o  doreva  moriro  di  quelU 
morte  c  modo  cbe  niori,  c  percb^  Cristo  cbbo  il  Capriconio  neir  angolo  della 
terra  pcrd  nacque  in  una  stnlla,  c  pcrcb^  ebbc  lo  Scorpione  in  sccondo  grado, 
pero  doveva  esser  povero^o  pcrcbfi  V  isteaso  Cristo  ebbe  Mercurio  in  Qemtnini  in 
casa  propria  ncUa  nona  parte  del  cielo,  pcrd  doveva  avcrc  acicnza  prufonda  data 
sotto  metafora. 

Ancora  pcrcb&  avcva  detto  cbe  V  iatesao  Anticristo  em  per  veuiro  in  forma  dl 
buou  Boldato  et  accompagnato  nobilmente,  no  rerrd  in  forma  di  poltrooe,  como 
venno  Cristo  accompagnato  da  poltroni — 

—  Auconi  dissc  c  confcsao  cbe  doppo  la  predetta  abiurazione  c  pcuitenza  .  . . 
confes9<5  d'  aver  osscrvato  le  coatdlazioni  de'  corpi  celcsti  c  cbe  secoDdo  il  corao 
della  stcUa  credo  clie  nascono  1  costumi  dcgU  buomiui  e  azioni  c  lini  e  cbo  se- 
condo  qucste  cose  giudicd  ncl  comprare  e  vendere  per  argomeutare  il  bene  t 
ecbitarc  il  male,  et  ancora  ncl  fare  ea^ercizij  tt  altro  ozzioni  umane. 

Ancora  disse  e  coufessd  ctie  quando  fu  iuterrogato  da  un  ccrto  fiorcntino 
risposc  che  crodcva  csscr  vcro  quelle  cose  cbe  ai  contcngono  ncll*  arte  magica  o 
Kcgromantia,  e  replicando  il  medcaimo  fioreniino  die  se  loBse  vero  i  principi  o 
potenti  buomiui  nel  moodo  acqui»terebl>ero  tutto,  risposo  e  disse  cbe  non  a'sc- 
qiiigtano  perc)t&  non  sono  in  tiitto  il  niondo  trc  astrologi  cbe  sappiano  servind 
bene  di  qncir  arte,  c  questo  disso  aver  detto  per  bo  mcdcbimo  percb^  fecco  pi5 
in  queir  arte  aatrologica  che  alcun  altro  cbe  fosse  stato  da  Tolomco  in  qua — 

—  Pronunciaiuo  in  quest!  scritti  il  prcdetto  Maestro  Cccco  cretico  a  sentire 
qaeeta  sentenza,  c  costituto  in  noiitm  preseuza  di  cssere  ricaduto  nella  eresU 
abiurata  c  di  cssere  stato  rclasso,  c  per  qucsto  dovcrsi  rilsssare  nl  giudizio  acco- 
larc,  c  lo  rilasianio  al  nobii  eoldato  o  cavalicro  illuatrissimo  siguor  Jacopo  da 
Brescia  Vicario  fiorentino  di  queato  ducato  preseute  o  rccipiente,  cbe  lo  debba 
poniro  con  dcbita  considerazionc,  e  di  |}iil  cbe  il  suo  libretto  o  scritto  super- 
atizioso  pazzo  c  ncgromantico  futto  dal  detto  ^[aestro  eopra  la  sfura,  pieno  di 
cresic  faUitu  e  ingaue,  et  uu  cert'  allro  libretto  volgare  intitolato  Acerbo,  il  nome 
del  qnalti  csplica  bcuissiuio  il  fntto,  avengn  clic  non  contenga  in  bo  maturity  o 
dolcezza  alcuna  Cattolica,  ma  v^  abbiamo  trovato  molto  acorbitt  ercticbe  e  prin- 
cipalmcnte  quando  v'  include  cbe  si  apparteogono  alia  virtil  e  costume  cbe  ridac« 
ogni  coaa  alio  stelle  come  in  causa^  e  dannando  i  loro  dogmi  e  dottrino  c  ripro- 
vandoli  dclibcriamo  e  comandiumo  per  sentenza  doverai  abbruccijan*,  et  al  ereUco 
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dcsidcrando  toglier  la  vena  dclla  fontc  pcstifcm  per  qualsivoglia  meato  deri- 
vino — 

—  n  sopradetto  Signor  Vicario  iinmcdiatamcnto  o  ectua  dilazione  mandando 
per  il  capitano  e  sua  famiglia  il  prcdctto  Maestro  Cecco  al  luogo  dclla  giustizia 
dinanzi  ad  una  moltitudinc  grandc  radunata  di  popolo  in  quel  luogn,  lo  fecc  ab- 
brucciaro  come  ricldcdcrano  11  saoi  crrori,  eino  alia  morto  sua  pcnale,  et  a  tcrrore 
et  cacinpio  di  tutti  gli  altri,  come  rifcriacono  di  aver  visto  coo  li  proprij  occhij 
Signor  Vandi  dal  Borgo,  Borghino  di  Maestro  CUiarito  dal  Prato,  ManoveUo  di 
Jacopo,  0  Giovanni  Scrafino,  fiimilinri  dell'  Uflizio  nndando  all'  istesso  luogo,  come 
I       in  Fircnzo  c  publico  c  per  cvidcuza  del  fatto  manifesto. 


VT. 

Sentence  of  a  Cabmelite  Sobcebbb. 
(Archives  dc  rinquiBlUon  de  Carcaasonc— Dont,  XXVII.  fol.  160.) 
In  nomine  Domini  amen.  Quoniam  no3  fratcr  Dominicus  Dei  gratia  ct  apoa- 
tolicffl  sedis  Appamite  episcopua  et  fratres  Henricos  de  Chamayo  Carcaasonae  ct 
P.  Bruni  Tholosanua  ordinia  prnedicatorum  inquiaJtorcs  hcDrctica:  pravitalia  in 
regno  FrnncitE  auctoritatc  apostolica  dcputati,  per  tuam  confcssioncni  propriam 
in  judicio  legitime  factam  coram  rcverendo  patre  in  Christo  domino  Jacobo  tunc 
Appamifl!  epiacopo  nunc  vero  aedis  apostoUcai  cardinalis,*  ct  poatmodum  coram 
nobis  per  tc  rccognitnm,  et  ctiam  duobua  vicibua  confirmatam  legitime  invcm- 
mus  et  nobis  constat  quod  lu,  fratcr  Pctrus  Recordi  ordinis  beat»  Maria;  de  Car- 
melo  a  qmnquc  annig  ante  confessionem  per  tc  factam  in  judicio  de  infrascriptia 
et  citra  diveraia  temporilius  ct  locis,  diabolico  seductus  consilio  et  Ubidinia  ar- 
dore  aucccnsus,  veto  castitatis  quod  in  profcssionc  tni  ordinis  emiseras,  pro  do- 
lor! violate,  niuUa  graria  et  enormia  commisiati  eortilcgia  bicrcsim  saptentia, 
modia  et  conditionibus  variis  ct  abominabilibus,  etiam  recitationo  indignis,  et 
inter  alia  quinquc  imaginea  cercas  diversis  temporibua  succeaive  fecisti  ct  fabri- 
casti,  multaa  ct  diversns  dcemonura  conjurationcs  et  invocationes  dicendo  dum 
dictaa  imagines  fabricabas,  et  quamplurima  vcnenosa  etiam  immiscendo,  ct  san- 
guinem  bufonis  terribili  et  horribili  modo  eitractum  infra  dictas  imaginea  in- 
fundendo  et  ipsas  imagines  supra  unam  tabulam  tapnzeto  vel  panno  coopcrtam 
proBlratas  do  sanguine  uarium  tuarum  in  ventre  spargcndo  et  etiam  de  saliva 
tua  immiscendo,  iutendcns  per  boc  diabolo  sacrlficarc,  quas  imagines  sic  factas 
et  aliis  modia  recitatione  indignis  ponebas  clandestine  in  Umino  bospitiorum  ali- 
quarum  mulienmi  quas  cognoscore  volebas  camaUtcr,  ct  dc  qnarum  numero  trcs 
isto  modo  babuisti  et  camaliter  cognoviati  et  duas  alias  cognovisses  camalitor 
nisi  de  loco  ad  locum  per  ordincm  tunm  transmissus  fuissca;  et  cognitis  eiadem 


*  Jacques  Foamier  (sobftcqucntly  Benedict  XII.)  vas  made  Cardinal  of  S.  Fri«ca  in 
the  crealloa  of  December  18,  1327,  but  he  bad  been  prcTlousIy  tronsUted  from  the  bcc 
of  Pamicra  to  tbnt  of  Mlrepolx  (Clacconli  VIL  PontlT.  Ed.  1677, 11.  494).  Pierre  Rccordl's 
trial  must,  therefore,  have  endured  for  at  least  aereral  years. 
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mulienbus  ct  cam  cia  acta  loxuriie  peq)ctrato  dictas  imagines  recipteot 
in  flumine  jacieba5  ct  unum  papilionem  dalMS  diabolo  in  sacrificium,  ct  ej 
eliaboli  pncscntiam  {)cr  rcotum  nut  ah'as  scntiobas,  crcclens  dicCas  imagines  lu- 
bcrc  virtutem  astringcndi  dictas  mnlicres  ad  amcirem  tui  vel  ai  consentire  nollcnt 
per  doimoQCi)  afUigcndi,  et  iu  dicta  crcdcutia  stotisti  per  sex  annos  vcl  circa  luqce 
captua  fuiftti.    Item  quamdam  du  imaginibus  praidictis  in  rcntre  percosusti,  et 
inde  sanguis  exivit.     Item  cuidam  persona;  quam  scicbos  esse  dc  hseresi  colpA- 
bilem,  in  miiro  dc  Alcmannia  dctcntic  favorcm  impcrtiviati  quamdam  ccdaUn 
manu  tua  scriptam  cum  qua  sc  dcfendorot  scribcndo  ct  tradcado  cidcm,  et  molts 
qU&  sortilcgia  couimisisti  quie  prolixam  csact  rcfcrre  et  audientibus  forte  tcdio> 
sum.    MuUocicus  in  confoasionibus  tuis  variasti  et  rcvocosti  caa  aspias  conta 
juramcntnm  proprium  temcrc  vcuicndo.     Demum  tamcn  nd  cor  rediens  od  isttf 
confessluncs  pristinaa  redeundo  ct  caa  ratlficaodo  ct  npprobando  tauquamtens, 
dixiati  te  cor<le  et  animo  pccnitere  ct  velle  rcdirc  ad  viam  vcritatis,  et  Moctt 
inatria  occlcsiro  uoitatcm,  supponcns  to  liumiliter  misericordite  ejiisdcm  sancta 
matria  ecclcsias  ac  nostra;  ct  pctcns  absobitionia  bcneficium  a  seiitcntia  cicoo- 
municalioma,  quam  pro  pramisais  culpia  incurreras  tibi  per  no3  luisericonlittf 
inipcndi,  offcrcndo  to  paratum  portarc  ct  Lomplcrc  bumilitcr  pro  poase  pflenitea- 
tlim  quam  pro  prtcdiclis  et  aliift  per  tc  couuuisais  tibi  duierimus  injungcuJia 
Idcirco  noa  cpiscopus  ct  iuquisitores  prn'Tatii  attcntn  gravitate  culparum  toirat 
pmedictarum  ct  aliarum  quse  commisisti,  ct  rcvocationcs  variaa  quas  fccittiwfr 
sidcrantca  rcctic  intentionia  oculo  quod  si  talia  ncfanda  crimina  Imxtsirci  Ink- 
puDC,  forsitan  ad  cadem  vel  slmilia  iuipnstenim  itcranda  fucilius   rcUbcrem  IS 
mala  malls  ultimaquo  pejora  prioribus  aggrogares;  quodquc  si  austeritatcmjos- 
titias  ct  rigorem  apud  te  vcUcmua  cum  totali  sevcritatc  judicialiter  excrwR 
graviliua  poenid  ct  quasi  insupportabilibua  punire  debcrcs,  quia  tamea  ecdesti 
noil  claudit  grcmium  redcunli  bumilitcr  miscricordiam  ct  gratiam  posluUcti 
a»timantc8  et  per  cxpcricntiam  icstimanles  tc  corde  bono  ct  intentione  non  fictt 
demun:v  fuiaso  coufcaaum,  et  recognovissc  do  tc  ot  aliis  veritatem,  nccnon  Ifltd 
posse  ad  promotionem  ncgotii  inquisitionis  cxistens  ia  carccrc  cum  qalbusdiB 
pcraonia  de  hrcrcsi  culpabilibus  ot  delatis,  veritatem  super  dicto  crimuie  ccUa* 
tibus  ct  confitcri  noleutibus,  nd  confitcndum  muUipliciter  induxisti  multiqii 
gravia  qutc  ab  ipais  audivcras  rcvolare  curasti,  de  quibus  in  fidei  ncgoUo  et  dictt 
inquialtionis  officio  bonum  spiritualc  non  modicum  provcnit  et  in  futurum  cdta 
proTcnirc  poterit,  Domino  annucntc,  propter  quod  majori  gratia  et  misrrioonlxk 
tc  rcddidisti  in  hoc  casu  spiritualitcr  digniorcm,  ct  insuper  pensato  dicii  ordki 
tui  honorc,  cui  quantum  bono  modo  potcrimua  Jeferre  volumus,  et  ipsius  ooafr 
aionem  cffugerc,  gratiosc  in  facto  hnjusmodi  proccdeutes,  te  pi^efatam  ffsti«« 
Petrum  Record!  a  acntontin  cxcommunicationis  qua  ligatua  eras  pro  calpis  |i» 
dictis^  abjurata  primitua  per  te  in  judicio  coram  nobis  omni  imaglnum  lalinni  a- 
debita  fubncatione,  adorationc,  ct  diemouum  sacrificiia  et  imruolationc  *c  et 
dentin  sortilcgioruni  alioruui  quorumcuuquc  biercticam  aapicntium  praritAboi 
ct  aliom  quamcumquo  et  spccialiter  omncui  fauloriam  bcercticorutn  ct  ettam  ^ 
resim  nccnon  credentiam  et  reccptationem  ct  fautoriam  sortilcgorum  ct  httfO- 
corum  quorumcumquc,  de  peritorum  constlio  super  hoc  habito  mlaericoidiw 
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dnxitnns  abftolvendum,  et  sedentcs  pro  tribunal},  sacrosanctia  Del  crangcliiR 
positis  coram  nobis,  ut  dc  vuUu  Dei  nostrum  prodi-at  judicium,  ct  oculi  nostri 
videant  wquitatom  rortum  cjiioqiic  apparent  coram  Ipao,  Imc  die  loco  et  hora  pitc- 
scntibiis  tibi  por  no3  porcMiiptoric  assignatis,  de  prrcdictorum  pcritorum  conailio. 
in  ct  cum  his  scriptiB,  per  banc  nostram  diffinitivam  scntcntiam  dieimus  ct  pro- 
nunciamus  tc  fuiasc  sortilcgum  ac  immolatorcm  dicmoDum  ot  fautorcm  bxrcti* 
coram  ct  te  tnnr^uam  talcm  ct  corde  non  ficto  ut  asseris  popniteutem  et  ad  sinum 
matris  ecclcsiffi  rcversum,  ct  nostris  mandalia  obcdire  paratum,  promittentemque 
pro  posse  tuo  complcrc  pccnitcntiam  tibi  per  oos  iujungcDdain  in  ct  cum  cisdcm 
pnpsontibus  scriptis  tc  primitua  omni  aacerdotidi  et  quocumquc  alio  ccclcaiastico 
seu  clericjdi  ordinc  dieimus  f^t  decernimus  dcgmdandiim,  et  to  sicut  pricmittitur 
pDstquam  degradatua  fucris  :iil  n^omluin  pa'nitL'nliam  pro  commiasis  ex  nunc 
pro  tunc  et  ex  tunc  pro  nunc  ad  pcrpctuuiu  carccrcm  in  Tholosano  convcntu  lui 
ordinis  tibi  per  nos  deputatum  scntentialiter  condcmnamus  et  ctiam  adjudica- 
mus;  in  quo  quidcm  cnrncrc  in  vinculia  ct  compcdibus  ferreia  dctincri  et  pancm 
et  aquam  dumtaxat  pro  omni  cibo  et  potu  tibi  mioistran  volumus  ct  mandamus, 
ut  ibidem  pcrpetuo  pcccatn  tua  dcflcas  et  pancm  pro  ciIk)  doloria  ct  aquam  pro 
potu  tribulutionis  babcas  ct  rccipiaa  ptiticntcr;  ita  quod  viveru  inibi  sapiat  tibi 
mortem,  ct  mors  qoam  ibi  tuteris  tibi  vitam  tribnat  scmpitcmam.  Verum  bi, 
quod  abait  ct  Deua  avertat,  te  in  poatcrum  antcquam  ad  dictum  corcerem  venias 
vel  in  ipso  fucria  intrusua,  diaboUco  instinctu  fugcro  coutigcrit  rel  ipao  carccre 
modo  qnolibct  entire  vet  fiangerc  a)>squc  nostro  apcciali  mandato  ycl  liccntia  ct 
negligorc  aut  non  complcrc  pcenitcnliam  prajdictam  tibi  per  nos  iuipoaitain,  vo- 
lumus, ordinamua,  ct  pncaentia  scripti  eerie  dcclaranius  absolutioncm  per  no6  ct 
^ratiam  tibi  factam  pcnitus  eaae  nullnm,  ct  tc  tanquaui  imptrnitcntcui  tictoque  et 
dolose  converaum,  pristinfc  cxcommunicationia  vinculo  fore  totalitcr  irretitum. 
Porro,  nc  priorca  ct  frntrcs  dicti  convcntua  ubi  fucria  in  carccre  dctrusus  negU- 
gentcr  aut  scienter  to  permiaorint  evadere  vol  liceniiam  dcderint  evadendi,  vel 
procurantibus  asscnacrint,  opem  ve!  auxilium  dcderint  acienler,  protcstimur  eia- 
dcm  et  auctoritatc  qua  fungimtir  nobis  et  nostria  in  officio  aucccftfl^>ribua  potesta- 
tern  apecialitcr  rcacrvamus  procedcndi  contra  ipaos  ct  corum  qucmlibct  prout  de 
jure,  stylo,  cursu,  uau  ct  privilcptiis  inquiaiiionis  fuerit  procedcndum;  retincmus 
autem  nobis  et  noatria  in  hoc  officio  succcaaoribua  libcram  potcstatcm  et  auctori- 
tatcm  mutandi  in  dicta  pcrnitcntia,  et  cam  udtigandi  vel  minuendi,  vcl  ipaam  to* 
talitcr  remittcndi,  ai  et  quando  et  prout  de  pcritorum  conailio  nobis  visum  fuerit 
faciendum,  et  in  favorem  tui  ordinis  anpcr  degrndationc  actualiter  facicnda  de 
special!  gratia  diapenaamns,  ct  dictam  degradationem  faccro  ncc  fieri  voluraua 
ob  revcrentiam  ordinis  memorati.  Lat^i  fiiit  luce  aontentia  anno  Domini  KCCC 
viccsimo  octavo,  die  Martis  in  crastino  festi  Sti.  Marcelli  (17  Jan.  1329).  indic- 
tionc  XII.,  pontificatua  SS""'  patris  ct  domini,  Domini  Joannia  divina  providentia 
i  papce  XXn.  anno  decimo  tertio,  in  aula  episcopali  urbia  Appamiie,  pra;scntibufl 
I     rcncrabillbus  ct  discrctis  viris  (aequuntur  43  nomiua),  tcstibofl. . .  et  notariia .... 
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vn. 

Bull  of  Jousj  XXIL  Removino  Souceby  fbom  thb  JnaiSDicnon 

OF   THE    INQUISITION. 

(ArcUi^^ea  dc«  Fr^rcs-pr^heura  de  Toulouse.— Doat.  XXXIV.  foL  181.) 
Johannes  episcopus  scrvus  servorum  Dei  rcnembUibus  fratribus  arclijepis- 
copo  tbolosano  ejusque  suffraganeis  ct  dilccto  filjo  inquisitori  hcerctica  pnirita 
tis  in  regno  Franciie  per  sedcm  apostolicam  dcputato,  Tholosw  rcBjdenti,  saloten 
ct  apostolicam  benedictioncm.  Dudum  venerabilis  frater  nostcr  QuUklnMU 
episcopus  Sabinonsis  scripsit  tibi,  fiU  inquisitor,  do  mandate  nostro  per  saas  & 
tcras  in  hac  forma:  Guillelmus  miscrationc  diviua  episcopus  Sabioensis  rvligioao 
TJro  inquisitori  hseretic^  pruritatis  in  partibus  tholosanis  salutciu  in  Domino 
scmpiternam.  8nnctiBiiiniu3  pater  no&ter  ct  dominus,  dominus  Johannes  divim 
proridcntia  papa  viccBimus  sccundus  optaus  ferrcntcr  oialcficos  infectorcs  grtst» 
Dominici  effugnrc  dc  medio  domus  Dei,  vult,  ordinat,  vobiaquc  committit  qiw«i 
auctoritatii  sua  contra  cos  qui  dflemonibus  immolant  tcI  ipsoa  adorant  aut  hoott 
giuni  ipais  faciant,  dondo  cis  iu  ftignum  cartam  scriptam  sea  aliud  quodoamqof; 
ycl  qui  exprcssa  pacta  obligatoria  faciunt  cum  eisdeni,  aut  qui  operaiktar  m 
operari  procurant  quamcumquc  inmgiiiem  vel  quodcumque  aliud  ad  dsmosEB 
alliguudum  aeu  cum  dEcmonum  invocatione  ad  quodcumque  mnlGficium  pcny* 
Irandum,  aut  qui  sacramcnto  baptismatis  abutcndo  imagincm  dc  ccra  scu  re  afii 
factom  bnptizant,  sire  faciunt  b.ipiizare,  scu  alias  cum  invocatione  dcmoDoa 
ipsam  fabricant  quomodolibctf  aut  faciunt  fabricari,  nut  si  scienter  baptbau 
seu  ordo  rd  couflrmatio  itenuiiur.  Item  de  sortilegis  ct  uialcficis  (|ui  sacramesto 
eucbaristiic  seu  liustia  consccrata  nccuun  ct  aliis  sacnimcntis  ccclosifp,  seu  ipsoma 
aliquo,  quoad  coruui  formauiTcl  mtitcriani  utendo  eisin  suiH  bortilegiis  s^uoolr 
ficiis  abutuutur,  possitid  inquirers  ct  alias  proccdcrc  contra  ipsos,  modi*  UW8 
Bcrvatis  qui  dc  procedendo  cum  prwlatis  iu  facto  hcresis  vobis  a  cftnonibos  MB 
prajfixi.  Ipse  namque  dominus  noster  pncfatua  putcstatcm  inquisltoribtzs  ditac 
a  jure  quuad  Inquieitionia  officiuui  contra  tiaereticos,  nccnon  ct  priril«gia.  li 
pnctactos  casus  omnes  ct  singulos  ex  certa  sciontia  nmpliat  et  exteodit  qnocuta- 
quo  duxcrit  revocandum.  Nos  itaquc  praimibaa  omnia  Tobia  significaiiiiBl  f 
has  nostras  patentcs  Utteras  dc  prffifati  Domini  nostri  Papes  speciali  maadt^ 
facto  nobis  ab  ipso  oraculo  viva?  vocia.  Dnium  Avcnione  die  vicesima  sccsc^ 
mcnsis  Aogusti  anno  Domini  I^ICCC  vicc^mo,  ]}ontilicatus  prffidicti  DoutfD 
Papte  anno  quarto.  Sane  novitcr  intellecto  quod  errores  et  al>omtnAtk»ots  to 
eisdcm  littcris  comprehcnsi  in  partibus  illis,  da  quibus  in  littcris  iji^ia  baMs 
mcntio,  adbuo  vigcnt,  nos  cnpicntes  sui>cr  ipsis,  no  deinceps  piillulcnl,  pleas 
providere,  discretioiii  vcstnc  pnescntiiim  tenorc  committimus  et  man  dam  us  (jw- 
tinus  omnes  inquisitioucs  quas  auctoritatc  litterarum  hi^usmodi,  tos,  fnijt$Sr 
cbiepisoope  et  Bufiraganei,  prout  quemlibot  vestrnm  tangit,  et  tu  inquitiitor  v» 
fiitc,  cum  singulis  corumdcm  insimui,TcI  tu  inquisitor  sohis  per  teipsuju  iotk> 
astis,  si  completie  non  fuerint,  vog.  Arcliiepiscope  et  suffraganei,  quiUbet  TtstnS 
Tidclicct  in  sua  dioccsl  per  se  vel  alium,  quern  ad  hue  deputondum  duxcrifi^' 
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tu  inquisitor  pnodicte,  inaimul  celeriter  compleotie;  quas  po&lquam  comple- 
vcritis  una  cum  illis  qum  jam  per  te  solum,  pra*fatc  inquisitor,  forsitan  sunt  com- 
plctse,  nobis  sub  vcstris  si^illis  fidulitcr  iuterclusos  quanto  citius  potcrilis  traos- 
mittatis,  ut^is  risia  quid  faciendum  sit  tarn  super  iUis.de  quibus  fuerit  inqut&i- 
tum,  quam  super  ommbus  ciDtcns  de  quibus  nondum  est  iuccptum  inquiri,  pleuius 
et  certius,  auctore  Domino,  disponAmua.  Tu  vero,  inquisitor  prsedicte,  super  illis 
du  quibus  adhuc  inquirerc  uon  ca'pisti  pru^textu  diobirum  littcr.iruiii,  uisi  forsan 
aliud  a  nobia  rccci>cris  in  mandntis,  te  nulhitenus  iiitromittiu.  Per  Iiu^c  iiuteu 
uon  intondimua  robis  vcl  rcstrum  alicui,  quantum  ad  ilia  quue  a  jure  vobis  alias 
sunt  pemiissa,  in  aliquibus  derogari.  Datum  Aviniono  sccuudo  Nonas  Novcm- 
bristpontificatus  uostri  uuno  deeimo  quinto  (Nov.  4, 1330J. 


VIIL 

Decisiox  or  the  Council  op  Venice  Concerning  the  Witches 

OP  Brescia. 
(Archivio  d!  Vencxla,  Miati  Cons.  X.  Vol.  44,  p.  7.) 
t52t  Die  21  Martii  in  Cons.  X.  cum  nddltionc.  1^  Bta  sempi-c  instituto  del 
rclig^iosissimo  stato  nostro  in  soontar  U  heretic!  el  extirpnr  cuiwi  deteataudo 
crimine,  siccomo  nella  promission  del  Sercnissimo  Princii>«  et  cupitular  do  con- 
scicri  nei  primi  oapituU  sc  Icze.  Dal  chc  sine  dubbio  ft  processa  la  protcctione 
clic  sempre  el  Signor  Dio  lia  bavutJi  dclla  Uepublica  nostra  como  per  infinite 
cxperientio  de  tempo  in  tempo  so  lin  vcduto.  Undo  esscndo  in  qiiesta  materia 
de  i  strigoni  et  horclici  da  procedcr  cum  gran  maturity  pei-d  Taiidnrii  parte  che 
chiamado  nel  collcgio  nostro  el  Rev»«  legato  inlcrvcnendo  i  cap!  tli  questo  con- 
Bcio  li  flia  per  cl  6ep»*  Proncipe  nostro  cum  quelle  grave  et  accomodate  parole 
parcranno  alia  sapientia  dc  sua  serenitA  decliiarito  quanto  V  importi  chc  quests 
materia  sia  cum  maturilA  ct  justicia  rito  et  recte  et  per  ministri  cho  monchino 
do  ogni  susjiitionc  tractata  ct  terminata  in  forma  che  iuxta  la  intention  et  de- 
sidorio  nostro  tutt«>  passi  iuridicamente  ct  cum  satisfaction  dcU'  honor  del  Signer 
Dio  ct  dclla  fcde  cathoUca.  E  perd  no  par  debino  esser  deputadi  ad  questa  in* 
quisitionc  uno  o  doi  BcTcrcndi  Epi&copi  insiemc  cum  uno  vcucmbilc  Inquisitor 
i  qual  tutti  siauo  dc  doctriua^  l)ontd  ct  integrity  prcstaoti  ac  omni  exceptione 
majorcs:  AzO  non  so  incorri  nelli  errori  vien  ditto  eascr  s^guiti  fin  questo  jorno 
ct  unitamente  cum  doi  excellenti  doclori  de  Bresaa  habbino  a  formar  legitime  i 
process!  contra  i  dicti  strigoni  et  heretici.  Formati  veramonte  i  processi  (citra 
tamcn  torturam)  siano  portati  a  Brcssa  dove  \)eT  i  predicti  cum  la  presentia  et  in- 
tcrvento  de  ambi  li  Rcctori  nostri  et  cum  la  corto  del  Podesta  et  quattro  altri 
Doctori  de  Breasa  della  qualitS  sopmilicta:  siano  lecti  c^i  procc&si  fucLi  cum  al 
dlr  etiam  i  rei  ct  intender  se  i  ratincherauno  i  loro  dicti  o  sc  i  voranno  dir  altro 
nee  non  fur  nove  examinatione  o  repctitione  ct  etiam  torturar  se  cuasi  indicia- 
mniio.  Lo  quel  coso  fncte  cum  ogni  diligcntia  et  circumspcctione  se  proccdi 
poi  alia  scntentia  per  quelU  a  cbi  Tappartien,  iuxta  cl  conseio  del  sopranominati. 
AU  execution  dc  la  quat  scrvatis  omuibtts  preoiiasis  et  non  aliter,  sia  dato  el 
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bracliio  secular ;  et  questo  die  so  ha  a  servar  noli  proc^ssi  da  easer  fonnati  ncJ 

ndventr  &ia  DicdcsimameDto  scrvato  et  excquUo  neli  procc&gi  formati  per  araDti: 
Don  obstante  chc  Ic  scntcntie  fusseno  sta  facte  aopra  dc  quelll.  Preterea  sia  effi- 
caccmente  piirlnio  cuin  dicto  ReV"*  Legato  o  datogli  cargo  cho  circa  ia  spoBc  da 
usscr  fattc  per  la  inquisitione  el  facci  tal  limitatione  cho  sia  convenicnte  e  ama 
extorsioD  o  tnanz&rie  come  se  dice  csaer  sta  facte  fio  ul  prc&eutc.  Scd  in  prioBi 
fic  trovi  alcuu  expedieute  die  lo  ap[}ctito  del  dunaro  non  sia  causa  ilc  far  coo- 
dennar  o  vergogiiar  alcuno  senza  aver  cum  minima  culpa  sicome  vien  divulgato 
fiubom  in  moiti  esser  seguito.  £t  die  coder  in  cousiderazione  cbc  qaclti  poroi 
di  Valcamonica  sono  gcutc  Himplicc  et  de  grossissiino  in^cgno  ct  chc  bariano  non 
minor  bisogno  de  prcdicntori  cum  prudcnto  instruclione  delta  fede  catholica  che 
de  persecutori  cum  animndvcrsionc  esscndo  uno  tanto  namero  de  anime  qaance 
su  rilrovano  in  qucUi  monti  c  vallude. 

Demum  fiia  suaso  el  li*^  Legato  a  la  deputation  do  alcunc  pcraone  idonee 
qual  hubbino  ad  rcrcdcr  et  inre^tigar  Ic  mnnzjirie  ct  altre  cose  nial  fatte  die  fas' 
seno  sta  commcssc  fln  questo  jomo  ne  la  inquisitionc,  ct  chc  habbiao  ad  srndicar 
ct  cii.stigur  quclti  chc  havesHono  pcrpctrnti  dc  i  nmncanienti  cbc  fii  dirvlgiM 
cum  munuuratioa  universale.  £t  questo  sia  facto  dc  pre&cuti  scnza  interposdoa 
do  tempo  per  ban  exempio  de  tutti. 

Et  ex  nunc  captum  Bit :  cho  da  poi  facta  la  prcscnte  execution  cum  d  R* 
Logiilo  &e  vegni  a  questo  Conscio  per  delibcrar  quunto  so  barr^  a<l  scrivor  alli 
Reclori  nostri  de  Bressa  et  nltrove  ^iconic  sunl  indicuto  necessario.  Kt  sta  etita 
preso  cbc  tutte  1e  pignoration  ordinate  ct  facte  da  poi  la  sospcnsion  prvsa  a^ 
XII  Dicembre  proximo  prcterito  in  questo  conscio  siano  irrite  ct  nulle  ne  litTer 
dcbbino  alcuna  executione. 

Dc  pai'tc — 24.  De  non — 1.  Non  sinceri — 2. 


IX. 

COMFEfiSION    OF   A   PABDONEB. 

{Doai,  XXVL  fol.  8U,) 
Anno  Domini  MCCLXXXIX  quinto  Kalcnda3  ApriliR,  Bcrcngarius  Pomiffi 
clcricns  uxoratua  dc  Narbona  predicator  qnofituarius  citatus  eomparuii  Canai»- 
ftone  coram  frntre  Guillclmo  dc  Snncto  Sccano  inquiAitorc,  ct  juratus  super  sancti 
Dei  erangdia  dicerc  reritatcm,  rcqnisitua  per  dictum  inquisttorctu  eponto  ncop 
novit  et  dixit  quod  officium  qnesluArii  exercucmt  pro  fabrica  pontium  ct  ccd^ 
ftiarum  et  pro  aliis  ncgoiiis  triginta  annis  tpI  circa  in  dioccsi  Carcnssonc  et  Nu- 
bone  etquibusdnm  aliis.  Dixit  ctium  qiind  in  diocesi  Cnrcaasoneiisi  infra  annum 
plnries  predicavit  pul)lice  clero  et  populo,  dum  misaa  solemnitcr  cclcbrabfttDi.rt 
intt^r  alia  prcdicavit  ut  dixit  quod  qui  daret  ci  pro  bospitali  SancU  JoImbbji 
unom  poncriam  blndi  pro  dicta  mensura  babcret  tngtnta  naiaaas.  It«m  ditit 
quod  mix,  in  qua  pependit  Dominus  Jesus  Cbristus  et  qnam  portavit  in  tux 
humcris,  erat  adeo  magna  et  tanti  ponderis  quod  decem  homines  cssent  onend 
de  ca  portanda.    Item  dixit  quod  cum  bcata  Virgo  staret  ad  pcdem  cructa,  wl 
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preccs  ipsias  crux  inclinata  est  ad  earn  versus  terram,  et  Ipsa  osculata  est  pedes 
ct  manus  filii  sui  dum  pcndLTet  in  dicta  crucc,  ct  iterato  crux  se  crcxit.  Dixit 
etinm  quod  beata  Maria  Sliigdalcna  quandocumqnc  csset  peccatrix  et  exposita 
opcribus  luxurie,  non  tamon  so  cxpoccbat  honiinibus  effcctu  libidints  tcI  dc- 
sidcno  Toluptatia  carnalis,  sed  cum  ipsa  vocaretur  Maria  et  Christus  dcbebat 
concipi  et  nasci  de  Maria,  crcdehnt  quod  Christum  dcljcbat  concipcro  et  parere, 
et  se  diversis  borainibus  exix^nebat.  Dixit  ctiam  Be  predicassc  qucdam  fabulosa 
de  Purgatorio  et  de  libemtiono  animaruoi  bcncfucto  clccmosinarum  ct  Stissarum, 
que  tamcn  in  scripturn  reperiuntur,  sed  dixit  so  a  bonis  hominibus  audiviftse;  et 
ista  predicavit  in  prcseniia  fratris  Bcrcngnrii  de  ordinis  bonpitalia  snncti  Joliannis 
qui  raoratur  Narbone.  Requisitus  si  predicta  que  aupcrius  scripta  sunt  credit  ct 
credidit  esse  vera,  rospondit  quod  Don,  sed  falsa  et  mendosa  ct  erronea,  aed  ea 
predicaTit  ut  moveret  liouiines  quod  dareut  sibi  aliquid.  Dixit  etiam  quod  pre- 
dicta prcdicaTit  in  ccelcsiis  do  Podio-nautcrio,  dc  Aragonc,  de  Yillasicca,  dc 
Sancta  Eulalia,  dc  Comelauo,  do  Ik[ontec1aro,  dc  Ruffiaco,  Inquisitus  &1  intclligit 
Latlnum,  rcspondit  quod  non.  Buperquibud  ])clivit  pcnitenliam  et  indulgcntiam 
quam  predictus  inquisitor  voluerit  sibi  injungere.  Ucc  deposuit  coram  predicto 
inquisitore,  presentibus  fratribus  Petro  dc  Leva,  Petro  Rcgia,  Joanne  de  Fclgo&io, 
ordinis  fratrum  prcdicatorum,  ct  me  Raimuudo  de  ^(alvcriis,  notario  inquisitionis 
qvj  hec  acripsi  et  rccepL 
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^^M 

5«7. 

Anieliiisof  TDuloutfercpr«98c<)CBthuri,  i.  117.                      ^^^| 

Algisiua  releases  heretics,  i.  4fl2. 

AmieIduPerle^i.303;  ii.  105,  107.  130,  240.                      ^^M 

coiiimuioii  penances,  L  473. 

Amiens,  lip.  of,  refuses  to  bum  witches,  iii.                    ^^H 

Alibi,  rvsurl  to,  i.  447. 

^^M 

Alicnaliona  by  heretics  invalid,  I  620. 

Amifitancc  of  Narbonne,  il.  13.                                          ^^^^| 

A  Hart  QU  Templar  poattessiona,  iii.  2fi2. 

Amiuoni,  L:mfrauco  de*,  itiii.,  iil  08.                                  ^^^H 

Allogiaiico  dissolved  bjr  herei»j,  ii.  4tiJ». 

Amo^ltcs,  ii.  666.                                                                    ^^^H 

Altna  mater,  bull,  iii.  297. 

Am.Aeireld,  bmkv  of.  U.  306.  811.                                    ^^M 

Alouao  I.  (Arogon),  his  bequest  to  Military 

Amulets,  relics  worn  as,  i.  49.                                           ^^^H 

Order?,  iii.  240. 

Anagui,  Commiaaion  of,  condcnina  Joachim,                   ^^H 

addicted  lo  divination,  iil  42D. 

^^M 

Alonso  II.  (Aragod),  persecutes  Waldcnses, 

prevalence  of  heresy  In  121)8.  ii.  238.                         ^^H 

1.81. 

Anntheuia,  papal,  heresy  of  disregarding,  iii.                    ^^H 

dccives  conhscation,  I.  502, 

^^M 

Alonso  V.  (Arjjjon)  fuvora  Liillism,  ill.  687. 

Ancona,  Clareni  in,  ill  40.                                              ^^^| 

Alon»o  IX.  (C'ojstilie)  wins  buttle  uf  Liis  Navoi, 

Francisean  laxity  In,  Ui.  34,                                       ^^^| 

i.  UMK 

Fralieolli  pcritecntcvl,  iii.  17«\  176.  177.                       ^^^H 

Alonso  X.  (Castile),  his  laws  on  heresy,  L  221 ; 

Andrea  Sarantiu,  iii.  91,  93,  '.'4,  lf6,  97,  98,                   ^^H 

ii.  183. 

^^M 

on  Jewish  bookx,  i.  665. 

Andrea  da  Segnn  protects  SplrituaU,  iii.  40.                    ^^^H 

1              on  occult  arti>,  iii.  430. 

Aridrcani.  bunicd  at  PiM,  ii.  282.                                        ^^H 

■              on  dcniAl  of  immortalicv,  iii.  t>(iO. 

Andreas  of  Oaffa,  iuq.  uf  TarUry,  L  356-                          ^^^| 

denounct'd  as  Antichrist,  iii.  24. 

Andreas  of  Hungary,  ii.  294.                                                 ^^^| 

Alonso  XL  (Caalllc)  retains  Templar  prop- 

Andrcnfl of  Krain  summons  a  general  OOQU-                    ^^^H 

erty,  iii.  S33. 

^^M 

Alon.^0  du  Atmarzo,  his  heresy,  il  ISO. 

Andreas,  Dp.  of  Minorca,  on  corruption  of                   ^^^| 

Alouso  of  Avila  on  plenary  indulgence,  i.  43. 

Cliurch,  iii.  638.                                                              ^^H 

on  Spanish  Inq^ii.  ISC. 

Andreas  of  Prague  condemned,  ii.  437.                            ^^^| 

Alonso  de  Spina  on  death-penalty,  I  636. 

Andren,  abliey  uf,  iis  Utignlion,  i.  22.                                   ^^^H 

^^V       66S                                                                                             ^1 

^^^^H          Anebcrg,  CouiiL,  accused  of  heresy,  ii.  S80. 

Apostolic  Brethren  pcncoutcd  la  Spain,  fi.  1 

^^^^^H           Angel- worship,       412. 

184.                                                                fl 

^^^^^1           AngMc  d(!  la  BartliG,  bcr  demoa  child,  iii.  384. 

burned  in  Ueciclenburg,  ii.  403,                 fl 

^^^^^^1          Angelo  da  Clahua,  liU  punubment,  iii.  83. 

Apostolic  Sucte^siuri  in  BobcmiA,  ii*  Mi»^^^| 

^^^^^^1                    bis  cxpatrtAtion,  iii.  38. 

Appeals  from  Inq.,  i,  450.                           ^^H 

^^^^^H                    ix'tiiriis  to 

punished,  iL  6'^                                        ^^^| 

^^^^^^B                   hocomos  cliief  uf  Spirituals,  iii.  40. 

rtfused  in  witcb-trialp,  iii.  517.  Ml*         S 

^^^^^^1                  hid  ctittuiute  uf  Cluuiciitiued,  ii.  07  ;  tU. 
^^^^^B                 hia  pacific  temper,  iii.  CA, 

Apptfllalu  jurisdictiuu  of  Koaio,  its  intlutU%  M 
Appointmeut  of  bishops,  i.  6.                     ^^H 

^^^^^H                  impriioned  nnd  tvU-ftwd,  Hi.  70. 

of  inq*.,  i.  344 ;  ii.  272.                       ^^H 

^^^^^^1                    denounceii  hy  Oii%'isijt,  iii.  81. 

of  notaries,  i.  379.                                ^^H 

^^^^^M                  bia  dealli  nnd  bcati  tint  lion.  iii.  Ofi. 

Appulcius,  his  triftl,  iii.  391.                          ^^^| 

^^^^H           Angcio  BiccinrdiDo  periMutea  Waldenaea,  U. 

Apulia,  Waldcusian  eettlctnentj    iOf  ii.  24IL   fl 

^^^H 

2.'i9.  268.                                                                ■ 

^^^^H           Angcio  of  VerboM,  ii.  308,  » 1  fi. 

Aquiliv,  Dp.  of.  hi''  I                   ■                                   1 

^^^^^H           Attgcrmiinde,  Lucifcrans  burned  at,  i.  456  ; 

.VqniMa,  nftturc-w                       301.                    1 

^^^H 

At|uiiiaK,  Su  Tliuiii:!!',  oil  )<uuL»lancat  of  ha-    1 

^^^^^B                   Waldonsca  suppresst'd,  ii.  4 1  A. 

esr.  1.  229,  535.                                             ■ 

^^^^^1           An^lo-SAxon  Icgit^IatioD  cii  sorcvrv.  liL  420. 

on  gtiilt  of  liercsy,  i.  S3A.                     ^^J 

^^^H            An^nxi^ia,  Waldcnnos  of,  ii.  195,  259,  207. 

on  burning  for  Tela[)^c.  i.  54A.         ^^^^M 

^^^^^1           Aniialt,  Kla^ellanla  bumcd  in,  it  409. 

answers  WiUiam  of  Su  .lEnour»  u  M^^H 

^^^^^^1           Aujou,  number  of  berctica  in,  i.  127. 

coiifuti>fl  Joachim,  iiL  14. 

^^^^H                   C.  of,  1 2»4,  on  aorccrv,  iii.  426. 

on  witlidrttwui  of  cup  from  Uity,  ii.47L 

^^^^^1           Annibaldo,  bis  Iawb  againnt  hercy,  i.  •^^4. 

concciwioud  as  to  poverty,  iii.  1. 

^^^^^H                    scut  to  Aragon,  ii.  1U3. 

denies  papal  dtspcnsatioa  for  row«,  UL 

^^^^H                   8CDt  to  Milan, 

77, 

^^^^^^B                    sent  to  Gurmany,  ii.  381. 

on  liL-reay  of  disobedience,  iii.  I9S. 

^^^^^B           Anno  of  Cologne,  Wm  tolerance,  i.  210. 
^^^^^B            An'juirv,  C.  of,  on  tlio  Subbtit,  ill.  494. 

on  Incubi  and  Succuhi,  iii,  SS5. 

admits  sorcerers'  (wwor  over  elamwrti, 

^^^^^1           Aosclm  of  Lidge,  bi9  tolerance,  i.  219. 

iii.  415. 

^^^^^1          Anselra,  St.,  on  tlic  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 

on  Ars  Notoria,  iii.  436. 

^^^H 

condeoius  aetrulucy,  iii.  43$>, 

^^^^^1           Antichrist,  belief  in,  iii.  537. 

on  dirination  by  dreams,  iii.  447. 

^^^^^1           Ariiipopes  of  .SpiritiuU.  lit.  38,  63,  tiff,  80. 

on  the  Mivine  Visiun,  iii.  M*l. 

^^^^^H           .Anti»c«rdotal  tu7re5ic<. 

denies  imnmculatc  Conccptio>D,  lit.  B8^^ 

^^^^H            Autisacordouliflm  of  Wal-JensiAnism,  i.  83. 

on  papal  simony,  iii.  028.                     ^^^M 

^^^^H^                   of  Fla;roIIants  ii.  40?. 

Aquitaiuc,  Catliari  appear  in,  I  108.         ^^H 

^^^B 

number  of  heretics  in,  i.  t&7>              ^^^| 

^^^^H                  of  Apostolic  Di-tftbren,  Iii.  121. 

conOfiCStions  in,  ii.  112.                        ^^H 

^^^^^B           Antouino,  St.,  on  the  Tcrnplnr*,  iii.  32B. 

.\rabic  literV'                         '".429-              ^^W 

^^^^^B           Antonio,  Fri,  his  fAilitro  at  Venice,  iL  253. 

ArQg«n,\Vjil                                  ifj,  n94,:.SK     I 

^^^^^H           Antouiu  da  Brescia^  ii.  272. 

it«  8ubj.,;..  .,             ......1,1    I. '.7.                 fl 

^^^^H            Antonio,  Bp.  of  MaHM,  bi«  oampaign  agalnH 

inq$.  rvppuioted,  i.  303.                                    H 

^^^B                Walduneed,  ii. 

legi.-*lalion  of  Jaymo  I..  L  oj  *,               ^^B 

^^^^H           AntoQ^,  Su,  of  Paduft,  pcreeculcfl  heretics,  I 

tubjoctioD  of  State,  i.  840.                   ^^H 

^^^H 

conlification  for  herej>y,  \.  502,             ^^H 

^^^^^B                 scourged  by  EMs\9,  iii.  6, 

expenses  of  Inqui?ttion,  i,  fiSI.           ^^H 

^^^^^^1                  hlA  canonizaliiin,     25fi. 

Jowieh  books  seined,  i.  ^55.                ^^^H 

^^^^^^f          Antwerp, cbnrcb  of.  In  elevcMitb  century,  j.  64. 

lampoons  on  CImreh.  ii.  3.                   ^^H 

^^^^^H                     ori(;in  of  I<otlard!i  in.      S50. 

career  of  Inq.  In,  ii.  1G2.                        ^^H 

^^^^H           ApolloniuB  of  Tyano,  iii.  389,  390. 

Amaido  de  Vilanovo,  iii.  56.                 ^^^| 

^^^^^B                    transmits  Nutory  Art,  iii.  4'M. 

Spirituals  in,  iiL  86.                                ^^H 

^^^^^H           Apostasy  of  Jewish  oonTerta,  ii.  G3. 

Fratiecllt,  iii.  168.                                     ^^H 

^^^^m           ApoiUtes.  oonflscftliun  for,  L  &0± 

crugado  against  Pedro  lU.,  iiL  190.       ^^B 

^^^^H            Apostoli,  i.  86 1 . 

be(|ucift  of  Alonso  L  to  Ute  TempUn.     1 

^^^^^H                   application  for,  i.  461. 

iii.  240.                                                           ■ 

^^^^^B                         witch-trials,       517. 

proceedings  against  Templars,  ill  SlQl       ■ 

Templar  property,  iii.  832,                    ^^J 

^^^^^B           Apostolic  GreUircn.        lOS. 

^^^^H                  Ifaeir  growtb,  iiL  tOO. 

laws  on  sorcery,  ill  430.                      ^^H 

^^^^H                  Ihcir  auatoritv.  iii.  108. 

controrersy  over  Lolly,  iii.  684,           ^^H 

^^^H                  their  doctrines,  iii.  109.  HI,  Ifil. 

Arbitrarr  procedure^  i.  400, 4  40,                  ^^M 

^^^^H                 ihoir  org&uizatioii,  iii.  112.                         Archdeacons  evpcrBcded,  L  309.                 ^^H 

F                                                 INDEX.                  ^^V           669            ^1 

Ardingho,  Bishop  of  Florence,  bid  sutates,  i. 

Art  of  Lnlly,  iii.  582.                                                    ^H 

327, 

Art  of  St.  Geor^'e,  iiL  436.                                               ^H 

Argemi^res,  W&ldcn8C9  of,  u.  147,  IM,  lfi7, 

Article?,  the  four,  of  tho  ilussitfiS,  a  fil9,                  ^^| 

UO. 

633,                                                                        ^H 

Arians,  pertccutioii  by,  i.  210, 

the  furty-dve  of  Wickliff,  ii.  446,  482.                     ^^| 

Aristotle,  hifl  works  aupprcAsed,  i.  68,  65-i ; 

Artifison,  Robyrt,  the  demon,  iii  467.                                ^^H 

!           u.  322. 

Artois.  Cathftri  in,  1153,  i.  111.                                              V 

1       Anus,  Ilia  wrilicga  suppressed,  i.  213. 

Artus  III.  (Brit. )  persecutes  witches,  iii.  637.                         ■ 

Aries,  conference  of,  in  1211,  L  106. 

Asealon,  siege  of,  iii.  242.                                                     ^^H 

Aries,  C.  of,  1*234,  orders  sjnodal  nritnesses, 

exueation  of  witches,  iii,  306.                                      ^^| 

i.317. 

AHcctic»m  a  sign  of  heresy,  i.  87.                                   ^^H 

regulates  episcop»l  Inq.,  i.  331. 

akin  to  ManichfciBtu,  1.  100.                                     ^^H 

1               orders  converts  mipriaoneii,  i.  484. 

of  Catbari,  i.  90,  101.                                                ^^M 

C.  of,  1265,  condemns  the  Joacbites,  Hi. 

of  St.  Dominic,  i.  251.                                               ^^M 

20. 

of  Obsorrantinep,  iii.  179.                                        ^^H 

Arlotlo  di  Pralo  eondcmna  OHvi's  writings, 

of  Onler  of  the  Temple,  ill  289.                               ^^H 

Ui.44. 

of  Onlilwnses,  ii.  S57.                                            ^H 

Arms,  fanailiurs  to  bear,  i.  382. 

of  Peter  Marlyr,  ii.  214.                                                ^^B 

,               licenses  to  bear,  Bold  by  Inqs.,  i.  383. 

of  Waldcnec?,'  i.  86;  iL  150.                                               1 

Armanno  Pongilupo,  case  of,  i.  404  ;  ii.240. 

iitUucuce  of,  i.  238.                                                      ^^^ 

Armenia,  FruneijiCiLn  missions  in,  i.  208. 

A.-«c-liiiJrenburg,  C.  of,  1292,  condemns  Beg-                  ^^M 

Inq.  in,  i.  395. 

hards,  ii.  367.                                                             ^^1 

raiilicians  in,i.  90. 

Asehersleben,  daiicllnTits  of,  ii.  408.                               ^^| 

Spiiituala  sent  to,  iJL  S3. 

Ashes  of  heretics  thrown  in  river,  i.  76,  663  •                   ^^^| 

Amald  of  UrescLa,  i,  72, 

ii.  420,  408;  iii.  234,  S74,  008.                                        ^H 

Anmldiittaa,  i,  76. 

Asia,  Inq.  in,  i.  355.                                                           ^^H 

Amaldoof  CwPtelbo,  his  condemnation,  ii.  1 69. 

Aiifialit,  Arnaud,  his  accounts,  L  628.                               ^^H 

Arnaldo  di  Pelnt^riia  leads  crusado  against 

A.<<semt>ty  of  experts,  i.  877,  387,  389,  S90.                      ^H 

Ferrara,  Ui.  1*JB. 

not  used  In  northern  France,  ii.  123;                    ^^M 

Arnaldo  de  ViUuova,  his  career,  iii,  52. 

^H 

intcrciHlcs  for  Spirituals,  iii.  56. 

AsfloBsors  in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  301.                   ^^H 

bis  description  of  inq?,.  ii.  249. 

Afsisi,  church  of  8t.  Frauch)  in,  ill.  4.                            ^^M 

tiis  writiugs  burned,  iii.  8S. 

Assises  de  Jeniuileni,  heresy  in,  i.  366 ;  Iii.                    ^^H 

Amaud  Catala,  ii.  8.  10,  12. 

^^^M 

Aruaud  of  Gteaux  appointed  legate,  1, 139. 

Assistants  of  Inqe.,  i.  374.                                          ^^^^^| 

orticrs  cniMde  preached,  i.  147. 

A9M7j:9  of  Ctnrcnrion,  i.  113,  311,  481.                        ^^^H 

Icad.s  the  crusade,  i.  1&3. 

Asfiyrian  Ml  and  Lilit,  ill.  383.                                    ^^^^| 

his  ferocity  at  H^/icrs,  1. 154. 

AsU,  intro<luL-Uon  of  Inq.,  i.  822  ;  ii.  221.                    ^^^^| 

selectfl  de  Montfort.  i.  I  BO, 

Astrolabe,  pumslimcnl  for  ui^c  of,  iii.  422.                         ^^H 

obtains  archbishopric  of  Narbonnc,  t 

Astrolo^rers  employed  in  behalf  of  church,                    ^^H 

15.  168. 

^H 

1              leads  crusade  into  Spain,  i.  169. 

burned  by  RAmiro  1,  iii.  429.                                  ^^H 

supports  Raymond  VI.,  i.  182. 

Astroh^gy,  forbidden  in  Rome,  iii  392,  437.                     ^^H 

exc  de  Montfort,  i.  184. 

[b<  connection  with  necromancy,  iii.  426,                    ^^M 

'              his  death,  i.  IM, 

_^^| 

Amatid  Dominique,  hia  niurder,  Ii.  16, 

permitted  in  Spain,  Iii.  430.                                 ^^^^| 

Amaud  Garsia  rceiststhe  Iuq.,ii.  82, 100,101. 

origin,  iii.  437.                                                "^^^^^f 

Arnaud  Murlana,  ii,  60. 

tacit  toleration  in  tho  Middle  Ageis  ill                  ^^^| 

!       Arnand  Norclli,  of  Fontfroidc,  H.  87,  572. 

^H 

Arncdt  of  Pmpie  persecutes  licrcsr,  11. 4114, 

condemned  as  fatalistic,  iii.  439.                               ^^^| 

Arnold   tlie  Catliarau    burned  at  Colognu, 

condemned  iu  >*raDce.  iii.  446.                                     ^^H 

i.  104. 

used  by  Henry  III.  (Eng.\  i.  196.                           ^^ 

Arnold  of  Trtrcs  buja  off  papal  legates, 

Marsilio  Kicmo's  belief,  iii.  572.                                       ■ 

1.  16. 

Pompnnazio's  belief,  iii.  575.                                         ^^m 

Amoul,  Bp.  of  Lisicux,  iii.  422. 

Aatrucliio  dn  Piera.  his  heresy,  ti.  176.                            ^^B 

ArrabbiatL  oppoucuta  of  Savonarola,  iii,  S15, 

Asvliini^  right  of,  dented  to  heretics,  ii.  ISl,                    ^^^| 

221. 

Ath(7Utan,  King,  on  sorcery,  iiL  420.                                ^^H 

Arras,  Bp.  of,  bums  Bcffhards.  ii.  127. 

Atto  of  Vercelli  on  angel-worship,  iii.  412.                     ^^H 

Vaudoi^of,  I  605,  532;  iii.  384,  519. 

on  clerical  sorcerers,  iii.  4IG.                                       ^^^| 

Arrest,  preliminaries  requisite  to,  it.  139. 

Aul.inas,  C.  of,  in  1208,  i.  149.                                         ^^1 

dffilroys  power  of  witches,  iii.  50». 

Aubriot,  Hughes,  cose  of,  ii.  127.                                     ^^^| 

Arringer  of  Rngusa,  ii.  292. 

Aubry,  Huguet,  iii.  536,  532.                                             ^^H 

F" 

Audenebam,  U a rshal, defends  the  Inq.,  u.  132.                  ^^H 

^■^        670             .  ^^^p                                               ^^^^^^^1 

^^^B          Augtiry  by  birds,  Ui.  408.  429,  4S1. 

BajolenftM,  i.  98 ;  11. 193. 

^^^^^B            Auguitiii,  St.,  on  persecution,  i.  211,  214. 

Ualaidl,  Toramn*o,  his  wi*  *  "''''.    HI  filH 

^^^^^H                    di#bi.'lieved  in  incubi,  iii.  384. 

Bulbinu*,  bis  prsi«e  of  P                  '  '•< 

^^^^^^K                   on  magic  traiLsfonn&tion,  iii.  SOI, 

Bftldwiii  uf  Toulouse,  bi~         .          '-'^■ 

^^^^^H^                   on  cffioacy  of  prnrer,  iii.  3V&. 

Bamberg,  quarrels  with  ila  */p.,  ii-  ■'    V 

^^^^^B                  ditbclicvM  in  aittrology,  iii.  437. 

Ob&crvantinc  refunniiLiun  iu,  iii.  .'. 

^^^^^H^                  CD  ibc  Diviue  Vision,  iiL  690. 

wiicbe^i  bunted  in,  iii.  &49. 

^^^^H           Aogiutin  (EagUud),  hla  mi^iua&ry  t&bora, 

C.  of  1 191,  on  heresy,  ii.  41S,  4J3. 

^^^H 

Baudetin,  Vtiicrnso,  dentvd  ImmAcalate  Coo* 

^^^^^H           AtigiistiniAns,  Order  of.  iii.  S2,  103. 

ccption,  iii.  tJol, 

^^^^^1           .\usch,  Abp.  oCiSummoncd  lo  persecute,  i.  130. 

Banisbroenl  f"r  1i.t,.,v   i    290.  4A2 ;  u.  ITOl 

^^^^^m                    \VaXi\vmvii  ill,       148. 

Barbara,  Kiii)                     Imractcr,  ii    630. 

^^^^^B            Austria,  Ing  in,  i,  80t    it  347. 

Barbarian  or:               ;  in,  IiL  409. 

^^^^K                  Luuifi'mns  in,  ii.  ZEtS,  875. 

Barbariuna,  tulvmtiuu  under,  i.  SI6.          ^^^| 

^^^^B                  WdlJcnscs  in,      4uO,  41«. 

their  holprul  dpintJ,  iii.  S&-i.                 ^^H 

^^^^^m                  order  to  nncst  Tcmplurv  in,  iii.  903. 

their  magic,  iii.  40l,                                ^^B 

^^^^H           Auto  de/i,  or  scrmo,  i.  889,  391. 

Borbos,  their  xniMionnry  circuits,  il  24«,  Sfift.     ■ 

^^^^H                    in  Komo  in  12S1,  ti.  2i)0. 

Btiteuloiio,  its  subjection  to  Charlemignii,  11    1 

^^^^^H            Auvcrgnv:,  TiMuplur  pos^eaflions  in,  ill  2AI. 

162.                                                            ■ 

^^^^H             Auzon,  cbnrtcr  of,  in  1260,  ).  407,  4'i3. 

Inq.  organized  iOi  Ii.  lAA.                        ^^fl 

^^^^H            Avegltona,  diflregftnl  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  S6S. 

separate  Inq.  fur,  U.  179.                    ^^H 

^^^^^H            Averrboe^,        5&8. 

cotnplaina  of  Enncrich,  iiL  &86.         ^|^| 

^^^^^H           Avcrrlioi.4in,        fi6]. 

Baruni  of  Florence,  their  prawction  of  bSl 

^^^^H                   of  Limoax  Xoir.  ii.  108. 

eftv.  ii.  209,  210. 

^^^^^^L                   toleration  nf,  in  lAlh  cent.,  ill.  674. 

their  proapnition,  L  496;  IL  211. 
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iL  371. 
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77.  81. 

Berenger  of  Carcassonne,  expelled  by  here"                   ^^^| 

1      Beirut,  Bp.  of,  iii.  620,  622,  629. 

tics,  L  138.                                                                      ^H 

f      Beissera,  case  of,  ii.  12. 

Berenger  de  Fredute,  iii.  278,  283.                                       ^^H 
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Belt»nide,  victory  of,  iL  663. 
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iL  166.                                                                   ^H 
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Bergurao,  Wuldenslan  conference,  L  76;  il.                   ^^H 

deprives   bps.   of  financial  control,  L 

^H 

836. 

(okration  of  heresy  in  1382,  iL  202.                         ^^H 

represses  extortion,  i.  478. 

its  laws  against  the  Inq.,  iL  230.                               ^^^B 

regulates  confiscations,  i.  610,  512. 
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favors  the  Inq.  of  Longuedoc,  iL  64. 

witches  of,  contest  over,  L  539 ;  ilL  540.                   ^^H 
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,              reconciles  Philippe  le  Be!,  ii.  86. 

Berger,  W.,  bis  argument  as  lo  Huss's  safe-                    ^^H 

A             his  mercy  to  Ohibellincs,  iL  286. 
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i            introduces  Inq.  in  Sicily,  ii.  248. 

Bernabo  VisuoDtl  condemned  as  heretic,  ilL                  ^^H 

1            releases  Jacopone  da  Todi,  iii.  41. 
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delegate  their  powers  to  inqs.,  i,  388. 
responsible  for  expenses  of  Inq.,  i.  480, 

B26;  iL139,  164,174. 
endeavor  to  share  in  the  spoils,  L  836, 

369,010,612,614. 
complain  of  leniency  of  Inq.,  il.  46. 
appeaU  from,  L  460. 
they  protect  the  Begharils,  ii.  394,401. 
their  obligation  of  poveriy,  iii.  132. 
their  complaints  of  the  Templars,  iii. 

241. 
ordered  to  esaralno  Templars,  iiL  282. 
ordered  to  cnjploy  torture,  iii.  286. 
cognizance  of  sorcery  reserved  to,  iU. 
434. 
Bishops,  Catharan,  L  93,  119. 
Biuhops,  French,  oppose  the  Inq.,  ii,  114. 

ordered  to  aid  Inq.,  iL  116. 
Bishops,  German,  resist  the  Inq.,  iL  338,  346. 
Bitihops  of  Longucdoc,  their  seizure  of  lauds, 

iL3. 
Biehop?,  Waldensian,  i.  83;  iL  622,  664. 
Uislioprica,  sale  of,  L  8. 
Bizenuj,  Kleulberus,  his  triumph  of  Reuch- 

lin,  ii.424. 
Bizochi,  iii.  37,  75. 
Black  Death,  the,  iL  870. 

services  of  Mendicants  In,  L  990. 
Ulh'iAC  IJocrii  assists  OlivL^ts,  iiL  74. 
Blane,  Humbert,  his  crusading  cutcrpriso, ill 
248. 
his  trial  in  England,  liL  801. 
Blauehe,  Begeut,  her  difficulues,  i.  201,  202. 
relations  with  the  Pastoureaux,  L  270, 
271. 
Jllrinehct,  Kiistacp,  ilL  475. 
Hliisio  di  Monrcalc,  inq.,  ii.  266. 
Blasphemy,  punishment  of,  i.  235;  iu  122. 

jirofiuble  to  Inq.,  L  479. 
Blomncrt  confuted  by  John  of  Rvsbrock,  iL 

377. 
Blood,  judgments  of,  forbidden  to  clergy,  I 
223. 
duty  of  Church  to  shed,  L  686. 
Blood  of  Christ,  quarrel  over,  iL  171. 
nioiivn,  Jean,  inq.,  tries  Gillcd  dc  Bals,  iii, 

473. 
Bluebeard,  iii.  4S9. 
Boccaccio  on  Florentine  inq.,  L  479. 
on  the  Templar?,  iiL  328. 
story  of  the  Three  Rings,  iii.  564. 
on  corruption  of  the  curia,  liL  634. 
Bockcler,  inq.,  persecutes  Wiokelcrs,  ii.  400. 

condemns  John  U&lkav,  iii.  206. 
Bi>gomili,  L  90, 216. 


^V            674                ^^Bp                                        ^^^^^^^^^^I 

^H                 Bobfrnus  il.  427. 

Bone«,  cxhnmatlon  of,  i.  233,  40i,  AM ;  O.    ■ 

^^^^^H                 l>1agoIUnu  in  22AO,  i.  272. 

^^M 

^^^^^ft                Frauciscan  inqs.  ju.  i.  .102. 

Bo»i  Hitminrn,  i.  115.                                          ^^^H 

^^^^^H                Iicrciica  eacapu  to,  ii.  369. 

Boniface.  St^  hia  suppreuloQ  of   hcrr«7^^H 

^^^^^^H                 Lurifenins  in,  il  S&S. 

^^H 

^^^^H               Indigiiatiun  at  Husd'd  death,  U.  494. 

a  icj^tidary  inq,,  Ii.  181.                         ^^H 

^^^^^^B               rcauuiioett  ubedi'Jiuv  to  Rome,  U.  507. 

»uppreH«t!.<i  Borcerr,  iii.  41S.                     ^^^B 

^^^^^^B                 itd  ftiiidiLlnu  in  U18,  il  Al  1. 

Bonifiico  VIIl.,  hiH  ehnnicter,  iit.61.            ^^^B 

^^^^H                 def                   'ru^adeK,  ii.  &10,525,C80. 

grants  jubilee  indulgence,  f.  42. 

^^^^^^B 

tries  (o  SL-tlle  the  questlou  of  bunal$,  i 

^^^^H               cu[< ....li,  prohibited,!!.  S27. 

281. 

^^^^^^H               fear  of  its  intlii4>trce  in  Oermanv,  ii.  n^2. 

(net)  In  reconcile  clergy  ontl  Meadic«llt^ 

^^^^^^H               peoMiitrT  niluis?'!  to  serfdom,  ii.  Sutj. 

i.  21t(i. 

^^^^H                peace  ivicli  C.  of  Baste,  ii.  537. 

on  removability  of  Inqp.,  1.344. 

^^^^^^H               rcaetton  under  Si^iBniand,  ii.  633. 

«ubji-cljl  bUliofts  tn  inq-3.,  i.  SitS. 

^^^^^H                siiprcmac^v  of  Calixtinx,  ii.  540. 

a?»ert«  ejH^copat  juriBdiclimi,  uii&ft. 

^^^^^^B               attuulioii  iifidtrr  PiHJiutitiid,  ii.  541. 

auilpiri/va  inqi».  to  nppoiot  ile]mlie#>i  i> 

^^^^^^H                  C)ipt^tr:i)io'8  tiirssion,  it.  600. 

375. 

^^^^^H               U>i  indi'penucnce  of  Korni;,  ii.  659. 

suspend:!  ofHcc  of  tnq.-gcneral.  i.  S08, 

^^^^^^H                it«  Qnofiulous  position,  it,  &Sl). 

orders  witneMex'wum^  witlihetd,  u434l 

^^^^^H               Templar  property  in,  iii,  3S0. 

on  extortion  of  inqa,,  t  477. 

^^^^^^P                 sorcurur*  reproved,  til  4 1 9. 

Iig1ii^>nfl  diiAibililie«  of  Uv9c«nduita,  i. 

^^^■^^                  canonn  nguin^t  »oix'*»rv,  iii.  ■4A0. 

498. 

^^H                Boboniiftn  Dretlimi.  their  origin,  ii.  6G1. 

prohibits  confiscation  ia  odvAnce,  L  517. 

^^^^^H                  their  crce<],  tL  6ti3. 

subject:;  Kccular  cffieiala  to  luij.^  t,  585; 

^^^^^^B               tlicir  discipline,       nos. 

it  G7. 

^^^^^H               thuy  unite  with  \Vtildense«,  iL4t6,  504. 

his  Cfiplure  at  Anaimt,  ii,  69, 

^^^^^H               their   Hiiseion  to  Kuvoy  Walderise^,  ii. 

\iU  qimrrel  with  I'hiltppe  le  Del,  u.  Aft. 

^^^r 

threjittne  Aimeric  Cnsiel,  iL  69. 

^                       their  pcr«eciitions,  ii.  flrtW. 

orders  proAccuiioQ  of  Cafttel  Kabri,  a. 

^^^1                        their  inlsaionary  r.ca\,  ii.  6G7. 

73. 

^^H                 liulbonue^  luulilatiun  of  monies  of,  i.  162. 

herciites  eborged  anlnat  lum,ii.  97 :  lit 

^^^■^                 liolo^rtm,  rcstrictiou  on  beaiiii}^  amis,  1.  982. 

450. 

^^^^^_                 abuiios  of  familiara  in,  i.  »83. 

fnvore  Pierre  Je  Fcnoui1I^dcfl,  u.  1 1 1. 

^^^^H               Oioranni  Schio        ii.  2(t3. 

deeidm  cum  of  Arutoiiuo  runirilupcs  il 

^^^^V                 deeay  of  Inq.  in,  il  !>83. 

241. 

^                       Cor,  on  the  Teropbirs,  iii.  307. 

casta  of  Ii'tik'ney.  ii.243. 

^^^B                  Bomm,Juhnnn, burns  wer-nulvcji,  ii.  146. 

orknowlcdgeg  Frederic  of  Trinacrio,  U. 

^^H                Bouaceorao.  Filippo,  i.  3i'i3. 

248. 

^^^H                  BoiiRgula,  Fcdro,  lii«  hereby,  ii.  175. 

on^aniitei  Inq.  in  Slavonia.,  ii.  SP9. 

^^H                l^nagrnxia  da  Bergamo  AtUcks  Olivi,  iii. 

comicnms  Ortlibcnfie?,  ii.  an?. 

^^H 

(umuU  acta  of  Cilcitin  V..  iii.  38. 

^^^^^^                defcn<I«  the  ConTontiinK*,  iii,  60. 

perMi'L-iitea  irrepiUr  nienUicaoef,  iU.  87, 

^^^^^H               placed  in  confinement,  iii.  CI. 

perpeentes  Rpiriluala,  iii.  30. 

^^^^^f              impriHoned  in  1323,  iii.  13.1. 

imprisons  Jacopone  da  Todi,  Ki.  41. 

^^^^^^                eftcapeit  to  Loiii«  of  Bavaria,  Ui.  148. 

silences  Amaldo  de  Vilamivn,  iii.  05. 

^H                        liiB  d<>nth,  iii.  166. 

hin  quarrel  with  Colonnaiji,  tiL   104, 

^^^B                Bonn|;rnzin  di  S.Uiornntii,  lit.  43, 

trie.4  to  unite  the  Uilitarr  Onlers,  ktu 

^^H                Bonnto,  Kcny,  ciuo  of,  Iii.  86. 

247. 

^^^^^         Bona  Pen  III  r-a,  St.,  on  lorincntof  the  damned. 

^ifnree*  obedience  atsoDg  tbc  T«apUr9, 

^^^B 

iii.  263. 

^^^^B                bis  cnrdinnlatc,  i.  264. 

his  hull  Unam  Snnefam,  \\\,  SC8,  810. 

^^^^^B                answers  William  of  St.  Atuotir,  i.  2$6. 

Boniface  IX.  fuTons  ihe  >1                   1.  278. 

^^^^^B               replies  to  Grrald  of  Abbeville,  i.  2S7. 

appoints  iuq.  for  Pori 

^^^^^fl               ou  Krauctscnn  corruption,  i.  29i\, 

appoints  inq.  fur  Spain,  ii.  1SJ>.                ^^^B 

^^^^^^B                 persecnl^s  tlie  Spiritnnl^,  iii.  24. 

reproves  crut-tty  of  inq.,  iL  264.              ^^^| 

^^^^^^H                 Ilia  zeal  for  poverty,  iii.  S^i. 

appuitils  ini|^.  '(f-  ^--1-   ■■    ^^'-.             ^^^B 

^^^^^^H                      mvaiUL'ism,  iii.  27. 

hi^  (Kiliry  witli   !                                                     ^| 

^^^^^B               his  etTorta  at  reform,  iti.  29. 

appoirila  inq.  fui                                        ^^H 

^^^^^^m               den!(W  Immaculate  Conception,  iii.  647. 

euppre^.Hfs  the  Itiancbi,  il  4"l.            ..^^^1 

^^^^^^P                 on  clerical  corruption,  iii.  081. 

sells  di5penaatii>nd  U>  Fnun  >-.ti  ~.  ifl^^H 

^^^^^         Boiiciimpnf^o  di  Prato,  his  aofttoriiji  ill  28. 

^^H 

^^H                Bond,  boil-,  form  of,  i.  479. 

hia  finaucUl  expedients,  iU.ft37»6Sa.   ^^1 
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Bonn,  Tanchc]inites  btimod  in,  i.  66. 

Brethren  of  Felipe  of  Uajorca,  ill  82,  168.                       ^^B 

Catliari  burned  in  I2th  cent.,  i.  113. 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit — see  also  Ortll-                  ^^H 

Jlonrieo  di  Uiisca,  case  of,  i.  386. 

beiises.                                                                    ^^H 

Buuka,  burning  of.  i.  054. 

their  origin,  il  323.                                                    ^H 

Luther 'o,  conderanwd,  H.  284, 

in  FniDce,  ii.  123,  126, 406.  678.                               ^H 

WicklirsbumeJ,  ii.446. 

in  Bohemia,  ii.  618.                                                    ^^H 

Huss'a  bumetl.  ii.  490, 

Brethren  of  the  Hermitages,  Iii.  172,                              ^^^| 

1               Amaldo  do  Vilunova's  burned.  Hi.  86. 

Bretonellc,  Jean,  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  il                  ^^H 

astrological,  burned,  iil.  446. 

^H 

1                of  mii^ic  to  bo  burned,  iii.  438,  453. 

Brian^on,  persecution  in,  it.  162, 167.  160.                      ^^H 

f                XiWena'i  burned,  iii.  41)0. 

Bribery  of  the  curia,  i.  196;  it.  90,  82 ;  HI                  ^H 

censorship  of,  iii.  612. 

^H 

i        Bordeaux,  wealth  of  Templars  in,  HL  231. 

1 477.                                                          ^^H 

G.  of,  in  1266,  on  judgmontfl  of  blood, 

Bridges,  fines  used  for,  L  474.                                      ^^H 

1                   i.  223. 

Brigandi.  i.  126.                                                                     ^H 

Borelf  Fmn^ifi,  his   persecution   of  Wal- 

Britiuiny,  Cathari  in,  i.  112.                                             ^^M 

denses,  iu  162-6,  261,  263. 

no  heretics  in,  I  127.                                                ^^H 

Bortolaroio,  Bp.  of  Vicenza,  ii.  223,  284. 

sorcerers  und  heretics  in,  iil  637.                            ^^^| 

Boshama,].  118. 

Brixen,  Bp.  of,  drives  inq.  away,  iil  641.                       ^^H 

Busuia,  recurrence  of  Cathari  to,  ii,266. 

Brocken,  witches'  gathering-place,  Ul  hOO.                    ^^H 

career  of  Catharism  in,  ii.  201. 

BntJ  durth  Gatt  i  il  868,  412.                                            ^H 

Inq.  organized  in,  it.  29d. 

Bruges,  Tanchelm  expelled  from.  i.  66.                           ^^H 

1        IJourges,  Pastourcaux  in,  i.  271. 

Bnigui^re  Hart.,  case  of,  iii.  161,  664.                             ^^^| 

inq.  of,  ii.  141. 

Brullkno,  Obecrvantincs  founded  at,  iil  173.                   ^^H 

C.  of.in  l*J2B,i.  104. 

Brtinn,  Dominican  scandal  in,  I  274,                                 ^^^| 

C.  of,  1432,  on  Wuldennefl,  ii.l57. 

Sigismund  at,  in  1419,  ii.  614.                                  ^^H 

Boys,  age  of  rei*ix>pBibtlitv,  i.  4U3, 

Bnino  of  Segui  reproaches  Paschal  II.,  iil                  ^^H 

lirabant,  Lollards  in.  U.aftB. 

^H 

Braccio  da  Hontone,  iii.  669. 

Bru:jsul)«,  Ortlihcnses  in,  il  377.                                       ^^| 

Braiue,Cathari  burned  in,  l2(M,i.  131. 

Buda.  C.  of,  1379,  on  judgmenU  of  blood,  I                  ^H 

Brancaleone,  cruaadc  preached  against  him, 

^^1 

ii.  226. 

suppression  of  council  Is,  il  298.                            ^^H 

Branda,  hia  roforminR  decree,  il  827. 

Bugres,  I  116.                                                                  ^^H 

Brandcis,  Sjnod  of,  in  1490,  it  666. 

Buildings  of  Inq.,  I  373 ;  il  146.                              _^^^^ 

Brandenburg,  demon  worship  in,  1837,  ii.  376. 

^^^^1 

Wnliiensea  in,  ii.  416,  435. 

Bulgaria,  its  submission  to  Rome,  il  292.                 ^^^^^H 

Templar  property  in,  iil  330. 

inq.  provided  for,  U.  811.                                        ^^H 

Branding;  for  heresy,  ii.  182, 

Bull  in  Cena  Domini  on  forgeries,  I  19.                         ^^^| 

'        Braudl.  Sebastian,  hid  ferocity  ogainst  Do. 

George  Podiebrad  cursed  in,  il  668.                         ^^H 

minicaiis,  iL424. 

Burchard,  Bp.,  duet>  nut  allude  to  hereST,  I                  ^^H 

Braunsberg,  sorcery  in  laws  of,  iil  482,  6.^6. 

^^H 

Bread,  holy,  of  the  Cathori,  im. 

denies  power  of  Tempestarii,  Iil  416.                      ^^H 

of  Ihu  Waldenses,  il  140. 

on  belief  in  sorcery,  iii.  417.                                       ^^^H 

dipped  in  wine  for  Eucharist,  il  472. 

on  witch  cannibalism,  iil  60S.                                  ^^H 

and  water  the  priiM>n  diet,  u  488, 491. 

Burchard  111.  (Magdeburg)  and  the  Templars,                  ^^H 

Brehal,  Jean,  inq.,  reh&bUtUtes  Joan  of  Arc, 

^H 

iii.  378. 

Burchard  of  Oldenbnrg,  his  crusade  against                  ^^H 

Bremen,  Abps.  of,  and  the  tithes,  iil  183. 

Stedingers.  iii.  187.                                                        ^^1 

C.  of.  1230,  on  the  Stediogers,  ul  186. 

Bnrgiu  the  Bcghard,  ii.  405.                                             ^^H 

Brennon.  Koger,  defends  witches,  ill  646. 

Burgtindr,  heretics  in,  i.  127,                                           ^^^| 

Uiv«:ia,   Bp.  of,  on  quarrel  over  blood  of 

Inq.  introduced  in,  il  118,  130.                                   ^^H 

Christ,  U,  172- 

WttldenscR  in,  il.  146.                                               ^^1 

heretic  troubles  in,  1224, 11.  198. 

witehcraft  in,  iii.  636.                                                   ^^^^ 

captured  by  EmcUu  da  Romano,  il  227. 

Burgitndinn  minister,  his  superrisioD,  ii  140.                  ^^H 

case  of  Gujdo  Lnchu.  ii.  242, 

Burial  uf  heretics  forbidden.  I  133.                                   ^^^| 

heresy  in,  1457.  ii.  271. 

Bortals,  quarrels  orcr,  I  30,  280;  iil  241.                         ^^H 

witches  of,  contest  over,  l  639 ;  iil  6'HV 

Bunting  uliw  introduced,  I  216,  221.                               ^^H 

Breslau,  John  of  Pima  in,  ii.  4.11. 

seignorial  right  of,  I  687.                                         ^^H 

Sipdmund'a  cruelty,  il:il6. 

a  lost  resort,  I  641.                                                ^^1 

Capistraiio'ri  labors,  it.  648. 

for  reUpse,  i.  644.                                                     ^H 

Brethren,  Apostolic,  iil  308. 

f requencT  of,  I  649.                                                  ^^H 

1 — Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  \i.  861, 

details  of,  I  661.                                                             ^^H 

Brethren  of  the  Cross,  il.  407. 

1 

expenses  of,  I  669,                                                    ^^H 

^^^^^676               ^^^^r         INDEX^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^H           Buminf^  of  Tcmplam  for  revoking  coiifft*' 

Cap  uf  darkncM,  HI  406,  421.                         ' 

^^^^^^^               uionB,  iii.  t£V5.  3>»t<,  H*i4.  SSA. 

Cittwlio  di  Ohia,  caseuf,  i,  342 ;  S.  M». 

^^^^^^^K           invnriiible  for  witcbcs        OlS. 

C'dpistiano,  his  chiiractvr,  it.  £46,  AM. 

^^^^^M           of   b'>ok«.  i.  604;  ii.  46C,  4W;  iil  8S, 

appoinu-d  Int).,  \l  S70. 

^^^^^^                438,  440,  4Q3.  4U0, 

supprcises   Tummaso  of    Flofcoce,  fi- 

^^^^H            B<irceL  tSre  de,  killed   bv  lore-pOtion,  Iii. 

27'J. 

^^^H 

in-- •'■■•   T-  -    '•    •:'-• 

I- 

hid  minsiun  to  buliuiuin,  ii.  o47. 

^^^^H           I^ABASSE,   RATmoDd,   bums    GailiArino 

endoavore  to  reiuiiu;  the   Franoifcan*, 

iii.  173. 

^^^H            L'abestainK,  C,  of,  11G6,  i.  110. 

pcrsecolcs  FratiocUi,  ill  176,  177. 

^^^^H                    OUvistc  burned  at«  Ut.  77. 

retieraiion  fell  for  T"~   '"'     :*^3, 

^^^^H^          Csttariuii  of  llui^Uirbach  on  episcopal  wicked- 

\ns  dftuh  and  cnn"                        5W,  Wft. 

^^^^^^^_ 

('.ipilani  di  t^anu  Mana    .  :  - — cc,  ii.  SU. 

^^^^^^^B           on  monablic  disorders,  i. 

r.tritcuUii  peraecuici  uin^ctanB,  hi,  Z9^ 

^^^^^^^^H           on  fpread  of  boresy,      128. 

Cntiirtian,  Ca:barait  Council  of,  '%.  119. 

^^^^^^H           on 

Carbonello,  Lorenzo,  in  Tunis,  uL  167. 

^^^^^^^H           his  deiuuuolog}-.  itl.  381,  S88. 

Cdrcas£uniie,  prepoudoraocc  of  faoreiy  lO,  i. 

^^^^^^^H  i  iP5nrius  of  i^peior,  his  iDartyrdom,  iii.  6. 

US. 

^^^^^^H  I'apjla, 

capture  of,  I.  1S5. 

^^^^^^^^V   i'aliors,  luf).             0, 

itxsen.bly  of  experta  in  1329,  L  8W. 

^^^^^r          CaieUino,  Card.,  his  dealings  with  Lullicr,  ii, 

pri.^on  of  Inq.  nl,  I  491,  4l»2,  4M_ 

^^^H 

appvold  tu  rliilipptt  HI.,  ii.  ^t^. 

^^^^H            Cairo,  martjrdom  of  TciupUrs  in,  iii.  277. 

ttitompt  to  dcilro/  records,  t  381 ;  & 

^^^^H            Ciilahrlft,  CullhiH  in,  i.  116;  ii.  215. 

5tf. 

^^^^B                    Walilcnsian  svtatmeuu,  ii.  348,  90S, 

nppenls  to  kiiip  and  l>op*,  SI.  CO. 

^^^H 

Hlrtij^Kli^  with  Inq  ,  ii.  f<fi.  69.  70,  TSy  fit. 

^^^^H            Cnlcogni,  Rnggieri.  inc].  of  Florence,  i.  227 ; 

its  despair  and  treason,  ii.  6S. 

^^^^1 

it5  piini^hmtMit,  ii.  V(>. 

^^^^^^^    Culdron,  tlio  witches*,  iii.  40C,  4()8. 

accuses  the  Iiu].,  ii.  93. 

^^^^^^K  Ciiligiila,  cuusi'  of  his  insanity,  Ui.  891. 

investi'T-Kion  bv  cardinal*  a*.  H.  VS. 

^^^^^^^f   Calixtins — sec  UtraquisU. 

conieinia  for  I>otninifrni.e.  ii,  1S3L 

^          i',0tuu8  11.  condomos  Cathari,  i.  UT. 

oonieft  between  hv-             '     !.  iL  lift. 

^^^^H            i  iilixtuti  IIL  favors  the  Men.licftiita,  I  895. 

pei-aecution  of  S\  u                        MS. 

^^^^^^^^H             erininliitcs  thr  lni\.,  ii.  3ti5,  271. 

cnnvi-nt  piveu  to  S|.j:mi.iis,  iit,  02. 

^^^^^^^^H            orders  cnismlc  n^iiii^l  Turkic  ii.  £58. 

Olivisl*  hunied.  iii.  77. 

^^^^^^^^^^H                                                                                 fiutj. 

C.  of.  1310,  on  T.-n.HM.r;      V.    *fts^  SM. 

^^^^^^^B            orders  rehabllii4iiiou  of  Jotui  of  Arc,  ill 

Carieulx,  Pierre  dcs.  iii 

^^^^^m 

Catiiio  UaUaiuo,  bis  iDiiiN                 .'-rUartTr, 

^                  orders  witches  persecuted,  iii.  646. 

i.  460  ;  a  214. 

^^^^^H                     patronizes  Lorenzo  Valln,  iiL  567. 

Curluv'tii|;inn  Irgi»Ution  on  heresy*.  I  S18. 

^^^^H            Calo  Johannes  of  Dul^ria,  ii.  292. 

Bj'Stem  of  inquests,  i.  HOS. 

^^^^1           C'alrinUls,  merger  of  Waidenses  with,  ii. 

sorcery  under,  iii.  413. 

^^^H 

CarmeiiUii,  rcrt)gnition  of  ilio  OnScr,  itl.  SS, 

^^^^H            Conibi-ai,  heresr  in  11th  cent.,  \.  110. 

103.  107. 

^^^^^^^^             casti  of  Miiric  du  CaiH-ch,  1.  479. 

ihcv  cito  the  p^udo^Jotcbim,  lU.  IS. 

^^^^^^^^K            horetic-s  hurncil  nt,  ii.  US,  317. 

their  Averrhoisra,  Iii.  B04. 

^^^^^^^f            Men  of  InteUit^cncc.  ii.  406. 

Cardinalit,  oath  of,  in  concUr^  L  6. 

^^^^^^^^^            chapter  of,  nnd  their  Rp.,  iii.  447. 

bribert  of,  it.  90,  92.                            ^^M 

^^^^H            CamciioD,  the  FraliccUi  favored  in,  iii.  159, 

rMnia.-H;hio,  Kio,  ii).  110,  117.                      ^H 

^^^H 

Carpentma,  conclave  of,  it.  98.                  ^^H 

^^^^H            Can  Grande  della  ScaI.i.  iii   H>7.  201. 

CnrLa  de  Lofru,  inqs  in,  i,  811.                  ^^H 

^^^^^^^^    Conavose.  witched  of.  iii.  503,  013-18. 

<.'fts,<er,  capture  of.  i.  102.                          ^^H 

^^^^^^K   Canidia, 

Ch«cI  Fftbri,  cu?r  of,  i.  44R,  449;  ii.  IS9,  7»  1 

^^^^^^^V   Canncman,  John,  suppresses  WaldcDsea,  ii. 

Curtelbo,   heretics    persecuted    in,    tl     1«-  1 

^^^^^ 

107.                                                                  1 

^^^^H           Canaibalistn  of  witches,  iii.  407,  &0S. 

CnaU'lnaudarr,  aicjre  of,  \.  168.                         J 

^^^^H            Canonical  purgation — sec  Compnrpition. 

Castile,  pnnlsbmcnt  for  heresy  la,  t  23t^^J 

^^^^^H            CAnont-ic9,  papal  efforts  to  contitjl,  i.  I9S; 

law  as  to  hoivea  of  heretics,  I  481M^H 

^^^H 

treatment  of  Jewish  books,  I  Mb.  ^^M 

^^^^1           CauterbutT,  pilgrimages  to.  ii.  81. 

dealings  with  heresy,  ii,  180.             ^^B 
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Ct£tile,  Cftsc  of  Alonzo  do  Mella,  ui.  169. 

Catoptromancy,  ill.  422.                                                     ^^M 

pruseculioD  of  Tcmplara,  lii.  S16. 

CancKon,  Hetre,  Itp.  of  Beauvai^i,  itl.  357.                       ^^^| 

Templar  property,  iii.  3S3. 

cluiius  Joan  uf  Arc,  iii.  858,                                      ^^H 

laws  on  Borccry,  iii.  430. 

caiumeuct-d  iit-r  irijil,  iii.  360.                                    ^^^| 

astrology  condemned,  iii.  444. 

abandons  her  to  secular  arm,  iii.  372.                      ^^| 

1       Caatorcfl,  iii.  395. 

Caurzim,  Calixtins  tilaiu  in,  ii.  514.                                  ^^H 

1       Costrea,  seizure  of  .Tc*n  Ricolee  at,  ii.  63. 

Cavalcnnli,  Aldobrandino,  inq.,  i.  S27.                             ^^| 

Waldenaed  in,  ii.  148. 

Caxzagu/zari,  i.  lis.                                                          ^^H 

Caetruccio  of  LuLxa  coiidomucd  for  bercsy, 

Ceccu  d'  Asculi,  iii,  441.                                                    ^^^| 

iii.  201. 

CeecDiic    manipulates  £avoimrota*B  coufes.                  ^^^| 

Cat,  worship  of.  iii.  263,  49C. 

tiione,  iii.  230,  233.                                                             ^^H 

Catalun  Fabri  mui-dered  by  Waldcnse?,  ii. 

Celostin  III.  intercedes  for  Bp.  of  Beauval«,                  ^^H 

160. 

^H 

Catalano,  Fri,  hi»  murder,  it.  215. 

excommunicates  Raymond  Vl.,  i.  133.                    ^^H 

CaUlonJB,  »epanito  Inq.  for,  ii.  17$^. 

Celestin  IV.,  hi£i  short  pontificate,  U.  26.                         ^^H 

Ctttbari,  i.  8l>. 

C4.4estiu  V.  protects  the  Spiiltuals,  Ui.  85.                     ^^H 

their  predoraioance  in  Lanf^doc,  t.  IS5. 

biii  acta  annulled,  iii.  86.                                          ^^B 

tbeir  growth  under  the  crusades,  i.  187, 

insulted  by  ConventnaU,  iii.  87.                              ^^^| 

189.  lt>3. 

Celei^tin,  Spiritual  anlipope,  iii.  63.  65.                           ^^H 

converted  by  Foulqtics  do  Xenilly,  i.  244, 

Cclibncy,  ck-ncal,  itft  eifcct,  i.  3,  31.                                 ^^H 

cvidfucca  of,  i.  432. 

disregarded  in  Bolicmia,  ii.  427.                               ^^H 

of   Languedoo,  betrayed   by   Raymond 

Cella,  rieiTO,  juins  Dominic,  I  261.                                   ^^H 

(Sros,  li,  22. 

his  eont«ncc8  in  Querci,  i.  465,  469;  ii.                  ^^H 

their  ]om  at  Hont^^ir,  ii.  43. 

^H 

their  indomiuble  zeal,  ii.  44,  49,  61. 

his  lenity  to  Waldcnscs,  il  147.                               ^^M 

their  numbers  about  1250,  ii.  40. 

Collitcs,  ii.  HM.                                                                  ^^H 

driven  to  forests  and  cave?,  ii.  52. 

Censorship  intrusted  to  Inq.,  ii.  391 ;  iii  612,                  ^^H 

tlieir  revival  iL  71,  104. 

CerdaAa,  Inq.  in,  ii.  177.                                                    ^^H 

tbeir  extinction  in  Langucdoc,  ti.  108. 

Cesarini,  GiuUano^  legate  to  Gernmuv,  it.  529,                 ^^M 

in  northern  France,  li.  1 13,  120. 

680,631.                                                                         ^M 

their  relation  with  Waldvnscs,  ii.   146, 

Cesona,  ma.4sacre  of,  i.  669 ;  iti.  204.                                ^^H 

579. 

mii-aclu  by  St.  Tulur  Martyr,  tl.  208.                   ?!^^^H 

tbeir  existence  in  AraRon,  ii.  162. 166. 

Chains  for  prisoners,  i.  487.                                          ^^^^1 

their  development  In  Leon,  li.  181. 

Cbnkamint.  Kgvptiun.  iii.  387.                                      ^^^^| 

their  nunibcrfl  in  Italy,  ii,  193. 

Chalons,  Cathari  of,  i.  109,  218.                                          ^^H 

Milan  their  headquarters,  it  194. 
numerous  in  Napie<s  !!•  244. 

C.  of,  813,  on  lipacies,  i.  29.                                         ^^M 

Champagne,  Inq.  In,  ii.  121,  675.                                      ^^H 

classed  with  uaurnr.<>  in  Venice,  ii.  fi&l. 

Charlemagne  complains  of  clerical  rapacitv,                  ^^| 

tbeir  persiatence  iu  Italy,  ii.  25S, 

^H 

of  BoBnia,  ii.  290. 

rstabliahcB  episcopal  jurisdiction,  1.  306                   ^^H 

their  numbers  cast  of  the  Adriatic,  ii. 

his  MUsi  DDminici,  i.  311.                                         ^H 

297. 

hia  luwD  uu  sorcery,  iii.  413,                                        ^^^H 

they  Kclcome  the  Turks,  i».  807. 

Charlies  IV.  (Kmp.),  his  eleclioii,  iii.  156.                           ^^H 

of  Boiinia  embrace  Islam,  ii.  314. 

bis  duty  to  pcntecute,  i.  226.                                  ^^H 

their  disappearanco  from  (jerraaiiv,  ii. 

divides  the  coufiscations,  i.  507.                                 ^^^| 

318. 

his  submissivcncss,  it.  378.                                      ^^H 

of  Orleans  their  Infernal  rites,  IL  334. 

repreescs  FlagelUnts,  ii.  382.                                    ^^Hi 

iu  Buhcmia,  ti.  428. 

orpinizefl  G«rman  Inq.,  i.  630 ;  ii.  88F.                    ^^H 

their   conjectured    relations    with    the 

iDcreases  powers  of  Inq.,  ii.  891.                              ^^H 

Templars,  UL  240. 

confirms  John  of  Buland,  ii.  393.                               ^^| 

Catharism,  cauMS  of  its  failure,  i.  106;  ii. 

sends  Ricnzo  to  Avif;non,  iii.  203.                            ^^^| 

254. 

cen»>r8hip  uf  Inq.,  iii.  612.                                       ^^H 

varieties  of,  in  Piedmont,  ii.  256. 

Ch&rles  V.  (Kmp.),  cruelty  of  his  code,  i.  285.                  ^^H 

Catharine  do  Medicis  a  Tcrtiarr,  i.  268. 

be  favors  Lulliem,  iii.  687.                                        ^^^| 

Calharine  Sauve  bunicd,  ii.  157. 

Charles  II.  (Engl.)  repeals  persecuting  lawt^,                  ^^H 

Catharine  do  la  ItochcUe,  iii.  376. 

i.  353.                                                                             ^H 

Cuihortne  de  Thnuani,  iii.  469,  487. 

Cbaries  W.  fFnince)  shares  spoils  with  John                  ^^B 

Catharine,  .St,  of  Sitsia,  her  stigmaU,  L  202 ; 

XXli:,iii.68.                                                                 1 

li.  217. 

his  life  attempted  by  sorcery,  iiL  458.                      ^J 

on  corruption  nf  the  Church,  iii.  636. 

Charles  V.  (France)  seizes  church  rtTcnues,                  ^^H 

Cathedrals,  Buffering  caused  by  their  build- 

^H 

ing,  i.  23. 

forbids  doslruotlon  of  houses. ).  482.                       ^^| 

Cato,  hia  dread  of  dirioation,  iii.  807. 

1 

aids  the  Inq.,  i.  531 ;  ii.  126,  155.                             ^^1 
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CharlcBV.(Frftncc)  orders  persecution,  U.  164. 

Children  admitu-d  to  Order  o£  T«mplA«,  IiL 

roonopoli?"-^  '- ■v''-"itic»ns, ii.  1Q5. 

268. 

Chftrlea  VI.  (f                  - mpu  to  cur«  hiu 

devoted  to  Satan,  ui.  382. 

by  Stic 

euteti  by  witchea,  iii.  603,  i03,  601. 

usorU  tbc  ittiiuAcuUle  Conception,  iii. 

frequeii't  Sabbat,  iii.  601.  60S. 

6119. 

unbaptized,  killed  by  w  itches,  lU.  504, 

Charlei  Vll.  (France),  bia  iudcpeudoncc  of 

of  deiiiou?.  iii.  384. 

Rome,  ii.  \M. 

of  heitjtios,  disaUilitiea  of,  i.  S2I. 

on  Fraiiciiicnti  quarnbi,  iii,  173. 

CMIperic  I,  his  treatment  n' ^-'"■'    '■'•  <\0. 

bia  de^pi'rnio  po^iliuu.  iii.  331^ 

Chiuda^uind,  his  lawa  ou  - 

rccctroa  Jonii  of  Are,  iii.  S-lo. 

Chinon,  Templar  chiefs  dt                             - 1. 

ennobles  the  Dare  family,  ill  SAl. 

28S. 

abandona  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  329. 

Joan  of  Arc  at,  til.  342. 

rehitbititntf'it  Ja:in  of  Arc,  iii.  377- 

Cbiu$o,  bis  torture  and  constanoy,  iii.  17!$. 

Charles  VIII.  (France)  perniils  pcrsecutiun 

Clirist,  pHK-Uimeii  King  of  Flo-rviic*  by  8a- 

of  WaWense*.  ii.  1  fltf . 

vonarula,  iii.  213. 

his  relatloni  with  Suvoi)an>U.  Ui.  313. 

blood  of,  question  as  to,  il  171 ;  IQ.  117, 

propowfl  a  genernl  eouiicil,  iii.  224. 

Km. 

Charleft  I.  (Xaplcts)  allows  one  iuq.  ftstiisunt, 

C-rL-Co'n  burttfcopc  of,  iii.  44%  6WI. 

i.  S74. 

incarnntioDs  of.  iiL  102. 

assisti  French  inqs.,  i.  395. 

lunciii^  of,  on  the  cro«?,  iii.  4A.  207. 

his  rapaeity,  i.  511,  517,  620. 

place  of  his  conception,  iU.  (^03. 

defrays  cxpeosca  of  Itii|.,  i.  620,  037. 

iwverty  of — see  Toverly.                        ^^^| 

marriei*  Sanchc  of  Provenc«,  il  27. 

Soldiery  of.  i.  267.                                      ^^M 

his  couqueBt  of  Naples,  ii.  S31. 

Cliristano  of  IVachatitz.  ii.  497.  512.             ^^H 

hit)  power  iii  lUly,  ii.  :^32. 

Christian  V.  (Deumark)  ou  blosplMOij,  ^^^| 

hia  oelive  perfloouiion,  iL  245. 

^^H 

hia  letters  concerniut;  Inq.,  ii.  584. 

Chrlstiun  theurgy  orercomes  pagan,  iiL  ^^^^^| 

his  attempts  on  Cotti^taniinoplc,  iii.  616. 

Chri-tliahity,  pagan  intluencci  on.  iii.  ^C»t,  ^^^1 

Charles  U.  (.Naples)  divide*  the  coufiiicatious, 

Christine  de  Pisan  ou  Joan  of  .^                 't^^^^ 

1612. 

Chri«toplier,  St.,  power  of  his  tn.                 -    ^^^| 

defrays  expenseg  of  Inq.,  1.  626. 

Christoplier  of  Sweden,  his  laws  ^n  rj..  vrj^^H 

an  enper  pt?r?eoutor,  ii.  247,  666. 

iii.  433.                                                                ■ 

porseooles  ^ipiritiials,  iii.  39. 

Cbrvsrastom,  Sl,  on  persecution,  t  S14.                fl 

protects  fipirituald,  iiL  66. 

'  on  cxc.  of  the  dead,  I  280.                             fl 

his  cru&nde,  iii.  '247. 

denies  the  power  of  demon*,  ill  SSD.          H 

Cliarles  HI.  (Xaplcs)  receives  inqs.,  ii.  286. 

disbelieves  in  Incubi,  iii  Sfti.                        ■ 

confiscates  estate  of  Bp.  of  rrivenio,  iii. 

CImrvh,  the,Ll.                                                      ■ 

2(M 

its  cormption  explains  henMy,  >•  M»  129;      H 

Charles  I.  (Savoy)  orders  invcetigntion,  \l  266. 

iiL  163.164.                                                ■ 

pacifies  tlw  Waldcnsoe,  ii.  2tJ7. 

it  enforros  persecution,  i.  224.                 ^^^ 

Charles  IL  (NararreX  mortuary  offering  by, 

its  spirituul  Jurisdiction,  I  U09.               ^^H 

1.31. 

tta  early  aversion  tu  tortune,  I  42t,       ^^H 

Charles  de  llanvillc  thrtMktened  for  bta  tolcr* 

itar«i{Knisil>ilityfordcatb-|>e»a1lv,L224, 

anco,  ii.  163. 

634;  ill  547, 

Charles  Robert  (nuii^ary),  his  roIaliooB  with 

its  luliordiuation  to  the  frUlc  In  FraDoe. 

Bosnia,!!.  2t>»,  301. 

11.  57. 

Charles  de  Valota,  hi&  crubadins  projects,  iii. 

it^»  r ■ '  ...-..:..  ;.:    -nr 

247. 

ilV                                                      '<».81»9. 

hongs  Enguerrand  dt*  MtiHI>^y,  iii,  4AI. 
Charms  for  endurance  of  torture,  iii.  &i>V. 

its    ■''     ■                ,:■,...'      ,    .^.-i-A-.  ia. 

417. 

Charroux,  Abbey  of,  Inwstiit  with,  i.  22. 

governed  by  astrology,  in.  488. 

Chnrtres,  C.  of,  136n.  uii  sorcery,  iii.  46». 

its  rcj^iKii-iibility  for  witcbcrm/t,  iU.  COS, 

Chfttelet  of  Paris,  punishes  sorcery,  iii.  4fll. 

61:;,  Ml,  CilO. 

Chlabaudi,France*o«»,  bin  witch-trials,  Hi.  6 16, 

powerIt't*h  apiinnt  wit.'       .'■    '."    "•• 

618. 

its  intidf.>lity  in  16tb  < 

^^^^1 

ChiorariJIc,  Abbey  of.  iii.  92,  GO,  102. 

its  corruption  in  latti  1...—    ..„;    ,  ™^  , 

Chleri,  Catharans  of,  ii.  2>*J5. 

627, 630.                                               ^^H 

Oliiersy.C.  of.  in  849,1.217. 

Churches,  justice  not  adnuoifterv4  ifi,  i.  ^I^^^| 

ChiliasU  in  Rnhemia,  11.618. 

right  of  asylum  in,  iL  131.                    ^^^H 

Children,  crusade  of  tlic,  i.  147,  268. 

pollution  of,  ii.  440.                                  ^^^^ 

oridence  of,  L  436. 

Churinnd,  ninpcinn.s  in,  iii.  403.                       ^^^H 

responsibility  of,  ii.  390. 

L 

,_..  1 

i^^^W 
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OInihto,  Legate,  judges  Henry  Miuiii:ke,lS15 ; 

Clement  V.  orders  trial  of  ^^rtiard  de  Cas-                 ^^| 

ii.  325,  330. 

tenet,  il.  072.                                                          ^H 

Circumciai,  L  88. 

on  the  heretics  of  Lanp-os,  ii.  R78.                            ^^H 

Ciruelo  on  A»  !fotoria,  Hi.  456, 

protects  the  Spirituals,  iii.  56, 58,  &9. 6 1.                   ^H 

1      Ciaicrcuina  unJerulco  coiiv«raioa  of  AlW- 

prosecutes  Italian  i^piriluals,  iii.  02.                            ^^| 

genMt*,  i.  U2. 

orders  cniiiades  against  Oulcino,  ill  1 1 4,                   ^^M 

abandon  their  nilssioiiB,  i,  HI. 

^M 

preach  the  crusade,  i.  147. 

suppresses  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  iii.  123.                   ^^M 

clerical  oppositiou  to  ihcin,  i,  281. 

£ci2es  Ferram,  iii.  194.                                               ^^M 

1              their  punalciea  for  sorccrv,  iii.  465. 

fiunimona  de  Molay  to  France,  iiL  248.                     ^^H 

!       Citation,  speroey  of,  i.  4(10. 

disrej^ards  accusations  of  Templnra,  iii,                    ^^M 

j      Ciie&ux,  Abbey  of,  paymenta  to,  ii.  2. 

^M 

'       Ciliwn,  duly  of,  to  aid  Inq.,  i.  840,  386. 

his  indifcnation  at  the  Templar  arrest,                  ^^M 

Civil  I^w,  revival  of  the,  L  58. 

^^M 

Claessens,  bis  defence  of  t)ie  Church,  iii.  646. 

orders  arrest  of  Templars  throughout                  ^^H 

Cbunme,  Wftldetifte-'i  of,  ii.  347. 

Europe,  iii.  278,  &8&,  298,  »02,  304,                   ^H 

Clareni,  the,  ill.  40, 13, 

30^,  310,  310.                                                        ^H 

Chui.liuaorTuritj,  i.2l7. 

suspends  proceedings  in  France,  iii  279.                  ^^H 

Cluvett,  pe»ecution  at,  ii.  237. 

cornea  to  an  a<:rceiuout  with  Philippe,                  ^^H 

Cieiutiiit  IV'.  deiuuQds  reieaite  of  Bp.  of  W 

^M 

rona,  i.  12. 

orders  proceedings  resumed,  iii.  282.                       ^^H 

supports  the  Mendicant*",  i.  287,  280. 

his  bulls  of  Aug.  12, 1308,  iii.  284.                         ^H 

intcrvenefl  in  quarreU  of  MeDdicauts,  i. 

his  orders  to  use  torture,  iii.  286,  SCO,                  ^^M 

80a,  303. 

810,312,318.                                                        ^H 

coufinus  episcopal  concurroQcc  in  sen- 

urges prosecution  in  Germany,  iii.  303.                  ^^M 

tences,  i.  d3A. 

sends  commission  toStalesofthoChurch,                  ^^H 

enforces  bull  ad  exiirpanda,  L  339. 

^H 

enlarge*  powers  of  inqti.,  i.  357. 

orders  relapsctlTemplars  burned,  iii.308.                  ^^H 

on  episcopal  jumdlctiou,  i.  353. 

abolishes  the  Temple  without  coudem-                 ^^M 

on  witlilioldiiig  uitiiessts'  uaiucs,  1.438. 

nation,  iii.  321.                                                        ^^M 

on  unfulfilled  penance,  L  47&,  G4& 

endeavors  to  secure  Templar  propcrtv,                   ^^| 

on  conflscQtion,  i.  501. 

til  329.                                                                  ^M 

on  parstiiioiiy  of  bishops,  L  625. 
i              on  Jewiih  books,  u  BB.\ 
on  apo4tatQ  Jew«,  il.  03. 

assumes  Templar  property  in  Horeo,  HI                 ^^B 

^H 

his  death,  il  98,  372 ;  ill  326.                                   ^H 

jj              persecutes  heretics  of  Ron^Aet.  ii.  118. 
1               oitliirf^cs  power  of  Burgundian  proviu- 
j                    ci:il,iii.  141. 

Clcnicut  VI.  on  emperor's  duty  to  persecute,                  ^^M 

^H 

dofenils  the  Mendicants,  i.  290.                                ^^H 

L              Btimulfttea  llie  Inq.,  ii.  230. 

revives  oflioe  of  inq.-general,  I  398.                        ^^H 

f              aids  the  Auceviuu  conquest  of  Naples, 

prosecutes  inqs.,  I  611.                                            ^^H 

i                  iL281. 

extends  Inq.  over  Touraine,  il  126.                          ^^M 

B             tries  Maofrcd  for  heresy,  lit.  103. 

persecutes  Waldenses,  il  152, 170.                           ^H 

t^m         allows  Ft-aiiciscanfl  to  receive  legadoa, 

decides  as  to  the  hlood  of  Christ,  il  171.                  ^^| 

^B 

orders  Inrestlgalion  of  Ijombard  Inq.,  ii.                  ^^M 

^^1        favors  the  Templars,  iii.  242. 

^H 

^^       patronizes  Roger  Biieon,  iii.  &fi2. 

his  pPoreedinRS  a^inst  Florence,  il  277.                  ^^H 

^H^     represses  simony,  iii.  626. 

punishes  Apostate  Jews,  11  284.                               ^^H 

^HUement  V.,  his  election,  ii.  91. 

his  intervention  in  Bosnia,  ii.  303.                           ^^M 

^^m        his  plunder  of  churehca,  i.  17. 

reproves  Charles  IV.,  il  378.                                    ^^H 

^H        increases  episooiial  reapooaibility,  i.  336, 

prohibita  Klit;:ellnnls  as  heretl'  >>,  ii.  333.                    ^^H 

^M             356  ;  ii.  96. 

on  benefices  for  minors,  il  432.                                ^^H 

^H       on  punishment  of  inqs.,  i.  844. 

grants  the  cup  to  John  of  Nonnandv,  il                 ^^M 

^^1       restricts  number  of  familiars,  i.  883. 

^H 

^H       peqnire.s  episcopal  concurrence,  i,  387. 

refuses  submission  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,                  ^^H 

^H        reatrieta  use  of  torture,  i.  424. 

^H 

^H        on  abuses  of  Inq.,  i.  453, 478. 

form  of  absolution  imposed  on  Germany,                   ^^M 

^H       inve^tipites  Inq.  of  Laugucdoo,  i.  493  ; 

^M 

^H           ii.  6^1t«,  r>71. 

persecutes  the  FraticelU,  iii  160.                              ^^M 

^H        intercedes  for  Carcassonne,  ii.  90. 

warns  the  East  against  Fratieelli,  iii  167.                    ^^M 

^^1       fuil«  to  secure  trial  uf  prisuuen,  il.  94, 

orders  Jarme  JuPti  prosecuted,  iii.  168.                    ^^| 

^H 

encourages  Gentile  of  Spoleto,  tii.  171.                      ^^H 

^H       protects  the  Jewai,  ii.  96. 

proceedin^'4  agnin-tt  the  Maffrcdi,  iil203.                  ^^H 

^^K      bia  cundciunatiuu  of  Bcgulae«,  ii.  S68. 

dealings  with  Greek  Church,  HI  Q17.                      ^^B 

■ 

^H          030                   ^^^f                                                                   ^H 

^^M             CIeaientVr.,sUte  of  Church  under,  HI.  68S. 

r^mnitssion,  papal,  for  defence  of  Tcrcpl^      1 

^^1              Clement  VII.  subjucta  Meodlcauu  Ut  Inq., 

at  Vienne,  iii,  289.                               ^^J 

^H 

appealtt  to  C.  of  S-ny,  liE.  295.                ^^H 

^^H              Clement  VlTf.  proponea  to  canonize  SdTona- 

ilrt  ficfi^sions  interrupted,  111.  296.           ^^^| 

^^B                  iii.  ■am. 

result  of  its  labors,  iii.  297.                    ^^H 

^^M              Clement  XIV.  nbolisbes  the  Jesuits,  iii.  322. 

Coraniifliiioncrs  of  Inq.,  i.  n74.                        ^^^| 

^^H               Clement  VII.  (Avignou),  bia  cruelty,  i.  050  ; 

Commissions  of  inqs.,  their  duratSou,  i.  MS,      V 

^H 

S45.                                                                    ■ 

^^H                     rcnew8  Borcl^s  commijiition,  ii.  t&A, 

inquisitorial,  abuRC  of,  ii.  141.                         ■ 

^^H                       aitvpl »  Immaculate  Conception^  iii.  S0!>. 

C-ommimion  in  both  clcranitc,  li.  472,  51 L          H 

^^H                Clement  Vlll.,  nntipopc,  iii.  3AI. 

of  infant*,  ii.  474,  512.                              ^^M 

^^H               Clementine^  delay  in  i^suiii;*,  ii.  370;  iiL60. 

Comnitiiatiun  of  rowvi,  1.  44.                           ^^H 

^^^^^^                legtHlutiun  of  tlic,  ii.  96. 

of  j>eiiaueo,  t.  464,  478.                          ^^^| 

^^^^^^L,              rcdiricUon  on  toriiiru  in,  i.  424. 

for  the  dead,  i.  475.                        ^^H 

^^^^H              disregan]  of, 

of  impritiunment,  I  406.                         ^^H 

^^^^^^m              enforced  in  Milnn,  ii.  270. 

of  t'on&scatton,  i,  516.                                 ^^™ 

^^^^^P              observed  in  witc1i-triat.«,  iii.  K12. 

Como  adopts  the  laws  of  Fred.  It,  i.  XM,          ■ 

^^^^^^                penaeeuiion  of  Kegtiiiiu^  caused  bv,  ii. 

ofliciiils  filain  by  witcbo:!,  iii.  501.          ^^M 

^H 

(lulu  of  irlichcraft  in,  iii.  534.                  ^^M 

^^H                Clcrpj.  their  si'imratioii  from  the  laity,  L  S. 

number  of  witches,  iii.  540.                      ^^^| 

^^1                       cbnracler  of,  i.  24,  280 ;  li.  527.  531 ;  iii 

their  i»crseaition,  iii.  54  fi,  .^47.                     V 

^^^^^                    630,  cai,G33. 

Coropaetaiji,  the  four  articles  of,  it.  519.              H 

^^^^^L               immunity       i.  82. 

accepted  at  Uaslo,  ii.  534.  087.                       ■ 

^^^^^B              contempt  felt  for  ihem.  i,  54. 

definitely  rejected  by  Roror,  il.  5*0,           ■ 

^^^^^B               popular  diisliliti  for,  !.  127.  27^,  271. 

eironi  lo  by  Ferdinand  I.,  ii.  C60.                ■ 

^^^^^H               their  rjuarrelfl  with  tiie  Meudicauts,  I 

Compacts  not  to  be  kept  with  berdies,  t      ■ 

^^^^B 

4«d.                                                              ■ 

^^^^^H               hertiji»  amonf;,  U.  3. 

with  Satan,  iii.  424,  454.                                    ■ 

^^^^^^T              anUgonisin  Lo  luq.,  ii.  4. 

Compagna  Ai'Wn  Ftxle  of  Klotenec,  IL  SIl^    ^^H 

^               (Hcrmont,  Bp.  of,  hii  irvaUuent  of  Templars, 

Couipa^imeci,  tli.  215,  219,  22(t.  227.            ^^H 

^^m 

Company  of  Tovirtr.  ii.  12n.                            ^^H 

^^H                       C.  of,  1095,  on  eommnnion^  11.  47£. 

C-om[>ri.4ion  f •  >  '        '         -in,  i.  240,           ^^H 

^^1                Cluson,  Val.  atiavlt  on,  In  1488.  ii.  IQO. 

Conipit.>^ie,  fi'                                                 ^^^1 

^^H                 Coining,  h<jilin^  to  driith  fur,  i.  235. 

CuMipOi-U'llA,  Ji..-.  j.Mj,.. -  lU.  it  SI.                    ^^^B 

^^B                Cold  prodiict^d  by  witches,  iii.  537,  549. 

Doleint^is  in,  ii.  INA;  iii.  106.  ISS.             M 

^^H                 Collar,  woivJen,  pcnancr*  of,  i.  4fi8. 

Compromijie  belwccn  Uemlicanis  and  MCQ-       1 

^^H                 College  of  Abbrevifltor;:,  iii.  57<'>,  57 1. 

lare,  i.  2«3.                                                          ■ 

^^M                Colroar,  arrest  of  Iiot:liiinU  nt,  Vu  3C7. 

C^^mpurpaUon,  I  82,  810,  421.  465.                     M 

^^H                Cologne^  Tanclielm  eomleninod  In,  i.  65. 

iu  Count  Savti's  riit<e,  il.  344.                 ^^fl 

^^^L                       ilcnrimn«i  and  Citlmri  in,  i,  72. 

by  Templar.s,  iii.  308.                                ^^H 

^^^^H                 Cathnri  punidhed  in  \'HU  rt*nt..  I  U3. 

in  trifilj*  for  sorcery,  iii.  433.                    ^^ 

^^^^^^B              number  of  Bef^uines  tn.  ii.  352. 

CotntniVcnulssin,  luq.lnCrodue«d  In,  li,  US, 

^^^^^H                persecution  of  Kv^barU^  in,  ii.  373.  S80. 
^^^^^B               Flagellanu  pcraeeutcd,  l:t&3,  ii.  385. 

148. 

Coneoption,  Immaculate,  of  the  Virgin,  iii. 

^^^^^1               oppD.Bition  to  Inq.  in  U74,  ii.  8&4. 

59rt. 

^^^^^^M                burning  of  Mnrtin  nf  Mninx,  ii.  896. 

Condfintor,  the,  of  Peter  of  .ibano,  UL  440l 

^^^^^H               John  Mulkaw'a  carfor.  iii.  207. 

Conclave,  oath  of  cardinals  in,  1,  6. 

^^^^^1                witeh  killed  iu  1M74.  iii.  419. 

aftor  dL-uth  of  Clement  V^  li.  98. 

^^^^^1               witches  burned  in,  iii.  5S7. 

Conctrrezen^o?,  i.  98,  107;  ii.  193. 

^^^^^^1                C.  of,  on  wanderin*;  monks,  i.  S8. 

Concubinage  defined  lo  be  heresy,  it.  &<t5. 

^^^^H                C.  of,             ui>  rinIcii>tMli«,        ]'i3. 

of  Ittiliemian  clergy,  ii.  4.'i2. 

^^^^^T                C.  of,  13i.>7.  perseciite!^  Beghards,  il  3fl7. 

of  nungttrian  clerf^,  iL  548, 

^^V                 Culomnn  of  llun(;^rT,  ii.  2^1. 

1  Cont'urreiioe  of  bps.  in  sentences,  i.  332,  333, 

^^H                 Colombini, tilor.,  founds  the  Jesuats,  UL  170. 

336,  857. 

^^H                  Colonna,  Ottono,  see  Martin  V. 

Conde,  Jiuin,  inq.  of  BiroeWna,  11.  179, 

^^H                 C«>IonnfiS,  tht-ir  quarrel  with  Boniface  VITI , 

Comlcnmalion  ineritableT  \.  458. 

^H 

Confession   (judicial),  spontaDcoUB,  itt(!tic«- 

^^H                Columbus,  Franciscans  accompanv  bim^  i. 

mentifor,  I  371. 

^H 

carefully  recorded,  i.  879. 

^^H                Coaietj,  superstitiontt  rcrpeclinfr.  iii.  446. 

read  at  attto  d»/e,  t.  392. 

^^H                 Commerer,  inflnencf  nf  i-onfi.-tcalion  on,  i.524. 

importance  of,  i.  408,  410;  IL  476;  iii. 

^^H                ConintiiitiH,  Phil.,  bls  belief  In  SavonaruU, 

483. 

^H                    LiL  2IL 

citonlonof,  t  415. 

1 

J 

^r                                                           IKDEX                                                                  ^1 

1          Canfessioii  (judicial)  recorded  as  free  frora 

Coiirad  of  Karburg,  his  defeftt  to  adsembly             ^^H 

I                      torture  i.  426,  428;  Hi.  260. 

of  Hninz,  ii.  IHO.                                               ^^H 

K a'tmciiuu  of,  L  428,  043. 

his  murder,  ii.  341.                                             ^^^H 

^^^^^^^r«r)uirua  Abjuration,  i.  457. 

his  ajtsa^sins.  ii.  842,  1145.                                     ^^^| 

^^^^|Hm  nltcrtiutivc  uf  coudetUDfttiun,  U.  Sft4, 

Conrad  of  Montpcllicr,  it.  .17t'i.                                      ^^^| 

^^^■■^ 

Cunrad  of  Purlo,  Let;at«,  i.  Id?,  169.                           ^^^| 

^^m           required  of  llusa,  iL  485. 

Cunrai)  of  Thuringiii  exlerDiiiiatcs  borclios,              ^^^| 

^^r           of  Tumplars,  olmmctor  of,  iii,  274. 

^^M 

m                   reijitirod  in  vdtch-trials,  iii.  5M. 

Conrad  of  Voclita  (Prague)  farors  Uuss,  ii.               ^^^| 

ft          Confession  (?.icramcoUil)  by  wholMftle,  40. 

447,457.  4<il.                                                    ^^H 

^^^            used  M  mapc  furrauU,  \.  M. 

opposes  use  of  cup  by  the  laitv,  ii.  471.                ^^^| 

^^P           tn  laymen  auRicient,  i.  70. 

Conrad  of  Waldhau»eti,  ii*.  436.                                    ^^H 

^            Cuthnran  use  uf.  i.  102. 

Conrndin,  his  execution.  U.  282.                                    ^^^| 

quarrels  dflt,  i.  278,  279. 

ConjKffnmcTiium,  i.  U4,  1*0.                                                     ^^^H 

used  by  Waidenscs.  H.  146,  IRO,  1«0. 

CouBlance,  Queen,  and  the  Cathari  of  Orleans,               ^^^| 

borcsy  concuruin;;,  in  Spain,  S.  187. 

^^M 

unnecMMry  in  Wicklilfitiim,  ii.  4U>. 

Constancti  of  Hungary,  fU.  90,  94.                                ^^^| 

retained  Ity  Calixtins,  ii.  C20. 

CoDStaocc, Calhari  in'tlth  ceni,,  i.  111.                      ^^^| 

d.?ridcd  by  Tii»*oritc8,  ii.  623. 

Ortliben^cs  iu  1S39.  ii.  S76.                                     ^^H 

Coiiftfssionai,  priestly  neglect  of,  1.  278. 

Burj^in  the  Be;;hard  burned,  ii.405.                       ^^^H 

ill  McrecT  Bct  aside,  i,  487, 

C.  of,  convoke^l  in  1414.  ii.  453.                             ^^M 

Coiifcjwor,  inq.  aii,  i.  309. 

on  FlugullanU,  ii.  384.                                    ^^^| 

cvidcuco  of,  i.  436. 

on  tlic  Befftiard^,  ii.  109.                                ^^^| 

Ojnltrmation  of  confcsaton  under  torture,  L 

on  safo-cooduci9.  ii.  408.                                ^^^| 

427. 

acta  as  Inq.,  il.  475.                                        ^^^| 

Confixcnlion  for  heresy,  1.  330,  S21,  (H>1. 

tries  John  Husa,  ii.  483.                                 ^^H 

division  of,  i.  .lilH. 

tries  Jerome  of  Prapnc,  ii.  408.                     ^^^| 

bp.  not  to  filuire,  I.  HSg. 

Its  dealings  wIiU  Bobc-uiia,  ii.  404,              ^^H 

to  be  inllictH  on  prisoners,  i.  489. 

607, 510.                                                   ^^M 

commutation  for,  i.  615. 

orders  burning  for  Ilussit^^  i.  227.               ^^^| 

before  condemuiuion,  i.  517. 

appeals  to  Sii;iiiniund,  ii.  500,                         ^^^| 

Btimulrites  persecution,  i.  M'i;  ii.  371. 

its  decree  Frrquem,  ii.  620.                            ^^^| 

hs  msn\iA  in  Linj^uinloc,  ii.  &rt,  110. 

its  mcafiuros  lo  Ueul  the  schism,  tii.               ^^^H 

iU  (li<>ruu;;hii<'H!S  ii.  112. 

^^1 

forbidd*!!!  hv  Loiila  XI.,  ii.  160. 

case  of  Jean  Pelii,  tli.  336.                             ^^H 

renewed  by'Ch.irles  VIII,  ii.  160. 

its  failure  to  reform,  Hi.  G37.                         ^^^| 

ma.i;iie.l,  ill  Sp;*in.  ii.  IgH,  185. 

C.  of,  146S.  on  LollarJtt,  i:.  413.                               ^^H 

lumimcd  by  tho  Suio  iu  Veoicc,  it.  269. 

Constaniine  Ibo  Great,  hi5  persecuting  cdiclji,               ^^^| 

in  Hicily.  ii.  2S5. 

^^B 

in  Gemmny.  ii.  fl31,  S89. 

Arian  trooks  bumeil,  1.  654.                                      ^^^H 

case  of  the  GiiKlielmitc?,  UL  lOJ. 

triumphs  throush  the  cmi3i>,  iii.  S04-                     ^^^| 

of  the  Templars.  Hi.  253. 

^uppreflses  divinnliou,  ill.  897.                                  ^^^| 

of  Gille--^  du  Rai^  iil  487. 

Donation  of,  iii.  5AA.                                                  ^^^^ 

of  VuuiIotH  of  Arris,  iii.  023,  525, 

Conslautine  the  Piiiilif/inn,  i.  90.                                    ^^^H 

^  ainformllicB,  Boole  of,  i.  202. 

Constantino  the  ncf^hard  bumed,  ii.  375.                      ^^^| 

^H  Cod  fraternity  of  St.  Cecilia,  ii.  40. 

Constantinople,  number  of  Cathari  in,ii.  297.               ^^^| 

^^F  Conjurators  for  suiipectii,  i.  455. 

Lnlin  and  Greek  churches  in,  iii.  018.                   ^^^H 

CodI,  herctic.1  burned  at,  IL  264. 

effect  of  its  capture^  ii.  551.                                 ^^^| 

Conriecte,  Tlioma^,  ilL  208. 

C.  of,  on  cxc.  of  dead.  i.  230.  231.                           ^^H 

Conrad  III.  (Emp.),  rejects  ArruUd  of  Bres- 

C.  of,  869,  its  use  of  wine  of  Kueh^rtsL               ^^^| 

cia.  i.  78. 

^H 

Conrml  IV,  (Emp.).  favors  WuMense*,  ii.  .^  17. 

C.  of,  burns  Bogomili,  i.  116.                                 ^^^| 

appoinu   FaUavidno  vicfir-gencral,    Ii. 

CouFiUntlus  (Emp.)  per^cuios  diviners,  iii.              ^^^| 

219. 

^^H 

his  <leath,  ii.  220. 

Contarioi,  Giac,  his  dorn]  oath,  ii.  251.                          ^^H 

Conrad  of  Barenfcls,  iii.  157. 

Contemplation,  mcritd  of,  iii.  2.                                      ^^^H 

Courad  of  Hildesheim,  i.  87;  ii.  824,  Hi'-i. 

Continence,  test  of,  among  SegarclUels,  til,                ^^^| 

Courad  II.(Miunzl  on  the  Mcndieanm,  i.  2Vi2. 

^^H 

persecuted  Waldeuees,  ii.  806. 

Continuance  of  torture,  i.  427 ;  iii.  514.                        ^^^| 

Conmd  of  Harbnrg,  his  career  and  character, 

C'ontuniacy,  puni.shnicnt  of,  i.  404, 643.                         ^^^| 

ii.325. 

Cooveaticles,  heretical,  lU.  495.                                      ^^^H 

povrers  conferred  on  him,  il  382. 

Conrcntsch  western,  ii.  388.                                             ^^^^ 

his  mellkodB,  ii.  836, 

Convcutualj  (FraDctacan)  their  origin,  Ui.  7.                ^^^| 

IKDEX 


ConreDtuals  ^Franciscan)  persecute  Splritu- 
al»,  Hi.  ii3,  33.  38,  40,  67.  78. 

Insult  OltMiin  V.,  iii.  a?. 

supported  by  Botiifactr  VIM.,  Hi.  41. 

ropressorl  b_v  Clement  V.,  tti.  fiS.  61. 

assail  Gcniilc  of  Spolcio,  iii.  171. 

ihi'ir  qitan-elfl  with  Obwrvu  it  tines,  iH. 
173. 

their  prt'vuilinE  tnxitr,  it!,  174. 

opp<wo  tiie  lU:C(.Iit-rt'*,  ill.  IS>I. 
Conversion  not  to  be  cnforoeJ,  i.  212* 

Umu  ulliiwud  for,  i.  ^d.1. 

proeiirtil  liv  lorture,  i.  417. 
Convert-  from  lieresy  impritmntsl,  i.  381, 484. 

Cunflscatioii  for,  i.  ai»7. 

from  Jiuiaisfin,  ii.  C3. 
Convictiun,  motive*  iinpelUn^  (o, i,40B. 
ruranilii,  Wcncmlnit,  ti.  512,  blH,  &1S. 
Coraeee,  tl'>o  Siutir  de,  and  lii«  (iemuii^  iii.  !18B( 
Cord  of  C'lin<tlit]r  of  TempUr.-i,  iii.  SI 4. 
Cordcjt,  Doinialcans  killeJ  at,  ii.  12. 

accuiifm  tiiC  Inq.,  ii.  92. 

reconciliation  of, L  4 S3;  ii.  lO.S. 
Cordoca,  scliool  uf  inntrie  in,  iii.  42t), 
Coniclis,  Wilhelni.  liin  hrr**sr,  ii.  35'2. 
Cornille,  Mnrtih,  iii.  f>Sl,  Oal'.  ftaS. 
Cufviiatiun,  imperial,  cei*crnoity  of,  t.  22^, 
Oirunaiioii-edieC  of  Frederic  II.,  how  diiiwu 

up,  i.  822, 
Corpiurs,  profits  Ji'nrf.-J  from,  t  8(>,  280, 

exliumaliun  of.  i.  2^'i,  404,  62S ;  iii.  18S. 
Corrado  CVippn,  iii.  y7. 
LViPrado  d-i  llfli.l;!,  iii.  41. 
Corruption,  llere^y  juslifiod  bj,l54, 120;  IL 

4V3,331. 
Cori^ica,  Inq.  in,  ii.  SS5. 

Templars  of,  progeeutod,  lU,  285. 
Cnrlenuovft,  Iwttic  of,  ii.  206. 
{'nit*A,  UaUbtt'^ar — see  Joba  XXIII. 
{,t*»c'^(i/»«i/,  1.  y4. 
Cottreaux,  i.  125,  20B. 
CotUi,  Dioni^iio,  Iii.  P2,  93. 
OounciI^  general,  dreaded  bj  papocj,  ii.  529  ; 

iii.  223. 
Counsel,  denial  of,  i.444  ;  ill  390. 

appointed  by  Inq.,  iii.  &17. 

result  of  odmiuirig  ihcm.  Hi.  518. 

refiLtal  of,  in  Hiiitfi'ri  caae,  ii.l78. 

offered  to  Jmn  of  Aiv,  iii.  JUStf. 
OoanBcllors  of  inqs.,  i.  S7(\. 
Counter- Kef onriAiion,  itd  temper,  ill.  578. 
Courts,  epiiitu&l,  ebaracter  of,  121;  ilL  ASO, 

632. 
Cot'fnan*a,  ta,  I.  M. 

Coventry,  Bp.  of,  aecuaed  of  9orcvr>',  iU.  451. 
Credentes,  L  94. 

puni»brocnt  of,  t.  7t2I  ;  ii.  10. 
Creditors  of  heretics  unpaid,  i.  524, 
Cremona,  decree  of,  by  Frederic  IL,  1. 221. 

vitcbo*  of,  perdeeuled,  111.540. 
Crefcenzio  Grizzi,  Frauri^can  geoertl,  iU.  7. 
Crete;  ronyieians  of,  Hi.  38P, 

Greek  Church  in.  Hi.  020. 


Crimea,  FraticcIU  missions  in.  liL  Id^ 
Criaiinul  Inwr,  secular,  i.  2^4,401. 

iufluonctr  uf  Inq.  oil,  i.  't!t9. 
rriminulH,  their  evjdcnw  rucdr«d,  u  IM*,-] 
Crivelli,  Leonardo,  inq.,  tii.574. 
Cioatio,  WicklilBtism  in,  iL  54:2. 
Croue^egnaii,  the.  iL  217. 
Croeis  venemtioQ  oC,  by  tho  Templ«% 
272. 

felichi*m  of  the,  iii.  SOX 
sign  of,  protects  from  fritches,  iii,  60(L 
Crosaoa,  iocombuntibility  of   TempUc»',  Si. 
SOS. 
pcnnoc*)  of,  i.  4^8. 

penalty  for  ernding,  5.  894,  M*. 
not  known  in  Germany,  ii.  S34. 
fir:it  u«e  of,  ia  Gcrcoanyt  it-  STOl 
in  the  form  of  seiMors,  iL  S6L 
redemption  fur,  Iii.  101. 
Crown,  cxlcngion  of  it«  jurisdiction,  iL.  57- 
Crucigcrl,  Order  of,  L  267, 
Crudauio,  Abbot  of.  sent  to  Gerraany,  tij.  lOdL 
Crusmle  nfthe  childn>n  in  1!!c»S,  L^I«7,S&a.i 
CrUi^aderr,  immunities  of,  U44,  ]l& 
llieir  savage  cruelty,  i.  1<>2, 
their  demomlization,  i.  42 ;  UL  MSL 
redemptiou  of  their  vo<9r«,  L  IM,  S06^ 

Sim. 
Cmsades,  origin  of  indulgflnces  for,  l,4t. 
prenched  by  Foulques  de  Keuillr^  i.  MX 
ordered  aa  penance,  i.  itH;   iL  31^  47, 

sua. 

first  iMnplovmenl  of,  against  UcrCfy  In 

1181,  L  124. 
againcit  Albigensef,  i.  147. 
dgnin.Ht  opponent*  of  tlie  papaer,  i.  44  ; 

ii.22tl:  iiL189, 195. 
nf^inst  KzzeUn  da  Romano,  iU  22Y* 
against  Manfred  of  Xaples,  Ii.  S41 ;  fiL 

193. 
against  Itoflnian  Cathari,   iL  294,  S96, 

304,  80rt,  nil. 
against   heretics  la  Germany,   si.  S40, 

34!{. 
against  Hussites,  ii.  616.  625,  880,  &H 

530. 
against  Hiusites  urged  in  1452.  It.  3(501 
Hgainst  Turks  in  1455.  iL  55^. 
against  Bohemia  in  1458.  iL  .'-f^'X 
against  Duleino.  HL  114, 110. 115. 
against  the  Rte<lin|;frj^  iii.  ISO. 
against  Viterbo,  iiu  189. 
against  Frederick  II.,  iiL  189. 
against  Aragon,iiL  190. 
against  Ferrara,  iiu  19A. 
against  the  Vlitconti,  iiL  107,201. 
tifrv-^  -^  ■Mri(Tredi,iiL204. 
Culin  t,f  'II. 

Cttm  in-  X.  bull,  ill.  134. 

Cumsn^,  martyniom  of  DomioicAUi 

iL  2i>3,  207. 
Cup  withdrawn  from  Inltr,  iL473. 
Curative  sorcery  condumoed,  ill.  404, 
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Curators,  L  408.  1 

Cuna.  papal,  character  of,  I  20;  ii.  627, 688. 

its    responsibiiitj    for    corruption    of 
Church,  ii.  628 ;  iii.  637.  I 

its  relations  with  German  prelates,  ii. 
837. 

condemns  the  Sachsenspiegel,  ii.  349. 
Cyprian  on  toIeraUon,  i.  212. 

on  exc.  of  the  dead,  i.  230. 
Cypriotes  descended  from  demons,  iii.  385. 
Cyprus,  Iwiight  and  sold  by  the  Templure, 
iii.  240.  I 

Templars  take  refuge  there,  iii.  246, 248. 

number  of  Templars  in,  iii.  261.  i 

proceedings  against  Templars,  iii.  309.     ; 

orders  to  torture  Templars,  iii.  318. 

Templar  property  in,  iii.  331. 

Greek  Church  in,  iii.  619,  621.  i 

Cyril,  prophecies  of,  iii.  12, 


D^MONIUM meridianvm,  iiL  494. 
Dalmatia,  Cathari  in,  i.  107 ;  ii.  SOU 
Franciscan  inq*.  in.  i.  802, 
Bamiani,  Francesco,  driven  from  Todi,  iii. 

149. 
Damned,  the,  the  saints  enjoy  their  torment, 

i.  240. 
Dance,  peculiar,  of  witches,  iiL  KOI. 
Dancing  mania,  iii.  393. 
Dandolo,  Giovanni,  admits  Inq.  in  Vinice,  ii. 

252. 
Daniele  da  Giussano,  i.  472 ;  ii,  215,  237. 
Dnrc  family  ennobled,  iii.  351. 
Dare,  Isabella,  rehabilitates  Joan*s  memory, 
iii.  378.  , 

Dare,  Jacques,  iii.  842.  | 

Dauphind,  inq.  introduced  in,  ii.  118, 148. 
expenses  of  Inq.  in,  i.  531. 
persecution  of  Waldenses,  ii.  151,  153, 

158. 
Amaurians  in,  ii.  822. 
David  of  Augsburg,  ii.  347. 
Darid  de  Dinant,  i.  654 ;  ii.  819. 
Dead,  prosecution  of  the,  i.  230,  404,  448, 
497;  ii.5d. 
limited  in  Spain,  184. 
penance  unfulfilled  by,  i.  476. 
confiscation  of  estates  of,  504,  622.  j 

Death,  power  of  witcbra  to  cause,  iii.  502.       | 
Death-bed  recantation,  i.  436. 
Death-penalty  for  heresy,  i.  221.  | 

responsibility  of  Church  for,  i,  224, 634. 
frequency  of,  i.  649.  I 

for  witchcraft,  iii.  615,  621,  632.  ' 

of  witches.  Church  responsible  for,  iii. 
547. 
Debts  due  to  heretics,  confiscation  of,  i.  519; 
iii.  196. 
due  to  the  Templare  sequestrated,  iii. 

285,  329. 
due  by  heretics  confiscated,  i.  524. 


Debts  evaded  by  crusaders,  1 148. 

use  of  Inq.  for  collecting,  ii.  277. 
Deceit  to  procure  confession,  i.416. 

habitual  in  witch -trials,  iii.  514,  622, 

632. 
in  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  861. 
Declaration  of  the  Four  Masters,  iii.  7. 
Defamation,  relapse  into,  i.  548. 
Defence,  i.  448. 

accused  deprived  of,  i.  405. 
hopelessness  of,  iL  886,  422, 477. 
left  to  inquisitor,  i.  447. 
in  the  case  of  the  Tempte^  iiL  288,  291, 

294,  296,  820. 
in  witch-trials,  iiL  617. 
Defenders  of  the  Faith,  ii.  229. 
Defendera  of  heretics,  their  puoishmcut,  i. 

821,461. 
Defmaor  Pacu,  the,  iii.  139. 
De  heeretico  eomburendoj  statute  of,  L  221, 

858. 
Delation,  necessity  of,  L  409, 440. 
Delay  in  inquisitorial  trials,  i.  419;  IL  94, 

672. 
Delegated  powers  of  inqs.,  L  388. 
Dol^ntes  of  inqs.,i.  875. 
Demetrius  the  Bogomil,  i.  91. 
Demoniality,  iii.  886. 
Di'inonology,  Christian,  iii.  380. 
Demons,  beneficent,  iiL  383. 

confined  in  rings,  etc.,  iii.  453,  464. 
invocation  of,  among  \Visigoths,  iiL  399. 
common  in  18th  cent,  iiL  424. 
denied  by  Roger  Bacon,  iii.  42G. 
punishment  in  Spain,  iiL  430. 
it  is  heresy,  iii.  486. 
by  Gilles  de  Rais,  iiL  473. 
witches  necessary  to,  iii.  601. 
worahip  of,  iL  824,  835,  876 ;  iiL  200, 
426,  493. 
Denial  of  heresy  is  obstinacy,  i.  407,  542. 
Deniselle  burned  for  sorcery,  iiL  520,  622. 
Denmark,  Inq.  ordered  in,  i.  855. 
Denunciation,  duty  of,  L  228,  409. 
DenunticUio,  i.  810. 
DconariL  L  115. 
De  JPericiUit  novinimorum  Temporumy  1. 285. 

its  suppression  by  Louis  XIII.,  L  288, 
Deputies  of  inqs.,  L  875. 
Descendants  of  heretics,  disabilities  of,  L 

321,  498. 
Destruction  of  records  attempted,  L  880;  ii. 

59. 
Detentive  imprisonment,  character  of,  i.  420, 

488. 
Devil-worship  ascribed  to  heretics,  L  105,  IL 

384. 
Deza,  Diego,  endeavors  to  introduce  Inq.  in 

Naples,  iL  289. 
Diana,  the  demon,  iiL  494. 
Didius  Julianus  usee  Catoptromancy,  iiL  428. 
Diefenbach,  bis  theory  of  witchcraft  iiL  544. 
Diego  de  Azevedo,  i.  141. 
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^^^^H           Diet  of  priftoncre.  1 491 . 

DotDinicaas,  their  troubles  in  Toaloo»«,  6. 

^^^^H           Dk't)icr  or  Iscnburg,  ii.  418,  421. 

1&»19. 

^^^^H            DiL'uk'li  of  KiiUurg  on  tbe  Divine  VUIon,  ill 

ibcy  a&k  to  be  relieved  of  liiq.,  IL  »R. 

^^^^H 

licrsecuted  at  Albi,  ii.  H2. 

^^^^H            Diniziif  Tortugtil  fftros  tlioTctDplnr?,  lii.  817. 

Inq.  in  Franco  confided  to  ibcin,  iL  I  IT. 

^^^^B            Oi'Ki'-au  Inq.  br  bp!#.  I  312;  iil.  476. 

Iu(|.  of  Ara^^uu  iu  their  bands  >L  I6i> 

^^^^^H            hi: 'I'tinn,  tiis  lan'S  on  Munit'ho'idiii,  i.  SSS. 

Reformed  Con ff rogation,  ii-   1 48- 

^^^^^           [>!  •i.^alvi  of  Florc^ncc,      US. 

qncstiou  ott  to  the  blood  of  Cbri*i,  iL  \\U 

^^^^^             DlaabiliUt>9  of  liucLMnlAriU,  i.  321.  SHO,  408. 

they  refuse  to  believe  in  iltv  SUg&iaia, 

^^H                   Discipline,  tlie,  pcnancv  of,  1.  463,  404. 

U.  217. 

^^^^^           DiKToUuiiarr  prnultk-«,  i.  463. 

ufiuiileU  in  N'aple«,  ii.  245.                    ^^ 

^^^^B           Di*>olK-4Jie[icc  i.4  herct<r,  i.  229;  Ui.  161,  189. 

nTV  ioqs.  in  (ji-rmnnv,  ii.  S3d.             ^^^B 

^^^V 

killed  hy  Flagellants  li.  3fi.'l.              ^ 

^^V                   DispeoKalioufl  for  pliimliUcs,  i.  2S, 

their  quarrel  w  iib  ihe  H  ii  i .                     t  W. 

^^H                            fur  Bimony,  iii.  02t). 

tliey  oiiock  ArnttWo  de  Vm                  M. 

^^K                           for  votri^,  papal  power  of,  iii.  28,  77. 

Ibeir  atliludo  tutranla  Louis  of  lUToho, 

^^H                   Districts,  inquisitorial,  i.  }t70. 

iii.  164. 

^^m                   Divinalion,  Uonmn  h^-a  u;:uinst,  lU.  S93. 

thcT  regard  SaronaroU  M  «  vamtVp,  V^ 

^^H^                            Clitialinu  ZL-uI  nptin^t,  iii.  890,  397. 

237. 

^^^^^-                   rv.'ilticLiona  under  Wiitigoikfl,  !iL  309. 

tbcir  Reniism,  iii.  5B«. 

^^^^H                 Teutonic,  iii.  402. 

ihty  coudenin  Lully,  iii.  688,  689. 

^^^^H                 in  C.  of 

thcv  deny  Immaculate  Coiicei>(ioR,  Ui. 

^^^^H                 Tinual  toleration  in  1 2th  cent.,  iil. 4 22. 

098,  S99. 

^^^^^^B                 punifllii-il  iu  Spain  in  13ib  cent.,  iii.  430. 

their  troubles  over  tlt«  quMtioti,  iU.  003, 

^^^^^B                  regarded  as  hero^T.  tit.  43A. 

fi()3,  C(>4.  508. 

^^^^^P                   bTilrcami<. 

Domrcnir,  Joan  of  Arc*a  birthplace,  Mk  333k 

^^^^^^^                    powprof  witrlii-'s  in,  iii.  602. 

a4o.                                    ^ 

^^V                  Divine  Vifion,  ilic,  Iii.  590. 

relieved  from  taxation,  iii.  301.          ^^^| 

^^^^^            Division  of  fioci  and  cunfiftoations,  i.  S38, 

Donation  of  Coiutanuite,  iu  evil,  iL  S94l  ^^H 

^^^H 

rejected  by  Waldenaes.  ii.  4lfi.         B 

^^^^f           Djetl.  head  of  Bosnian  Cbunrh.  ii.  300. 

by  Bobeuiian  Hrelbrvn,  iL  MXB 

^^^^^            Ifoicinista — ace  Apostolic  BrethreD, 

disprovofJ  by  Valla,  iii.  606.        ^IH 

^^B                   Dolctno,  his  first  letter,  iii.  109. 

heresy  to  deny  it,  lit.  CCg.            ^^H 

^^H                             bis  caroer  and  ehnmcter.  iii.  1 10. 

Donotist5.  pcraeeutiou  of,  i.  210,  211,  2li.^^B 

^^H^                           hid  ineruory  pre8LTTeil,  iii.  120. 

Doniiici.  li.ibriele,  hid  «ei-t,  iil  127.                     B 

^^^^            Domcnico  da  re^-cia,  iii.  214,  216,  224,  228, 

Douai,  lierelics  burned  at,  ii.  lllb,  137.      ^^B 

^^^^B 

Deni^ello  burned  at,  iiu  622.                ^^H 

^^^^^B            Domma  rior/unitr,  lit  494. 

Doubt  cqulralent  to  heresy,  \,  400.              ^^H 

^                  Duiuinic,  8u,  hia  final  appearaoco,  i.  141. 

Doucoliiie,  SL,  iiL  18. 

^^B^^                   bis  life.  L  248. 

Dowers  of  wives  not  confiscated,  L  5<H>. 

^^^^^H                   bis  mi^sionarv  zcaT.  \.  297. 

Dracbcnfels,  Hano,  forced  to  burn  bcRtHii 

^^^^^B                 not  responsible  for  the  Inq.,  {.  299. 

i.  539. 

^^^^^»                    penance  nrcscribwl  by,  i.  46S,  4B4. 
^^^r                             e^enJ  of  biii  fuuuiiin;;  tbe  Inq.,  ii,  180. 

Diandorf,  John,  humod  in  1424,  ii.  414. 

Dreanis,  Arabic  treall««8  on,  IU.  429. 

^^^^^^             Dominican  lo^vnd  of  Spanish  Inq.,  ii.  180. 

divination  by,  iii.  445. 

^^^^^L                  proviocialci  to  appoint  inqs.,  L  329. 

Droit  df  marq^tdtt,  i.  269. 

^^^^^^P                   terrilorr  in  France,  it.  119. 

Drowning  as  punifibment  for  hercsT,  H.  373. 

^^^^^                           in  Itair,  ii.  23S. 

for  ftorccry,  iii.  414. 

^^^^                  Dominican  Order,  founding  of,  i.  262. 

Dnnliara,  i.  80,"  91. 

^^^^^H^                            adnpLA  pftverty,  i.  2M. 

of  Catlmi-i,  L  9ft,  P8,  107. 

^^^^B                           its  rapid  (pon'th,  \.  255,  206. 

Christian,  iii.  381  >. 

^^^^^H          DomiBicAUS  cauae  the  death  of  luuoceut  IV., 

Du  Bovf,  JaequeA  dc,  burns  wlUtbci  ftt Anms, 

^^^H 

iii.  620,  fi27,  &2a,  582. 

^^^H                  their  losses  in  the  Black  Death,  I  S93. 

Duus  Bcoiua  Bent  \a  Cologne,  Ii.  8C8, 

^^^^^B                   their  demnmliMttiou,  i.  294. 

b)8  Kcniifm,  iii.  56A. 

^^^^^B                  their  mispionitr)'  hbora,  i.  297 ;  IL  293. 

on  Inimacutal<*  Conception,  UL  SOft. 

^^^^H                   as  inq9.,      2'Jl»,  S28     ii.  201. 

Dupnit,  Ctti-dinal,  procorw  Oonoonbu  nitli 

^^^^^B                 their  quarrcla  with  Frondftcanfl,  i.  S02; 

Rome,  ii.  1»4. 

^^^H                     U.  7^  171,  217,  299,  SOO;  iil.   154, 

Dupral,  Jean,  claims  Pierre  Trencarol,  iiL  7lS 

^^^^B 

662. 

^^^^^B                 immunilies  claimed  for, !.  801. 

Du  Pur,  bis  work  on  tbe  Tcmplan,  liL  32a 

^^^^^B                  th*'tr  prvKth  in  Toulouse,  i.  197;  ii.  0. 

Durin  do  Baldach,  cam  of,  ilL  86. 

^^^^B                  kUlcd  aL  Cordefi,  U.  12. 

Duriin  dc  Eluesco,  L  246. 
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DuranU,  Bp.  of  AIbi,  ii.  40,  42. 

Durand,  Bp.  of  Mende^  on  ligatures,  tti.  418. 

on  sorcery,  iii.  426. 

OD  tbe  Divine  Yieion,  iil  693. 

on  trials  for  simony,  ili.  626. 
Durand  Buiasa,  case  of,  i.  420. 
Durango,  case  of  Alonso  de  Mella,  iii.  169. 
Dumnt,  inq.,  examines  prisoners  of  Uont- 

sdgur,  ii.  43. 
Dusii,  iii.  383. 
Duty  of  persecution,  i.  224. 

of  ruler  to  burn  heretics,  \.  586. 

to  bum  witches,  iii.  547. 
Duval,  Simon,  bis  formulas,  i.  870. 


EATING  of  men  by  witches,  iii.  407,408, 
411,413.503. 
Ebionitic  toleration,  i.  210. 
Ebner,  Margaret,  supports  Louis  of  Bavaria, 

Iii.  164. 
Ecclesiastical  courts,  growth  of,  i.  309. 

evidence  in,  i.  430. 

jurisdiction  over  sorcery,  iii.  428. 

law  means  torture,  iii.  800, 

property,  immunity  of,  i.  34. 
Ecclesiastics,  their  persontd  immunity,  i.  32. 

forbidden  to  practise  surgery,  L  223. 

their  favor  for  heretics,  L  828. 

heresy  of,  ii.  3, 
Eck,  Dr.  John,  inq.,  ii.  425. 
Eckart,  case  of  Master,  i.  360;  ii.  359. 
Edeline,  Guillaume,  case  of,  iii.  612, 615, 536. 
Edward  and  Guthrum,  on  sorcery,  iii.  420, 
Edward  the  Elder  on  sorcery,  iii.  420. 
Edward   II.  (Eng.),  bis  dealings  with  the 
Templars,  iii.  298. 

surrenders  Templar  property,  iii.  381. 
Edward  III.  (Eng.),  enslaves  Florentine  mer* 

chants,  ii.  281. 
Edward  VL  (Eng.),  repeals  persecuting  laws, 

i.  353. 
Egidio  of  Cortenuova  protects  heretics,  ii. 

219. 
Egidio  da  Roma,  iiL  663. 
Egilbcrt,  Abp.  of  Trfeves,  iii.  419. 
Egiza,  his  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  399. 
Egypt,  belief  in  incubi,  iii.  383. 

belief  in  ligatures,  iii,  418. 

magic  in,  Ui.  387. 
Einhardt  of  Soest,  his  sale  of  penance,  i.  27. 
Eleanor  de  Montfort,  ber  suit,  i.  616. 
Election  of  bps.,  i.  6. 

Elias,  the  Franciscan  general,  i.  296 ;  iii.  3-7. 
Elias  Patrice,  ii.  88,  90. 
Elias  Petit,  i.  355  ;  iii.  620. 
Elijah,  his  slaughter  of  Baal-priests,  i.  238. 
Elipandus  of  Toledo,  i.  217. 
Elizabeth  of  Bosnia  persecutes  Cathari,  ii. 

298. 
Elizabeth,  (Eng.),  repeals  persecuting  laws. 


Elisabeth  of  Thuringia.  St.,  it.  326. 
Mohim  ackerim^  iii.  387. 
Embezzlement  by  inqs.,  i.  611 ;  ii.  279. 
Embruu,  persecution  of  Waldenses,  ii.  147, 

152,  167. 
Emeric  of  Ancbin  on  contempt  felt  for  monks, 

i.  54. 
Emeric  of  Hungary,  ii.  291, 
Emmerich,  Community  of,  ii.  361. 
Empenbach,  Waldensian  bp.  of,  ii.  347. 
Emperor,  his  duty  to  persecute,  i.  225. 
Empire,  papal  assertions  of  supremacv  over, 
iii.  135. 
its  independence  of  the  papacy  asserted, 
iii.  155,  167. 
Endura,  i.  95,  96,  393. 
England,  papal  extortion  in,  i.  17. 
Catiiari  in,  i.  113. 
punishment  for  heresy,  i.  221. 
de  hoeretieo  amtburendo^  writ,  i.  221. 
cruelty  of  criminal  law,  i.  235. 
Fastoureaux  in,  i.  271. 
inquests  in,  i.  311. 
persecution  for  heresy  in,  i,  852. 
peine  forte  et  dure,  i.  447. 
prisoners  not  chained,  i.  488. 
confiscation,  i.  503. 
no  prosecution  of  the  dead,  i.  622. 
Joanna  Southcote  and  Mary  Ann  Girl- 
ing, iii.  102. 
proceedings  against  the  Templars,  Ui. 

298. 
Templar  property  given  to  Hospitallers, 

iiL  331. 
case  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  338. 
conversion  by  S.  Auguatin,  iii.  400. 
sorcery  under  the  Saxoii!*,  iii.  420. 
absence  of  legislation  on  sorcery,  iii.  427* 
sorcery  in  14ih  and  16th  centuries,  iiL 
458, 467. 
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dancing  mania  in  1378,  ii.  'Mia,           ^^H 

^H 

Florence,  ('athari  in,  i.  1)7.                          ^^^| 

^H                    Furrara,  Cntbari  It),  i.  117, 192. 

legucine  luq.  rejected,  i.  317.                ^^H 

^H                           case  of  Armatino  Pongilnpo,  iL  240. 

laws  on  heresy  in  1227,  i.  S2f).          ^^^| 

^H                           Clement  V.'s  seizure  of,  iii.  194. 

accepts  laws  against  heresy,  i.  333,  S^^H 

^M                             C.of,  1438,  JL&U. 

Inq.  founded  in,  L  326.                                     M 

^H                    Ferrer,  inq.,  his  vengeance  on  Albi,  ii.  IS. 

troubles  about  armed  familiars^  t  883.        1 

^H                           ii!^                 ■uiAsacreofArigQonct.ii.S?. 

extortions  of  Pier  di  AquILa,  L  4?^:  &     fl 

^H                                                iVir,  ii.  41. 

276.                                                                      1 

^^B                           c.<.,.i |.,.. -oners  of  Monud^r,  it  4.t. 

destruction  of  houFies.  1.  482.                 ^^fl 

^^H                   Ferrer,  S.  Vicente,  converts  Waldennes,  ii.  150. 

COulUentions  in,  I  506.  610,  AS4.           ^^M 

^^B                          prosecuted  by  Eyrooricli,  ii.  17C. 

cmbfzzlement  by  int^i^..  i.  IS1 1 .               ^^H 

^^B                          bis  Alpine  nti9i>ion,  ii.  258, 264. 

mission  of  Giovanni  -                   3.             B 

^H                          defends  Fliigellants,  ii.  S84. 

iriuuipb  of  Petor  il  >              .    j,  211        M 

H 

^^^1 

^f                                                        INDEX.                                                  gg^           ^1 

ft Florence,  laws  restrickiDg  the  luq.,  ii.  880. 

France,  the  Paitourcauz,  i.  269.                                 ^^^| 

^K           the  BUck  Dntb  in,  iL  87V. 

llie  University  of  Paris  and  the  Meadl-              ^^H 

^H           alarm  uf  Tertiarieis  i".  77. 

cants,  1.  281.                                                   ^^M 

^^B            lava  ARiiinjil  the  Fraticelli,  iii.  161. 

C.  of  Reims,  1287,  agauist  the  Mcudi-              ^^H 

^M           Michelc  UcrU  bunied.  ill  165. 

cants,  i.  290.                                                        ^^H 

^H           Frattcelli  persecuted  iu  1424,  U.  283 ;  ili. 

divided  between  Domini<'»nB  and  Fran-             ^^^H 

^H 

ciscana,     30                                                       ^^^H 

^^M           Capisinina'a  reception  in,  iii.  179. 

logialatioa  against  heresy,  L  828.                          ^^^| 

^^H            SavoDarxilft'a  career,  iii.  211. 

independence  of  episcopate^  L  382.                       ^^^| 

^^M           rcactioo  after  SaTouarola,  iii.  S3A. 

subjection  of  Sute,  I  940.                                     ^^^| 

^^H           torture  uf  Tumplars,  UL  3 1 8. 

introduction  of  torture,  i.  423.                                ^^^| 

^H            a  of,  14.^11,  on  tim  Divine  Viflion,  HE.  fi9R. 

confiscation,  i.  503,  504,  513.                                     ^^H 

^                   on  IramacuUle  Conception,  iii.  600. 

expenses  of  Inq.,  L  526,531.                                 ^^^M 

Florcnt,  A!tp.  of  Aries,  iii.  20. 

Jt.'wi»li  Ixwka  condemned,  i.  555.                          ^^^| 

Florent  of  Uollaod,  his  crusade  agahistSlcd- 

heretics  driven  to  Lmguedoc,  ii.  61.                      ^^^H 

ingerfl,  iii.  187. 

career  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  113.                                           ^^^| 

Florent,  Bp.  of  Utrecht,  ii.  S6a 

Waldcnscs  in,  ii.  145.                                             ^^^| 

Florio,  Fra,  excites  trouble  in  Parma,  IL  237. 

Amaurians.  ii.  320.                                                 ^^^| 

Fluase  Sajo.  battle  of,  ii.  296. 

the  Ulack  Death.  iL  379.                                            ^^1 

Fcetua  tucd  in  tjivinatioo,  iii.  SOS. 

Pastoureaux  in  1320,  iL  860.                                  ^^^| 

Foix,  heresy  in,  i.  138. 

Jews  and  lepers  massacred,  iL  880.                     ^^^| 

ravaged  by  inqs^  ii.  5B. 

Flagellants  stippressed,  ii.  882.                               ^^^| 

Count  of, 'claims  right  to  bnrn  heretics, 

Harguorito  la  Poretc,  iL  676.                                  ^^H 

i.53ii 

Begbards  in  Langres,  it.  578.                                     ^^H 

persecuted  by  Inq..  ii.  52. 

Joachitiiim  in  the  south,  iii.  17,  25.                        ^^H 

Folquet  of  Hareeilles,  i.  134. 

Spiritual  Franciscans,  iii.  42.                                  ^^^| 

Forbearance,  jMiymoiiti  for,  i.  4fl0. 

condition  of  Church  in  1423,  iii  6b.                      ^^^| 

Forli,  itd  qiiurrcl  uiih  Martin  IV.,  iii.  196. 

FVaticclli.ilLlSS.                                                ^^H 

Forgery  of  papal  letters,  i.  19. 

strife  between  Conventuals  and  Obser-               ^^^| 

Justiciable  by  Inq.,  iii.  192. 

rantincs,  iii.  173.                                                 ^^^H 

of  iuitiiisiturial  letters,  i.  442. 

overthrow  of  the  Temple,  iiL  227.                         ^^^| 

Formosus  (Pope)  ooudemtied  after  death,  L 

case  of  Jeau  Petit,  iii.  334.                                  ^^^| 

281. 

case  of  Joan  of  Arc,  IiL  838.                               ^^^^ 

Formulas  of  devotion,  magic  character  of,  i. 

legislatiun  on  iiorcory,  iiL  427,  644.                        ^^^^ 

45. 

secular   jurisdiction    over    sorcery,  iiL               ^^^H 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  on  inquisitorial  process, 

^^H 

1.429,601. 

case  of  Oilles  dc  Rais,  iiL  464.                               ^^H 

Forty-fiTearuolcflofWicklt(T.the,iL446,482. 

case  of  GuilL  Edcline,  ill  512,  516,  536.               ^^M 

Foulquea  de  Ncuillv,  i.  130.  244. 

the  Vaudois  of  Arras,  iiL  519.                                 ^^^| 

Foul(|UCfl,  Bp.  of  Toulouse,  i.  184,  179. 201. 

Avcrrhoiatio  errors,  iii.  561.                                     ^^H 

he  aids  Doiuinlc,  L  260,  251,252. 

the  Immaculate  Coneeption,  iiL  699.                       ^^^| 

aotj  as  inq.,  t  .'!16. 

Franoeaco  dol  Dorgo  San  Sepotcro,  iiL  63.                     ^^H 

Foolqucs  deS.  OcorgM,  bis  powers  restricted. 

Francofwo,  Rp.  of  Camcrioo,  f&vorB  the  Fm-              ^^^| 

ii.  66. 

^^^1 

be  cites  oppooenU  of  Inq.,  iL  76. 

Franoesoo  Cluoggia  suppresses  nature- wor-              ^^^| 

accusations  against  him,  ll  77. 

■hip,      801.                                                                 ^^M 

his  reraoTsl,  ii.  79. 

FraooosGO  Alarchisto,  iii.  1G6.                                         ^^^| 

tomb  eroded  to  him,  Ii.  103. 

Frukoesoo  di  Paola,  St.,  regards  Saronarola               ^^H 

France,  heresy  of  fion  de  I'fitoile,  i,  W. 

as  a  saint,  tii.  236.                                                    ^^^| 

southern,  characteristics  of,  i  66. 

Francesco  da  Platoia  bnmed,  iiL  160.                            ^^^M 

heresif^  in.  I  66. 

Fmnceico  detia  Pu<;Iia,  iii.  218,  224.                             ^^H 

rise  of  Walden^s,  i.  76. 

Francesco  of  Venice  tried  for  heresy,  iiL  140.               ^^^| 

Cathariin,!.  109,  111,  117. 

FroDcho  Cnmt^,  Inq.  in,  ii.  120.                                   ^^H 

Ootoreaui,  L  125. 

Waldenses  in,  ii.  147, 140.                                   ^^M 

heresy  in  Nivcmoia,  \.  130. 

Frands  I.,  his  concordat  with  Leo  X.,  iL  134.              ^^^| 

condition  of  Laof^edoc,  i.  188. 

Francis.  St^  of  Assiai,  L  256,                                          ^^H 

Innocent  IIl.'s  cilorts  at  pcrseotition,  i. 

lii«  adoration  of  poverty.  L  264.                              ^^H 

136. 

his  veneration  for  priests,  i.  279.                             ^^H 

the  Albigeosian  crusades,  L  147- 

releases  his  followers  from  purgntorv,  i.                 ^^^| 

legislation  on  heresy,  i.  221. 

298.                                                                            ■ 

cruelty  of  criminal  law,  i.  285. 

predioto  the  dcmoraliiatioa  of  the  0'"»'^-                ^^M 

Foulquen  de  NVuilly,  I  244. 

^^M 

Poor  Catholics,  L  247. 

hifl  miBsionary  UbotB,  L  297.                              ^^M 

^ft         m.— 44 

M 

^^^^^^^Kf                                   index.               ^I^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^1          Frftncin.  St.,  procures  Portiuncala  indulgence, 

'  Franc1scans,theTholdLuily  apamlnt^ni.^^^^ 

^^^^H                        41 

At  flr^i  deny  Immaculate  L'uuorptim^^^H 

^^^^^H                   ]m  approach  to  Maaldia'ism,  L  100, 

^^H 

^^^^^^V                    hii*  f&Tor  for  Eliiu,  iiL  S. 

afterwards  assert  it.  i'i  ''^^       ^^W 

^^^^^H                   his  (JeGftnce  of  derDons,  iii.  S8S. 

((iw  r\l?o  ConTcnluals,  Si"                     ti-   V 

^^^^^H             Franciscan  habit,  'tis  use  by  the  dying,  1.  StfA. 

celli,  Ulwervantinca,  M<  '                            B 

^^^^H            f'rauciacan  heretic  in  122(^,  iii.  3. 

<  Francois  Aimeric  denounces  the  Iiki,.  iL  Vl     B 

^^^^^B             Fraucincan  inq;*.,  their  term  of  office,  i.  846. 

1  Fraiii^is  Sunche,  bis  ira prison oieut,  liL  71.       fl 

^^^^^B                   in  Bohemia,  it.  428. 

Frankfon,  diet  of,  12S4,  il  S4a.                         fl 

^^^^^1                   they  bum  Olt^'ist^.  Iii.  78. 

diK  of.  in  1454,  ii.  652.                               ■ 

^^^^^B           Franciflcnn  Onler,  its  origin  and  growth,  i. 

IleichstaK  of.  in  1S38.  iii.  155.           ^^fl 

^^^^B 

Frnnquct  d'Arras,  ill  Z&6.                          ^^H 

^^^^^^K                  foundi^t  on  poverty,  i.  266;  iii.  2. 

Franz  von  Lautem,  iii  138.                         ^^^H 

^^^^^M          Franciscan  Kale  divtonly  rerealod,  i.  269 ;  iiL 

Fnuu  voo  Sickingcn  flupporta  BcacfaUn,IL 

^^^^B 

426. 

^^^^^H                  equal  to  the  Gorpcl,  iii.  28.  £0. 

Fraticelli,  the.  iii.  81,  129. 

^^^^^H                  not  to  be  commented  on,  iii.  SI. 

their  devclopinent  ui  IiaI.t,  tiL  158. 

^^^^^^m                   rel:ixal3on  of,  iii.  5,  34,  00. 

their  pop«j*,  iii  IW,  176. 

^^^^^^B            Franciscan  prop4!rtv.  propHeionbip  in  UiAy 

their    miap:  in  Napb  s  ud  Sicfl/,  Q. 

^^^^1                   See,  iii. 

248.249;  iii  168,  1A6. 

^^^^^H          Franoincan  sorcercra  in  Veniofi,  IL  274; 

ttu'ir  relics  wor^hippod  in  Sicily.  &  SU ; 

^^^H 

iii.  166. 

^^^^^H           FranciAcan  statute  against  sorcery,  iii  4ri2. 

actire  ptfrsecutiou  io  16tb  cenL«  iI.2S3; 

^^^^^H           Franciscan  territory  in  France,  ii.  Hi),  138. 

til.  175. 

^^^H                     in  Italy,  ii.  221,  233. 

Fratra  de  paupert  m/o,  ill  72,  75.  169. 

^^^^^1           Franciscans  at  first  persccnted  as  heretics,  i. 

Frc<lecondn  bums  sorceresses,  iii.  410. 

^^^^B 

Frederic  I.  (Emp.),  his  treatment  of  Krvai^ 

^^^^^H                  their  care  of        sictc,  L  2Q1. 

of  Urescia,  I  74.                                 ^^M 

^^^^^H                  hanishM  hv  Frcdurie  IL,  i.  276. 

on  duty  of  p<:rsecutJan,  i.  224.             ^^^H 

^^^^^H                cause  the  death  uf  Uouoriua  IV.,  I 

his  indifTorvtice  to  penccution.  L  S19. 

^^^H                       290. 

Frederic  U.  (Emp.).  on  obduracy  of  Oathari, 

^^^^m                their  lowee  in  the  Bhick  Denlli,  f.  298. 

I  106. 

^^^^^H                  their deuoraHzation,i.  204;  iii  170, 173. 

decrees  burninf;  for  berc«r,  I.  2S1. 

^^^^^^B                   their  roittfiionnry  labors,  i.  297. 

a/lmits  his  duty  to  per««rulii,  i.  126. 

^^^^^1 

his  policy  as  to  persccutioi^  I  23;i;  fl 

^^^^^m                 their  qiiarrola  with  Dominicans,  i.  SOS ; 

li»7,  246. 

^^^H                      il  76.  171,  217,  209,  800;  UL  164, 

his  cruelty,  I  8S5. 

^^^^H 

his  trouble*  with  the   Mendicuits^  L 

^^^^^H                  subject  to  Inq.,  I  362. 

275. 

^^^^^H                 they  assume  defence  of  Castel  Fabri,  il 

tries  scentar  Inq.,  I  825. 

^^^H 

hi*  rules  for  «n        *     :    tfiS,  454. 

^^^^H                their  antagonism  to  Inq.,  U.  76,  66 ;  tU. 

admits  evideii                      5. 1  434. 

^^^H 

ordera  houses  .1                  :.  *ni. 

^^^^^H                  question  as  to  the  blood  of  Clirtst^iL  171. 

order.4  cfiiivcrta  impriKonr  1    i     1-4        ^^^| 

^^^^B                  their  labors  in  Bosnia,  il  296-313,  316. 

inflicts  disabilities  on  do^^'Vi   iu:t'.%  ^^^B 

^^^^^B                  they  persecute  heretics  in  Gennanv,  il 

^^H 

^^^^H 

orders  death  for  relapse,  I  64A.         ^^^| 

^^^^H                  their  labors  with  the  Uussites,  il  666, 

aiaumes  Lombards  to  be  heretic*,  il  IH^^B 

^^^^H 

conquers  I-ombardr,  il  206.                         fl 

^^^^^H                 their  tendencies  to  myaticisiD,  iii  % 

his  forged  Sicilian  diplooia,  ii.  S87.            1 

^^^^^H                 tbcir  deiicMM  to  elude  porerty,  til  6,  7, 

supports  inqx.  in  Germany,  il  8lW.              1 

^^^B 

subjects  episcopal  cities  to  their  blali^^| 

^^^^B                         annulled  by  John  XXII.,  iii.  1S2. 

ops,  il  S.*)8.                                         H^l 

^^^^H                 hercdv  of  the  Spirit  of  Libertr,  iii  I2S. 

welcomes  Klias,  iii  A.                             ^^H 

^^^^fl                 their  broach  with  John  XXIl'..  iit.  1S2, 

his  praise  of  the  Stedinper«,  iiL  18i.    ^^B 

^^^B 

cni.»adcs  againrt  him,  iii  189.                        B 

^^^^^B                 their  alliaiicc  with  I/>uis  of  Bararia,  lij. 

confirms  grant  of  CouqUsj  Uatilda,  )^*       B 

^^^B 

ivo.                                                             ■ 

^^^^^H                they  mnintaln  the  porert;  of  Christ,  iii 

eipeU  t)»o  Templars,  iii.  244.                   ^^B 

^^^^B 

his  biilicf  in  antrology,  iii  481,             ^^H 

^^^^H                Uicir  sympathy  with  FratJoeUi,  iii  168, 

the  Thn*e  ImpoAtora,  Iii.  660.                ^^H 

^^^^^B                 ascetic  niovenicnts  among,  iii  171. 

ppreada  Arcnhoism,  iii.  661.                  ^^H 

^^^^H                tlieir  Nominalism,  iii  666 

cousequencec  of  his  death,  il.  %lt,              ^k 
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Frederic  n.(Einp.),  lib  legielatioQ  oa  heresy, 
i.  SiiO. 
«mbotlieil  in  public  Iaw,  i.  227. 
orUeretl  entered  Id  all  loc&l  8tiituU'«, 

i  S81*;  ii.  2U,  221. 
introduced  in  Provence,  U.  148. 
rffutii'd  by  Rimini,  ii.  106. 
ifiirudnced  in  Brvacio,  ii.  199. 
rejected  by  Vetuce>  il  2S0, 222. 
suspended  in  Tuscany,  i!.  243. 
Frederic  111.  (Emp.),  Itta  attempt  oa  Bobc- 
mU,  ii.  AlO. 
intercedes  for  Bohcmift,  ii.  SGS. 
imprisoDA  Andreas  or  Kmin,  iii.  22?{. 
Frederic  of  Naple*,   confirms    Walden»i&n 

pririlcRcfl,  il.  2G8. 
Frederic  of  Trinacrin,  acknowledged  by  Bon- 
iface VIII.,  ii.  2J8. 
his  rolationii  vith  Aroaldo  de  Vilanova, 

iii.  62.  54.  57. 
he  protoeti  Spirituals,  iii.  f)3. 
ia  (he  expected  dulivervr,  iii.  fiO.  110. 

113. 
bo  arrcsta  the  Tcniplan*,  iii.  805. 
on  clerical  corruption,  iii.  681. 
Frederic  111.  (Sicily),  supports  tho  loq.,  L 

fiSl ;  il  286. 
Frederic  of  AlTcnslebcn,  iii.  824. 
Frederic  of  Austria,  bis  disputed  election, 
iii.  136. 
refuses  aid  of  Satan,  iii.  460. 
Frederic  of  BUokenheini,  Bp.  of  Strusburg, 

iiL  205. 
Frederic,  Bp.  of  Ratisbon,  ii.  434. 
Frederic  of  Salm,  the  Templar,  iii.  803. 
Free  Companies,  origin  of,  I.  126, 
Frc<iuency  of  burning,  i.  649. 
FreTSsiniAres.  WaldenAca  of,  persecuted,  ii. 
147.  164,  157,  If.O. 
emigmtion  from,  ii.  268. 
Friends  of  Got),  ii.  S62. 
Fri&ia.  no  laws  on  bofoctp,  ilL  433. 
Frisians,  their  troubles  with  their  bps.,  iii. 

186. 
Froissart,  his  account  of  deioon  Orton,  iii. 

388. 
Fucro  Juxgo,  Inirs  on  sorcery  in,  iii.  899. 
its  suthority  in  11th  cent,  iii.  480. 
Facro  Real,  laws  on  heresy  in,  il.  183. 
Fdlcrand,  Bp.  of  Toulouse,  i.  184. 
Fijnrkirciitm,  concubinary  priests  of,  ii.  M3. 


GABRIKLE  DE  BARrRLONA.  ii.  28S. 
Gabrieic,  pope  of  Kraticelli,  iiL  164. 
Gacrbald  of  Lidrgc  on  sorcery,  iii.  413. 
Gagp,  Tlmmas,  debates  on  the  Immnculate 

Conception,  III.  609. 
Oaldrr,  iii.  404. 
Galeaczo  Visconti.  condemned   for  heresy, 

Hi.  201. 
OoU  of  Neuburg,  inq.  in  Prague,  ii.  491. 


GalUcan  Church,  its  privileges,  il.  134. 
Gallo,  riero,  liis  conversion,  ii.  223, 
Galosna,  Antonio,  cose  of,  ii.  266. 
Gal  van  the  Waldcnaiao.  ti.  7- 
Garbnpiatc.  Francesco,  iii.  9fi,  198. 
(riirbagnate.  Mirano  d).  bumod,  ill  101. 
Oarigh.  Piero,  the  Son  of  God,  iii.  166. 
Garments,  male,  worn  by  Joan  of  Arc.  iii. 

362,  868.  371. 
Garric.  Bernard.  {.  881, 
Garric.  Guillem.  case  of,  I.  381,  419,  467, 

617;  it.  69,70,  95. 
Oiidtfony,  prevalence  of  heresy  In,  L  118. 
Guiton  de  B^m,  i.  16S,  171. 
(raiit^ine  of  Milan,  rcrives  episcopal  Inq.,  i. 

359. 
Gfludini,  Templar  Gr.  Master,  Iii.  246. 
Gtula,  their  lustful  spirits,  iii.  383. 
Gauiicr  do  Monibrun.  bis  lueoiorr  attacked, 

ii.  72. 
Gavarnic,  Templar  roUos  at.  iU.  328. 
Guzzuri,  i.  116, 

Gelasiufl  I.  on  cxc.  of  th«  Dead.  i.  280. 
Gcmistas  Plttlion,  iii.  069. 
Genera,  cont<^st  over  Inq.  in.  ii.  138. 

witches  burned  in,  iii.  549. 
Genoa,  bull  Ad  txiirpattda  forced  upon,  i. 

339. 
Genscric  persecutes  Catholics,  i.  216. 
Gentile  of  Camerino,  protccu  the  Fraticclli, 

iii.  160. 
Gentile  of  Spoleto,  iii.  171. 
Ucoffroi  d'AbliA  appointed  Inq.,  iL  81. 

reliovea  Carcassonne,  ii.  70. 

disahlps  viguier  of  AIbi,  i.  380. 

attacks  Peqiiif^y,  ii.  83,  85. 

bis  services  to  Philippe  IV.,  ti.  87. 

bis  defence,  ii.  9*2,  VS. 

deprived  of  control  of  prijiions,  I  493. 

bis  dclnv  iu  sentencing,  ii  04,  95. 

bis  activity  in  1308-9.  ii.  104.  106. 

tomb  erected  to  him,  Il  108. 
Geoflfroi  de  Chainbonnct,  iii.  293.  297. 
Geoffrol  de  Chamey.  ill.  273,  320. 
GeofTroi  de  P6ronne,  i.  18, 
Geoffrol  dc  Saint-Adh6mar.  iii.  238. 
George  Podiebrad,  bia  misaion  to  Louis  XL, 
iL  621. 

captarcfl  Ut  Tabor,  il.  S86,  640. 

supreme  in  Bohemia,  ii.  640. 

\un  reactionary  concessions,  ii.  646. 

enmmoued  by  Capistraao,  ii.  940,  601. 

hi*  coronation,  il  650. 

condemned  as  heretic,  il  663. 

his  ^-aasala  released  frgui  allegiance,  il 
469. 

protects  Gregory  of  Helroburg.  U.  418. 

bis  n>versc8  snd  death,  il  669. 
George,  Bp.  of  Paaaao,  bia  humaolty,  IL 

617. 
Gerald  of  Abbeville  ftttaclca  the  Mendioanta. 

I.  287. 
Gerald  de  Blumac.  Ii.  92. 
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G6mrd  of  BcsaD^oD,  bis  trial,  l  14. 
Gcnnl  0<lo,  FniiiciBdn   gcncraV    HI    149, 
148. 
hi3  troubles  with  the  Oiviue  Vision,  iii. 
&03,  A95. 
Rerli«rd  the  Catliarva  of  Oxfonl,  i.  106. 
I  :i  ,wi,  Wshop  of  AIbi,  ii.  68,  95. 
(■I  ni'I  (Je  Mulic  bumcJ,  i.  201. 
(Tdruuil  cle  Puy.Gcnncr,  CMC  of,  \,  528. 
(lerbaUI,  com  of,  i.  30. 
Clerbert  of  Aurillac — 6ee  Silvtrater  II. 
(Gerhard,  Conr&il  of  Marburg's  aasistant,  it 

328,  S41. 
Gerhard  tod  Eltca  tries  John  of  Wcael.  ii. 

421. 
Gerhanlt   I.  of  Bremen   supported  bj  ibe 

Stedtngen*,  iil  184. 
Gerbardi  IT.  of  Bremvu  attacks  (be  Stcdin- 

gfrs.  Hi.  184. 
Germain  I'Auxcrroia,  St.,  Ui.  495. 
Germain  Krevicr,  cnst  of,  iii.  152. 
GerniaDicua  Ca^^ar,  his  dcaib,  ill.  390. 
Germanr,  Cathari  in,  i.  110,  112. 

the  Scriptures  in  Ucts  and  Trftres,  L 

131. 
Icgisbition  on  here^r,  i.  221,  820. 
omcltv  of  criminal  law,  I.  235. 
Flaf;c-itaut^  in  1 200,  i.  272. 
Dominican  Iiiq.  in,  i.  3ol. 
iodcpcnrJcncc  of  cpiscopatCf  i.  832. 
episcopal  Inq.  in,  i.  SCO. 
sge  of  witne^flCA,  i.  4S0. 
confiscation,  [.  503,  607. 
expenses  of  Inq.,  i.  630. 
career  of  Inrj.,  ii.  316. 
papal  denmnds  for  titlies,  ti.  432. 
comiption  of  Cbnr^h,  ii.  627. 
Card.  Cesarinl's  dewcHptJon,  ii.  581. 
invasion  of  Ilussitc  ide*«,  ii.  582. 
complaint  of  suppression  of  Boeillan 

canon*,  ii.  550. 
Lottiwof  HavHriaand  the  papacy,  iil.  Ifl5. 
Francicican  favor  towards  Louis,  iii.  153. 
absolution  imposed  hj  Ctomeut  VI.,  UL 

167. 
cBfcct  of  Great  Schism,  Hi.  SOS,  207- 
fate  of  Templars,  iii.  309,  324, 
legislation  on  sorcery,  iii.  432. 
censorship  of  book*,  iil.  fll2, 614. 
its  condition  invites  the  Rcformiition, 
iii.  048. 
Oerocb  of  Rcichereperg  on  miUtarr  prelates, 
111. 
on  ooncnbinarr  priests,  1.  6S. 
Oeitmlmo  d'Asooli — see  Niclrolos  IV. 
Getfoo,  John,  his  hustillty  to  the  Mendicants, 
i.  292. 
on  toleration,  i.  541. 
condemns  Urclhrrn  of  FrMSpirit^ii.  12?, 

406. 
condemns  John  of  Rysbrock,  IL  860. 
condemns  Flaeellanls,  ii.  881. 
diifends  Beguino,  ii.  ilO. 


G«raon,  JohOi  on  dse  of  cup  hr  t«itr,  tl.  474 

his  lit!t  of  Hufls's  errors,  il.  481. 

his  mncor  agMost  Jercmio  of  FrsgroM^il 
495,  498,  501. 

OQ  cuo  of  Jeftu  Petit,  HI.  830. 

on  Joan  of  Arc,  Hi.  3.^2. 

his  asacrtinn  of  sorccrT*,  ill.  4fUt. 

on  Avcrrboism.  iil.  OfiS. 

condemns  tbc  Art  of  I.al1j,  itl.  668. 

on  papal  .qlnioiiy,  iii.  029. 
Gcrrais  of  Titburr,  his  ndv^ture 

Catharnn.  i.  Ill' 
Ghent,  Be^iln-ige  of,  U.  3n3,  418. 

immomUty  in,  iii.  042. 
Gborardo,  legale,  atucks  BosoUn  Oufaui, 

iL  802. 
Gberardo  da  BorgoSan  Doncido,  iii  19,  SX 

24. 
Ohcmrdo  of  Florence,  case  of,  t  406, 5t8. 
Ghcmrdo  of  Monforte,  1.  J  04,  109. 
Ghibelline»,  their  protection   of   heresv,  H. 
192,  197,  209. 

dofeated  in  Florence,  a.  SIS. 

persecuted  hy  Inq.,  ii.  280  ;  iii.  SOI. 
Guioomo  ddla  Marco,  ii.  171. 

E reaches  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  fl.  171 
is  labors  in  M--'-'  «■    ''"- 
cruabes  Uunn  9H 

preaches  cra^^  i  i      i  s  ti.  *W. 

his  account  of  Fr4iicvili.  iii.  104. 
threatens  Sixtus  IV.,  iit,  174- 
suppresses  FraticcUi,  iii.  17fi. 
Giaeomo  of  Turin  cndcarore  to  suppresi  Wol- 

denses,  ii.  195. 
Giaoopo  dclla  Chiosa  attempts  to  murder  Rv- 

neno,  it.  215. 
Giacopo,  Bp.  of  Fermo,  favorv  (b«  FtmtiodC 

iil  159. 
Giaeopo  of  Palestrhio,  his  efforts  In  Bosnia, 

ii.  294. 
Giaoopo  di  Ban  Gomtgnano,  iii.  63. 
GiAco]>o  di  Voragine  on  Peter  Usrtjr,  IL  tI4 
Giercmls  the  hcresiarcb  recants,  EL  SS4. 
Gill>crt  of  Gomblours  ou  coDdillon  ol  the 

Church,  i.  39,  63. 
Giles  CttDlor,  ii.  405. 

Gili%  disciple  of  Ft.  Francis,  L  264 ;  UL  4,  S8. 
Gillee  Flameng,  iii.  523,  630. 
GilleedfSill6,iii,479,4S8. 
Gilles,  Abp.  of  Bourgcs,  imporeriahed  by 

Clement  V.,  i.  17. 
Gilles,  Abp.  of  Karbonnc,  ooTidemns  OUtltfti, 

iii.  60, 
Giordano  da  Rivalto  on  abseooo  of  heresjr^B. 

270. 
Giorgio  di  Casalc,  Inq.,  perteCUtM  witebca, 

iii.  646. 
Giovacchino  di  Fiore — see  Joachtm. 
Giovanni  Borelli — see  John  ol  Panns. 
Giovanni  di  Borgo,  Inq.,  pcrsscutcs 

iii.  159. 
Giovanni  da  Casemfirio,  ti,29S. 
Gioranat  di  Murro,  iii.  42, 4C 


Gio7Anni,  Abp.  of  PiMf  prosecutes  Templars, 

iii.  307,  318. 
Giovanni  of  Raguu,  his  account  of  Bosnia, 

iisn. 

(TiovanDi  iJi  Salcmo«  the  first  inq.,  i.  S26. 
y       Cioc-anntScliio(UVicenza,his  career,  1240; 
^  ii.  203. 

^H        maiie  perpetual   inq.  of  Txymbardy,  ii. 
~  206. 

reconciles  Viccnza,  ii.  284. 

Oirard  of  Gramroont,  his  worldline&),  L  89. 

Girling,  Mary  Ann,  her  sect,  til.  102. 

Girls,  Ago  of  resportRtbilitv,  i.  603. 

Girona,  0.  of,  in  1197,  on  Waldcuscs,  I  81. 

Gironde,  OliristA  burned,  iii.  77. 

GiulittA  of  tlorcnoe,  i.  115. 

Glagulitlc  writio;;  allowed  in  BoenlA,  ii.  297. 

Glorioham  tcdatiam,  bull,  iii.  7JS. 

Gloucester,  Ducbcss  of,  peuauevd  for  sorocrj, 
iii.  407. 

Gliitto,  FnV  the  Apostle,  iii.  105. 

Oud  the  first  iuq.,  400. 

Godefroi  de  Paris  on  Ihe  Templars,  iii.  827. 

Godfrcv  of  Bouilloti  raToges  Abbc^  of  S. 
Iron,  i.  10. 

Goilin  the  Amaiirian  bumod,  iL  S21. 

Goelic  magic,  iti.  389. 

Goffredo,  legate,  his  laws  on  boresy  in  Milan, 
I  1. 320 ;  ii.  200. 

I  intervenes  in  Bergamo,  ii.  201. 

[      Cognati,  Tboinas,  inq.  of  Vienuo,  ii.  416. 
)       Gukard,  tbe.iii.  613. 

I       Gcnsalvo  de  Balboa  suppresses  Olivi's  mM- 
1^^  iiiga,  iii.  47. 

^^B       reforms  the  Franciscans,  iii.  58. 
^F       enforces  the  bull  £jnt-t,  iii  61. 
^      Gcnsalvo  de  Cordova  protects  Naples  front 

I  Inq.,  ii.  288. 

Goslar,  test  of  Cslhari  at.  L  99. 
^  Catbnri  Itanged  in  10&2, 1. 110. 

Gost,  or  l.'fttluriin  visitor,  ii.  305. 
GutUiubco,  UuHS  and  Juliu  XXII,  imprisoned 

in,  ii.  47y,  480. 
Gotischalc,  his  heresy.  I.  217. 
Gutinlon,  iiBuren  of,  penanced,  L  368. 

heretics  in,  ii.  81. 
Grabou,  Halthew,  at  Constance,  ii.  409, 
Grnce,  time  of,  i,  371- 

its  efficacy,  ii.  15. 
Gmdunign,  riero,  his  ducal  oath,  ii.  252. 

rebuffs  the  Iuq.,  il.  253. 
Orado,  patriaix'liatc  of,  ii.  273. 
Gr4g^,  hiwH  on  sorcery  in,  iii.  422. 
Grunznont,  priory  of,  its  founding,  i.  33. 

II  impoverinlied  bv  Clement  V.,  i.  17. 
"      Gnvn,  pynoda  of,  1450.  1480,  ii.  64a. 

^      Graniida,  Aluuso  de  Mella  put  to  death,  lit. 

169. 
^C^ranarics  and  cellars  forbidden  lo  Frands' 
^K  cans,  iii.  60. 

^B      hcrtysy  of,  Iii.  70, 72.  74, 78. 
^Hrandohildren  of  heretics,  disabilities  of,  I 
^■821. 


Grand  Jury,  origin  of,  i  811. 
Gratiun  on  duty  of  persecution,  I.  224. 
Great  Schism,  its  influence  on  persecutiuu, 
ii.  166. 
mutual  charges  of  heresy,  iii.  204,  2ti8. 
quarrels  over,  in  Germany,  iii.  206,  2o7. 
Greece,  Iuq.  Id,  i.  355. 

character  of  its  mythology,  iii.  S6t. 
magio  in,  iii.  389. 
Greek  Church,  its  relaUons  with  Rome,  Ui. 

616. 
Gruvk  Empire,  Borcery  under,  iii.  398. 
Greek  services  prohibited  in  Venice,  ii.  974. 
Greeks,  their  treatment  by  tlw  Latins,  in. 

619. 
Greenland,  Moravian  missions  In,  U.  667. 
Gregory  1.  enforces  monastic  poverty,  i.  37. 
on  BufTeringB  of  the  damned,  i.  240. 
his  dcmonology.  iii.  361. 
his  tolerance  of  pagan  obscnrances,  iii. 
400. 
Gregory  VII.,  his  war  on  simony,  \.  7, 
decides  the  CAse  of  Gcrbald,  i.  36. 
on  masses  of  concubinary  priests,  i.  63. 
reproves  belief  In  sorcery,  iii.  417. 
accused  of  necromancy,  iii.  419. 
Gregory  IX.  on  sacraments  in  polluted  bauds, 
163. 
proteoU  Louis  IX,  i.  201. 
his  treatment  of  Amauri  do  Hontfort, 

i.  205. 
restores  Provence  to  Raymond  VIL,  i. 

206. 
reforms  the  Poor  Catholics,  L  248. 
favors  the  Meiidicanti*,  i.  273, 274,  279. 
reproves  the  Dominicans,  i.  294. 
removes  EUas,  I.  295 ;  iii.  6. 
first  appointnientjf  of  inqs.,  i.  300. 
tries  legatine  Iuq.,  L  317. 
his  laws  of  I2.S1.  i.  324. 

pent    tliroughout    Europe,  !I.   163, 
200,  208,  331. 
sppuinta  inq<i.  io  Ftorcnco  and  R<>me,  i. 

826,  827. 
founds  th«  Inq.,  i.  328. 
on  advantages  of  time  of  grace,  L  373. 
orders  converts  imprisoned,  L  484. 
mitigates  confiflcntion,  i.  509,517- 
on  cjipCDBca  of  Inq.,  i.  526. 
duty  of  ChuPL'h  tu  shed  blood,  i.  536. 
orders  imprisonment  for  relapse,  i.  544. 
condemns  Jewish  books,  i.  654. 
facilitates  de;^i1ation  of  clerks,  ii.  S. 
complains  of  neglect  of  University  of 

Toloiise,  ii.  5. 
stimulates  Raymond  VII.,  U.  16,  20,  23. 
suspends  Inq.  in  Lungucdoc,  ii.  24. 
his  dealings  with  Rubert  le  Bugre,  it 

114,115. 
founds  Inq.  of  Aragon.  il,  163,  166. 
summons  Frederic  II.  to  crusade,  ii.  ll>4. 
summons   the  Lombards    to    suppress 
heresy,  il  199. 
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^m              094                                               INDEX                                                  ^^ 

^H                (ircgory  IX.  atticks  hvTuty  in  Rome,  iL  200. 

Grvgorr  XL  inTestigatea  the  BeglMtrdi^  ^^| 

^^m.                        &tU£ks  horesT  in  Piacenza,  ii.  S02. 

^H 

^■_                        hia  dMilDgs  vitb  GiovauDi  Schlo,  ii.  303, 

demands  tithes  in  Germany,  U.  4M.   ^^H 

^^^                   90B. 

condemns  Milicz  of  K""'t..'r   \\  i:i&,^^H 

^^^^^B             seeks  tA  introduco  Inq.  Id  Lomb&rdjr, 

orders  pnoaeeuiion  (<f                         ^^^| 

^^^H 

represses  Fraticetli  n^                          '^^H 

^^^^^H               attacks  heretics  of  Viterltn,  ii.  2O9.S10. 

prosecutes  Amaldo  Muhtituer,  iii.  ^^^^^H 

^^^^H               attAcka  Euclin  da  Romano,  ii.  22-1, 22S. 

tries  Bernnbo  Visconli,  iii.  203.            V^B 

^^^^^B               pcrMcutes  Waldcnscs  of  Piedtnont,  ii. 

conlinns  juri(»diction    of  Inq.  o^          ^*      1 

^^^H 

eery,  iii.  4Q4,                                                    1 

^^^^H               fltlmul&tcs  Courad  of  Marburg,  ii.  32{), 

Ids  cwlnicinnation  of  LulW,  UL  &->t.  ^^■.,       J 

^^^H 

567.                                                                   ■ 

^^^^^B               commissions  Domimcons   In  Ocrroany, 

censorship  of  luq.,  iii  612.                             fl 

^^^H 

dealings  with  Greek  Churcli.  lit  «tO.           B 

^^^^^B              orders  crusodo  sgainst  Lucifenuis,  IL 

threatened  by  St  Birgitlo^  iii-  eM,     M 

^^^H 

Gregory  XII.  aids  Sigismand    to    caotf^^M 

^^^^H              stimutatca  German  bpA.,  H.  838. 

Bosnia,  ii.  805.                                   ]^^H 

^^^^^^B               bia  wratli  at  murder  of  Conrad  of  Mar 

dealinf;^  with  Greek  Chnrch,  uL  690i  ^^H 

^^^^^H                    bnrg, 

Gregory  XIH.  investipttea  Lully,  iii.  587.  ^^^| 

^^^^H               farors  the  Bf^incs,  ii.  352. 

Gregory  XV.  forbids  discusMoo  oa  IniaMtt^H 

^^^^^1                8ugge«U  evasion  of  Franciscan  povortj. 

late  Conception,  iii.  flOV. 

Grcgorr,  founder  of  Bohemian  Breilircn,  il 

^^^^^B                orders  crusade  against  tlie  Stcdingers, 

568." 

^^^H 

Gregory  of  Fano  on  denth-penaHy,  t  838w 

^^^^H               recoDcilcB  the  Stcdingcrs,  lii.  188. 

Gregory  of  ticimbcrg,  il  417.  65a 

^^^^^B                 bis  political  cruBadea,  iii.  189. 

Gregory  of  Tours  on  sacrc^l   m«didlie,  ill 

^^^^H               scolds  the  Ho«pitni!cra,  iii.  S4fi. 

410. 

^^^^^B                accuHcs  Frederic  II  about  Thrvc  Impos- 

Grillot,  Jean,  denies  Immaculate  Conoeplioo» 

^^^^^B                     tor«. 

iii.  COS. 

^^^^^B               bis  dealings  with  Greek  Church,  uL  017, 

Grimaldo,  Inq.  of  Florence,  i.  5iS.              ^^H 

^^^f 

Orimerio  of  Piaccnza.  iii.  106.                       ^^H 

^^^^^          Gregory  X.  rcvirea  episcopal  concurrcneo  in 

Grimottid  of  Benevenio,  iii  415.                       ^^H 

^^1                           seuioDcca,  I  385. 

Grisun,  Abbey  of,  false  saints  io,  iit.  421         fl 

^^H                         enlarges  powers  of  inqs.,  i.  857. 

Grool,  Gerard,  il  360.                                         ^^fl 

^^B                      Appe&lod  to  In  caso  of  Pongilupo,  iL 

oondenins  astrolo^.  iii  444.                 ^^H 

^^^^ 

persecutes  sorcery,  iii.  45V.                      ^^H 

^^^^^^H                enforces  Fmneiscnn  Rnle,  iii.  1)0. 

Grussetestc,  Robert,  denounce*  tb«  vvnallty     fl 

^^^^^B                tries  to  suppress  irregular  Mendicants, 

of  Rome,  I  17,  54.                                        fl 

^^^^B 

asks  for  frtam,  L  270.                                        fl 

^^^^H               tries  to  unite  the  Military  Orders,  tlL 

his  grand  inquest,  1.  3111                                 1 

^^^* 

Gunlvez,  Cnstubul,  his  dismissal,  tL  180.      ^^^| 

^^B~                Oregorr  XI.  orders  Inq.  in  Palestine,  i.  SfiS. 

Gunrdia  Pienutntette,  ii.  SIH.                             ^^H 

^^^^^.                 annuls  restriction  on  familiars,  i.  S8H. 

Guardianship,  conBncAiiuD  of,  I  519.            ^^H 

^^^^^H                 orders  Jnq.  in  Portugal,  i.  530;  il  168. 

Guclderland,  peasant  risiin^  in,  I  2S0.           ^^^| 

^^^^^B               provides  for  expenses  of  Inq.,  i.  531. 

Guf;lielma  of  Milan,  iii.  m.                           ^^M 

^^^^^B                pardons  Bidon  de  Puy-Guillem,  ii.  127. 

Gugliclmiles,  iii  HI.                                            ^^fl 

^^^^^^B                his  active  persecution  of  Waldensea,  ii. 

lAeir  fulo,  iii.  IIH).                                        ^H 

^^^H 

the  Vipconti  accused  as,  iii.  \;*7. 

^^^^^B               ordcn  Ramon  dc  Turraga  punished,  'lu 

Gui  of  AuvergTic  undertake:*,  crusatiu,  I  148. 

^^^m 

155. 

^^^^^B                urges  perseciilion  in  Coraini,  ii.  265. 

Gui  II.  of  Cambmi   spares  llarguetfM  la 

^^^^^B               demands  revision  of  nor^ntine  statutes, 

Pnrete,  ii.  128. 

^^^B 

Gui  Oiiprier,  bribery  of.  ii.  70. 

^^^^H               prohibits  worship  of  Fratieelli  relics,  iL 

Gui  do  Cuburdon  persecutes  Waldcnsea,  U. 

^^^H 

148. 

^^^^H                claims  cunBscntions  in  Sicily,  ii.  285. 

Gui  Dauphin,  ill  273. 

^^^^^B                perdecuU'fl  Cathari^m  in  Bosnia,  il  294, 

Gui  Foucoix — see  Clement  IV.                     ^h 

^^^H 

Guy  de  Levis  accused  of  heresy,  il  7^       fl^H 

^^^^^B               warned  by  the  Friends  of  God,  il  304. 

Gui  de  Montfort.  I  ]sn  is.j  i:.:i    i.tn  9na      ^ 

^^^^^B               Introduces  Inq.  in  Germonyi  il  388, 390. 

Gui,  papal  legate  tv  '                                              1 

^^^^^B               confirms  confiscation  of  fieguinagea,  Ii. 

Gui  of  Reims  bum;- '1                                                  J 

^^^B 

Gui  of  VauK-C^may,  i.  l.'*l^,  ItiH.                           fl 

^^^^^B              orders  FlagcllADta  sappreased,  IL  893. 

Guibcri  of  Kogent  on  Ugaiuros,  ttL  416^            M 

N 


Guido  MaUrarerso  condemns  Armanno  Pod- 

fplupo,  ii.  241. 
clftim«  Ferrara  for  the  Chuivli,  iii.  194. 
Guido  of  Milan  purchases  nbsolutkin,  i.  41. 
Giiidu  da  Si'fito,  ioq.  of  Uilan,  ii.  218. 
Guidu  da  Tuai<),  his  tribunal,  ii.  243. 
Gutdunu  da  Coccheoato,  inq.,  il  237  ;  ill  09, 

II H  J. 

Guiiliibcrt  of  Cftstrc<i,  i.  103;  ii.  34. 
Guillelina  Tourni6rc,  case  of,  ii.  108. 
GuUlaume  d'Aurergne,  Bp.  of  Paris,  on  plu- 
ralilius,  i.  25. 

ooDdcrons  soholasUc  errors,  iiL  fiCl. 

on  the  Dinne  Vision,  iii.  900, 
Gulllaume  de  Beaujeu,  death  of,  iii.  246. 
GuOlaume  le  Bergcr  replaces  Joan  of  Arc,  iii. 

377. 
Guillaume  dcs  Dordca  conrcrts  Waldenscs, 

ii.  193. 
Gmllaume  de  Oot>ardon,  ii.  56. 
Guillaume  Uie  Goldsroiih,  ii.  320,  322. 
Guillaume  de  Uoriires,  ii.  80,  84. 
Guillaume  de  Paris  supports  Foulquca  de  S. 
Georges,  ii.  70. 

condemns  Marguerite  la  Pore  to,  ii.  123, 
I  575. 

orders  seizure  of  Templars,  iii.  250. 
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Guillem  de  Fenasse,  cose  of,  i.  S19. 
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Uu^uea  of  Auxerre  oitumiinates  heresy,  L                 ^^| 

ill  423, 
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Holywood,  John — see  Saorobosco. 
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Incantation,  the  mau  uaed  aa,  L  OOi           ^^H 

^^^^^1                all-powerful  In  Bohemia,  Ii.  452. 

powers  of,  Ui.  891.                                 ^^^| 

^^^^^H                bis  pttiBvucv  al  CoasUnoe  neocsaary,  Ii. 

CliriNliuu.  ill  400.                                    ^^^| 

^^^^B 

Incarcenition — see  Imprisonment.             ^^^H 

^^^^^H                neot-s^itv  of  hit;  arrest,  U.  4C0. 

Incamntiona  of  Christ,  iii  127,  Itt,           ^H 

^^^^H 

Incefft.  condonation  of,  l  32.                       .9^1 

^^^^^^1                 bis  uiip/irdoiiablc  doctrinpn,  il.  461. 

Incredulilv,  popular,  aa  to  witchcraft^  IL  M^^| 

^^^^^^1                  adoiiu  that  heresy  ta  puniHtiablo,  i.  rf40. 

640, 646.                                                            ■ 

^^^^^^B                 effui-tM  to  ulitain  hi«  abjuration,  U.  48ti. 

Imiibi,  iii.  383,  601 .  642.                                 ^^M 

^^^^^V                   his                         0^2;  ii.  402. 

Iiii]L'1il)ility  of  priciitly  characl«r.  u  4^       ^^^| 

^^^^^^r                   rcnoratcMJ  iiti  a  martyr,  ii.  494,  607,  600. 

Index,  Luliy  pUoed  io  Uie,  ui.  6d7,  MA.   ^^^^ 

^                 IIua.Mtcs,  iho,  il.  606. 

iDdulecncc.^,  theory  of,  1 41.                       ^^H 
plena  rv,  142.                                         ^^M 

^^1                          tliL'ir  rutattons  with  Waldensea,  ii.  167. 

^^^B                            Chuir  Hafe-cnnductfi  to  Raxle,  il.  4C>6. 

aale       1 43, 44.                                    ^^M 

^^^^                  Uussilism  in  Gvrmany.  ii.  410,  412,  414. 

minor,  i.  45.                                            ^^H 

^^^^^H                    cctnleflces  with  WaldenftiaDittm,  ii.  416. 

used  against  the  Churcb,  L  1^4.         ^^H 

^^^^^B                 111  Daitubiau  provincca,  ii.  648,  644,  645, 

for  iiiqa..  L  230.                                      ^^H 

^^^^B 

fur  niii^iouary  work,  L  297.                   ^^^| 

^^^^H                   ilk  Hungary,  ii.  62R,  64S. 

rejeeted  hr  Jean  %'itrier.  ii.  1S7.         ^^H 

^^^^f                 \n  Pohiiid,  ii.  406,  626,  644,  649.  691. 

br  Waldenscs,  il  160.                   ^^M 

^^^^^            ilvRt'iiUh,  St..  of  nuii};ary,  il.  293. 

by  Lut))er.  il  426.                            ^^H 

^^H                   ll;-{x>thL'tftttioiia  by  heretic!)  Inmlld,  I  624. 

in  Fracue  in  i;i93.  ii.  438.           ^^M 

br  Wic-kliffit4^^  il  4i<\                  ^^M 

by  Hus<(,      440.                             ^^^| 

popuhtr  rv»i^tan(N'  to,  ii.  4&0.               ^^^H 

^^^^1          TB.VS  of  Etles^a.  eaiu?  of.  1.  23a 
^^^V           X     Ibii  Roflchd,  iii.  658. 

issued  by  John  XXIl^  Ui  67.                ^H 

given  Kiivunarnb  on  the  scafTuld,  Iii.  SI^^H 

^                   IcL'land,  laws  on  »urccry,  iii.  423,  432. 

abuse  of,  ill  246.                                   d^^H 

^^H                   Idaeiua  prosecuted  PiindUtan,  i.  218. 

to  rewatrl  the  use  of  torture,  TiL  SOOk^^H 

^H                    Idu),  the,  uf  the  TeiupUr».  iii.  26S.  27a 

for  persecuting  wiu-hea,  UL  64fi. 

^^H                    li^lau.  pacificiKion  of.  ii.  5S8. 

Bi'lleniof,  iii.  621,662. 

^^H                  Ignorance  no  defence,  i.  460. 

InduBlry.  iufluoneo  of  emir-  -  -  -  -n.  t  624. 

^^^1                  Illuminiiim  of  S.  Buutivcnttim,  iti.  26. 

Iiifnniile  communion,  ii.  1                     i. 

^^H                          of  the  German  my.^iics,  IL  862, 364,  S06. 

Infants  de<iicati'd  to  SatnJ  . 

^^B                          of  tliti  Ortlibenacs,  il  367. 

Infernal  deities  In  Latin  sorcery,  iii.  &&0. 

^^H                   Illusions  of  Borcerr,  iii.  407. 

Infidi'litv  of  the  Church  iu  15th  cciiL,lil  666, 

^H                          of  the  Sabbat^  III.  403. 

677, 

^^^1                  Image- wor^liip  e<mdemttcd  by  Matbiaa  of 

Informality  of  early  procedure*  51.  8. 

^^^1                                Junon-,  ii.  iHT. 

Infltience  of  Inq..  I  557  ;  iii  MI. 

^H                          by  Wicldiirites,  ii.  44a 

Inp?lger  of  Anjoa  recovers  the  rdles  of  St 

^^H                  lonmaculitte  Ojnceptlnn,  the,  iii.  696. 

Martin,  I  4S. 

^H                          Order  of  the.  iii.  607. 

Inghcramo  da  Maccrata.  il  198. 

^H                  Immorulity.  denial  of.-liL  C50,  SOD,  663,  664, 

Initiation  into  Order  of  l^emplaf9»  iSt  SM^  271 

^^M                       665,  660,  672,  674,  676. 

Innocent  IL  claima  feudal  powtn-  OT«r  ben*- 

^^H                 Immunity  of  crusaders,  i.  148. 

ficca,  16. 
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InnocGniironmuscfl  of  eoncubUinry  priests. 

Innooent  IV.  appoints  GloTaoDi  Scbio  per* 

i.G3. 

petual  inq.,  ii.  206. 

oondvmnB  Henry  of  Lausanne,  I  70. 

orders  persecution  in  Florence,  ii.  211, 

coudomns  Ariiald  of  Brescia,  i.  73. 

uliliies  deutb  of  Frederic  II.,  it  213. 

pcr.*fciites  rothari,  i.  U7. 

canonizes  Peter  MartjT,  ii.  216, 

Innocent  111.  on  priestly  Hup«riority,  i.  4. 

alieuatcs  Milan,  ii.  219. 

deprecatea  Biroony,  i.  7. 

orders  Gntta  destro)'^,  ii.  220. 

hia  proBccuUona  of  bpa.,  1. 14. 

attacks  Euelln  da  Romano,  U.  225.  S20. 

his  <lUint«rf8te(ine»fl,  i.  18. 

urges  inqs.  to  activity,  ii.  238. 

punishes  forgery  of  papal  letters,  i.  19. 
claims  benefices  for  his  friends,  i.  35. 

aouka  to  inlrodncc  Inq.  in  Venice,  ii.  250. 

transfers  Bosnia  to  Kalocsa,  ii.  296. 

protecu  Waldemar  of  Sleswick,  i.  aa. 

forbids  crusades  against  Bosnia,  ii.  297. 

opposes  Ctttliari  iu  SlaTonia»  L  107;  U. 

orders  persecution  in  liohemia,  ii.  427. 

201. 

relaxes  Franciscan  rule  of  poverty,  iil.  8. 

suppresses  Catliari  of  Viterbo,  L  116. 

orders  crusade  agBinst  Frederic  IL.  iii. 

proclaims  war  on  heresy,  i.  128. 

189. 

explains  hereby  by  clerical  corruption,  i. 

his  political  power,  iii.  190. 

129. 

dealings  with  Greek  Church,  iii.  6 17, 6 1 8, 

forbids  Bible  to  laily,  i.  131. 

619. 

removes  cxc.of  Raymond  VI.,  i.  13S. 

Innocunl  V.  first  Dominican  pope,  i.  256. 

bis  dealings  with  Uinfcueiioc  i.  136-93, 

Innocent  VI.,  his  trouble  with  Venice,  ii.  273. 

convokes  the  Council  of  Lateran,  i.  181. 

demands  revision  of  Horeutiue  sUlutis, 

his  legislation  on  heresy,  L  220, 232, 320, 

ii.  28i). 

431.444,602. 

orders  crusade  against  Bosnia,  U.  803. 

faith  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  L  228. 

804. 

makes  Foulqucs  de  .Nouilly  preach  thu 

introduces  Inq.  in  Germany,  ii.  885. 

cmsode,  i.  245. 

represses  Flagellants,  ii.  893, 

authorizes  pursuit  of  Jews,  L  396. 

approves  Duuiiiiican  Order,  i.  252. 

demands  tithes  in  Germany,  il  483. 

approves  Franciscan  Rale,  i.  S57. 

persecutes  Fraticelli  of  Crimea,  Iii.  167. 

forbids  use  of  ordeal,  i.  806 ;  ii.  3 1 7. 

bums  Fraticelli  in  Avignon,  Hi.  168. 

degrades  JJp.  of  Coire,  i.  403. 

persecutes  Gentile  of  Spoleto,  iii.  171. 

hereby  in  Rome,  ii.  1 92. 

snmmons  Bernabo  Visconti,  iii.  202. 

throateiis  Milan,  ii.  194. 

roduces  the  Uaffredi,  iii.  208. 

settles  tmiiMes  at  I'iacenza,  ii.  196. 

dealings  with  Greek  Church,  iii.  617. 
Innocent  \  III.  c&cmpta  FranciscADS  from 

condemns  Joachim's  Triniuriuo  error, 

iiL  13. 

Inq.,  I  363;   iii.  179. 

scolds  the  Templars,  ill  24.S. 

on  refusal  to  bum  heretics,  i.  639;  iil. 

denies  Immaculate  Conception,  lii.  59A, 

547. 

his  dealings  with  Greek  Church,  iii.  ftl7, 

comiemns  Jean  Laillier.ii.  143. 

619. 

orders  crusade  against  Waldensc^,  il. 

Innocent  IV.,  his  election,  ii.  20. 

159,266. 

^_       hia  use  of  pluralitief,  i.  2R,  2A. 

approves  of  the  Reeollccla,  iii.  180. 

^H      on  immunilv  t>f  cnisadttn*,  i.  44,  148. 

asserts  existence  of  Incubi,  iii.  384. 

^B     restricts  the  Poor  CnthoHes,  i.  248. 

stimulates  witchcraft,  iii.  640,  647. 

^1      favors  the  Mendicant^  i.  273,  282. 

threatens  Glov,  Rco,  Hi.  673. 

B      his  bull  against  the  Mendicants,  i.  383. 

his  dealings  with  Greek  Church,  iii.  621. 

t            piayeil  to  death  by  Dominicans,  i.  284. 

he  justifies  immorality,  iii.  644. 

forces  iho  adoption  of  persecuting  laws. 

Innocent  X  unites  Beguines  with  Tertiarles, 

i.  S'J'i. 

ii.413. 

BubjectJi  Myndicantt  to  Inq..  I  862. 

Innsbruck,  witches  of,  iil.  641. 

his  bull  tut  eitirpanJoj  i.  8S7. 

Iu  pacr,  i.  487. 

his  legislation  on  Inq.,  i.  301,  333,  835, 

Inquests,  general  ubc  of^  1.  311. 

844,  370.  381,  382, 421,  438, 452, 4tl7, 

of  bishopii,  L312. 

471,  472,  473,  4H9,  495,  496,  506,  509, 

itinerant,  i.  370. 

610,  546 ;  11. 8. 40, 45. 40, 94, 1 19, 130, 

of  Bernard  do  Caax,  it  45. 

166.  167,168,221,283. 

Inquinlio,  \.  310. 

on  cas€  of  Manfreao  di  Sesto,  I  461. 

luqul^ition,  its  origin,  t  806. 

^^.     restricts  use  of  interdict,  ti.  3, 

episcopal,  i.  356. 

^B   refuses  to  relieve  Dominicans  of  Inq.. 

pupal,  tentative  commencement,  t  326. 

V       11.  S9. 

organixed,  t  330.x 

f          removes  Raymond  VII.'s  exc,  ii.  41. 

its  reliitions  with  episcopate,  1.  831. 

L hia  liberality  to  Raymond,  IL  47. 

becomes  permanent,  u  836. 

^B. 
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^^^^^           laquisition  made  supremo  over  st&te,  i.  S37. 

loquisiUirt,  they  obtAin  bi«hoprtea,  L  U^ 

^^^^^^^^            or^auiztiti  under  bull  ad  aiirpanda,  i. 

oath  rei]uired  of,  L  801.                       ^^J 

^^^^^H 

mitiiinuoi  age  requisite,  L  37-4.        ^^H 

^^^^^^1           opposition  lo,  i^349. 

tlicir  igiioranoc,  L  37^  SSS.             JVH 

^^^^^^^1           refuses  its  rccurda  to  bUbopfl.  i.  SflO. 

they  sell  license  to  be«T  ftrmB,  L  *^^ 

^^^^^^g           'lis  cflfcctivcncM,  I  8&4, 8&e,  »U4. 

tliey  disregard  osAemblj  of  e3tpert»,LS9L 

^^^^^^        w  its  orgtnucatidD,  i.  8«9. 

they  act  an  confe8»o^^  L  8W«. 

^^^^H                  BOCTticy  o(  its  proceedings,  i.  376,  8S0. 

allowed  to  use  torture,  i.  422. 

^^^^^^^^            appcald  from,  t  4&0. 

the  defence  intrusted  to  tbeutr  i.  4i^^J 

^^^^^^B         -  iu  peual  fuuclioiu,  i.  459. 

proeots  ruccivcd  by,  i.  4«<1.            ^^H 

^^^^^^^^1            lU  rc'lations  with  oonfiscntion,  \.  50fi. 

their  estraragancc,  L  fi*2ti.                 ^^V 

^^^^^^H           provision  (or  itd  expenses,  i.  S52, 512, 62D. 

can  serrc  oa  executioners,  L  037.           1 

^^^^^^^B         '       iutlueDce  on  the  Cliurch,  L  607. 

Inaabbauii,  or  Wnldensc*,  i.  77-              J 

^^^^^^^H           its  influence  on  secular  law,  L  &£9. 

Insanity,  plea  of,  I  44'^.                              ^^M 

^^^^^^^^H           its  edtablishmeut  in  Toulouse,  ii.  S. 

Institoris,  Henry,  iii.  640,  64L                 ^^^B 

^^^^^^^^B            Uh                         in  Frniice,  ii-  1  lH. 

Intercourse  with  hGrottes  piuufibAbie,  ^^H 

^^^^^^^M                                    in  ArugOD.  Ii.  165. 

Interdict.  abuSi'S  o(,  ii.  3.                          ^^B 

^^^^^^^^1           iiji  aUsi'ucc  Lti  Cn^tilv.  ii.  ISO. 

for  collection  of  debt,  ti.  278.          ^B 

^^^^^^H           its  fittliitc      PortUjT&l,  ii.  186. 

effecu  off  upon  ooouncree,  UL  SSI ;  Gt 

^^^^^^^H           its  dcrulopucnt  in  luly,  ii.  201. 

196. 

^^^^^^^M           iti  career  in  Naples,      24A,  284. 

Interrogatories  of  Inq.,  1411;  UL  44^ 

^^^^^^H                 introdiiotion  in  Ven'ict,  ii.  249,  273. 

Introduction  to  the  £rerl«aiiDg  GoSfnt^  L 

^^^^^^^m            iuini'                  i  1  ltusnin,ii.  299. 

£83,  287  ;  iii.  20.                                      hJ 

^^^^^^^B            iu  Loi                       in  Gertnauy, 

Inviuluhtlity  of  ecclc&iostios,  1.  33.         ^^H 

^^^^^^^^B           fin.illi                                                ^^A> 

Invooution  of  demons — see  DcoiauA.    ^^H 

^^^^^^^^B            its  CO'- 

of  satntK,  power  uf,  i.  00.                  ^^H 

^^^^^^^M           iu  en  .                .li^uiiiH  the  UuBsit^'s,  ii. 

Ireland.  Obstrvanlinea  intnxluood,  l^-^^l 

^^^^^^^H 

prooeediog>  aguut  TcmpUra,  l^^B 

^^^^^H           use  of,  for  secdUr  endn.  ii.  Sfifl,  227, 230 ; 

1^1 

^^^^^H 

case  of  Alice  Kyteler,  1.  '           "  t^^| 

^^^^^^H         .  cnjployeii  to  cnish  ihcTompIars,  iiL  2fi0. 

Irrcgutaritr,  avoidance  of,  I                     I^H 

^^^^^^H         -  emplorcHl  in  C4i3o  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iiL  937. 

l9am  Colli.  ca»e  of,  i.  420,  4^ . .  ^**^w^^M 

^^^^^^^^1             forbidden  cognizance  of  Horcvry,  iii.  434. 

ham  do  Villemur,  bis  poem,  ii.  ltfl|^^H 

^^^^^^^^H             organixea  proMCiition  of  soroerv,  ill.  44  8. 

[sidor,  St.,  nn  duty  of  pcrBOCtttloB»B|^^H 

^^^^^^^1            its  juHsdicliun  over  witchcraft,  iii.  .'ill. 

Isle  des  Juifs,  do  Molay  burned  ot^B^^H 

^^^^^^^1             ilstiniuluteswitcbcrHft,  iii.A8tJ,r>fi9,fi43. 

Italy.  Amald  of  Brescia,  i.  72.       ,„.^^^B 

^^^^^^^B           opposition  to  \t$  cfTortfl  m  witehcrart, 

ri^e  of  Walden^ianism  in,  1.  IB^^^H 

^^^^^H 

Cnlhari  of  Uonforle,  i.  109.    ^^^^M 

^^^^^^^B             nnmtit>r  uf        nitih  viclimit,  iii.  M9. 

Cutbariflm  in  12lh  cent..  L  llS^^^H 

^^^^^^^^1              its  iiidiltcrence  to  Averrhut:4ii),  iii.  50."^. 

le|;iabition  on  heresy,  I  221.           ^^H 

^^^^^^^^K          -puuisliea  di^ouMiou  on  liumacnlateCon- 

cruelty  of  criminal  law,  i.  235.        ^^B 

^^^^^^^B 

Po-Dr  Catholics  in  Milan,  I,  246. 

^^^^^^^^B          '  ilA  censorship  of  books,  iti.  613. 

Flugelloula  in  1250,  i.  272. 

^^^^^^H         .  what  it  did  not  effect,  iii.  616. 

divided  trctween  Mendicant  Ordcri,L  80 1 

^^^^^^^^P             Its  juritiilicUon  over  pardonei-f,  iii.  622. 

the  laws  of  Frederic  II.,  i.  321. 

^^^^^^^           ^iU  uo»;lect  of  iHrrcsr  of  simooy,  iiL fi'25. 

persecution  in  liome,  1.  824. 

^^^H                   in  ffiilurc  at  ihu  Reformation,  lit.  C48. 

Florence,  first  Inq.  in.  L  824. 

^^^^H             InqM!  '•  '   ^'^-il.crcotion  of,  i.  907. 

«M^ r....: ,te,  i.  MS. 

^^^^^1             in(|                       ,  power  of,  i.  &tK}. 

.^lSM. 

^^^^^^      Xiitiu.               .     Keti.4,  i.  310,  SCtU. 

t.  ,              _        ■.      :  ;. 

^^^^^^^H              its  ctleclivvncsj,  ii.  334,  836. 

case  of  CapJiio  di  thi»,  L  042. 

^^^^^^^             applied  lo  witchcraft,  iiL  613. 

restrictions  on  bearing  armii,  i.  8SS. 

^^^^^^             in  secular  courts.  1 402,  403,  &60. 

flri.t  UM«  of  turturo  in,  L  421. 

^^^^^B            Inquisitors,  secular,  L  311. 

extortion  by  Inq.,  i.  477. 

^^^^^^^             papal,  tlicir  appointment,  i.  330. 

confiscation,  provif^ions  for,  t  BOS. 

^^^^^^^B             at  first  assistants  of  bps.,  i.  830. 

Florence,  rpocial  proriston«  In  conflum 

^^^^^^^Bv          ^^^"  relations  with  bps.,L  334, 348,368, 

lion,  L  &2fi. 

^^^^H 

eippnses  of  Inq^  I  625. 

^^^^^^B           forbidden  to  levj  fines,  i.  881. 

witches  of  Breccia,  i.  &30 ;  iU.  S46m       j 

^^^^^^^B            aUowctl  to  levy  floes,  I.  832. 

career  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  Ivl.                  ^^M 

^^^^^^H            their  arbitrorj  powers,  L  34S,  40n,  440. 

penustcnce  of  Catbari,  ii.  25£.        ^^H 

^^^^^^^B           their  control  over  the  laws,  i.  322,  842. 

Venturino  dA  Bergtmo,  It  I^Qta^^^H 

^^^^^^^B           their  univonuLl  jurisdiction,  L  847. 

pilgrimage  of  Biuobi,  ii.  404d^^^^| 
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Italy,  Flagellants  In  1448,  il.  409. 

Jayme  I{.(Aragon),  fonuda  Order  of  Moatcsa,                     ^^M 

Spiritiul  Kranciscao9,  iii.  32. 

^H 

their  rebellion,  iii.  63. 

Jarmc  I. (Majorca)  arrests  the  Tomplara,  til                   ^^H 

Guglielma  of  Milan,  iii.  90. 

^H 

BegarclH  and-Dolcino,  iii.  103. 

Jayme.  Fray,  of  Minorca.  11.  89.                                         ^^H 

developmcuC  of  Fraticolli,  iii.  158. 

Jean  d'Amnnt,  case  of,  iii.  462.                                             ^^^| 

papal  policy  of  conqiiosls,  iii.  189. 

Jean,  Bp.  of  Arraa,  his  cardinalate,  ii.  13.1.                       ^^H 

John  XXLI.'b  action  in  Lorobardy,  iiL  1 07. 

Jran  d'Arsiii,  his  ze&l  in  con6acating,  i.  .MSl                      ^^H 

Rienzo  and  the  Muffredi,  iii.  20^. 

Juun  d'AumOnea,  Uia  reception  in  Temple,  iii.                    ^^H 

Savonarola,  ill  200. 

^H 

procecdiugs  against  Templan,  ilL  S04. 

Jean  Baudi«r,  case  of,  i.  5 1 7  ;  ii.  05. 1 1 2.                          ^H 

egislation  on  sorcery,  iiL  481. 

Jean  do  Beaumont  auppreasesTroncavel's  in-                    ^^H 

aatrologv  In,  iii,  440. 

surreolioo,  \l  26,                                                          ^^H' 

TviU-hcraft  in,  iii.  518,  546. 

Jc&u  de  Beauue  imprisons  Bernard  Delteieux,                   ^^M 

humanism  in,  Ui.  666. 

^M 

moral  degradation,  ill.  043. 

reconciles  AIbi  and  Cordcs,  ii.  102.                           ^^H 

Itliacius  proseciitea  Priftcillian,  i.  218,  218. 

dcfcncla  bull  Quorumdam,  iii.  74.                                 ^^H 

Ives  Gilemme  burned  for  sorcery,  iii.  46&. 

starts  the  question  of  the  povertr  of                  ^^H 
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I  803. 

his  erusadc  against  tlie  Maffredi,  iiL  203. 
Louis  of  Orleans,  murder  of,  iii.  334. 
QceiiHed  of  sorcery,  iii,  405,  460. 
Loui^  Bp.  of  Paris,  favors  Jean  Laillier,  iL 
143. 
'      Loui**  of  Willeubei^,  bq.  of  Germany,  ii. 
387. 
Loup-garoH^  il.  145  ;  ill.  301. 
Lore-potions — see  PiiiUreft. 
Lubco,  Dolclnist  burned  in,  ii.  402. 
Lucas  of  Prague  visits  Waldensea  of  Savoy, 

ii.  207. 
Lucas  of  Tuy  on  oaths  to  heretics,  i.  229. 
on  guilt  of  heresy,  i.  2'^<^. 
on  episcopal  imiiffercncc,  1.  316. 
on  CHtliuri  in  Leon,  ti.  181. 
cchino  Viseonti  seeks  burial  for  Matleo, 
Ui.  202. 
ciferans,  [.  106. 
derived  from  Amaorlans,  ii.  324. 
case  of  Henry  Uinueke,  ii.  326, 


Luciferftns  In  Treves  in  1231,  ii.  331. 

persecuted  by  Conrad  of   Uarburg,  ii. 

334. 
their  liideous  rile?,  ii.  335. 
a  branch  of  Ortlibenses,  ii.  357. 
their  numbers  in  Austria,  li.  868. 
tlieir  }>crseeution,  i.  466;  ii.  376,  876. 
amon^  >1a^llants,  ii.  40S. 
in  Rohemia,  ii.  429. 
Lucius  III.  condemns  the  Amatdi^tns,  i.  73. 
cnndtMung  the  W'aldcnses,  i.  78. 
his  decree  of  1184,  L  120. 
on  duty  of  persecution,  L  224, 
cxc.  all  heretics,  i.  231. 
proliibits  ordeals,  i.  806. 
abuli.slit^s  monastic  exemption,  {.  361. 
attempts  to  fouud  an  epiM.'opal  Inq.,  L 

818. 
on  oonfiscntion,  i.  602. 
deci'oes  deatii  Tor  relapse,  i.  648. 
Lugardi,  Knrieo,  his  forged  diploma  of  Fred- 
eric II.,  ii.  287. 
Luigi  di  Uur&zxo,  his  rebellion,  ii.  284;  iii. 

165. 
Luke,  Abp.  of  Gran,  i.  18. 
Luke,  St.,  his  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  i.  48L 

contest  over  his  relies,  ii.  315. 
LuUists.  th«r  cstraragances,  iiL  668,  686, 
686. 
defend  the  Immaculate  Conception,  iii. 
684,  59U. 
LuUy,  Raymond,  iii.  668,  578. 

condemned  as  a  heretic,  tL  176 ;  ill  687, 

688. 
his  beatification,  iiL  689. 
his  writings,  iiL  581. 
contest  over  them,  IIL  684. 
Lunel,  Otivists  bume<J,  iii.  77. 
Lup<dd,  Bp.  of  Worms,  L  11. 
I  Luserna,  Waldensian  vollev  of,  iL  196,  260, 
'      265. 
Luther,  not  tried  by  Inq..  li.  284. 

his  first  steps  in  reform,  iL  425. 
j  iyWdu,  or  sorcery,  iii.  420. 
I  Lycautbropi,  IL  146  ;  IIL  391. 
Lyons,  Feast  of  the  Conception  at,  iii.  696. 
C.  ot  1244.  deposes  Fred.  IL  i.  S76. 
C.  of,  1274,  on  Uendicant  Orders,  U. 
367;  ilL  32. 
its  commands  eluded,  iii.  106. 
plans  to  unite  the  Slilitarv  Orders, 
iiL  245. 
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,- I  ACKDOVrA,  Pauliclanism  in,  i.  107. 
iTl      Miiculutte,  iii.  601,  604. 
Madrid,  Feast  of  tlie  Conception  at,  Iii.  600. 
Maestricht,  Flagellants  expelled,  iL  403. 
Maffredi,  case  of  the,  iiL  SOS. 
Uagdeburg,  persecution  of  Beghnrds,  ii.  874. 

Flagellants  prohibited,  ii.  382. 

heretics  burned  by  Kerlinger,  ii.  890. 
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^^H                                                                INDEX.                                                     ^H 

^^^^H          Mitgdvburg,  (*.xpiilHinn  of  ahp.i  U.  5S2, 

UaiifnHt  of  SieitT,  cnuade  a^inst^  bo«  Mfiib^l 

^^^H                  iateofT 

ulotrd,  ill  626.                                  ^^1 

^^^m                  (J.  of,                         -hards,  U.  401. 

his  trial  for  hereof,  lU.  ^^X                ^H 

^^H^^"            Magic  Ufivtl  (■'             ...-.Liieit,  i.  StrO, 

his  dufiiil  and  ■• ^^M 

^^F                        death  bf  Bctiudict  £1.  allributod  to,  III 

\\i&  pniLTienl  t>                                        ^^H 

^^^^ 

he  -prend^  Av<                                          ^| 

^^^^^^L                                        iii.  38S. 

Manfro'lo,  inq  ,  burns  S                        MJ7. 

^^^^f                 prohtlthctJ  in  Rome.  iii.  S9S.  89». 

Manfredo  C'liloro,  his  mu                    •.,,  G,  SU. 

^^H^^                    of  tiiC  Xur*enieft,  ili.  402. 

Munfrodo  di  DotmTtu,  iin(.,  iii.  *>7. 

^^^                  Magic,  sacred,  of  mbilinvul  rcHgfon,  i.  47. 

Maiifredo  di  Sesio,  vase  of,  i.  461. 

^^^^^H                     to  prcsurrc-  from  n  itclicmft,  tit,  t'lOfV,  GH, 

Mauit.:hM!nriK  detwtcd  by  palcDCSV,  L  1 10, 114, 

^^^^^H                   to  oTcrcornc  tucittirnitv.  iit.  &10. 

8^»fi. 

^^^^H           Mag;airates  sworn  lo  punUb  hcnt-v,  i.  321. 

under  Roman  law,  i.  409. 

^^^^H           MugTialotxi,  iu  dcstrucuon  by  Uartin  V., 

refuse  the  eup  to  Ibe  lautjT,  il.  47t 

^^^H 

Manlehffisra,  L  90,  10?. 

^^^^H           Mn^uuB  Uakonsen,  hU  laws  on  sorceni',  iti. 

Miui»tel  of  Purtiipil  rrrircB  the  Inq..  iL  19a 

^^^^H 

Manttm.  Callmnin  bp.,  in  127.t.  it.  £39. 

^^^^            Uaironm,  ill.  415. 

bull  atl  '                ' .  forced  upon,  1.  339. 

^^V                  M:i{;uelu(iiie,  Up.  of,  buys  Mclgueit,  1. 180. 

moHt  (/r                     :.|un1,  ii  275. 

^^^^^             M  a-ninetb,  iii.  270. 

ASSembh  ■/.,  ...                                          ^ 

^^^^H            :i        I.  Bp.  uf  Tuiil,  Ilia  triul,  i.  14. 

Mapcs.  Walti^r,  on  M'nldenfics.  i.  tS.         ^H 

^^^^H             Ni  lioiiiet  II.,  coiiuiier«  tlosnia.  il.  313. 
^^^^H                   his  defeat  at  Bel;;nide,  ti.  064. 

on  fprcad  of  hcrcxr,  i.  11±T.                ^^H 

on  the  Military  Orders,  iii.  £43.          ^^M 

^^^H            M:kifrLHln  da  rirovano,  iii.  91,  9a,  OS,  07,  98, 

Mareltiitio  Scceo,  iii.  01,  101                      .9^1 

^^^H 

Marcus  Aurellu?,  bis  belief  in  rli«Rnt,iiL  SllT 

^^^^H           MaimoiiiJes  on  Diviuo  knowledge,  UL  &5S, 

liip  recourse  to  Cliriet,  iii,  594. 

^^^^H 

Mart  J/rt«7"«m,  i.  274. 

^^^^^H            Maillotins  rclfusc  Hui^iics  Anbri'it,  it.  120. 

MarghcriMi  di  Trank,  Iii.  112. 

^^^^H             Muiiih.ird  uf  Ko>ic>nborf^,  ii.  940.  541. 

Marjjot  d*i  la  Barrc,  bunieil  for  •WWft,  IS. 

^^^^H            Miune,  hiq.  cxioudcd  to,  it.  126. 

461. 

^^^^H            MVuuetmiicu  uf  prisonei-a,  i.  490;  ii.  ir>.V 

aiaPBuerile  U  Fbrete,  H.  123»  fSb, 

^^^^B            Mainz,  Waldcnsos  buitiiMl  in  1S92,  \l  S'.)7. 

Marpierite  of  Salucctf,  ber  intokrai*!  inLlL 

^^^^^1                   Betfuin*^  pcrsccut^Hl,  ii.  4<>1. 

207. 

^^^^^^K                    rci>i&Uuiot!  to  papal  cxai-tlons,  it.  4oL 

Maria  Roln'tla,  cano  of,  i.  620. 

^^^^^B                   treatment  nf  Tomplars  ill.  tii.  303. 

Marie  du  Cuncch,  cafe  of,  i.  479;  Ji.  IXS. 

^^^^H                  C.  uf.  ^13.  on  legacius,  i.  29. 

Marie  dc  Rtti.",  iii.  488. 

^^^^H                  C.  of  l:ft;»,  un  l)**n*^v,  \.  507;  ii  ^'i'.'. 

.Mariolotn-,  Ulivi  rebuked  for,  iii.  43, 

^^^^^H                 aascmbly  of,  I2;t;t,  uu  Count  Bavn, 

grf)wth  of,  iii.  C97. 

^^^^m 

Marion  rEstalee  burned  for  foroery»  HI  46L 

^^^^1                  C.  of.  1  »»4,  absolves  Cdunt  Sa^  ii.  U4. 

Marmanile,  mAAHarnt  nf   i.  }Af 

^^^^^m                  C,  of.  125^.  coodcmud  lliu  Beguiue»,  ii, 
^^^^^B                  C.  of,  ISQl,  on  pardoners,  i.  46. 

Marr5-P.     '     ■-■                     "     "      "    :      ' 

ij , 

AlarSvUit..-.   n..«..v.,T    ijiLtitiu    ^V^ii'iii^aii^  lUf 

^^^^^^B                            condemns  hurcsv,  il.  346. 

I  302. 

^^^^H                  C.  of.  1310,  condemns  BegbardA,  ii.  367. 

sciiod  by  Itnymond  VH.,  U.  ft. 

^^^^H          M  li^lrc.  Jofiopli  dc,  bin  orror,  i.  226. 

the  four  martyrs  of,  Ui.  it,  60. 

^^^^^^B            M^jestas,  contiRcation  in,  i.  D01. 

rij^r  of  Inq.  there,  iii.  78. 

^^^^^B           M:ij> 'rales,  Waldenflian,  i.  84. 

Marsi^lio  of  Pudua  on  hereby,  il.  377. 
his  political  IheorieP,  iit  1*9. 

^^^^^1           M.ijoir:!,  Fiviicli  iiosscsbioDs  of,  ii.  88. 

^^^^^H 

on  clerical  corrupt;-*            '""? 

^^^^^H                  Kniiioiucun  quarrels,  iii.  174. 

Martin  IV,  favors  tlie  JI                    .   IR9. 

^^^^^H                  proceedings  agiiiuRt  Templars  in,  iii.  314, 

grouts  wpecial  priulu^..  .,.  ;  lyfriicc,  L 

^^^H 

625. 

^^^^^H          MnliitesiQ,  GiemondQ,  case  of,  UL  609. 

denies  asybim  to  hercUc«,  U.  ISt. 

^^^^^H            y  ik-oliali,  Sibilio,  iii,  95,  101, 

order*  crusade  against  imcon,  il  246; 

^^^^^B           yUlebranca,  Lnlino,  foq.-pvntral,  t.  896. 

iii.  190. 

^^^^^^H            MuliLMiitT  invnildnlcs  evidence, i. 436;  iii.Cl7. 

confiscates  debts  duo  to  Torli,  lit  196. 

^^^^H            Malknn-.'.lohn,  his  caroor,  iit.  SOR. 

Martin  V.,  Ui^  *-|pction,  ii.  MO. 

^^^^^H            MoUem  Jfufr/icitrtim,  l\u\  ii(.  M3. 

favors  the  DoininirfT-"    '•    '^'^•' 

^^^^^^B            MniK-ntii  Rom.  Ctiit*  of,  i.  SRA, 

subjects  inqs.  to  pr-                     -^40 

^^^^^H           Manfreil  of  Sicily  n>lcaa«B  Bp.  of  Verona,  I 

orders  Inq.  in  Denru       . 

^^^^H 

dispenses  for  age,  L  ;>74. 

^^^^H                 papal  hatred  of  him,  u.  SSS. 

rectores  G«neTa  to  Dommicaiw,  0. 199. 

-  J 

Uariin   V.  lutborizcs    Jcwiah  ueessor  of 
Inq.,  il  139. 
case  of  Pedro  FreserJi,  ii.  1 78. 
triea  to  strcngtben  tlie  Ihm  ,  ii.  283. 
appoints  ioqs.  in  Nupleit,  ii.  287. 
protects  Urctbreu  of  the  CummoD  Life, 

ii.  3ft  1. 
protects  the  Begulnes,  ii.  409. 
summons  Uuss,  ii.  449,  481 
orders  Inq.  in  Bohtimia,  ii.  511. 
effort  to  reform  Gerraanv,  ii.  .".27. 
eludes  reform  at  Sienn,  il.  52M. 
forced  to  convoko  Council  of  Baale^  ii. 

629. 
persecutes  Fniticclli  of  Aregoo,  iii.  1«». 
seeks  to  reunite  llie  Krauciscan»,  iii.  173. 
tries  to  Kiipprcsa  the  Fmtioelli,  iii.  174, 
175,  176. 
Martin  I'Advenu,  iii.  S60,  373. 
Martin,  13p.  of  Arr&9,  defends  Jean  Pciii,  iii. 

837. 
Martin  of  nomi;^r,  liis  theft  of  relics,  L  48. 
Martin,  Card.,  his  disintca'aleduerfs,  i.  7. 
Martin,  Henri,  on  the  Templars,  iii.  328. 
Martin  Gonsalvo  of  Cucnca,  11. 175. 
Ihrtin,  inq.,  pei^ecutes  Beghards,  ii.  .SOS. 
Mrtrtin  of  Hainz  burned  in  lfi03,  iL  395. 
.Mania  of  Rotcuburg,  ii.  418. 
Martin  of  Sicily  rcfOniins  the  Inq.,  ii.  285. 
Martin,  St,  of  Toiira,  liia  relics,  i.  47. 

on  the  execution  of  PriMilliun,  i.  213. 
Murtino  del  Pret<*,  hia  Catharan  sect,  ii.  2fit>. 
Martinique,  condcmoatioo  for  suspicion,  I. 

5G1. 
Mary  of  England,  persecution  uniicr,  l  353. 
Marv  of  Vuli-ncieuuca,  ii.  127)405, 
MaK»,  iii.  4l>4. 
Mftscate  de'  Mosccri  cotDpIaios  of  eitortioi:, 

i.  478. 
Miift  Deu,  trial  of  Templot*  of,  iii  314. 
Mods,  Bale  of,  L  28. 

employed  as  an  incantation,  i.  50, 
eomminatory,  iii.  447. 
Mo^^at-io,  KrutiodU  expcllc<l,  iii.  170. 
Moiuuicro  of  Avii^oni't,  ii.  85. 
of  I!6zierp,  i.  1 54. 
of  Marmandc,  i.  187. 
ai»lie-troe.  Raymond  Lully's,  iii.  570, 
athias  Curvinus,  his  intervention  in  Bosnia, 
ii.  313,  3U. 
his  crusade  against  Bohemia,  ii.  559. 
'         Maihias  of  J.-inotr,  iL  437,  471. 

Matilda  of  Savoy  reforms  Fmnciscans,  iii, 
I  172. 

V       Mfltteo  d'  AcqiuspartA,  iii.  34,  44. 
Matteo  of  Agram,  il  800. 
Mattco  of  Ancona,  iii.  106. 
Mattt.>o  of  Catania,  ii.  286. 

IM'itteo  da  Chieti  persecotes  Bizocbi,  iii.  37. 
Ilutteo  de  Rapicu,  hiB  trouble  with  converted 
I    Jews,  iL  179. 
Ilatteo  da  TivoU  forms  an  ascetic  Order,  iii. 
[   ISO. 
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Mattco  Viaconti  accused  of  Guglielmitism, 
iiL  06. 

his  trial  for  heresy,  iiL  107, 200. 

hU  retiremeut  and  death,  iii.  199. 

his  coudemaalion  annulled,  iiL  202. 
MuUhieu  Aychard  commutes  penance,  L  47-1. 
Miittliieu  de  liodict,  antijHipe,  iii.  o8. 
Matthieu  1e  Gaulols,  Dominican  abbot,  L  253. 
Matthieu  de  Fontigny,  L  347. 
Miiupotit,  Jacotiu.  iiL  520. 
Maurice  the  Spaniard,  ii.  322. 
.Maurice,  Inq.  of  Paris,  i.  451 ;  iL  124. 
Maiirtlkc,  capture  of,  L  179. 
Mauvoiittu,  Hubert,  his  ferocity,  L  162. 
Maxcntiua,  hi;3  rciiance  on  magic,  iiL  806. 
Maximus  executes  Pri^cillian.  L  213, 
Maxzoliuo,  Silvestro — sec  Prierias. 
Meat  not  eaten  by  Cathari,  i  97. 
Meaux,  Bp.  of,  his  heresy,  iL  143. 
Medidne,  skill  of  Waldenses  in,  IL  146. 

sacred,  iii  395,  410. 

astrology  necessary  in,  iii.  440. 
Medina.  Cortes  of,  1464,  ii.  186. 
MukoMfupha,  iii.  396. 
Mel|;ut:il,  sale  of,  L  180. 

AfrfioramcntwH^  l,  05. 

Mendicant  Orders,  the,  i.  243. 

their  opeciul  character,  i.  265. 

papal  favor  for,  L  273. 

their  oervicea  lo  ihc  papacr,  I  275;  iii, 

190. 
tiieir  missionary  labors,  i.  297. 
their  dcmoralizalioa,  L   294,  301 ;    iii. 

630,  031. 
immunities  claimed  for,  i.  361. 
hostility  between.  L  302;   ii.  76,   138, 

171,217;  iiL  98. 
unauthorized,  their  numbers,  itL  32, 103. 
Metidtcnnts  rvlea^ed  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, L  274. 
used  aH  pupid  commissi unerM.  i,  276. 
enormous  powers  cxjnferrcd,  i.  279. 
their  quarrel  nith  the  University  of  Paris, 

L  281,288. 
privileges  curtailed  by  Innocent  IV.,  i. 

288. 
privileges  restored  by  Aluander  IT.,  i. 

284. 
US  inqs.,  I  209,  318. 
tlitir  quarrels  with  the  clergy,  t  278, 

281,  290. 
their  services  in  the  Black  Death,!.  290. 
commissioned  as  inqs.  in  Germany,  11 

a&Aaih'd  aa  hercticA,  iL  371. 

denounced  by  Flagellaoui,  iL  883. 

assnilctl  l)y  Arnaldo  do  Vitaoova,  iii  53, 
M*;n  of  Intelligence,  iL  405. 
J/p»n  forspair^  ill  402. 
McuUt  conditions  the  auhject  of  Inq.,  L  400 ; 

iii.  644. 
Mcrciit*!,  Mifhele,  denies  immortality,  iii.  572. 
Merchants,  Florentine,  seizure  of,  U.  261. 
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^H                  Mcrcf,  adjuration  for.  i.  227.  6Si;  iii.  491. 

MincTTo,  Oathari  btinied  •!,  L  105,  li^^^^H 

^^H                  Merlin^  sou  oi  a  demon,  IiL  S^&. 

Miinicitc,  Ucnr                ',  ii.  324.         "^^^M 

^^H                  Mcror'mgianfl,  toleratton  iin(i«r,  L  216. 

MiiHiiitc» — P'                       I*.                          ^^^1 

^^H                         BorccrT  under,  IH.  410. 

Mlnof«.bentlK..     :..i.2fi;  H-iSl     ^H 

^^H                   Mcrstvin,  Kuioian,  ii.  Stl4,  8dR. 

rr«|>onMibitily  of,  i.  402.                                  V 

^^L^           Mctz,  Waldcnsi^ji  of,  i.  ISl ;  ii,  SIS. 

MiirU'riii,  Annn,  nn  ni}:Ii!r(  !it  prir^tK,  O,  M^^J 

^^^K                 Beghurdt!  burucd  iu  \tS'^\  ii.  374. 

Miracles,  fals.                                                 ^M 

^^^^^B                 Corn  A^ppA  dcfeniis  a  witcli,  iil.  MA. 

<  'L      ^^H 

^^^^^          Mctza  V.  Wf.^ilmvcn  burned  in  ISdtf,  H.  887. 

WI'.i;                        i.vtruriO,  iJ.  f«l/.                 ^^H 

^^1                  Mklmcl  de  (.'uu^i^,  ii.  406,  4:>9,  4T2,  499. 

Minirti.                         8)1.                                            J 

^^H                   MichaelL<tn>,  iii.  101. 

^^B                 Hichcl  Iu  MoJiii;  trica  tbo  Olivists,  Iti.  71. 

^^1 

^^H                         cnpiurus  rierrc  Trtncare),  iii.  70. 

claim  ttie  rif;ht  to  bum,  I  fi37.             ^^H 

^^H                  Mlcbde  dc  Cct^uDa  limits  Uirro  of  liiq.,  L  34S. 

Mishua,  pLtniltiea  of  magic  io,  iU.  SP^       ^^H 

^^H                           «ufurcca  the  but)  Exivi,  til.  66, 

MiMti  Dumiuici.  t.  31 1.                                         j9^| 

^^H                           per«ecuLe>i  tin*  OlivistA,  iii.  72,  Ii. 

Miaaionary  7.«nl  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  ti.  SAT. 

^^H                         reguluu-a  vi-itmcuts,  iii.  73. 

of  Ciitlinri,  i.  lt>2. 

^^1                         uplioKU  the  I'ovcny  of  Christ,  ill  1S2. 

of  r    ■      '       '■-  IOC 

^^H                         si'ck^  to  picsL-rvt}  peace,  iii.  14iS. 

of  >                  idore,  L297- 

^^H                           depoirvil  (turn  ^(jueralule,  iii.  148. 

of  \^            .  .l80,  86. 

^H                         on  the  Ilivint?  Vi.^ioa,  iil  698,  &94. 

Miligallou  of  [icuances,  1.  495. 

^B                         his  death,  iii.  1^3. 

Mitre  for  ooudcmncd  hereCica,  It.  401,  *0*-, 

^^H                  Michcledi  La^to,  iu(|.  of  Florence,  ii.  279. 

iii.  373,  521.  B25. 

^^H                 Mii-hcle  da  Vht-n^  Lis  misaUrenture,  ii.  273. 

Mladeu  Subic  cutiqucrs  Dojiiia,  IL  ^9% 

^^H                  Miclitilul,  his  argument  as  tu  llie  Tt-mplar^, 

Mludt.'uuwie,  IV'tLT,  his  seal  for  Huso,  ii.  iS4. 

^^m 

Modt'I  inq,,  i.  S67. 

^^H                  Middicton,  Richard,  pcraccutea  Olivi,  iii.  44. 

Modestus  puts  CiHholios  to  deaib,  v  913. 

^^M                   aidwirvi,  witch,  tlair  ciiineii,  iii.  S04. 

Woi»sac,  Inq.  in,  ii.  10. 

^^H                  Mignard,  lii.-^  thivrv  ud  lo  lh«  TeuiplatB,  iii. 

Mula?,  JAe(|iiC!«  dc,  cIcctiMi  Grand  Ua««<r»  VI 

^H 

247. 

^^H                 Mii^d  of  Aragon,  case  of.  1.  474. 

callif«l  U*  Fr*n(U)  bv  Cl«ni«Bt  V^  Sk  S44. 

^^H                 UiUn,  Catliari  of  Monforte  burned  in,  i.  K>9. 

jusilh          -    .:ortoOIemeolV..ia««* 

^^H                           as  ft  Uftitrc  of  huruM',  1.  114  ;  ii.  19R. 

lOd  .                   Iii.  ■J<52. 

^^m                           Poor  Ciitliolifj  in,  i.  240. 

n>fi>t>.  !■>.  |'.t)^  judgment,  HI.  283. 

^B                         laws  on  ht^rci^y  in  1X28, 1  330 ;  ii.  200. 

abandon-i  the  Tivnplars,  Iii.  290. 

^^H                           cpiscopol  liiq.  tried,  i.  359. 

his  buniinj:,  iii.  S2fi.                                  ^^ 

^^H                         restriction  on  bearing  arms,  i.  S82. 

Ifoldaria,  HusAmKni  in,  ti.  fi43^  fr4B.            ^^^H 

^^^L^^                 criminal  pii>Ofr»<.  in,  t  401. 

Capiftrano  sends  inqji.,  il  M9.              ^^H 

^^^^^L                exactions  of  Inq.  in  1A16.  i.  460. 

Molitoru.  nirio^  on  ineuhi.,  iii.  SSA. 

^^^^^1                Inq.  mothodg  adopted,  I.  d60. 

on  wticbcraft.  iil  M2. 

^^^^H                Waldcn^ian  w>hool  in,  ii.  194. 

Monsldo,  liis  treatment  of  Spirttuals,  iiL  3ft, 

^^^^^B                Rolando  da  Cnmiona  as  inq.,  Ii.  203. 

Uonarcb,  dut^  of,  to  persecute,  I  224,  320, 

^^^^H                (ofluuncu  uf  Sc  Peter  Martvr,  ii.  SOS. 

B36. 

^^^^^B                 Poter  Martrr  m           ii.  iU. 

Houastic  imprisonment,  j^crcritv  of,  i.  4H7. 

^^^^H                RiiDPrio  Saecone  as  inq.,  ii.  219,  222. 

immunity  withdrawn  in  hcpetty,  i.  314. 

^^^^^H                 tubmit?  tu  I'borto  Pnllaviciuo,  ii.  329. 

Onler*,  demoralization  of,  L  85 ;  ul  630, 

^^^^^H                case  of  Amadco  dc'  Landi,  it  271. 

(131.640. 

^^^^^^m                the  Git}:]ii'Iiiiitcs,  iii.  liO. 

MonasUciJtm,  choractcr  of,  1.  Sftft. 

^^^^^1                  fonuikc.r  M.1U1X)  YiAconti,  iii.  I9S. 

Moni^on,  Juan  de,  denies  iBunactiUta  Goo- 

^^^^^1                loq.  cxpollcd  hv  Matteo  Vigconli,  iii.  200. 

r- iii.  r.DP. 

^^^^^1                 penalty  for  forccrr,  iii.  4.v>. 

M'                      ft  Bj^iiinM  his  lifo,  il.  •J<W. 

^^^^r                C  of.  1287,  on  opposition  to  Inq.»  il.  238. 

W  ■    .             1  can  troubUis  on-r.  iii.  4,  3tX 

^H                 Milauo  Suln,  iii.  1 1 3. 

rufusnl  of  Spirituals  to  beg  for,  iil,  33, 

^^H                   ililicT:  of  KrcmsicT,  it.  4S6. 

Mon>^mno,  Castle  of,  il  219. 

^^M                 Miliu  of  Montu-Mcano.  L  118. 

Moncrin,  GtulU'n,  of  Tarragona,  iL  164, 1*7. 

^^H                    Miiitarv  Hitliups  i.  9,  1 1. 

Monk^,  I'ont^fmpt  fell  for,  i.  64, 

^^H                   Kilitary  Ordcrj,  the,  iii.  239. 

iloutrtu'  '■'  ' -'-^  in,  ii,  31.                      ^h 

^^m                         projt>ctd   for  their  miion,  ID.  24fi,  246, 

y\ .                   utreat,ilM«.              ^^H 

^H 

Blontcii'  ,.                <ii,ll31.                          ^^^1 

^H                  Miliiia  Jc8u  Chrioti,  i.  2<\1. 

Montesa,  Order  of.  iil  383.                                    ■ 

^^H                  Milu,  L('f:nti>,  his  duphcily  towards  Raymond. 

Muntmorillnn,  liervtias  buniej  •!,  U.  1 14L    ^^f 

^H                      1160.  101. 

Montoison.  murder  of  inqa.  at.  U.  1(1.         ^^fl 

^^M                Mlnerra,  iii.  494. 

Uuntpullicr.  dearth  of  chorclM*  la,  t  :t78#i^^^| 

■^                                                      INDEX.                                                                      ^H 

^BlontpelUerf  Dominioan  Chapter  of,  forblda 

Najac,  church  of,  fines  for,  l.  473.                                  ^^M 

^V            pecuniary  peDances,  i.  471. 

punishment  uf  heretics  of,  i.  618.                             ^^H 

^H        nska  nid  npoinn  licrctics,  ii.  23. 

Xakedncas  as  a  test  of  grace,  iL  367, 367, 618.                  ^^M 

^        ila  teuure  by  Majorca,  ii.  89. 

Admit,  iii.  433.                                                                        ^^H 

Olivlfltfl  pcreeciitct),  iii  77. 

Karnes  of  witnesses  withlieUt,  1 4^1 ;  ii.  477 ;                  ^H 

Farlflmcnl  of,  in  1293,  H.  63. 

^M 

C  of,  1195,  on  beresY,  i.  127, 138. 

Xantcd,  Cathari  in,  i.  112.                                                     ^^H 

C  of,  1  'ilf>.  dcpoflca  kajroond  VI..  L  179. 

execution  of  Tiillcs  de  Rais,  iii.  487.                         ^^M 

esublisbos  epUoopat  luq.,  L  314. 

Naples,  one  assistant  allowed,  i.  374.                                ^^H 

C.of,  irii,\.  nia. 

French  inqs.  in,  i.  .S96.                                                   ^^H 

MontJid4piite/n.216. 

use  of  torture  In  Inq.,  i.  423.                                     ^^H 

MoiitPi-nur.  ii.  34.  aS,  3S,  43. 

royal  prisons  used  fur  heretics,  i.  491.                       ^^H 

Mont  Witiicr.  CaUmrisra  al,  L  108;  Ii.  116. 

confiscation  in,  i.611,  617.                                        ^^M 

Hoora,  forced  conrorsioa  of,  in  Spain,  i).  187. 

expenses  of  Inq.  defrayed,  i.  539.                              ^^H 

Morals  diMociatcd  from  religion,  ii.  470 ;  iii. 

ilacoDqucstby  Charlesof  Anjou,  it  231 ;                  ^^M 

,           641,644. 

^H 

Uoravia,  WaldenseJ  in,  U.  438. 

Inq.  in,  il  244,  084.                                                    ^H 

indignation  at  Huas'a  death,  ii.  404. 

immigration  of  Waldcnses,  ii.  247.  266.                   ^^H 

Cupistntno'a  suocctw,  ii.  048. 

decline  uf  Inq.,  ii.  247,  268,  2S4,  287.                        ^H 

aiwigned  to  Mntt  Corvinua,  ii.  659. 

Spanish  Inq.  not  introduced,  ii.  288.                          ^^M 
Flagcllanu  in  186],  ii.  393.                                     ^H 

Moraviuri!^ — Foe  lioheminn  Brethren. 

1       Morea.Tcniplnr  pro|H;rty  in,  iit  333. 

Arnaldo  do  Vilanova's  influence,  iiL  64.                   ^^M 

1      Uorocco,  Inq.  in,  i.  865. 

tr^jiirituab  protected  by  Robert,  iii.  144.                    ^^M 

P     Horosini,  Uoriaao,  h'n  ducal  catli,  iL  SOO, 

the  Fralicelti  protected,  iiL  169,  165.                          ^H 

r         687. 

subjected  to  Innocent  IV.,  iiL  190.                              ^^H 

;      Morpet.P.,caMof,  i.  448. 

arrest  of  Templar?,  tii.  304.                                        ^^H 

1       Morselle,  Jean,  lib  ber«y  as  to  tlic  Virgin, 

Gn^ck  Cliurch  in,  iii.  616,  621.                                     ^H 

'          iii.  ti03. 

Napoleon  I.  transfers  papal  archives  to  Paris,                    ^H 

t      Uorul  uiiinity  inralidate!}  evideuee,L436;  iii. 

^H 

f          fil7. 

Nnprous  Boneta,  case  of,  iii.  60,  82,  063.                          ^^M 

Mortality  of  prisons,  i.  494. 
Mortuary  masse*,  profiia  of,  u  30. 
as  incantation. 4,  iii.  447. 

Narbona,  Diego  de.  case  of,  iii.  610.                                  ^^M 

Narb'^nne,  Abp.  Bcrcngcr  tried,  i.  10.                               ^^H 

Jewliib  scIkh)!  in.  L  67.                                                  ^^H 

1       Mosaic  Law  un  wiicbcs,  iii.  396. 

Culloquy  o(,  in  UV^O,  L  78.                                            ^^M 

1       Hoses,  hiH  thaumaturgy,  iii.  387. 

purchases  immunity  from  crusade,  1.166.                   ^^H 

P      Motives  of  persecution,  i.  23.^. 

dismantling  of,  i.  180.                                               ^^H 

1       Muhlbei-g,  John,  persecutes  HcRharls,  ii.  403. 

submits  to  dc  Uontfort,  i.  186,                                 ^^H 

Miihldoirr,  battle  of,  in  1822,  iii.  135. 

ceded  to  the  crown,  L  204.                                       ^^H 

MiihlUaiisen,  beguiuages  coufiscaied,  ii.  391. 

eptacopal  hni.  in,  L  330,  334.                                       ^^H 

MUller,  Jobii,  preaches  Hussitism,  ii.  414. 

destruction  of  records,  i.  380.                                   ^^H 

Multitude  of  prisoners,  I  486,  489;  IL  164. 

bishops  fon>ed  to  conrict.  i.  868.                               ^^H 

1      Mummolus,  case  of,  iii.  411. 

assembly  of  experts  in  1328,  i.  889.                           ^H 

^      Municipal  freedom  in  l^nguedoc,  i.  67. 

quarrel  over  right  to  bum  heretics,  i.                   ^^M 

1       Munoz,  Pudnj,  Abp.,  of  Santiago,  iii.  429. 

^H 

f      Munlaner,  Anialdo,  case  of,  iii.  1G9. 

f     Hurad  11.  partly  conqacrs  Bosnia,  ii.  307. 

troubles,  1284-8,  ii.  13.                                             ^H 

Abp.  of,  beaicgca  Mouta6gur,  iL  42.                        ^^H 

f      Muraturi,  U  A.,  oa  ImmacuUto  Conception, 

murder  of  officials  in,  iL  40.                                        ^^^| 

tiLCll. 

Waldenses  in,  it.  147.                                                ^^H 

1      Muret,  battle  of,  i.  177. 
1       JA«n«  of  Inq..  i.  373,  46Z 

Spiritual  convent  of,  iiL  62.                                       ^^| 

Olii'ists  burned,  iii.  77.                                               ^^H 

iar^iu  and  ttrUtus,  i.  486, 

Feast  of  Conception,  iiL  598.                                     ^^H 

Muscata,  John,  Bp.  of  Cracow,  ii.  630. 

C.of,  1227;  L20].                                                        ^H 

Mtii^oniua  the  Babylonian,  iii.  39:2. 

orders  episcopal  Inq.,  L  316.                                        ^^M 

Mviiilfkin,  Sophia,  case  of,  il  398. 

C.  of,  1229,  on  penance  of  crosses,  I.  469.                  ^^M 

Myflticiiim,  Franciscan  tendeocie*  to,  iii.  2. 

C.  of,  1 244,  on  dutv  of  persooution,  i.  220.                    ^H 

Gernian,  iu  14th  cent.,  ii.  359, 362,  364. 

legulatea  luq.,  L  331, 39&,  431, 438,                  ^H 

^^K 

462, 463,  464, 471, 476,  48-1, 489,                  ^H 

^^^1 

496,  643,  648.                                                     ^H 

f 

C.of,1874,condemnflDolcinist8,iiL124.                  ^^1 

^■VTAAKTASA,  martyrdom  of.  ii.  614. 

Nardi,  Giacopo,  his  belief  in  Savonarola,  iiL                  ^^M 

^HL^     Nuczeracz,  Peter,  Inq.  in  Moravia,  11 

^H 

^M 

Narses  urged  to  persecute,  L  S16.                                    ^^H 

r 

Natural  Seience,  its  study  prohibited,  11  322.                 ^^M 

^K           712                                                                                          ^^^1 

^H                 KatunUst«.i.99. 

Kicbolas  lY.  tries  to  unite  the  ftCliUfy  Ot^f^^l 

^^^H                  NttCiire-wrmhip  in  Lnuflanne,  IL  fi09. 

iii.  246.                                                 ^^ 

^^H                        among  Stiiv.4,  ji.  ac>]. 

enlarges  jarisdiotioa  orcff  •orevr.  £, 

^^^■^^           Kat-arrv,  uiurtuary  offcrinf^  in,  t  80. 

512. 

^^^^^^H                 itiqa.  Appointed,  L  {i02. 

Kicholas  V.  farora  the  MeodlcAoU.  L  3V3 

^^^^^^B                  locHluuU'x'n  of  Uwv,  i.  320, 

ruorganijwa  Frenoh  Inq.,  ii.  J4i>. 

^^^^^m                 conliitcation  in«  i.  604. 

separates  CatAlonia    from   Aneoo,  Ii 

j^^^^^P                Inq.       ii.  106. 

179. 

^^^^^^                   proscLMilioii  of  Templars,  ii'i.  8I<]. 

^^H^                  NccromanL-y  amoit^  the  Northruon,  iii.  ^02. 

marao,  ii.  1S6. 

^^^^^,                         llic  ISlh  cvitU,  tiL  424. 

his  Ittoiency  to  Waldenses,  It  26ft. 

^^^^^^h                   its  conoeclion  with  AStmlo^T,  Ui.  444. 

silences  Amadeo  de*  frftndi^  it  S7S. 

^^^^^r                nccc^ajiry  to  ftlcbctnv.  iii,  47S. 

pcfscctiles  Jeire,  ii.  287. 

^                   Ncpilivti  apostoli,  1.  4B1. 

his  inten'ention  mi'                    1 1. 

^^H                   NelipiCf  CVitiiii,  aiCAcks  Boanbui  Catharl,  ii. 

makes  Bcguincs  Te-                   ;  IS. 

^H 

sends  legale  to  BoIm                    • 

^^H                    Ktio-I'latoiMBts,  tlieir  mAgic,  iii.  B89. 

approver  acts  of  l'   >                     ML 

^^H                          their  Chriittiauity,  iii.  &72. 

rejectB  the  Coinpscu;, 

^^^1                  NVro  BuppresseR  magic,  iii.  8V& 

sends  Capistrano  to  ItobemUi,  It  646. 

^^H                  Ke.sionAn  bocikii,  buniing  of,  i.  534. 

bums  Kraticelli,  iii  178. 

^^^1                    Nvubiir^,  assumbly  of,  in  14AS,  ii.  fiA2. 

gives  dis|H>n8a.iiua  to  employ  •oroery. 

^^H                    Ncvers,  Dean  of,  nrriiaod  of  heresy,  i,  130. 

iii.  607. 

^^H                  Xew  Learn  ill                   n  of  tho.  iii.  071. 

patronizes  Lorenzo  Vollfl,  iU  667. 

^^H                    New  TesUTiK                    III  veroioQit  of,  i.  102. 

his  dealing!!  with  (irevk  C'burch,  Iii.  Gil 

^^1                             VaIUV  om  ....<.'..:,  uf,  iiL  DC7. 

hifl  dcoth,  ii.  ^:.2. 

^^H                   NwenhntTun,  WAhlviisiau  school  for  loper«, 

Kit'liulus  v.,  antipivpc  iii.  ]4i^ 

'^^m 

Nicbnins  d'Abbctille.  bis  arbitrar;  proMi^^ 

^^H                 Ncv^ooscr.  John,  case  of.  iii.  436. 

in^^  L  445 ;  ii.  6^  67-73.                 ^^H 

^^B                    .N'k-4.Mii8,  Cithamii  bp.,  i.  I IV. 

his  rvmoral,  ii.  81.                                ^^^H 

^^^1                   Nieit>l<>  (Ia  Crcmuna  secures  fines,  i.  472. 

tomb  crccti-d  to  him,  il.  103.                3^1 

^^H                    Ntci-olu  ili  (Jir^cnli,  ii.  284. 

Nicholas  Bailly  investigates  Jo«ii  of  Ak^  V^| 

^^H                    Mt-L-oIii  iif  Tniu,  iiu|.  of  IUi«nit«  il  310. 

JHU,                                                       ' 

^^H                  XioL'otu  of  Kiuta  Maria,  ii.  ^IV. 

Xioholaa  of  Basic,  ii.  404. 

^^^1                    NicLoUi  (In  VltccIU,  cn5C  of,  I  S91. 

Nicholiis  of  Bcthlfihem,  case  of,  ii.  ftlS. 

^^H                  Nicholas  11.,  on  concubinary  pricsui,  i.  62. 

Nicholas  of  liuldeftdnrf,  caw  of,  iii.  68. 

^^^1                            rttpn-s»ea  hcivsy  in  Anagni,  ii.  239. 

Niihoba  of  Calabria,  his  hcne«r,  ii.  176. 

^^H                    }i^icbul)tj)  in.,  ns  inq-j^enem),  i.  397. 

Nicholas    de   Clemaugis  on    cormpdoci  of 

^^^                         on  apoi>lii(e  Jvvf6,  ii.  A3. 

Chua-h,  iii.  630. 

^^^^^^H                  iivcn;;ci  Corrndo  Pttpino,  ii.  337. 

Nieholiig  de  Corbie,  papal  leg»l«s  1.  2<'V>. 

^^^^^H                 offiri^  carditiiilate  to  Jotin  of  PftrmA,  iii. 

Nichola.4   of   Cu^i,  hit  quarrel    wiib  Sigi^ 

^^^^V 

mund  of  Austria,  ii.  417. 

^^^^H                 UsueA  Uie  bull  &;iV,iii. 

rebuked  by  Capi^trano.  ii.  47S. 

^^^^^m                Doufirms  lUoun^s  condemnaUon,  Iii.  Ad4. 

demands  submission  of  lk>b«mU,  l^ibty, 

^^^V                  KicbolAs  IV.  iucroasM  indulgmoe  for  cru- 

^^L^                      sadeni,  i.  43. 

^^ft. 

^^^^^^^                 intcn-enea  in  qtwrrela  of  Mcndic&iiU,  i. 

cnfurcr?  )                           '-.nn, ilt  17*. 

^^^^H 

Nicholas  de  1                               •.t\ 

^^^^^^^^          gives  control  over  fines  to  bpB.,  i.  ZM. 

Nicholas.  Johti.  iii<|.  Ill  I'eiiinaik,  i.  3A6. 

^^^^^^^M          on  tetiurc                 i.  344. 

NioboUs  of  Naurcth,  int).  at   Prmetie,  IL 

^^^^^^^^^          orders  liiq.  in  Palestine,  I.  356. 

456, 

^^^^^V                orders  transfers  of  prisoners,  i.  SAC. 

Nicliolfls  rOyecJeur,  iii.  .'n                   l\ 

^^^^^^H                   ou  rcfiual  to  bum  heretics,  i.  &3f). 

Niehol-is  the  painter  buti>>                  it.  ISl, 

^^^^^H                 orgonizea  Inq.  in  Burgundy,  ii.  120. 

Nicholas   de  Pironno,  luc^.  ul    tUml>r«J,  i. 

^^^^^H                 en?orc«i  Uws  of  frcilciic  II.  in  Prov- 

479;  ii.  133, 

^^^^^H 

Nieliolas  of  Pili^ram,  il.  S22.  524. 

^^^^^B                 viodicatos  the  SiitnnQtA,  U.  210. 

Nicholas,  Provincial  of  France,  iii.  M. 

^^^^^^H                  atimulAtes  inq^i..  ii.  243. 

Nicholas  de  Rupella  on  Jewi»U  books^  i.  ft^^ 

^^^^^B                ordcra  Inq.  in  Venice,  ii.  251,  253. 

Nicholas  of  Silesia,  ii.  416.                           J^^H 

^^^^^H                 orders  crusade  ngainst  Uoania,  ii.  298. 

Nicholas  of  Stroesburg,  i.  361.                     ^^H 

^^^^^H                 Bonds  John  of  Parma  to  Greece,  iii  2S. 

Nicholas  of  Vilemonic,  it  447.                     ^^H 

^^^^^H                 condcnias  a  ti-act  of  Olivi,  iii.  43. 

N'icolinistje,  it  416.                                        V^H 

^^^^^H                reprcMen  Spirituals,  iii.  44. 

Nleopia,  C,  of,  1350,  on  Greek   Cbiucb,  C^| 

^^^^^H               condemns  theApoetolic  Brethren,  iii.  107. 

620.                                                                        ■ 

1 

kNider,  John,  conreraion  oblAiood  hy  suffer, 
inj^,  t.418. 
on  Ikgbardfl,  il.  412. 
hia  account  of  witchcraft,  iii.  684. 
'       on  hopelesftnesa  of  reform^  iii.  638. 
nUo,Jigo8tinD,hiB  submisdiou  to  the  Church, 
iii.  67B. 
answers  i'omponazio,  iii.  B76. 
ICUus,  St.,  bis  ruliaucc  on  prayer,  iii,  895. 
Ktmcp,   repeated  torture    of  Templars,  iii. 

S18. 
Ninoalav,  Il«n  of  Bosntft,  ii.  S93-297. 
Ninth  Kock,  tlie,  ii.  8«5. 
Xiort,  seigneurs  de,  case  of,  L  481 ;  ii.  21, 27. 
Nivclle,  beguinage  of,  ii.  8ft2. 
Xivcmuis,  heresy  in,  i.  ISO. 
yoCTo  Doi,  story  of.  iii.  SB5. 
Xogarct,Guillaun)c  dc,  seizes  Boniface  VIIL, 
iL  D8. 
^m         prepares  to  nA?ail  the  Tcmplars,iii.257. 
^B        seizi-if  tlie  Teiuple,  iii.  261. 
^^        eauliuns  dc  Mohiy,  iii.  290. 

fiitmnioniH)  r.o  jud^entf  ill  327. 
Xomioalists,  iii.  5(id, 
Xon  eompM,  plea  of,  i.  449, 
Xorbcrt,  St.,  his  labors  in  .Antwerp,  i.  6S. 
Xordtmiiscn,  nunnery  of,  refonned,  ii.  880. 
Bcghards  burned  by  Kcrlingor,  it  390. 
Normandy,  nitclies  in,  iii.  636, 637. 
Norse  mugir,  iii.  402. 

>'orthficId|  Thomas,  accused  of  sorcerr,  iii. 
467. 
I       Xorway,  Tnq.  ordered  in,  L  866. 
^■l       magic  in.  iii.  403. 
^^B       repression  of  pagan  sorcery,  iii.  421. 
^^■^     legislation  on  sorcery,  til  482. 
^Hotablea  aasembled  nt  au/oa  dg/i,  \.  388. 

[  forbidden    to   draw   up   rotnictions,  i. 

fc428;  ii.  A3, 
danger  of  drawing  appeala,  1 446,  446 ; 
ii.  74. 
appointed  by  inq.,  ii.  391. 
otory  Art,  iii.  436. 
ot  proren,  rerdicts  of,  i.  453. 
Novatl,  Giaeobbe  dc\  III.  03. 
Nufiez  Sancho,  of  Rosellon  on  berMy,  i.  310. 
Nunneries,  their  demoralization,  iii.  631. 635. 

(iberg  abandons  Grcgorv  of  Ileimberg, 
ii.  418. 
restrictions  on  alms  to  Franciscans,  iii. 
68. 
Prvcest  of  1824,  Ml  136. 


iATn  of  cardinals  in  conclaTe,  i.6. 

to  persecute,  required  of  rulers,  I  226. 
to  bervtica  not  binding,  i.  228  ;  ii.  408; 

iii.  162. 
of  compurgaUon,  i.  310. 
required  of  inqs^,  i.  861. 
of  obedience  to  luq.,  l  386. 


Oath,  preliminary,  of  accused,  1. 399. 

accused  obliged  to  ifike,  i.  413. 

rufusnl  of,  punished  wiib  burning,  i. 
542. 

imposed  on  Langucdoc,  ii.  89. 

of  secular  inqst.  in  VcniL-e,  ii.  291. 

pApal  diftpcnHatioriA  for,  ii.  470. 

forbidden  by  Waldonsca,  i.  80,  87;  iL 
IBrt. 

forbidden  by  Cathari,  I.  97. 

forbidden   by   Bohetuiun    Brethren,  Ii. 
662. 

forbidden   bv  Apostolic  Brethren,  iii. 
109,  121. 

not  rejected  by  Wickliffiles,  ii.  441. 
Obedience,  Franciscan    enforcumeut   of,  i. 
263 ;  iiL  2. 

oath  of,  required  of  offieiaU,  i.  885. 

implicit  among  t>ic  Templars,  iii.  253. 
Obscrvantino  FraneiHcnna  founded,  iii.  172. 

tbt'v  absorb  tho  Clareni,  iii,  C5. 

their  seal,  ii.  307. 

become  dominiLDi,  iii.  173. 

suppress  the  FralicelU,  iii.  179. 

used  against  Saronarols,  iii.  218. 

the}'  condemn  printing,  iii.  436. 
ObPtirmcy   punished    wiili    burning,  I  313, 

Occult  arts,  iii.  379. 

Oekimm,  William    of,   asserts    porerty   of 
Christ,  iii.  134. 

defends  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii.  146,  148. 

renves  Nuroiuiilism,  iii.  6d6. 

his  denth,  iii.  166. 
Octavinn,  legnte,  condemns  Everard  of  Ch&- 

U;uuneuf,  i.  180,307. 
O^tiii,  his  kiiOM'Iedi^e  of  i*nnes,  iii.  404. 
OtTerings  fur  niortuary  masses,  i.  SO, 
<  ifltciul,  epietcopal.  his  fuiicliuni*,  i.  309. 
Ofliciuli*,  episcopal,  tlicir  chnmctcr,  i.  20,  22, 

seuul.ir,  bound  to  aid  inq<i.,  i.  340. 
Olaf,  St-,  Uii  missionary  raids,  iii.  406. 
Olaf  TnrgeTCSson,  bis  contest  wiiU  pagan- 
itfm,  tit  406. 

he  suppresses  sorcery,  iii.  421. 
Olaus  Mnguus  on  sorcery,  iii.  433. 
Old  Testament   rejected  tiy  Csthnri,  L  91, 

663. 
Oldegardi,  Catella  and  Pietrs,  iii.  101. 
Otdonburg,  Counts  of,  attack  the  Stcdingers, 

iii.  183. 
Oldrailo  da  Tressino  of  Milan,  ii.  208. 
Oler,  Todro,  case  of,  Iii.  80. 
Olier.  J.  J.,  his  approach  to  ManicbnUm,  I. 

100. 
Olivi,  Pierre  Jean,  on  merits  of  contempla- 
tion, IiL  2. 

recognizes  Boniface  VIII.,  Iii.  88. , 

bis  career,  iii.  42. 

his  death  and  bis  relics,  iiL  46. 

not  condemned  by  C.  of  Vienne,  iii.  46. 

Joaciiilism  attributod  to  him,  iiL48. 

demand  for  bis  worship,  Ui.  67. 
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Olivi,  hlfl  b»v»U*i  forbiiWen  by  the  Inq.,  it  78. 

Ortlibensos,  tlieir  prer&lenc*  in  LanRret,  a 

Oh  ,                          _'  power,  iii.  79. 

S78. 

I.                            ■/..iii.  82. 

cenforship  of  Uiclr  booli*,  Dl  tit. 

j)i...-.,..  ■•--  ,.              ■■■-  '■:'*.,  iii.  131 

{See  aUo  Itrethren  of  tlw  Free  Spirit) 

on  nwruTsIi'i'                       ,  iii.  IH-J- 

Onlieb  of  Stra*«burp,  ii.  322, 

U»e<i  in  iho  ^                    ct  FruUwt,  iii. 

Orton,  tha  demon,  iii.  383. 

1S& 

Orvieti>,  Catharism  in,  i.  IIP;  iL  23R. 

vcDontct]  by  the  Fniticftli,  Iii.  164. 

O^nia.  Dle^  of,  urgea  miasion  work,  i.  HL 

Olipistfl,  lht;ir  JoMuliiLism,  iii.  44. 

(>t«thaiK-^  iii.  ^89. 

Ihoir  revoliiltiiimry  ilfn-lhiies,  iU.  6C. 

forced  to  rebi'llion.  iii,  7»>. 

OilxTt.  ing  .  Iiin  Mlnry.  i.  029. 

deny  pnpnl  (Hitliority,  iii.  7S,  7t>. 

Otlio  IV.  lEmp)  appealed  to  hv  RayiooOd 

populur  tyinpttihy  fur  Uiem,  Iii.  73. 

VI..  i.  Hit. 

iiumhtTH  liiinn-il,  iii.  77. 

IiIh  luiv»on  hcfe.vT.i.  V20.  8I»,4«I.  wn. 

llifir  m'uiU  aud  rnnriyrii.  IH.  80. 

I»enitviilufl  bet^lii-a  in  F-^rrnrD,  Ii,  3W2, 

their  Ioto  and  churily,  iii.  82. 

hi*  li'ltiTiin  the  \Vr'                      Il/i, 

their  motloof  lifr,  Hi.  88. 

Otto  nf  Cuuatanoe,  bia  tr<                     fluaa,  E 

their  extinction,  Ui.  84. 

459, 

Oiler,  Gcrun.,  pivdicts  denlb  of  Beiiry  IV., 

Otto  of  Magdeburg,  hU  lenttv,  ii.  374. 

iii-44tV 

Outlawry  for  hereiir-   i   s)n'  ?12|.              ^^ 

Olmtllz.  Inq.  in  ISftO,  ii,  4S1. 

Oxeu  enteu  and  tv-                     h.  501.         ^^^| 

^^^^^K 

John  of  PmgtK-  burned  in  141ft.  u.  4tf5. 

Oxfon.),  Cnthnri  of.  >.                                    ^^H 

Ombmidii,  murder  o(  inqe.  at^  H.  tl'j. 

apurioMa  lettei-^  at  Umv«-(                   tl^^^f 

0iifit-o4L-opv.  iii.  44tf. 

0.  of,  1222,  biintit  a  Jo«.  ..                 ^f^^| 

OpiM.  Up.  of  rarma,  und  SegapclU,  Hi.  lOfl, 

Oxi^trt,  Michael,  biirn^  l^ontili.  t.  3U^J^^H 

lt>7. 

4.>7aaeo,  disregard  ol  Inq.  in,  ii.  2fl9U^^^^^^H 

Oppcrt,  hw  cxphinatiun    of    Labitriim,  lit, 
Op^L-illesboom,  Uvrs  of,  sorcery  not  nlludcd 

'^^^H 

^^1 

to,  iii.  433. 

PACE  DI  PKSAKXOLA,  ii.  fill.                 ■ 
Jl        Pace  da  Vedaitu.  iitq.,  iti.  109.  202.         ■ 

Ordeal  used  to  detect  bcrear,  i.  110,  SOfi;  il 

817. 

Padua,  inqiii'^itoriat  extortion  in.  i.  477.             1 

of  fire  in  Snronarola'a  case,  iii.  liSA. 

guppresfion  ot  bcpwy  ur^cl,  il  210.           fl 

Ordelaffi,  cru«ado  against  tlie,  iii,  204. 

Back  of  by  ei-iisu'liits,  ii.  227.                         ■ 

Onlclufli,  B&8i)io.  case  of,  iii.  2S8. 

adinirnlimi  for  iVtttr  of  Abano,  iiL  44L       1 

Ordenamiento  de  Alv.aU,  ii.  184. 

Av.Mrl,..!-fii  till 'lit,  iii,  077.                         ■ 

Ordibnrii — see  Ortlib*:n*c«. 

Pngitn  '                               .  il  15.                           ■ 

(bJiiiaries,  episcopal,  i.  22,309. 

Piigan  il                                ti.iritT,  Hi.  <'>f».           J 

(b};iiniutiun  of  Iiiq.,  i.  3(t9. 

Pu^unifciii  ivviv^  iit  Uie  l:                              '^'^^^1 

ita  effeelivcn»«R,  I.  894. 

Pagnno,  Corrado,  hi.H  in:i: .                                ^^^| 

Orijren,  his  demoiioh>KV,  iii.  881. 

Pn^ano  <U  Pieir.i  Hantn,  i                                    *  ^B 

Ori;;in  of  Evil,  iii.  m). 

Puin.  uw  of.  to  procure  ■                                            1 

of  witohcrart,  iii.  402. 

Poleoz,  Stephen,  on  heresv,  .    ^.....   ....  .^..i.        J 

Oi'ican?,  scletlion  of  bp.  for,  i.  9. 

bit  rvlalioiis  with  Hums,  ii.  A-lb,  440,  44^      ■ 

Cathari  of,  i.  lOH;  ii,  H34, 

banisli'<<I  fiiiiu  Prague,  ii.  45S.                       I 

Fniitoureauz  in.  I.  270. 

a^iuiili'  lluds  at  Ounitaoco.  U.  441,  478;     1 

siege  of,  iii.  839,  845. 

47A.                                                             ■ 

OroMO,  Geroiiymo,  i.  248. 

confoase9  Unatt,  ii.  487.                                 ■ 

Oipbnns,  Huswite,  ii.  525. 

accusea  Jerome,  11.  499.                                   I 

On^iiti,  Caii-uiio,  inq.-geneml,  L  S97. 

on  i^iiiiony,  iii.  f'>27.                                 ^^^| 

OnBiui.  NRjiolcone,  protector  of  Spirituals, 

Pnluuota,  bervlit's  in,  ii.  1B2.                         ^^H 

iii.  a5.4i>,  r>rt. 

Pii1e«r.ine,  Inq,  in,  i.  SAR.                                 ^^^| 

Ortlibtni<«f>,  their  oriirfn,  11.  319. 

Piik^trin.'v.  Fratioelli  expelled,  Bt.  ITA.               S 

ill  Pussaii,  ii.  848. 

Pallor  a  ttigti  ut  \ivrc»j,  I  Uu,  214,  304.             H 

in  Siiabia,  ti.  3M. 

Palnin,  Krancl«can  church  in,  ill.  173.                ■ 

thoir  developed  doctrine,  li.  35JV. 

Lnlly*»  worship  there,  iii.  B8I.                       1 

their  mysticism,  ii.  3AK,ar>0,  3rt3. 

Palmiere.  Slattm.  iii.  .'."3.                                        H 

condemned  by  Itunifnce  VHI.,  ii.  8b7. 

Paiuterp.  nfeenibly  nf  expert*  m  1829,  u  S90t       1 

l»y  C  of  Vieniie,  ii.  3ft9. 

lip.  of,  tried  for  tii<aaoti,  ii.  71,  77.        ^^fl 

iboir  miftsionary  /.eal,  ii.  3(18. 

Jevi  of,  subjected  to  luq..  IL  90.          ^^H 

penecutiuu    throughout    Gvnuanv,   ii. 

Pamplona,  quarrel  over  ciiriKHw  in,  i.  S9Qt.^^H 

878-ft. 

Inq.  intnKbicvtl  tii,  il.  IM.                      ^^^M 

Jolu  tha  Flagellants,  li.  S86. 

PauduUo  of  Caatn)  SirintU.  il  288.              ^^M 

^ 

^^^^^^^^^1 
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PtnuleoQc,  St.,  inq.,  L  3BS. 

Plarleinent  of  Faria,  Utra  a^Dst  utrology. 

Pantbeiam  uf  the  Anmuriunv,  ti.  820. 

iii.  440. 

iU  apitlicAtuin  Ui  Saun,  ii.  3S3,  SQft. 

rehabiliuiea  Taudois  of  Amia,  III  529, 

devt'Iopi-a  liv  ilie  OrUibenew,  ii.  86«. 

Parnift)  Knlglita  of  Jtsua  Christ  foandwl,  ii. 

Haftlur  Kcknrt  accused  o!,  I  SOI ;  ii.  3.->9. 

210. 

Paoliicx-io  da  Trinci  of  Follgou,  lii.  16ti,  171. 

revolt  apitnat  Inq.,  ii.  237. 

Papacy,  Hujireinacy  of,  i.  1. 

Glmmrtlo  St-K'i'^in,  iii.  lua,  107. 

acquire*  power  of  appointment)  L  fi. 

Partcnav.  8iro  dt<,  liia  caw,  i  45L ;  ii.  124. 

appeals  to,  i.  400. 

Poachal  II.  on  converted  liurctlcs,  i,  UI. 

di8ol»Qdii'nc«  to,  a  heresj,  L  229 ;  iit. 

on  c«iumiunion.  it.  472. 

181,  m  610.  617. 

his  heresy,  iii.  161. 

Papal  sroliivoe  transferred  to  Paris,  ill  319. 

Pasquale.  Uart.,  condeuaiB  wltcbea,  lii.  CIO. 

authority  denied  by  Olivi^ls,  iii.  7S. 

Puasa^  i.  88. 

bulla  aipiinst  surccry,  iii.  4A3. 

Pu»8«u,  the  inq.  of,  u  64,  128;  U.  847. 

against  witclicraft^   iii.    n02,    COti, 

expulsion  of  bp.,  ti.  632. 

612,  537,640,540,  547. 

Pnsserino  of  Mantua,  iii.  107.  201. 

olaima  on  the  oinpir«,  iii.  135. 

Paainrului  prtetminenlia^  bull,  iiL  278,  804, 

OOinini«aiu(ier«,  Meadicants  uwxl  oi,  L 

307,  810,  314. 

276. 

Postourvaux,  the,  {.  209 ;  ii.  360. 

cni5ades  to  fitrtlier  temporal  istereslji, 

Pttstourol  replacca  Joan  o(  Arc,  iii-  377. 

i.  44;  iii.  100. 

PiiAtrae.  Martin,  his  capture,  iL  200. 

dispensation  for  vows,  iii.  29,  77. 

Ptitariua,  i.  iii. 

«Xiictiuiift  ill  ticnnanv.  it  482,  550. 

Puternon,  Filippo,  Catliaran  hp.,  i.  320. 

favor  for  Mendicant  Orders,  i.  273. 

Patrick,  St.,  his  Lorica.  iii.  400, 

for  MiliUry  Onl.-r*.  iit  241. 

C.  of,  on  sorcery,  iii,  417. 

Inq.,  ita  cfTeclivcfi'-*,  i.  304. 

Patrimony  of  Petor.  Templars  in,  iii.  305. 

iiitcresla  iQur«  iia|tui  laui  ihnu  Paleitiiie, 

Paul  II.  condcoma  Podicbnid  as  hcrciiu,  11. 

iii.  IHU,  lOa. 

568. 

inteiferenoo  nith  Inq..  L  462. 

orders  crusade  apainst  Bohemia,  Ii.  659, 

lettcnt,  abuse  of,  i.  IS. 

concerts  Krnticclli,  iii.  178. 

forgery  of,  i.  19. 

on  A^tu  iJei^  iii.  410. 

profn^iit)i>s,  tUeir  ruinous  ilui-actcr,  i. 

his  trouble  with  the  Academy,  iii.  570. 

17. 

Paul  UL  defeuda  Savonarula'a  memorv,  iii.                    i 

repugnance  forgoaeral  couiicila,  iL  620. 

^^H 

Papelards,  ii.  322. 

Paul  IV.  examines  SaTonarohi's  works,  iii.                  ^^H 

Parunio  on  trmi  of  Adam  ond  Kvc,  i.  400. 

^H 

on  number  of  wilclica  burau-d,  iii.  54U. 

condemns  Lully,  iii.  687.                                         ^^H 

1         Pard<iitert4 — see  Qiur*/tMni. 

forbids  discuBnion  on  Immaculato  Con-                  ^^^M 

Fardotis  rcsurvol  to  Holy  Sec,  i.  3^18,  405. 

ocption,  iii.  608.                                                      ^^H 

Par«nti,  GioT.,  Krmnciifcau  general,  iii.  4,  5. 

Paul  V.  allows  Jesuats  to  take  urdcra,  iU.  1 7 1.                  ^^H 

Parcte  Calvo,  the,  iii  1 14,  1 19. 

condemns  Lully,  ill.  &8H.                                              ^^^H 

Paris.  Treaty  of.  in  1229.  i,  203. 

forbida  dlecupiion  on  Immaculate  Cod-                 ^^H 

DomiiiiL-an  Order  introduced,  i.  255. 

ception,  iii.  608.                                                         ^^^| 

restrielion  on  bcAting  anofl,  i.  383. 

on  heresy  of  marlyrdoni  for  Iimnaeulato                 ^^H 

first  auto  de  fi  at.  ii.  123. 

Conception,  iii.  010.                                               ^^H 

Turoiupins  in,  ii.  120. 

Paul, St., on  persecution  and  toleration,!.  201).                     ^^H 

case  of  Udcues  Aubriot,  ii,  127. 

his  triumph  orcr  ntagiciana,  iii.  394.                        ^^H 

the  Black  DeiUh  in,  ii.  879. 

Paul  KIcsic,  Bosnian  vujrode,  ti.  805.                              ^^H 

Inq.  of,  jurisOictiuu  (ixtcudcd,  iL  61, 118, 

Paul  of  SorooAftta,  i.  90.                                                    ^^H 

119. 

pHulicianiaro,  i.  90.                                                            ^^H 

drmandfl  Joan  of  Arc's  trial,  UL  860. 

Paro,  Antonio,  alain  at  Brioanix,  11.  201.                        ^^^H 

'              C.  of,  820.  on  BOPeory.  iii.  414. 

Pavia,  C.  of,  650,  on  phittre!<.  iii.  410.                              ^^1 

0.  of.  1212,  on  sorcery,  iii.  423. 

Peasantry,  their  abject  conditiuii,  i.  2C0.                            ^^H 

C.  of,  1350,  on  episcopal  Inq.,  i.  863. 

Boanion,  aid  the  Turkish  conquest,  ii.                    ^^H 

(See  also  LIuiver«ity  of  Pariff.) 

^H 

ParlemcDtof  Paris,  extension  of  its  jurisdic- 

Bohemian, rtdaced  to  serfdom,  U.  630.                    ^^^| 

tion,  ii.  57. 

their  sympathy  with  the  Stcdiseera^  til                 ^^H 

usnumes  supr«me  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

^^H 

ii.  130.  131.  133,  144. 

Peckhnra.  At>p.,   condemns  ArerrfaoUm,  L                 ^^H 

defends  tliu  Prupunttu  Sanction,  il.  134. 

^^M 

condemns  Jean  Ijiillicr,  ii.  U;t. 

Pecimtnry  ponnnces,  i.  831,  471.                                         ^^^H 

assuiueB  jurisdiction  over  sorcery,  Ui. 

Pe^lro  I.  (.Vragon)  aubjecie  Aragon  to  Holy                 ^^H 

428,  40U,  512. 

^^H 
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^^^^H          Pedro  n.(ArMgon)  persroitesWiiMeQSeflilSl. 

Pmuft,  WaldenaUn  Taller  ^t  ^  ^^^  ^^1 

^^^^^^H                   UIb  relations  with  Runnond  V*I^  L  iS2. 

263.                                                            *■ 

^^^^^H                   refuH!fl  to  perscctitt), 

Pcnwnt.  Jean  de,  burned  for  Mrorry,  ^  4^ 

^^^^^H                   Ills 

Pericciition,  1.  2U9. 

^^^^^^B                    intervenes  tit  l^Ad^'Uedoo,  i.  170. 

dept-ndLnt  on  cotifiscation,  i.  R29. 

^^^^H                                at                  177. 

its  ihUiU'tice  on  mnnits,  iii.  64 1« 

^^^^H           Pedro  lit.  (AratT'Mt)  oliuins  Skilv,  iL  S48. 

iu  con-                   -r.  (Vi6, 

^^^^^^B                    criipnile  n^ainK  hJra,  iii.  }W. 

PvruKia.  ta^^                    :  the  li»t\^  11  28(\ 

^^^^^H          Pedro  iV.  (Angon)  hU  foith  in  astrology,  iii. 

Cliapier  nr.  lu   i.j;ia,  on  the  pOTtnr  of 

^^^^B 

tl.iisl,  iii.  182. 

^^^^^H                    dtffcniU  tlic  Lulliflls,  iii.  rt84. 

hendttuarters  of  Frattoetll,  iii.  264. 164^ 

^^^^^1           PedrgllieCVut'l,  titA  faiUii»nMn:>logy,it!.444. 

Peter,  Su,  hta  triumph  over  Simon  Magiui,  El 

^^^^^H            Pedro  Arbalntc  cr^aiiizos  Inq.  in  Anigon,  ii. 

S'J3. 

^^^B 

PeUT  of  Abano,  iii.  410.  44?. 

^^^^^H           Pedro  de  CaUrerlo,  h\»  martyrdom,  iL  ICO. 

Peter  lial^nmo,  case  of,  L  4tV). 

^^^^^H           Pedro  de  Ceplftites,  Ilia  hurtsT,  \l  170. 

iVtcr  of  Ucneveuto,  (."aniiuiLl,  hid  fiauj,  i. 

^^^^^^^H            PlhIfo  Krciicrti,  nif^e  uf,  ii.  178. 

1  t9. 

^^^^^1            Pednt  iJo  Lu^'o,         li>H,  12.^. 

TcU'rof  Benie,  iii    ■■"'    'H'    '"• 

^^^^^M           Pedro  dc  Luna — see  Hvncdict  XUL 

Peter  of  lilois  rof                             .  i.  tS. 

^^^^^^H             Pedro  do  Ofirnn,  lits  trial,  ii.  187. 

on  epifcofuil  '                                        ^^ 

^^^^^H            Pedro  de  Toi«*ni-9,  Inq.  of  Anigon,  ii.  1&9. 

on  (K>ff-cr  of  magic,  iii.  416.               ^^^H 

^^^^^^1             J^rint!  furtv  ft  dvrr^  i.  447. 

on  Virgin  Mary,  iii.  597.                        ^^^H 

^^^^^^Hj            PeitJivin  Burlier, 

Teter  Cantor  on  clericftl  abuM*,  i^  IS*  SOlfl, 

^^^^^H           PcUgtu^  r.  nrf^>.s  por^'cotion.  i  21&. 

28.52. 

^^^^^^H             Peliigonin  de5ti-oYc<i  by  crusadcre,  i.  107. 

his  tolerance,  i.  220. 

^^^^^H            Pelavo,  Alt-Am,  on  omttcxzlemciit  bj  inq.  Lfil  1. 

aids  Foulqiics  de  Neuillr,  i.  244. 

^^^^^^H                                Ull    DvIctllM, 

disapproves  of  ordeal,  I  8()6. 

^^^^^^H                   on  p{irt>ri_\. 

Pcler  t?hcl'irky  repro-iches  Taboritei,  il  Wi 

^^^^H                  on  inetibii  iii. 

his  inllucuoc,  ii,  661,  562. 

^^^^^^H                   denies  Itnmac>datc  Conception,  iii.  598. 

Piter  the  Cele«LJnian  aa  inq.,  1.  SOI,  890. 

^^^^^^H                   on  cleiieal  tomtption,  iii.  C32. 

Peter  ttflniiaui  on  cfaaraclcr  orf  cJcrgr,  t  T- 

^^^^^^B                    on  corruptiuit  of  the  luity,  iii.  643. 

on  redemption  of  penance,  t  41 

^^^^^^H            PelisHiiH,  (.tuillein,  hi»  Aetivlty,  it.  10, 

IVtcr  of  Uresdcn  ^ufr^^csta  conmumlun  iii 

^^^^^H            PcDJtUii'6  uf  liL-reriy.  tinevrlaiiKr  of.  i.  308. 

both  clcmentii,  ii.  471. 

^^^^^H                     a^  inflietcti  1>y  Inq..  i.  '199,  ftOl,  534. 

Petei  E^mbard  wi  torment  of  Uw  dsioftfd. 

^^^^H            Pcnnncc,  unfiitailc*).  u  31IA,  475,  MS. 

i.  241. 

^^^^H                                                4.^9,  462. 

attacked  by  Joachim  of  Flora,  IH.  13. 

^^^^^^^H                     oiinmulHlionA        t.  473. 

denies  Imm:iculat«  Cunoeplion,  iii  5tf(. 

^^^^^H                   of  iniprinoiimeiti.     484. 

Peter  Martyr,  Su— ace  Piciro  djL  Verani. 

^^^^^^H                   power  to  modify  i-caencd,  L  49A. 

Peter.  Abp.  of  Mainz,  favon  the  Taapiviv 

^^^^^^H                     uF  5tm\-in[;  the  Itcnd,  ii.  33A. 

iii.  So:j. 

^^^^^^H                     for  Teraptur  saerilege,  iii.  273. 

PWer  of  Ptlichdorf.  p«ctido.  It.  S«a 

^^^^^^H                     nnniilhorised,  of  Flngellanti,  it  ItS^ 

Peter  of  8.  Chrrsogono  refuso  a  bribe;  I  7. 

^^^^H                   for  Ewrcet7.  IH. 

121. 

^^^^^H            Pcnhaibetu  case  of.  iii.  388. 

Peter  the  Venerable  refutes  tbe  Kormn,  L  9& 

^^^^^^1            Peni^colo,  Fraticellian  pope  Ht,  iii.  175. 

confuteft  the  PetrobmaUlMv  I*  ^••■ 

^^^^^H            Penitence,  Brctlirou  of,  I  2ft7. 

on  Urn  Talmud,  i.  654. 

^^^^^^B                    Mieramcnt  of,                i.  27. 

Peter  Wnldo— sec  Waldo. 

^^^^^^H            Penitents,  their  confessions  recorded,  L  870. 

Petit.  Jcnn.  case  of.  iii.  334. 

^^^^H                     »nrvcillnnce            i.  S8t^  497. 

accu»<:a  Lutiia  uf  Orleans  of  ■ov^eCR.fS. 

^^^^^^H                   tlicir  abjuration  in  aiitm  deffi^  L  39S. 

4fia. 

^^^^^H            Perfeclibilily  of  the  Dreiba'Q  of  the  free 

Petosiris,  iii.  4i)7. 

^^^^^H 

Petrarch  on  John  XYIL,  iiL  197. 

^^^^H                  In  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  lit.  124. 

on  astrolojrr,  iiL  444. 

^^^^^H             Perfect! on i ft t.?  iii  Cincinnati,  uL  102. 

on  Avcrrhoiam,  iiL  664.                      ^^^H 

^^^^^H             Perfects  Waldenfiian.t  84. 

on  papal  court,  iii.  633.                      ^^^| 

^^^^H                                        n,  1>)S. 

Pctrobrueiana,  the,  i.  68.                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^B            P£ri):iiri!,  htTt'licA  in,  i.  72. 

I'etroc.  St..  tlif^ft  of  \\is  relics^  L  48w                ■ 

^^^^H                  Bp.  of,  torturea  Templars,  ill  287. 

^^^^^H            PerjuaTS,  oro9se«  for,  i.  468. 

Petronille  d«  ValeU*  bumod  tor  sorc«rT,a.H 

^^^^^B            Pi*r]ury,  papal  dispensations  for,  U.  470. 

428.                                                         '        ■ 

^^^^^H            P6ronno,  heretics  burned  at,  ii.  115. 

Pexariacbo,  de,  iL  127.                                       ■ 

^^^^^^H              P^rounc  uf  liiitaUDV,  barued,  iiL  S7A. 

Pex^nas,  Ulirisu  boroed,  iii  77.                       H 
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PCalz,  witches  burned  at,  iii.  549. 
Pfefferkorn,  his  quarrel  with  Heuchlin,  il424. 
Phantasm,  the  Sabbat  a,  iii.  493. 
Pharees,  Simon,  case  of,  iii.  446. 
Philadelphia,  Dp.  of|  head  of  Fraticelli,  iiL 

164. 
Philip  11.  (Spaiq)  favors  LulUsro,  iii.  687,  688. 
Pliilip  III.  (Spain)  asks  for  Lully's  canoniza- 
tion, iii.  688. 
Philip,  Inq.  of  Abyssinia,  i.  298. 
Plulip  of  Achaia  arrests  the  Templars,  iii. 

804. 
Philip,  Chancellor  of  University,  L  25. 
Philip  the  necromancer,  iii.  424. 
Philippe  I.  (France),  exo.  of,  i.  6. 
bis  sale  of  bishoprics,  i.  6,  9. 
Philippe  II.  (France),  his  disinterestedness, 
i.  7. 
his  dealinr^  with  the  Albiffenees,  i.  140, 

145,148,149,17-1,183,188. 
his  death  and  it.-*  flfccts,  i.  190. 
his  bequests  to  MiliUtry  Orders,  iii.  240. 
abandons  Ingeburga,  iii.  418. 
Philippe  III.  (Fi*ance)  acquires  Toulouse,  i. 
206. 
visits  Languedoc,  ii.  66. 
appeal  of  Carcassonne  to,  ii.  58. 
his  crusade  against  Aragon,  iii.  190. 
Philippe  IT.  (France),  on  torture,  i.  423. 
agreement  with  Bp.  of  Albi,  L  616. 
condemns  the  Talmud,  i.  665. 
his  reforms  of  Inq.,  il  62,  66,  80,  87. 
dealings  with  the  Jews,  U.  63,  64,  81 ; 

iii.  225,  449. 
his  quarrel  with  Boniface  YIIL,  ii.  58, 

66,  97 ;  iii.  258. 
his  dealin;;s  with  Languedoc,  ii.  67, 77, 

78,  79,  86,  88,  90,  91. 
his  exequatur  t»t  inq.  of  Champagne, 

ii.  576. 
his  dealings  with  the  Templars,  iii.  252, 
253,  258,  260,  261,  278, 280, 281, 289, 
290,  294,  321. 
his  death,  ilL  326. 
Philippe  V.  (France)  forces  election  of  John 
XXII.,  ii.  98, 
persecutes  lepers  and  Jews,  it.  380. 
project  to  give  him  the  Templar  lands, 

iiL  254. 
settlement  of  Templar  property,  Iii.  330. 
Pliilippe  VL  (France)  subjects  the  State  to 
Inq.,  i.  385;  ii.  125. 
repairs  prison  of  Carcassonne,  i.  490. 
on  debts  of  heretics,  L  519. 
extends  royal  jurisdiction,  ii.  130. 
suppresses  Flagellants,  ii.  382. 
invades  Lombardy,  iii.  197. 
confimia  jurisdiction  of  Inq.,  iii.  454. 
on  the  Divine  Vision,  iii  592,  593. 
Philippe  L  (Flanders)  persecutes  Cathari,  i. 

112. 
Philippe  le  Bon  (Flanders)  on  confiscation, 
L621. 


Philippe  le  Bon  (Flanders)  his  commission  to 
Kaleyser,  L  535  ;  ii.  678. 

besieges  Compi^gne,  iiL  356. 

the  Vaudois  of  Arras,  iiL  523,  525,  530. 
Philippe  of  Dreux,  Bp.  of  Beauvais,  I  11. 
Philippe  de  Marignv,  Abp.  of  Sens,  ii.  676 ; 

iiL  294. 
Philippe  de  Montfort,  his  gains  by  confisca- 
tion, IL  111. 
Philosophy,  its  a)Dte8t  with  theology,  ilL  667, 

662. 
Philtres  in  Egypt,  iii.  388. 

in  Greece,  iit.  389. 

in  Rome,  iii.  391. 

among  Norsemen,  iiL  405. 

used  by  Hummolus,  iiL  411. 

penances  for,,  iii.  413,  414,  416. 

marriage  dissolved  by,  iii.  418. 

punishment  in  13th  cent,  iiL  427, 480. 
in  Sicilian  constitutions,  iii.  431. 

regarded  as  heresy,  iii.  435. 

case  in  Ch&telet  of  Paris,  ilL  461. 

case  in  Velay,  iii.  463. 

power  of  witches,  iii.  502. 
Physicians,  Waldenscs  as,  iL  146. 
Physiognomy,  science  of,  iiL  481. 
Piaccnza,  Cathari  in,  i.  117. 

troubles  in  1204,  iL  196. 

troubles  over  heresy,  ii.  202,  223,  235. 
Fiagnoni,   Savonarola*s  followers,   iiL  214, 

219,  227. 
Picliardus  in  Bohemia,  ii.  618. 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  Giovanni,  his  belief  in 
Savonarola,  iii.  211. 

his  errors,  iiL  673. 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  G.  F.,  on  the  Sabbat, 
iiL  498. 

ui^es  reform,  iii.  639. 
Piedmont,  Waldenses  in,  L  426  ;  ii.  194,  269. 

confiscations  in,  L  512. 

Catharism  in,  ii.  256. 
Pierre  Amiel,  Abp.  of  Narbonne,  L  196, 201, 

330;  iL  13,28. 
Pierre  d'Aragon,  case  of,  ii.  244. 
Pierre  Autier,  career  of,  ii.  105,  107. 
Pierre  de  Boulogne,  iii.  293,  296,  297. 
Pierre  le  Brousart,  Inq.  of  Arras,  iiL  620. 
Pierre  Brnnl,  his  activity,  iL  125. 
Vmne  de  Bmys,  i.  68. 
Fierre  Cardinal,  his  poems,  L  55;  iL  2,  14. 
Pierre  deCastelnau,  papal  legate,  L  137, 140, 
142. 

his  murder,  L  145. 
Pierre  Cella,  inq.,  L  644 ;  ii.  8,  10,  17,  21. 
Pierre  de  Clierrut,  his  Templar  initiation,  iiL 

277. 
Pierre  de  Colmieu — see  Albano,  Cardinal  ot 
Pierre  Fabri,  inq.,  his  poverty,  i.  632. 

persecutes  Waldenses,  ii.  157. 
Pierre  de  Fenouillfedes,  iL  IH. 
Pierre  Flotti*,  influence  of,  iL  68. 
Pierre  de  rHopital.  iii.  481,  484,  486. 
Pierre  Jalien,  case  of,  i.  390. 
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Pierre  U&aolcre  plota  Against  Louid  VtlT.,  t. 

Pierre  Munrun,  caae  of,  L  122. 

I'icrre  (le  Mwttbruu  ioTestigstcfl  Uie  Inq.,  ii. 

n. 

Pierre  d«  Uulceon«  bUifies  reconls^  ii.  7S. 
i'ierre  ile  la  Palu  on  the  TomplarA,  liL  S27. 
PiLTre  i'aschal  mimlcrcd  by  WftlUcoftM,  ii. 

Pierre  of  Poitiers,  case  of,  iil  428. 
Pierre  Ptvbi,  ii.  8*2,  100,  101. 
Pierre  JlAvmond,  hi*  ewtura,  i.  Z9i. 
Pierre  Rnymuiid  Doniiuiquc,  case  of,  I*  466. 
Pierre  de  la  Hive,  but  errors,  ill.  656. 
Pii»rre  Roger  of  Uiropnix,  ii,  3fi. 
Pierre  Sanuhe,  CHlhttmn.  miftAiuDary,  ii.  106. 
J'ieni'  (Jo  TorHnmii-c.  ctae  of,  t.  »77,  449. 
Pierre  Tort  on  p-aanrieH  and  cellars,  iii.  78. 
I'Sorro   de«   Vaux,  Waldeniinn   teacher,   ii. 

146. 
Pierre  de  Volt?,  In*],  of  Erreui.  ii.  186. 
Pictro  d'Aquila  sclU  liccnaoa  Co  bear  arms. 
i.  3H3. 

hifl  extortions,  i.  479. 

his  cmbezzlomcntx,  i.  fill. 

his  florvlcet)  and  reward,  iu  276. 
Pietro  of  Asfliei,  <^iue  of,  i.  417. 
l^etro  di  Bmooiauo,  bia  murd«r»  L  46] ;  ii. 

S16. 
Pietro  di  Corborio,  antipopo,  ili.  146,  ISI. 
Pietro  da  Lucca,  bis  lieresy,  iii.  6U3. 
Pietro  di  Parpnai,  SL^  bts  luartynJotn,  u  116. 
Pietro  di  RiiOiA  shiiii  At  Siisa,  ii.  26a 
Pietro  di  Sor  Lippu,  ii.  280. 
Piutro  dn  Verona,  his  career,  i.  49;  IL  207. 

bis  labors  in  Florence,  ii.  211. 

inq.  of  IjOiiibanlr,  ii.  213. 

hie)  martyrdom,  ii.  216. 

fate  of  liis  assassins,  i.  400. 
Pifferi,  Francesco,  hi^  comment  or  SaeroboB- 

co,  iii.  442. 
Pifres,  i.  116. 

Pigucrol,  statutes  of,  on  heresy,  f.  819 ;  ii. 
196. 

failure  of  Inq,  in,  ii.  SdS. 
Piknrdi  in  Bf^hcroia,  ii.  617. 
PiUrdi,  i.  Vlh. 
Pilgrimages,  demnralixing  effects  of,  i.  48. 

pcotncc  of,  i.  H^rt. 
Piombtno,  Fraiicidli  in  1471,  iii.  178. 
Piphili,  i.  116. 
Pi.«a,  heroUcs  Immed  In,  IL  SIO,  282. 

John  XXII.  hurried  in  effigy.  Hi.  149. 

withheld  from  Florence  by  Charles  VIL, 
iii.  214. 

C.  of,  1409,  iu  mippllcttUon  to  Alex.  V., 
iii.  037. 
Pino,  CneiiiK,  kills  Germanicus,  iii.  890k 
Pistoio,  restriction  on  bearing  arms,  !«  362. 

laws  restricting*  the  Inq.,  li.  280. 
Pius  II.  settles  jurisdiction  over  FraocisooDS, 
i.  862. 

commutes  penitDCO,  L  474. 


Pins  n.  procure*  alMT>g»tio«  of  Pncntftic 
SviiK-tion.  i"    '  " 

inlt.-!  vencs  in  *h 

on  the  quarix:i  '  -^  % 

172. 

confirms  Iiiq.  of  Barcelona,  il.  17U 

his  intcrvf.'ittit>n  in  BosnU.  fi.  Sit. 

lays  Intcniicl  on  tiie  Tyrol,  ii.  417. 

his  «stnnnte  of  Ilu- 

herosy  dit-Mohe*  a' 

his  description  of  jI- 
626,  SAu. 

bis  deallnjcH  with  Bohemia,  ti  Z4%  UK 
6&B,  6a7.  668,  689. 

his  ffforts  for  cnssade  In  1454^  0.  ML 

his  chat-aclerucaliuu   of  UapistniiOv  EL 
664. 

his  opinion  of  Franci8c;ui^  Ul.  ITl* 

his  toleration,  iii.  569. 
'oniera  witches  prosecuted.  CiL  6S7. 

bis  dercnoti  of  temporal  po«cr,  IfL  M&. 

on  morals  of  Europ**,  ili.  fi€^. 

his  lock  of  revereuc  . 

on  heresr  of  disobi  •'•IT." 

Pius  III,,  hi- '-"^ ^  ■  9-y^. 

Pills  IV.  «iii  fSS, 

Piti.^  \'.,  hi:*  '4 
Pius  IX.  canonixes  tliu  msrtrn  oi  ArigDoodv 
ii.  3*. 

beatifical  Rurmond  Lully,  Iil  A6P. 

adopts  dogma  of  liuuiacalate  Ooaoef^ 
Uiin.  iii.  till. 
Pl&tina,  hi9  trouble  with  Psnl  H,  IK.  070. 
Plead,  refu-iiil  to.  i.  447. 
Plenary  indulgence,  L  42. 
Pluireri,  Frauvots,  jiefftecut^i  WialdenJCi,  H 

16a 
Pluralities,  i.  26. 
Ptmv  «m/iuiW/c«.  I.  -(02,  468. 
Po^D,  on  Jerome  of  Prajpie,  iL  fiOS. 

on  papal  curia,  iii.  628. 

hit  fjuarrrl  witli  Ijorenxo  VkIIa,  liL  i6T. 
Pnirjimin;*  of  fields  by  magic,  iil  4I&. 
Poland.  Waldenses  tn,  ii.  897. 

Inq.  in,  it  480,  481,640. 

Iliissiti&m  in,  ii.  496,  625. 

lea^e  to  snpprwH  her«»t,  IL 

Cspistrtnn's  ririt,  ii.  fl6), 
Poliee,  local,  of  Inq.,  i.  386. 
PoliLian,  An^elo,  ii.  646,  56:f. 
Pulilicat  activity  of  the  tfendiottita,  L  37S. 

use  of  Inq.,  iil  190. 

henwieft,  UMd  by  0" 
uwl  by  the  Si  ' 
Politics  and  heresr,  their  r_  1 

iii.  191. 
Pnlk'tiliniius,  cas«  of.  tit.  !I98. 
Poltiition  oi  liliMnI,  i.  223. 

of  WCimneiitu,  i.  ft2. 

Pomcrnninn  Waldenses,  t.  84  :  iii.  SOS,  4tL 
PMUiilli,  Bcrenf^r,  a  pardoner,  iii.  623,  MS, 
Pomponazio,  his  leaching,  iii.  S74. 
PoMiponio  Li-'to,  iii.  670,  Q71. 
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Fonce  de  BUnes,  poisoning  of,  ii.  167. 

Porerty,  Franciscan  disregard  of,  iiL  170, 1 74.                    ^^H 

Poitp,  liereay  of,  i.  72. 

Poverty  of  Christ  asMirted  by  Bonaventura,                   ^^H 

Puns,  iiu).,  and  the  Count  of  Foix,  it.  M. 

^H 

Pons  Aruaud,  a  fftlac  witness,  i.  440. 

asserted  in  bull  Kxilt,  iii.  30.                                  ^^M 

Pou8  Butugali,  hu  martyrdom,  iU.  47. 

caUed  in  question,  iii.  130.                                            ^^H 

Pona  Carbonelli,  St,  iii.  48. 

proDounctKl  a  herefiy,  iii.  134.                                   ^^H 

Pons  Dclmonl,  inq.  in  Querci,  ii.  17. 

becomes  a  European  tiuestuuti,  iii.  188.                     ^^^| 

pona  de  rKsparre,  his  activity,  ii.  23. 

abjuration  of  belief  in.  iii.  ]  CO.                                 ^^H 

Pons  Keugcvron,  his  commissions,  ii.  138; 

the  heresy  of  the  Fniticolll.  iii.  164.                        ^^1 

iii.  2D4.  511. 

Povet,  Carxlinal.  legale,  iii.  68,  1U7.                                  ^^M 

1       Pona  of  Nurbonne  opposes  Cathariaro,  1. 1 18, 
1       Pons  de  Foyet,  inq.,  i.  B28;  ii.  B6,  111. 

Pmgelato,  Waldensos  of,  ii.  100,  2C1,  268,                   ^H 
Pragmatic  Sanctions  of  14.18,  ii.  134 ;  iii.  620.                    ^^| 

L     Pons  dc  Kodellc,  his  tolcmnce,  i.  141. 

Pni^e,  Dolclnisu  reported  in,  U,  420.                            ^^1 

f     Pons  de  3.  Gillea,  liis  activity,  ii.  10, 16. 

papal  Inq.  in,  ii.  431,  447.                                           ^^H 

Ponsa,  Bp.  of  Bosnia,  ii.  206. 

besiegeil  by  Sigismuiid,  ii.  617.                                   ^^^| 

Pont  do  I'ArchL',  C.  of,  1310,  on  Teroplara, 

massacre  of  Tul>oriieH,  ii.  6.S5.                                    ^^^| 

uL  295. 

rvactioii  uudor  SigiHinuud,  ii.  638.                               ^^^| 

Pon^nibio  on  suspicion  of  hercsyi  L  405. 

C,  of,  in  1301.  on  hcre.-iy,  ii.  428.                               ^^M 

on  tbe  Sabbat,  iii.  49S. 

C.of,  l41'i,ci)ndemn<)innuvnlions,ii.442.                     ^^M 

Poor  Men  of  Italy,  i.  75. 

Calixtiu  coimcil  in  1421,  ii.  620.                               ^H 

Poor  Mwn  of  Lyons,  L  77. 

couuoils  of,  on  sorcerv,  iii.  460.                                  ^^H 

Poof  Catholics,  Order  of,  i.  247. 

Prato,  Calhari  in.  i.  117.    '                                               ^^M 

Popeiicans.  i.  Ud. 

Prayer,  efficacy  of,  iii.  S95,                                           ^^H 

Popes,  appeals  to,  i.  4fiO, 

Preaching,  neglect  of,  i.  23.                                             ^^H 

alone  can  pardon  heresy,  I  4fl6. 

by  tho  Waldenscf,  i.  77.                                            ^H 

'              gra^P  the  cunfiscatious,  t  612. 
heretic,  iii.  I6S. 

llevn^^ei!  for,  issued  by  legates,  i.  142.                        ^^H 

qiinrrels  over.  i.  278.                                                     ^^H 

^             universal  supremacy  dalraeil,  UL  192, 

restricted  in  England,  i.  S58.                                    ^^H 

^L          616. 

free  among  Wiokliflites,  ii.  441.                               ^^^| 

^P       their  dealings  irilh  Greek  Cbureh,  ItL 

free,  in  BohcmU,  il.  44S.                                          ^H 

1^           616. 

Preacliing  Friars,  i.  263.                                                  ^^^| 

can  they  commit  simony  ?  iiu  627,  02B, 

Precursors  of  l[n«t8.  ii.  436.                                                 ^^^| 

1                    629. 

Predestination,  I.  217.                                                      ^^H 

Poppo.  Abp.  of  TrtToa,  oua  of,  Ui.  418. 

WicklifTs  dmrtiiiic  of,  ii.  442.                                     ^^H 

Popular  enthusiasms,  i.  260.                          ' 

Preferment,  abuse  of,  i.  24;  iii.  629,  63i\                   ^^1 

favor  for  Mendicant^  i.  280. 

632, 63U.                                                                       ^^M 

'               belief,  weight  of,  i.  4al. 

Pr{!gertt  de  Cu^tivy,  iii.  488.                                                ^^M 

Bovereitrnty  in  14th  cent.,  iii.  130. 

Prejudgment  of  accused.  I  407;  iii.  468.                        ^^M 

incrediilitv  as   to   witchcraft,  iii.  fiS3, 

Prelnti,  Francesco,  iii.  473.  477,  483.                                 ^^1 

640.  616. 

Premysl  Uttokitr  11.,  ii.  428.                                                ^^M 

ForlimicuU  indiilgoncc,  i.  41 ;  iiu  246. 

Prescriptlun  of  lirue  in  lieresy,  i,  522.                             ^^H 

Portiig«l,  church  cinims  on  Ihc  dying.  U  SO, 

Presents  roceive<l  by  inq<i.,  i.  481.                                    ^^H 

failure  of  Inq.  in,  i.  630. 

Press,  censorship  of,  iii.  613.                                           ^^H 

career  of  Iiiq.  in,  ii.  188. 

Prierias  on  iodiilgenco^.  i.  43,                                         ^^^| 

Spirituals  in,  iii.  85. 

condemns  Luther,  il.  284.                                        ^^^| 

Templars  protected,  iii.  317. 

asserts  existence  of  ijicubi,  iii.  384.                         ^^^| 

1       Potlio  of  Pruhm  on  the  Church,  i.  52. 

on  hereAV  of  sorcery,  iii.  436.                                      ^^^| 

Poihon  de  SaintraUlcs,  iii.  839,  366.  877. 

proves  reality  of  Sabliut,  iit.  400.                            ^^^| 

Puverty,  merit*  of,  proclaimed  by  Pons,  i.  72. 

on  death-penalty  fur  witches,  iii.  61S.                       ^^^| 

professed  by  Durdn  de  Hue^ca,  i.  246. 

on  rxten>'ion  of  witchcraft,  iii.  646.                         ^^^| 

adnpicd  by  Dominicans,  i.  26^. 

He  Btucks  Poniponaziu,  iii.  576.                                 ^^^| 

enjoined  in  Franciscan  Rule,  i.  260. 

Priest**,  thfir  immunity,  i.  2;  iii.  629.                                ^^M 

seal  of  St,  Francis  for,  i.  264. 

\hit\r  superiority  to  the  laity,  i.  4.                             ^^M 

eulogized  by  Bonaventura,  L  2S6,  288. 

(obi.>  present  at  execution  of  wills,  i.  29.                    ^^H 

exaggerated  laudation  of,  Ii.  362. 

their  immorality,  i.  31 ;  iii.  686.                               ^^| 

^^       conceBsitras  of  Aquina.?,  iii.  1. 

supplanted  by  friars,  i.  279.                                        ^H 

^^K..     eruiona  of,  among  Kranciocan*,  iii.  6. 

re<iuired  to  aid  the  Inq.,  i.  88G.                                ^^M 

^^r      dissensions  caneed  by  it.  iii.  ^, 

evidence  of,  1.  436.                                                    ^^M 

r              Franciscan,  its  imposnihiUtv,  iii.  75. 

practice  of  msgio  by,  iii.  422.                                   ^^H 

L             perfect,  among  Apostolic  Brethren,  id. 

Priestly  character  indelible.  1.  4.                                      ^^H 

^ 

Princes,  their  duty  to  persecute,  i.  215,  224.                  ^^1 

1 

^H 
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Prinees  dispossessed  for  tolerating  heresy,  i. 

321. 
Fiinting,  use  of,  by  Bohemian  BrethreDf  ii. 
606. 
condemned  by  Obserrantines,  Ui.  436. 
Piisciltjaii,  his  execution,  i.  213. 
IViscillianists  detected  bv  palenras,  i.  110, 

214. 
Prisons  of  Inq.,  i.  873, 

under  episcopal  control,  i.  334. 
supplied  by  the  crown,  i.  S42. 
use  of  harsh,  i.  420. 

fines  to  be  employed  on,  i.  4?1. 

character  of.  i.  488 ;  ii.  93. 

mortality  in,  i.  494. 

difliculties  in  absence  of,  ii.  4. 

reform  ordered  by  Pliitippe  IV.,  it  87. 

difficulty  of  maintaining,  ii.  154. 

provided  for  German  luq.,  ii.  390. 
Prison-breaking,  i.  549. 
Prisoners,  treatment  of,  i.  487. 

quarrels  over  their  support,  i.  489. 

their  diet,  i.  491. 

multitude  of,  i.  485,  489 ;  ii.  154. 
Procedure,  summary  nature  of,  i.  4(ft. 
Proceedings,  secrecy  of,  i.  406. 
Process,  inquisitorial,  i.  399. 
Procession  of  Uuly  Ohost,  iii.  616. 
Procopius  Rasa  praises  the  WaldenBeB^  ii. 
522. 

succeeds  Ziska,  ii.  625. 

his  free  speech  at  Basle,  u.  S88. 

slain  at  Lipan,  ii.  536. 
Prophecy  frequent  in  the  Uiddle  Ages,  iii. 

210. 
Prosecution  of  bishops,  i.  13. 

of  advocates  and  notaries,  i.  445 ;  iii.  518. 

of  the  dead,  i.  448. 
Property,  church,  immunity  of,  i,  3.  34. 

individual,  among  monks,  i.  37. 

Franciscan  device  to  bold,  iii.  5,  8. 

Templar,  iii.  282,  283. 
Prouille,  monastery  of,  founded,  i.  250. 
Provence  ceded  to  the  Church,  i.  204. 

restored  to  Raymond  VII.,  i.  206;  li. 
15. 

Franciscan  inqs.  of,  i.  301. 

expeni^es  of  Inq.,  i.  627. 

Inq.  in,  ii.  23,  61,  118. 

laws  of  Frederic  IT.  introduced,  ii.  148. 

rise  of  Joachitism,  iii.  17. 

Fraticelli  in,  iii.  167. 

arrest  of  Templars  in,  iii.  304. 
Provincials  to  appoint  inq.s.,  i.  329. 

their  control  over  inqs.,  i.  844. 

justiciable  by  inqs.,  i.  346. 

of  Bur^^ndy,  their  supervision,  ii.  141. 
Placck,  Calixtin  ruler  of  Bohemia,  ii.  540. 
Publican!,  i.  115. 

Puigcercos,  Bernardo,  Inq.  of  Aragon,  ii.  170. 
ruuishmonts,  cruelty  of  mediaeval,  i.  234. 

of  Inq.,  !.  459. 
pHrffatio  catwnica,  i.  310,  456. 


Purgatory,  doctrine  of,  among  Waldentei,  L 
79,88;  ii.  150, 160. 
retained  by  Calixtins,  ii.  612. 
rejected  by  Tal>orites,  ii.  612,  62*. 
Puritanism  of  the  Calixtins,  ii.  521. 
Putagi,  Guidone,  organizes  Apostolic  Breth- 
ren, iii.  106. 


QUADI,  H.  Aurelius's  victory  orer,  ill 
394. 
(^utatuariij  I  46;  iii.  621,  662. 
Quarrels  of  Mendicants  and  secular  clexgr,  L 
281,  290. 
between  the  Mendicant  Orders,  L  299, 
300,  802;  ii.  76,  138,  171,  217;  iii 
98, 173,  699. 
of  clergy  with  Military  Orders,  liL  241, 
between  the  Military  Orders,  ilL  245. 
Querci,  Inq.  in,  ii.  21,  SO. 
Qa^ribuB,  castle  of,  captured,  ii.  62. 
Querio,  Jacopo  da,  burned  at  Avignon,  iO* 

122. 
Quia  nonnunqtianij  bull,  iii.  130,  143. 
Quia  quoimmJanij  bull,  iii.  138. 
QuiliM  tyranntu^  proposition,  lit.  S37. 
Quintilla  on  baptism,  i.  210. 
Quod  super  nonnuIOs^  bull,  i.  344 ;  iU.  434. 
Quorumdam^  bull,  iii.  72,  78,  74. 


RABAXCS  condemns  Gottsclialc,  L  217. 
Radak,  treason  of,  ii.  814. 
Radewyns,  Florent,  ii.  361. 
Radivoj  invites  the  Turk?,  ii.  807. 
RjiUomjer,  Catbaran  Djed,  ii.  306. 
Ragusa,  Catharism  in,  ii.  292. 
Raimbaud  de  Caron,  bis  confession  under 

torture,  iii.  266. 
Rainaldo,  Abp.  of  Ravenna,  favors  the  Tem- 
plars, iiL  807. 
Rainaldo,  pope  of  Fraticelli,  Hi.  164. 
Rainerio,  Bp.  of  Vercelli,  attacks  I>olcino,iiL 

114,118. 
Rainerio  Saocone,  his  estimate  of  C^tbari,  ii. 
49,  193,  297. 
bis  attempted  murder,  ii.  216. 
as  Inq.  of  Milan,  ii.  218,  220,  222,  229. 
bis  last  appearance,  U.  233. 
Rainier,  l^ate  to  Languedoc,  1. 136. 
Rais,  Gilles  de,  accompanies  Joan  of  Arc,  vL 
345,  469. 
case  of,  iii.  468. 
as  Bluebeard,  iii.  489. 
Ramiro  I.  bums  sorcerers,  iii.  429. 
Ramon  Costa,  Bp.  of  Elne,  tries  the  Ton- 

plars,  iii.  814. 
Ramon  de  Malleolis,  case  of,  ii.  167. 
Ramon  Sa  Guardia  of  Mas  Deu,  iii.  31],  314, 

816,  816. 
Ramon  de  Tarrsga,  hie  heresy,  ii.  175. 
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■1 

ftioul  of  Fotttfroide,  papal  legate,  i.  137, 144. 

1  Raymond  Dorfort,  inq.  of  Majorca,  U.  177.                    ^^H 

Riioul  de  Kemuurs  betravs  tiic  Amaurlans, 

RaymoQd  du  Fauga  draws  up  laws  against                  ^^H 

ii.  821. 

heresy,  i.  323,                                                            ^H 

Raat-z,  CuUmran  see  of,  L  193. 

made  Bp.  of  Toulouse,  ii.  6.                                     ^^H 

Ratiflcation  of  confession  under  torture,  L 

his  activity,  ii.  8,  9, 11,  15,  23.                                  ^H 

427. 

driven  from  Toulouse,  ii.  18.                                     ^^^k 

1        Ratioimliiun  among  Cathari,  L  99. 

Raymond  Gaufridi  favors  the  Spirituals,  ill                   ^^| 

Ratisbon,  Waldeaaes  of,  ii.  348,  427. 

84,  86,  44.                                                               ^H 

Begbaixls  persecuted,  ii.  377.  412. 

condemns  Roger  Bacon,  iii.  564.                              ^^H 

Henry  GrUiifclU  btimcd,  ii.  414, 

removed  by  Boniface  VIII.,  iii.  36.                        ^^| 

heretics  burDud,  iii.  5UV. 

his  death,  ia.  58.                                                            ^^H 

Rand  tbe  Strong,  iii.  4l^>e. 

Raymond  Ooday  1,  ii.  6 1 .                                                       ^^H 

Rarcnno,  decree  of  Frederic  II.,  L  221 ;  ii. 

Raymond  de  Goth,  bribery  of,  ii.  98.                           ^^| 

333. 

Raymond  Gros,  conversion  of,  ii.  22.                               ^^H 

'        Ravenna,  C.  of ,  1 S 11 ,  on  Templars,  iii  807. 

Raymond  Gozin,  inq.,  his  troubles,  i).  144.                     ^^H 

Raveuttburg,  witch«fl  burned  in,  liu  540. 

Raymond  Jean,  the  Olivist,  iii.  05, 76.                              ^^H 

Raymond  V.(Toulouae)  represses  Calhariaio, 

Ravmond  Martius  founds  Inq.  in  Tunis,  i.                  ^^H 

i.  120. 

^H 

I)i«  indifference,  i.  124. 

Raymond  of  Pennaforto  on  daty  of  persecu-                  ^^| 

bis  laws  agnirist  heresy,  L  103. 

tion,  i.  229.                                                             ^H 

Rajinond  VI.  (Toulouse),  hU  accession  in 

on  relapse,  I.  644.                                                      ^^H 

1195,1.  132. 

hia  irifitructions,  ii.  164.                                            ^^H 

his  indifferenoc  to  religion,  i.  133. 

at  C.  of  Tarra;:ona,  il  167.                                        ^H 

swears  to  expel  heretics,  i.  137. 

Raymoud  tie  IVreille,  ii.  34, 43.                                            ^H 

repeated  exc,  i.  142,  148. 

Raymond  du  Puy  organizes  the  Uospitatlcrs,                   ^^| 

penance  and  absolution,  i.  l&O. 

238.                                                                            ^H 

again  exc,  i.  152. 

Raymond  Vitalls.  cafte  of,  i.  4U9.                                         ^^H 

guides  tbe  crueadcrs,  1. 103, 155. 

Kaymoude  Barbslra,  i.  475.                                                 ^^H 

appeals  to  lunownt  III.,  i.  163. 

Rnymonde  Manifacicr,  her  crosses,  1470.                         ^^H 

refused  u  hearing,  i.  105. 

Reutists,  iii.  555.                                                                    ^^^| 

1                lakes  up  arms,  i.  158. 

Uuss's  supiHjrt  of,  ii.  444.                                         ^^H 

i               submits  unqualifiediv,  i.  178. 

prosecute  John  of  Wesel,  ii.  421.                            ^^H 

0ODd«inncd  bv  Lalcran  Council,  1. 182. 

Recantation  on  death  bod,  t.  436.                                  ^^H 

defends  Toulouse,  i.  186. 

UecarL'd,  his  laws  un  sorcery,  iii,  899.                                ^^H 

1              his  death,  1188. 

Receivers  of  heretics,  their  punishment,  L                    ^^| 

1              remains  unburied,  i.  169. 

^H 

I       RaYTnomi  VII.  (Toulouse)  encouraged  by  In. 

Recollet'Us  the,  iii.  ISO.                                                       ^H 

nocenilll.,  i.  183. 

Reconciled  converts,  confiscation  for,  \.  607.                  ^^| 

heads  the  rising  in  Provence,  i.  184. 

Recotii'iliatlou,    preliminaries    requisite,   iL                   ^^H 

his  nogotiiiLiuns,  i.  189, 192,  193, 1U4. 

^H 

1                pemiits  [wrscnnition,  i.  197. 

Recordi,  Pierre,  case  of,  iii.  466,  657.                                ^^H 

"                resists  the  crusade,  i,  199. 

Records  of  Inq.  demanded  by  bps.,  i.  350.                      ^^^| 

ftccepis  terras  of  peace,  L  208. 

extent  of.  i.  378.                                                         ^^H 

hb  position  and  motives,  i.  207. 

their  perfection,  i.  379.                                                  ^^H 

his  position  towards  the  Church,  it  14. 

their  falsification,  1.  380;  it  71                                ^^| 

his  laws  of  1234,  L  323,469.  483,  &03  ; 

attempts  to  destroy  them.  i.  380 ;  il.  69.                   ^^| 

ii.  16. 

transcripts  ordered,  i.  897.                                         ^^| 

interrencs  in  Toulouse,  ii.  17. 

cxtrnctfi  not  to  bo  furnished,  1.  406.                          ^^H 

procures  suspension  of  Inq.,  ii.  24. 

Recusation  of  judge,  L  449.                                                  ^^H 

hia  revolt  in  1242.  ii.  38. 

Redemption  of  penance,  1 464.                                        ^^H 

rcooBciled  to  papacy,  ir.  40. 

RedcmptioQ  of  tows,  sale  of,  i.  198,  205,                    ^H 

his  persecuting  wal,  i.  087;  ii.  46, 47. 

^H 

his  Oiristinos  court  in  1344,  i.  132. 

Redwald,  King,  his  Christianity,  iii.  400.                            ^H 

finnlly  undertakes  crusade,  i.457  ;  ii.47. 

Reformation,  heretics  contribute  to,  iL  414,                    ^^| 

bis  death,  ii.  48. 

^H 

Raymond,  Master,  his  error*  ooodenuied,  iii. 

influence  of  Brethren  of  Common  Life,                  ^^| 

661. 

862.                                                                    ^H 

Raymond  d'Alfaro.  ii.  35,  37. 

premonitions  of,  In  Pmnce.  il.  142.                         ^^f 

.      Raymond  de  Uaimiac,  L  123,  124. 

its  opprosch,  ill.  647.                                                 ^^| 

1      Raymond  Hem.  do  Flaacan,  ii.  64. 

its  influence  on  philosophy,  iii.  577.                          ^^| 

1      Raymond  CaWerie,  confiscation  of,  ii.  112. 

Reformed  Cougrogatiou  of  Domiukaus,  il                    ^^| 

1      Raymond  de  Oostiran,  ii.  36. 

^H 

1     Ravmond  Delboc,  il.  61. 

Refusal  to  plead,  1 447.                                              ^H 

^m         111.-46 

J 
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Befosal  to  pcrforni  panaoa^  L  &I9. 

Resiftaocc  to  Inq.  in  Toulouse.  IL  IT.       '^^^| 

lo  litini  heretics  |Miri8b«d,1. 227,  &S8. 

in  Carcassonne  and  AJbt,  ii.  fiD  m^  ^^^| 

Rehabiliuiiou  of  Joan  of  Arc,  ill  376. 

in  (lorcnce,  U.  210.                                ^^H 

of  Vaudois  of  Arra«,  iii.  630. 

by  tihibeUine  chiefs,  U.  22S.                 ^^H 

Rtffnani  in  t{iU\  bull.  UL  294. 

in  Parma,  ii.  237.                                  ^^H 

Keiobbulm  of  l?cljuogau,  his  deoiODologY,  iiL 

in  Viterbo,  ii.  239.                                 ^^H 

SSI. 

Responsibility  of  minors,  i.  402.  426.           ^^H 

Reichstag  of  Frankfort  asserts  Uidependenco 

public,  for  hereny,  i.  :^4.                    J^^l 

of  ciDpirc,  ill.  155. 

eraaion  of,  by  the  Chvirch,  t  SI9,  Ul^ 

Rpiina,  Cflilmri  in,  lUhc«nt.,L  Ul. 

it  166. 

decline  of  !nq.  in,  ii.  !33. 

of  Church  for  witcbcrafl,  iii.  M4,»4« 

Charlies  VIL*s  corormtion,  iii.  949. 

Resiiftciuiion  after  eating  by  «ilcfa«s,  iia. 

C.  of.  1149,  condemns  Cmliari,  i.  110, 

503. 

^^1        C  of,  1167,  orders  ordeal  fur  heretics, 

Retraction  of  evidcDCo.  I  439,  441. 

^1 

of  confession — see  Rerocailon. 

^"        C.  of,  ID  1287,  against  the  McndieanU, 

Reuchlin,  John,  case  of,  ii.  42*. 

i.  21*0. 

R4'VertMiti:il  ap<r!ttoh,  i,  Ah  1 . 

C  of.  ]!tDl|  1803,  OD  excoramunicatc's, 

Ucvergadc,  Jeonottc,  bumod  for  ftorcerr,  ilL 

ii.  122. 

4(13. 

Bdnhold  of  Strasflbnrg  api>ealfl  to  Innocent 

Revocation  of  confession  forbidtlen,  ii  6X. 

in.,ii.3»7. 

treatment  of,  i.  428, 

Rdier,  Frederic,  case  of,  it  415. 

equivalent  to  relapse,  f.  429,  MS;  UL 

Bdj&pee  into  heresy,  buruing  for,  \.  230, 313, 

2Bfl.  205,  324,  328. 

831.  B43,  644. 

nol  n'liipiKs  iii.  296.  808. 

case  of  Joan  of  Arc.  iii.  371. 

Rewards  for  betrayal  of  aooompUflHi  L  400. 

not  punished  with  death,  L  484,  545 ; 

Ricchini  on  S.  Dominic,  i.  800. 

ii.  587. 

Kicci,  Sl  Oatarina,  invukes  SaTonorok  aa  a 

io  su:5i>icion,  i.  i.'lQ,  547. 

Biiinl,  iii.  23C. 

ID  defnrniitioli.i.  548. 

Richard  I.  (KngUnd)  and  the  B(>.  of  Bean- 

in  fautonsliip,  i.  648. 

vais,i.  11. 

qui-stiou  of  rctmcled  confession.  it.42d. 

bis  answer  to  Foolqaea  U«  XeutIK,  l 

M3  ;   iii.  286,  2«6,  H08.  UIM.  825. 

245. 

Relapsed  KraiicoUi  to  he  reconciled,  iu  176. 

sella  Cypnifl  to  the  Templa 

to  be  burned,  Ul  178. 

Ricluird  UL  (England)  accuser  .                  >( 

ReluKfltion,  t.584. 

Bcdfoi-d  of  sorcery,  iii.  468. 

sentence  of,  not  read  in  church,  L  393. 

Rieliard  of  Armagh  and  the  Uitodloa&la,  L 

forrclapsci.  421»,  544. 

291. 

Relics,  majHc  power  attributtHl  to,  1,47. 

Rlolinrd  of  Canterbury  on  monastic  6Serop- 

eunte^t  orer,  Ii.  315. 

li'jns,  i.  85. 

of  HitJ^  voneruted,  ii.  403. 

Riehar.l,  Frfcre,  his  devotion  to  Joan  of  Arc, 

of  01tvi»>ts  worshipped,  !H.  80. 

of  Snvonftpola  wor«inpp«d,  iii.  235. 

iii.  348. 

countenances  Cath.  de  U  RoefacRc,  Itt. 

magical  use  of.  ill  400. 

876. 

ridiculed  bj  Fomjwmiixio,  iii.  575. 

Rif'bnni  Nepreu  sent  l*^  I.;                   n.  77. 

neligiun,  character  of  mfditpvnl,  i.  40, 

Rienxo,  Cola  di.  hi.-i  belief  i                   .  ilL  11. 

dis^ocitited  from  moralti,  iii.  641,  M4. 

joins  the  Krnticelli.  in    lm. 

Rcmrinenw,  Wiolthira  dwtriue  of,  ii.  442. 

condenine*!  n^  heretic,  Iii.  203, 

iu  boheiuta,  ii.  446. 

Rioti,  pei-BceiitiDg  laws  forced  iipmt,  L  ItL 

charged  a;:aiu8t  Hum,  ii.  474,  476. 

Ap'jstulic  Urethrco  at,  hi.  123.               ^^H 

Removability  of  inqj.,  i.  344. 

RicK,  Bp.  of,  papal  legate.,  i.  17<\  172.          ^^H 

flenaicsanoe.  its  effect  on  morale,  iii.  209. 

Rimini,  persecuting  laws  forced  wpoo,  i.  Jll^H 

its  influence  in  Italy,  iji.  665. 

Cathari  in,  i.  117;  it.  I9S.                              ■ 

Renaud  de  Clmrtrca  opposes  burning  for  re- 

RIn[;.4,  demons  confined  in.  iii.  4&S,  464.     ^^M 

l.'ipse,  t.  645. 

Rip.-iillc,  Abbey  of,  it.  105.                            ^^H 

lUnaud  de  Cliartres,  Ahp.  of  Reimtt,  iiL  348, 

nipiiiiri.in  code,  sorcery  in.  iii   iu'.i               ^^H 

Itonaud  do  Provinn.  iii.  203, 2»6.  207. 

Risk  of  witnesses,  1. 4S8.                               ^^H 

Ri'pcntnnce,  delation  neccfl-iary  to,  i.  409. 

Kitiml,Cflthanin.  i  tH.                                  ^^H 

Itopotiiion  of  torture,  i.  427;  hi.  614. 

Kivam,  witch-trials  at.  ill.  018.                             ■ 

Kcport,  common,  importance  of,  i.  42fl,  451. 

Hubert  the  Pitius  (Xnplc*)  buma  Calharl,  L       ■ 

Keserreil  c:i«c,  heresy  a,  i.  437,  462. 

100,  218.                                                         ■ 

tKircurr  a,  iii.  426. 

aids  church  of  St.  Peter  Itartyr,  L  906 ;      ■ 

Bcsistnnce  to  Inq.,  i.  321. 

ii.  247.                                                        ■ 

^^ 

in  Xarbonne,  iU  13. 

supports  the  Inq..  ii.  284.                            ■ 
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i^toN^  ^^^^  Pioufi  (Nflplcf )  culUratcs  nlchem}-, 
iti.  B2. 
Attempts  supremftcj  in  Itftly,  iii.  IS5. 
prottH'W  the  SpiritunU,  iii.  Hi. 
iirrcsu  the  TemplAra,  Ui.  tHU. 
emlfavorB  to  get  Templar  propertr,  iii. 

S30. 
oD  iliu  Divine  Vimou,  Hi.  &94. 
Robert,  Hp.  of  Aii,  accuACti  of  sorcery,  iii. 

4&3. 
liutiert  d'Arbriascl  oonverts  Cathari,  i.  117. 
Kobert  dc  naudrlcourt,  (ii.  342. 
Robert  le  Bug;i'c,  hlJi  career,  ii.  113. 
Robert  of  Genera — «cc  Cleroent  VII. 
Robert  (Jrosseteate  on  corruption  of  Church, 
I.  17,20,54. 
explains  hcrcf5y  by  it,  i.  12Sli. 
Robert  the  Uicrosolyiniutn,  iii.  181. 
Robert  do  Ratines  tranalutes  the  Koran,  i. 

58. 
Robert,  Count  of  Rosellon,  case  of,  ii.  Ifl4. 
I        Rnl)crto  Paita  reduced  to  obedience,  ii.  220. 
I        Rudf7,  B]).  of,  his  suit,  i.  B16. 
hi!'  Inq.,  1.  5tH. 
Rodi^l  ph  of  llnptfburg  conlirms  inqa.,  i).  348, 
I       Rndoiph  of  Wiinburg  burua  Uan«  of  Ni- 

kLiualiauscn,  ii.  4L0. 
^      Hodrigo,  Fran.  Jar.,   hb  defence    of    the 
Church.  L  540. 
Rodrigo  de  Cintra,  inq.  of  Portngol,  if.  1S9. 
Rodri<;o  of  Compostella  captures  Dolcinists, 

Ii.  186. 
P'»ger  IV.  (Foix)  and  the  Inq.,  ii.  58. 
Unirer  Bernard  II.  (Foix),  i.  165,  ISB,  SOS; 

Ii.  52. 
Uopcr  Bernard  HI.  (Foix)  and  the  Inq.,  ii. 

55,  169. 
Roger  Benmrd  IV.  (Fuix),  ii.  50. 
Roger  dc  Briqueville,  liL  471.  470,  48R. 
Uo|;er  of  Chnlonii  and  the  Cathnri,  i.  109, 

218. 
Roger  of  Sicily  introduces  confiscation,  I. 
501. 
bis  laws  oa  sorcery,  liL  431. 
Rog:er  the  Templar,  iii.  247. 
Rognvald  Rottilbein,  iii.  408. 
Rohacz,John,  his  execution,  ii.  639. 
Rulile.Weucesloe,  denonnces  indulgences,  ii. 

428. 
RukvKaim  (John)  on  safe  condaels,  II.  40A, 
467. 
aduitnisters  communion  to  infants,  ii. 

474. 
his  viewB  as  to  Euchorint,  ii.  625. 

Ibis  ambition,  ii.  580,  545,  561,  662,  566, 
657. 
his  flight  from  Prague,  il.  587,  9S9. 
bis  reartinnary  concessions,  ii.  546. 
condcmne<]  as  heretic,  ii.  658. 
tolerates  Dohcmian  Brethren,  ii.  663. 
lando  d&  Cremona,  bis  zeal  in  Toulouse, 
U.  0. 
his  career  ai  inq.,  ii.  S02. 


Rnlsndo  d;i  Cremona,  makes  inq.  on  Ezzclin. 

ii.  22S. 
RoniQLMiuola,  Inq.  of,  ii.  242,  234. 

Cihibellines  condemned  as  heretics,  UL 
201. 

proceedings  against  'Eemplars,  ill.  307. 
Ronun  Law,  reviral  of  the,  i.  5S. 

infUicnce  of,  i.  309;  ii.  57. 

heretic  buildings,  i.  481. 

disabilities  of  descendants,  L  408. 

confiscation,  i.  601. 
Romance  versioua  of  Scripture  forbidden,  i. 

824. 
Romania,  Templars  arrested  in,  iii.  304. 
Romano,  Cardinal-legate,  L  191,  193,  202, 

8IG. 
Rome,  ancient,  magic  in,  ill.  S90. 

laws  on  niugic,  iii.  398, 

prcTalence  of  astrology,  iii.  437. 

magic  practices  io  8th  cent,  iii.  413. 

troubles  in,  excited  by  Amald  of  Bre»- 
cU,  i.  74. 

heretics  eetit  to,  for  punishment,  t  308. 

heresy  in,  ii.  102,  238,  269. 

le^^itilation  againHt  beresv,  1231,  i.  324  ; 
ii.  200. 

Fralicelli  penanced  in  1467,  Hi.  178. 

Thomas  Cunneclo  burned,  iii.  209. 

mortnltty  of  soul  taught  in,  iii.  fi7B. 

its  condition  under  Innocent  VIII.,  iii. 
643. 

C.  of,  1413,  condemns  Wieliliff,  il.  443. 
Romolino,  Francesco,  tries  Savouarota,  iii. 
232. 

finds  no  heresy  in  his  writings,  iii.  236. 
Ronilinelli,  Oiulinno,  offers   to  uudergo  the 

ordeal,  iii.  225. 
Roric  the  Franciscan,  i.  277. 
Rosary,  dcroiion  of.  L  176. 
Rosell,  Pedro,  the  Lullist,  iii.  583. 
Rnselli,  Xicbolns,  inq.  of   Aragon,  D.  168, 

169.  171. 
RosUild,  Inq.  in,  ii.  402. 
Roeeano,  Greek  rile  in,  iii.  616. 
Rossi,  de',  ilieir  triumph  in  Florence,  ii.  212. 
Rostain  of  Embrun  persecutes  Waldenscs,  ii. 

160, 
Rostoek,  woman  burned  in,  ii.  403. 
Rotelfinger,  Kicholas,  cose  of,  iii.  607. 
Rotlmri^,  his  laws  on  sorcery,  ill.  411. 
Rouen,  Jean  GraTemn,  inq.  of,  ii.  140. 

truil  of  Joan  of  Arc  at,  iii.  362. 

C.  of,  1060,  on  simony,  i.  7. 

C.  of,  1189,  on  sorcery,  iii.  428. 

0.  of.  1231,  oa  lawyers,  i,  22. 

C.  of,  1445,  on  sorcerers.  Iii.  515. 
Rousse^  heretics  of,  persecuted,  ii.  118,164. 
Roussillon,  independent  luq.  in,  ii.  177. 

Templar  possessions  in,  iii.  262. 

prosecution  of  Tenjplars,  iii.  314. 
Rubello,  Monte,  iii.  115,  120. 
Ruddlan,  Statute  uf,  silent  on  sorcery,  ill 
iS7. 
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^^H                  Ruffach,  oun  aocu9LHl  ut  sgrccrr,  Hi.  434. 

Saint  Gall.  Abbey       i.  10.        ^KB^^H 

^^H                  Rtig^rif^ri  Calcagtii,  hid  labor«  ia  Florence, 

Saint  Felix  dc  CAraman,  CathanwvMiaN^^| 

^■^                     i.  a(.>6,  D44 ;  il  210. 

i.  110.                                                           ■ 

^^^^^            Kaltirs,  diiLjr  of,  to  suppress  here*;-,  L  320, 

Satnt  Gilles,  rierre  de  Bruyc  burccd  at,  I   ■ 

^^^B 

68.                                                             ■ 

^^^^f                 rendered  subetirvicoi  to  Inq,,  I S37, 340. 

Riiyiuond's  penance  at.  L  160.                 J 

^                Runcarii,  I  88. 

Saint  Mala,  (.'Bthari  in,  1,  1 12.                      ^^M 

^H                 Ranes,  UL  402,  404. 

Saint  Ti-on.  .\hbey  of,  i.  10.  35,  S7.           ^^H 

^^H                  Btiptarii,  1.  120. 

Saint  Williaiu  of  the  Desert,  Onlirf  of,  ^^H 

^^^B                  Rustond,  his  deiuaDd  for  papal  Bubsidj,  i,  17. 

107.                                                   _           '^M 

^^^1                          preaches  cruaado   og^sl  Naples,   ui. 

Soiiitcs,  Bp.  of.  tortures  T<'Tt>nl.ir.  I'il,  SW,     ^M 

^^M 

Saints,  tliuir  suffrages  di-                     'iValU^A*    H 

^^^^         Rutebasof  oo  viUeioi,  L  Sfl9. 

Scs,  i.  8.'i  ;  it.  .                           ^^B 

ti\  Wickliffitea,  iL  44u.                ^^M 

hereLiL-,  Ii.  182,  241-2.                           ^^H 

new,  explvrlation  of,  iii.  OS.                  ^^H 

^V                 O  ABBAT.  Witchcft*.  ut.  408. 
^^^^          O  origin  of  hchci  in.  iii.  403. 

canonization  of,  rcacrvcd  to  Rome,  iii.    ■ 

422.                                                            ■ 

^^^^^B                 cootrovcriy  over,  tii.  497. 

Sftints,  sect  of,  in  Calabria,  iii.  127.                    H 

^^^^H                 detaiU  of,  iii.  600. 

Salamanca,  C.  of,  acquits  Uie  TeutpbflL  &_fl 

^^^^^H                oUing  of  men  and  bcaatA  at,  Ui.  A03. 

Sh 

^^^^^^H                attendaoce  a  mortal  crime,  ui.  616. 

Sularv  of  Inq..  !.  62S,  629,  5S2.                   ^^M 

^^^^^H                preparation              &26. 

Solo  oft                I  24.                                  ^^M 

^^^^^^H                growlb  of  belief  iu,  iii.  034. 
^^^^^^                u  an  illusion,  iii.  &42. 

or  1                     i.  43,44;  Ui.  621.             ■ 

of  il. .  i  .  -  i..  Uar  nrms  t.  8S3.                  H 

^^^r                        enonuuus  attendance  at,  iii,  A47. 

Sales  by  berctics  invalid,  i.  &2i:i.                           H 

^^H                 Sacerdotitli^ni  of  modiiRval  religion,  1.  47. 

Salic  Law,  sorcerT  in.  iii,  406.  4o^.  V'i9.       ^^H 

^^H                 Sach^cnhaii^er  Protest,  ill.  137. 

Solimbene,  his  Joachiiiiim,  iii.   '                    ^^^ 

^^^L^^          Sacliscnspic;;cl,  pcnaltv  for  heresy  iu,  L  321 ; 

on  exploiting  new  saints.  <                     V^H 

^^^^^ 

Salvation,  exclusive,  influence  of  itcUct  La,  " 

^^^^^H                destruction  of  houses  in,  L  483. 

237. 

^^^^^^                  sorcery  in,  iii.  43S. 

RaWcstro  Uarum,  iii.  214,  210,  228. 

^^H~               AicqaeipAe,  Anioinc,  case  of.  iii.  624,  627. 

Sslro  di  OasBctta,  ii.  288. 

^^^^_          islacraments,  sale  of,  1.  37  ;  iiL  G30. 

Snluccs,  persecution  of   WaUcnae*   ia,   ii 

^^^B                 infernal,  of  Calhari,  i.  101. 

267. 

^^^^H                 Waldcnsian,  L  83;  11.  140. 

Salzburg,  Liiciforanlsm  in,  1340,  fi,  37*. 

^^^^^B                replaced  by  flagellation,  ii.  407. 
^^^^H               aupenedcii  In  JoachUiArn.  Iii.  10.  21. 

C.  of,  1291.  on  Mitiury  Onlcrs.  iii.  Sift. 

C.  of.  1385,  agsinft  the  KcndiisAtt,  L 

^^^^H                rejected  by  OlivisU.  iii.  60,  82. 

291. 

^^^^^^B               Yoid  in  heretic  hands,  iii.  159. 

C.  of,  1418.  rcco^izes  tbe  Inq.,  tl  411. 

^^^^^^H                vitiation  of,  in  sinful  hands,  i.  02,  64, 

Samaritan  belief  In  magic,  iii.  S87. 

^^^^H 

San  Marco,  siege  of,  iiL  227. 

^^^^H                      tanghi  by  WaldonsfS,  i.  70.  80 ;  ii. 

San  Martino,  Walden&ian  ralley  of,  IL  IbA. 

^^^^H 

Sancha  of  Kaplea,  Ferrara  given  to  ber.  IiL 

^^^^H                      by  Catharl,  i.  93. 

1»6. 

^^^^H                        by  Jean  Vitner,       137. 

Sanoho  Mercadler,  iL  106. 

^^^^^H                        by  Bp.  of  Muflux,  ii. 

.Sanehe  Morlana,  ii.  69. 

^^^^^^M                       bv  Boheutian  Brethren,  il.  608. 

Sanrbo  H.  (Mujorca).  hU  doaltngs  aitli  Tvib- 

^^^^m                         by  Kralicvlli,  iii.  162.  163. 

plnr#.  iii.  315.  832. 

^^^^^r                        not  admitted  by  WicklifT,  ii.  441. 

Santta  Jionuma,  bull,  Ui.  7&.  fU. 

^^V                                Hiiss  denies  it,  ii.  476. 

Bandalj  llmiiic  of  llerjur^uvinA                      T. 

^^^1                   Sacrrificca,  dlvinatory,  iii.  402. 

Saiipurliauscn,  Hftgcilmii*  butn,                 i  ■;, 

^^H                 8acrilcge  of  Templar  iiiitiaiion^  UI.  272. 

408. 

^^H                 Bacrobo^co,  liis  Sphiera,  iii.  442. 

Santa  Sabinn.  Cardinal  of,  hla  claim  cm  FUc- 

^^B                 Soddarah,  the.  1. 1>2. 

encc.  ii.  277. 

^H                 Safo^nduct,  Buss's,  ii.  4S7.  402,  466. 

Sar&baite,  L  37. 

^^H                 Safo-con ducts  valueless  to  heretics,  Ii.  467. 

Saracens  not  compelled  to  baptJtni,  I  34L 

^H                 8api,  iii.  3dt, 

ciilllvation  of  sorcery  by,  iiL  429. 

^^^^^         SalDl  Amour,  Willtani  of.  i.  283, 

Sardinia,  enrly  heresy  in,  i.  108. 

^^^^K                 his  De  Prridttit,  i.  285. 

Boctilar  inquests  in.  i,  81 1.                      ^^^M 
In(|.  introduced,  ii.  344.                            ^^H 

^^^^^H                his  mission  to  Roiuc,  i.  286. 

^^^^H                on  the  ETerlasting  OoApd,  iii.  22,  23, 25. 

Templars  of.  prosecuted,  iii.  28A.         ^^H 

^^^H              ba  U  jtuUficd,  Ui.  131. 

Sarrasin,  Jean,  hia  homy,  L  27A.                ^^H 

^K                                                 INDEX.                                             725          ^^M 

1          Satan  overcome  b;  the  Eacbariet,  1.  49 ;  til 

Scbislar  of  Uaora,  ii.  205.                                          ^^M 

^^ 

Secco,  Antonio,  I  373.  472 ;  ii.  S35,  261.                     ^^M 

^^B           his  tina\  recoodliation.  ii.  3£:),  40.<<. 

Sicrecy  of  Inq.,  I  37il,  380,  406  ;  UL  9V.                      ^^H 

^^^v         rocUiKTsl  conccptioQ  o(,  UL  «170. 

imposed  on  witnesses,  \\.  93.                                 ^^^| 

^^m          Teulouic  conception  of,  iii.  402. 

not  observed  in  trial  of  GUles  de  Bais,              ^^^| 

^^M           compacts  with,  iiL  886,  424,  404. 

UL  480.                                                               ^^M 

^^B           bit;  fuuction  as  Teoipter,  iti,  430. 

in  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  UL  25S.                    ^^^| 

^^H           his  pnwer  or  traniiportAltou,  iii.  4&6, 490. 

suspicion  caused  by,  iiL  309.                          ^^^| 

^^v           wiiobcti  ncrc<sary  to,  Hi.  atU, 

Secular  enures,  process  in.  L  401,  408.                         ^^^| 

^^H             iur-iiits  deilicntcd  to,  iii.  504. 

u»e  of  torture  in,  L  421.                                         ^^H 

^^^             Ittnita  of  hta  power,  ill.  642. 

Influence  of  Inq.  on,  i.  559.                                   ^^^H 

■                 his  fnithltissncss,  iii.  S43, 

Secular  Inq.  altempted,  L  324;  iL  164.                        ^^^| 

M          Bovcdnc,  Philippe  do,  iii.  623,  627,  B32. 

in  Venice,  U.  250.                                                   ^^H 

^H    Savi  (Mr  erma,  in  Venice,  ii.  SGI 

Secular  jurisdiction  over  sorcery,  lU.  428.              ^^H 

^^V   Bftvt,  Domcnico,  burned  at  AbcdIi,  ill.  126. 

^^M 

^^^    Bavin,  Xieh^  Inq.,  persecutes  witches,  iii.  645. 

oTcr  witchcraft,  UL  611,  513,  544,  647.                ^^H 

1           Savonarola,  lii&  cupoer,  Iii.  2n9. 

Secular  legislation  on  heresy,  i.  319.                               ^^^| 

^^H             on  astroIofTT,  iii.  43B,  446. 

on  sorcery,  iii.  427.                                                   ^^^| 

^^H           on  InfidelitT  of  the  Church,  fi!.  606,  677. 

Secular  oflicial's  subjected  to  Inq.,  L  S85  ;  u.              ^^H 

^V            his  Cruds  Triumphuif,  iiL  683. 

61,67,675,  578.                                                        ^^H 

W         Savov,  special  pririleges  granted  to,  i.  425. 

Secular  use  made  of  Inq.,  il  277;  iii.  190.                 ^^^| 

K                  subject  to  Inq.  of  Provence,  ii.  118. 

.Secularization  of  the  Church,  i.  6.                               ^^^^ 

^H            Waldenses  of,  ii.  195,  S69,  260,  267. 

Security  required  of  accuscre.,  i.  402.                             ^^^| 

^H           stAtutes  of,  in  16 13,  ii.  268. 

against  confiscation,  I  624.                                 ^^^| 

^^              witches  burned  in,  Iii.  649. 

Scid,  UL  4(»4,  406.                                                              ^^H 

1          Siiwtr^,  burning  of,  i.  852. 

Segarelli,  tihemrdo,  lit.  103.                                          ^^^| 

1          SaxoDS,  troubles  arising  from  titlici  among, 

his  teachings,  iit,  108.                                           ^^H 

■                      i.  26. 

Seloneia,  Abp,  of,  a  KraUccUo.  iiL  167.                       ^^M 

1                 Cburlema^c's  laws  on  Borocrj.  Iii.  419. 

Seuli^,  di!>pute  over  sorcery  in,  iiL  428.                      ^^^M 

1          SAxonr,  Dominican  prorineiala  of,  t  348. 

C.  of,  1310,  on  Templars,  UL  295.                        ^^H 

E                  inq.  in,  ii.  875,  402. 

Sens,  Abp.  of,  remouftratea  against  Inq.,  L              ^^^| 

^H            Wttldensea  in,  tl.  398. 

330;                                                                         ^^M 

^H   6ayn,  Count,  his  trial,  ii.  839,  840,  844. 

C  of.  1223,  L  im                                                    ^^H 

^"    ScaTius  originates  witchcraft,  IIL  635. 

C.  of,  1310,  on  the  Templars,  UL  298,              ^^H 

Scliandcland,  Jolin,  inq.  of  Germany,  ii.  378, 

294, 295.                                                             ^^M 

8tt6. 

Sentence,  the,  i.  459.                                                    ^^^| 

Sihism  ia  heresy,  iii.  616. 

r(?iiderei]  in  name  of  tnqs.,  L  33S.                        ^^^| 

Schismatics,  Inq.  directed  a^insl.  ii.  107. 

episcopal  cuucurrcuc«  In,  L  S3S,  538,              ^^^| 

Schmidt,  Conrad,  the  Flagellnnt.  ii.  4i»6. 

^^M 

Sclioneveld,  Kylard,  his  actirity,  ii.  402. 

of  relaxation  not  read  in  church,  i.  392.              ^^^| 

Schonevcld,  Henry,  hums  Flngellanta,  ii.  407. 

power  to  motlifv  rcscrre*),  L  406.                           ^^^| 

Schorantl,   Ulrich,  it   Husji'd   exoculion,  ii. 

SenlL-nccs.  tbe,  uf  P.  Lomburd.  L  24 1 :  iii.  052.               ^^H 

492. 

Sequestration  of  property,  i.  517,  520.                         ^^^^ 

Scbwabenspicgel,  penalty  for  heresy  in,  i. 

&er<«inB  UL  condemns  Pope  Kormosus,  L             ^^^| 

221  ;  ii.  349. 

^^M 

French  version  of,  U.  156. 

Sermione  purified  of  hereby,  it.  235.                            ^^^| 

sorcery  in,  iii.  432. 

Scrrno  fftntraiit,  or  auto  *ir/i,  L  S89.  391.                    ^^H 

^m     Scissors,  crosses  in  form  of,  na  penance,  ii. 

Servants,  evidence  of,  L  436.                                           ^^^H 

^H 

Scrvia,  inq.  prondcd  for,  iL  811.                                 ^^^H 

^^r     Scobace*,  iii.  536. 

Serving  brethren  of  the  Templars.  iiL  243.                 ^^^| 

■          Scot,  Michael,  bis  reputation  as  magician,  ill. 

Sevcrus,  Scptimios,  persecutes  Christians,  L              ^^^| 

m             431. 

^^M 

^^^           Introduces  Arerrhoes,  iii.  661. 

Serille,  C.  of,  618,  on  oondcmnatlon  of  the              ^^^H 

^H  Seotlsts,  iii.  066. 

dead,                                                                          ^^H 

^^m    Scotland,  persecution  in,  i.  354. 

ScTtial  excesses  ascribed  to  heretics,  L  88,              ^^^| 

^H            proceedings  against  Tenipltrs,  Ul  S99, 

101 ;  iL  160^  8S5,  367,  406,  474 ;  HI               ^^1 

^^                301. 

97,  137,                                                              ^^1 

W           Sconrging  ait  a  penance^  i.  463,  464. 

ascribed  to  witchcji,  iiL  501,                                  ^^^| 

I                     as  torture,  iii.  467,  632. 

Shares  of  conBeoations,  L  010.                                     ^^^| 

I            Scripture*,  heretic  use  of,  i.  86,  102,  131. 

Shovinf:  tbe  head  as  peoance,  iL  336.                          ^^^| 

■                   prt>hibition  of,  i.  181,  334 ;  iii.  612. 618. 

Sibvtla  Borell,  case  of.  L  437.                                       ^^H 

1                      contempt  for,  in  tlie  schools,  UL  502. 

Sibylla  of  Harsal,  iL  353.                                             ^^M 

1             ScriTcners,  abuses  of,  i.  382. 

SicarJ  of  Albi  persecutes  Catbari,  I  117.                   ^^M 

I 

^^^^m       726              ^^^                                         ^B 

^Hi' 

^^^^^^^^            Sionnl  de  Lnvaur,  papal  inq.  In  Englnnd,  iii. 

Simone  da  Novara,  his  ign« 

^^^^^M 

^^^V 

^miuue  del  Pozxo.  ii.  281,  3 

^^^^H| 

^^^^H                    SiccI  da  VerccUi,  ADtooio,  hia  scoriet,  hi.  256, 

^iuiour,  ltd  universal  prerol 

^^^^^^1 

^^^H 

Ui.  624. 

^^^^^M 

^^^^H                   Stciliiui  ConstHutiona  on  bercsj,  i  221,  325, 

papal,  in  Uohcmim,  ii.  • 

^^^^^M 

^^^H 

is  a  heresy,  iii.  62&. 

^^^^|H 

^^^H                          torture 

qucsliufi  uf  tiapsl,  iii.  i 

^^^^^^^^H  t 

^^^^H                            on  Aorcery,  iiL  431. 

.Sinihaldo  di  Lago   proseoi 

^^^Hy 

^^^H                    Sicilj,  Inq.  cstablihlicfl,  ii.  246,  248. 

'2Z8. 

^^HP 

^^^^1                            a  refuge  fur  FiuucvIU,  u.  241),  284  ;  ili. 

Siftcidentcs,  L  88. 

^^■f 

^^^H                                        16«. 

tiixtus  IV.  on  Stij;niata  o£ 

^^■1 ' 

^^^^1                                 for  SpiriluaU,  ii'u  33,  63. 

202;  ii,  217. 

^^^^H' ' 

^^^^^H                           tnniDtennncc  of  ]nq.,  it  284. 

coinpmmiae  with  Meo^ 

^^^^H                            forgcU  diploma  of  Fi-cdcrie  lU  !1*  2S7. 

limits  inquisitors,  i.  30 

^^^^H 

^^^^^H                           Spanish  Int|.  introduced,  iI.  288. 

on  power  of  removal,  t 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^B                            Amaldo  de  Vilniiuvu'it  iiiflutMicc,  liL  £4. 

on  jurisdiction  over  Mt 

^^^^H 

^^^^H                           arrest  of  Templars        iii.  SU5. 

ordiTS  jicrsecution  of  'fl 

^^^^1 1 

^^^^H                           Greek  ChurY:h  io,  iii.  G16,  621. 

repIncoH  Jaymc  Boroll, 

^^^^1                    fM.loQ,  its  purchase  by  the  TempKira,  liL  271. 

dismisses  Cristobal  Om 

^^^^^H 

^^^^H                    8iv'aa,  laws  checkin>;  the  Inq.,  ii.  27ft. 

orders  trial  of  l^odro  d 

^^^^^H 

^^^^H                             C.  of,  1428,  slimulatM  inq.  ii.  414. 

remonstrates  witli  Loq 

^^^^H 

^^^^^H                                   urges  perficcution,  ii.  527. 

orders  Uussitca  Buppr« 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^H                                      reform  ehided  at,  ii.  528. 

reroores  condemDatioB 

^^^^H 

j^^^H                                   on  Fralicelli,  ill  176. 

higs,  ill.  46. 

^^^^H 

^^^^^B                    SitU  Pariidas^  la*,  laws  on  bercey  in,  u.  US. 

llireiiieneii  by  Giac  dol 

^^^H^H 

T^^^^V                            laws  on  sorccrr.  Ml  430. 

hia  dread  of  a  g^neml 

^^H^l 

Sigfried  of  Uainz  resHraius  Coarad  of  Mar- 

coDdemiu reapoosea  1 

^^^^H 

burg,  ii.  837. 

436. 

■|l 

L                                             assembles  C.  in  1238,  il  839. 

1                                     Si^'ismuud  (Emp.)t  his  dealings  with  Bosnia, 

r                                             U.  305,  309. 

evades  question  of  Imi 

Uon,  iii.  OOI. 

revives  the  Itonian  Aa 

^^^^H 

Fetects  Constance  for  the  C,  ii.  453. 

bis  imniorality,  iii.  ftaa. 

^^H^l 

hia  notion  at  the  C,  ii.  464,  488,  486, 

Sixtus  V.  stimulates  lliecuK 

^^^^^^H 

4&3. 

ii.  216. 

^^^^H , 

his  efforts  for  reform,  iii.  687. 

on  Dominic  as  inq.,  L  | 

^^^^^^H 

bis  dealings  with  ihc  Hwuites,  ii.  508, 

Skerry  of  Shrieks,  iii.  421. 

^^^^^H 

DU,  514.  515,  616,  531,  583,  538. 

Hlnvic  Chridtianitv,  ii.  290. 

^^^^Hi 

hii  death  in  1437,  ii.  5Hg. 

KlavoTiijt,  C'athariam  in,  ii.  | 

^^^^H| 

Si^ismund  of  Auatritt  exc.  il  417. 

In(i.  organized  in,  ii.  2| 

^^^^^Hl 

inquires  into  witchcraft,  iii.  512. 

Slavs  in  Albigensiaa  crusadi 

^^^^^^P 

Sii;na  of  heresy,  i.  432. 

nature  woii>hip  nmung. 

^^^^^H 

Silence  under  torture,  i.  427;  iii.  510,  014. 

belief  in  trant>formatio| 

^^^^^^1 

Slcsia,  heresy  in,  ii.  481. 

Slecp-lhom,  UL  405. 

^^^^^H                                                       ^H 

^ilve9tc^  II.,  oath  rL-quired  of  him  at  Reims, 

Slcantclc,  no  laws  on  8oro#r 

^^^^^^^H                                                                      ^^H 

i.  109. 

fiocietT,  condition  of,  in  Mid 

^^■i                                 ^m. 

his  rcpuutioo  as  tnagicUn,  til.  416. 

Po  Icrini,  Paolo  Antonio,  iii. 

^^H                                 ^A 

Himon  UnfiUB,  iti.  393. 

Soissonf,  uncertainty  ia  pu 

^^^1                                   ^H 

L                                  SiHM.n  of  Bacska  cxc.  Glac.  dells  Marca,  ii. 

i.  3))8. 

^^m                                SP 

i                                        514. 

C.of,  HO.-?,  on  sorcery, 

1                                       Simon  of  Bourges,  i.  358. 

Soldiery  of  Christ,  i,  267. 

^^^^^1                                                                     ^v 

'                                     i^mon  nriseiCti-  prolocis  Jews,  ii.  64. 

Solenfani,  Georges,  burned  ■ 

^^^^^^1 

i^iuiun  Duval,  his  acttvitj,  ii.  ISO. 

Solidarity  of  responfibiUty  fi 

^^^^^H 

Simon  de  Montfort,  hia  cliaroctcr,  i.  158. 

Solitary  confinement  for  cof| 

^^^^^H 

accepts  the  crusaders'  conqiiest*.  1.  160. 

Solro8,'Count,  his  r.                 j 

^^^^^^^H 

Ids  conduct  of  the  criisftdea,  i.  lOO,  161, 

Houder5hftu«on,  Fl.>                    ~M 

^^^^^B 

167,  177.  170,  IS2,  185. 

Sophia  of  Bohemia  .  -,'k*T*<^J 

^^^^^W 

killed  in  1218,  i.  186. 

endeavors  to  prc«c^^| 

^^^^^B 

his  legislation  on  heresy,  i.  230. 

favors  the  PtkardU^^^I 

^^^^^^■S 

SiuiQD  ben  Shetoch,  iii.  306. 

Sorcepcra,  huminj;  alive  far  J 

^^^^^Kf 

Sititon  de  Tournay,  bis  fate,  iii  558,  >'ir.O. 

their  aUe;;iam.<c  to  8ata9 

^^^^^^■* 

I=;tiion.i  drt  Amatorc,  liU  career,  ii.  2^;.. 

Sorcery,  iii  370.                        ■ 

^^^^^^> 

SiiDuiiu  Kilipi'i  [>en)e<.'Ute6  Dolciuistii,  iii,  123. 

tolerated  under  the  b«L|fl 

tiiinone  de  Muntcsarculo,  torture  of,  L  276. 

a  rcierved  case,  iii,  4269 

^p                    ^^^r                                              79T     ^1 

L              Sorcery,  scctilnr  lef^itfUition  on,  iii.  427. 

Spirituals  obtain  three  couTcnta  in  Langoe-          ^^^| 

^^m               suhjoct  to  secular  and  ecclca.  ooartA,  iii. 

doc,  iii.                                                        ^^^1 

^H 

their  antipopca,  iii  68,  OS,  80.                          ^^^^ 

^^H               herasy  in,  iii.  435,  4fiO. 

[>eni«cutcd  by  John  XXJI.,  i.  888:  iiL           ^^^| 

^^H              iiitcrroguLutics  of  Inq.  on,  iii  448. 

^H 

^^H               treated  as  hereby  by  liiq.,  iii  449. 

their  adberoncv  to  their  Testmcnta,  Hi.           ^^^1 

^^H              increase  in  t4tti  cent.,  iii  454. 

^H 

^^H              known  a^  Vauderie,  il  158. 

their  subdivisions,  ill  81.                                  ^^H 

^^H              its  dcfiiiiiion  by  University  of  Paris,  iti. 

in  Aragon,  iii.  85.                                              ^^^| 

^H 

rcktions  with  Gugliclmilca,  iii.  09.                   ^^^| 

^^H             of  KmnciHcantt  in  Veo[c«,  ii.  274 ;  iii  647. 

counectiou  wiili  Apostolic  Brethren,  iii.           ^^^| 

^^^1              curative,  til  {>(>7. 

^^M 

^m               to  ovortxniic  sorcery,  ill  570. 

Spolcto,  heresy  of  Spirit  of  Liberty,  Ui.  125.            ^^^| 

SorduIIo,  lui  adventure  with  Ezzelin,  iL  22fi. 

Spontaneous  confession,  inducements  for.  L           ^^^H 

Sor/es  Sandonun,  u&e  of.  I  159,  257. 

^H 

Botouinyor,  ConUe  de,  fouuda  BccoUucte,  iii. 

formula  of,  i.  426;  iii.  266.  484.                         ^^1 

180. 

Sprongcr,  Jacob,  ut  trial  of  John  of  WeseL           ^^^| 

'              Soulcchat,  Denis,  case  of,  iii.  IC8. 

il                                                                     ^H 

i              Soutticote,  Joanna,  ill  1U2. 

hi«  Iiibors,  iii.  640.                                              ^^^| 

Sovereign,  duty  of,  to  pcr6ccut£,  i.  2^,  508, 

liid  Mallow  MaU/carum,  ill.  543.                      ^^^| 

63G. 

on  co-njH.T.-it.iun  of  bpf.  and  ioqs..  i,  364.            ^^^| 

Spain,  hereby  of  Vilpirdus  In,  i.  108. 

on  dcatlt-pcaalty,  I  536  ;  Ul  515.                       ^^^| 

^^L              persecution  of  Arians  In,  L  216. 

on  watchfulness  of  demons,  iii  382.                  ^^^| 

^^1              ist,  Buminic,  i.  248. 

on  incubi  and  succubt,  iii  3&5.                          ^^^| 

^^H              coufiiication,  I  G13. 

condemns  aetroIogT.  iii.  445.                              ^^^| 

^^H               career  uf  Intj.  in,  il  182. 

on  denial  of  wilchcrart,  iii.  465.                           ^^^H 

^^M               Apostolic  Hrethrcn,  ill  132. 

explanation  of  the  Snhbat,  iit.  498.                     ^^^| 

^H              Fraticclll.  iillOS. 

Squin  de  Florian,  etory  of,  iti.  265.                              ^^^H 

^^H              proceedings  against  Templars,  iii  810. 

Sreim,  Giacomo  dclb  Marca's  work  in,  il  643.            ^^^| 

^^B              Templar  property,  iii  S32. 

Suiedelin  teaches  witchcraft,  Ul  686.                        ^^1 

^^H              Gutliic  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  390. 

Stake,  the,  i.  534.                                                       ^^M 

^^^P              legislation  on  sorcery,  iii,  429. 

SUnisLas  of  Znaim,  il  445,  446,  452.                        ^^M 

^^P             denial  of  inim  una  lily,  ill  6G0,  5G4. 

Starae,  Catharan  elder,  il  305.                                  ^^^| 

^                controversy  over  Lully,  iii  588. 

Scarratton,  use  of,  i.  420.                                           ^^^| 

demotion  for  tlie  Virgin,  lil  610. 

not  u^d  in  IIuss's  cai^o,  ii.  478.                         ^^^| 

8pa1ntro.  Cutbari  iu,  ii.  291,  301. 

State,  its  dut;  to  persecute,  I  215,  224,  003,           ^^M 

Spcier,  Tettr  Turnian  burned,  il  414. 

^^M 

Sperhnntto  M  Ftmco^  HI  224. 

subjected  to  Inq.,  I  322,  S37.                            ^^H 

SperonistJe,  I  116. 

ofBeials  subjected  to  Inq.,  I  385 ;  il  61^           ^^H 

SpicA,  use  of,  in  prisonfl,  L  417. 

67,  575,  57S.                                                       ^^H 

Bpiiiit,  Bartulomoo  de,  on  the  Sabbat,  ii.  499. 

Sutes  of  the  Church,  Templars  in,  iii.  305.              ^^^H 

Spinj,  I>ofTo,  chief  of  Conipagnacci,  iii  215, 

Statutes  of  the  Templar?,  iii.  266.                               ^^^M 

220,  228. 

Stedingers,  case  of  the,  iii.  182.                                ^^H 

Spirit  of  Liberty,  Brethren  of  the,  iii  124. 

Stefano  Confaloniero,  sentence  of,  I  460;  U.           ^^^| 

Spirit  world,  the,  iii.  380. 

^^M 

Spiritiul  courts,  jurisdiction  of,  I  %  300. 

Stcinocker,  Ucnrr,  burned  at  Berne,  UI.  607.            ^^^| 

their  character,  i.  21  ;  iii  630,  632. 

Stephen  VTI.  (Pope)  condemns  Tope  Formo-            ^^^| 

^^^             jurisdiction  for  collection  of  debt,  il  278. 

SUF,                                                                                              ^H 

^^H                     over  witchcraft  denied  in  France, 

Stephen,  St.,  of  Thiem,  Ids  miracles,  I  38.                ^^H 

^^                           ill  544. 

Stephen,  the  ApoMoIic  Brother,  iii.  107-                   ^^^| 

■              Spiritual  Franuiscans,  iii.  1. 

Stephen,  Dabina,  King  of  Bosnia,  ii.  304.                 ^^^| 

■^^                their  origin,  til.  7. 

Stephen  Dragutin  ptrsecut*^  Catharl  il  298.            ^^^| 

^^M             they    compose    the    pseudo  •  Joacbltic 

Stephen  Dusan  the  Great  of  Sor\'ia,  ii.  302.              ^^^| 

^^H                 prophesies,  13.  12. 

Stephen  Kostromanic,  Ban  of  Bosnia,  Ii.  299,            ^^^| 

^^H             adopt  Joachitism,  ill  18. 

802.                                                                 ^^M 

^^H              their  revolt  against  ihe  papacy,  itl  37. 

Stephen  Ostoja,  King  of  Bosnia,  il  904.  206.            ^^H 

^^B              the  Ttn]i.in  branch,  iii  38,  39,  02,  144. 

Stephen  Thomas  Oatojic,  ii.  309.                               ^^^| 

^^H               the  French  branch,  iii.  42. 

Stephen  Thomaseric,  il  306,  312,  313,  814.              ^^H 

^^^B                       Uicir  Joucbilisiu,  ill  48. 

SU'phen  of  Toumay.  I  19,  126.                                 ^^^| 

^^H                     their  sufTcririgs,  iii.  51. 

Stephen  Trrtko,  hiii  reign,  il  303.                              ^^^| 

^^H              their  persecution  by  the  CoQrentuaN, 

Stephen  Trrtko  II.,  ii.  306.  307.  309,                        ^^M 

^B 

Stephen,  Waldcnsian  bp.,  il  416,  564*                      ^^H 

^^■^^     dlscusaion  before  Clcmont  Y.,  Ul  58. 

Stephen  Vuk  appeals  to  Urban  V.,  il  304.              ^^^| 

\ 


.'> 


i 


Stephen  Vukcic,  II.  SOd,  310,  813,  814. 

Sterlxor,  i.  37. 

Stvltin,  Wnldenscfl  persecuted,  ii.  309. 

S(«>'ur,  Waldensos  pereccuted,  ii.  899. 

Sti^ndi,  iii.  407. 

Stigma  diaboUatm,  iti.  499. 

Stigmnu  of  Su  PraDcis,  I  203 ;  iil  4. 

Uendicant  quiirrels  over,  i.  202;  ii.  217. 

attributod  tu  Cathnriim  of  Sienft,  ii.  217. 

attnbuted  to  Giit^Udiiia  of  Milao,  iii.  91. 

of  Onillrtnmo  le  RerRcr,  iii.  377. 

of  Jolui  Leiser,  iii.  6(H.  CU5. 
SlraUiind,  prient  bunied  in,  it.  403. 
Scrtsaburg,  pcncculiou  in  1212.  ii.  310. 

persucutjuu  rupre^sed,  ii.  340. 

persecution  of  Bcgharda,  ii.  SCO,  374, 
387. 403. 

contest  over  its  bifhopric,  ii.  870. 

ihy  IHiu'k  DcAili  In.  ii.  870. 

Wiukelcra  p"-'rjie<-utfd  in  1400,  ii.  400, 

Obscrvantine  reformntion,  iii.  171. 

adrentureti  of  Jobn  Malkaw,  iii.  203. 
Stnx,iii.39I. 
StroDConi,  Giovanni,  provincial  of  Obserran- 

tiocfl,  iii.  172. 
Students  exempt  from  secular  juriadiction,  i. 

28X 
Stttrtzcl,  Conrad,  on  witciicraft,  iii.  542. 
Suabia,  Ortliben»cfl  In,  Ii.  328,  870. 

Waldenses  In,  ii.  397. 
Saocubi,  iiL  383,  501, 642. 

at  Council  of  Constance,  il  4S4. 
Sueiro  Gome«  tries  to  introduce  Inq.  In  Por- 
tugal, ii.  1H8. 
Siiger  do  Vcrbnnque,  heresy  of,  IL  121. 
Aonmtc  dtniltrai^e*,  hull,  tlr.  540. 
Suuday,  atUo*  defi  held  on.  i.  392. 
Suu-worship  in  ISavoj,  ii.  259. 

disproved  by  Harsilio  Ficino,  ill.  572. 
Supervision  over  pcnilcnt5,  i.  497. 
Support  of  prisonfra,  quarrels  over,  L  489; 

ii.154. 
Supremacy  of  Uic  crown  in  France,  U.  130. 
Surgery,  clerks  forbtilden  to  practise,  i.  228. 
!jusj)ecled  bcri'lic«,  purgation  for,  1.431. 

condemned  in  absentia,  i.  40B. 

bcapaciUted  fur  office,  M  163, 
Smpects  of  heresy,  i.  321. 
Soflpicion  of  heresy,  i.  liJ3,  4S4. 

punishment  of.  i.  543,  fi(JO. 

rclapflc  in,  i.  547. 

di6t>elief  of  witchcraft,  grounds  for,  III. 
466. 
Suzerain's  control  orcr  heretic  vassal's  lands, 

i.  149.  ^ 

Swearing  enforced  on  aeciined,  L  418.  ' 

Sweden,  Inq.  onlered  in,  \.  .SS5;  U.  402. 

laws  on  soroerr,  iii.  438. 
SwiUorland,  hcrcsv  in  Uth  cent.,  i.  111. 

luq.  in  French  cantons,  ii.  120. 
Symbol,  Catharan,  of  reoognition,  ii.  194. 
Svnagoeucn,  auperslitious  uiui  of,  Ii,  IIB. 
Synoda\wiinea8c«,i.312.316,8l7,36n;  ii.  117. 


TAAS,  crusader*  defc«t«d  at 
Tables,  Laws  of  XU^  on 
Tabor,  Moimt,  ii.  5 1 3.  .'j  1 5. 

captured  by  Pudiebrad,  i 

detwribc^l  by  ..l!lnc&s(  Syl 
Taboritea,  (hfir  doctrincfl.  ii. 

th^r  relations  with  WaldeiUMi^ 

their  defeat  at  Lipan,  ii.  535 

BDppreasion  of.  ii.  &3w,  640.  500L 
Taciturnity,  gift  of,  iii.  500,  014,  hZX 
Tacquct,  Jean,  iti.  523,  535. 
TtLcliacozzo,  batttic  of,  ii.  232. 
TaillelM>ur^,  battle  of,  ii.  89. 
Taincture,  Jean,  his  Uact  cm 

533. 
7Wu),  enforced  in  aocusaUoB,  L  SlOr 

danger  of,  i.  401, 

for  faU«  witi)e««,  t.  442. 
TalUmans,  sacred,  t.  49. 
Talmud,  condemnalion  of.  i.  S64  ;  ia; 

penaUies  of  raaj^c  in,  iii.  8M. 
Talon,  Bercuger,asacrttf  the  no 

iii.  130. 
Tauchelio.  1 64. 
TarantaiAc,  persecution  in,  ii.  1 

fiiihj'Tied  to  Inq.  of  ProTeMlif 
Taria,  Gugliulmilo  cardinal,  iii,  " 
Tamif^ona,  C.  of,  1238,  on  lani 

0.  of,  1242,  reguUtca  peneeui 
il  167. 

C.of,  1291,  auppoTtJi  Tnq  ,  K 

C.of,  12»7,  pcrs,, 

C.of,  1310,  on  T. 

C.of,  I312,acquit>  ti 
Tarmlbn,  Eugenio,  hta  conf 
Tartar  invasion  of  Uunga.r3-,  i*» 
Tartarr,  Inq.  in,  i.  35S. 
Tarvesina,  Mendicant  qnairx^U  in,  i 
Tiiulcr,  John,  i.  100;  ii.  362  ;  iii,  Itt 
Tnxcs  of  the  Penitentiary,  iii.  67,  03 
Teiir*.  witches  cannot  shed,  iii.  »14» 
Telchince,  iii.  389. 

Tclesfom  da  Coscuza,  bis  belief  in 
iii.  11. 

on  corruption  of  the  Church,  ii 
Telonaril,  i.  115. 
Tt!iiipelbau*,iil  32B. 
TrtHpeat4irii^  penalties  unoaic 
OTP.  ** 

powers  among  Norsomcft,  iii-  4 

admitted  and  denied  by  tb*  Q 
414,416. 

nnireraal  popular  belief,  lit  4! 

encouraged  in  Spain,  iii.  4Sa 

tempest*  caused  by  witchai.  Ui^ 

Templars,  thdr  complaint  of  mnnl 

1.16.  ^^ 

case  of  the,  iii.  2.38. 

question  of  theic  guilt,  iii. 

their  treatment  in  PnmcvL 

chiefs  rcaerred  for  papal 
282,  28S,  302,  32S. 

not  conricied  in  Enijtand,  01, 


Templars  acquitted  In  Oennany,  iii,  303. 
fonied  tit  confesflion  in  Naples,  iii.  805. 
acquitted  in  Hulogno,  iii,  308. 
not  convicted  in  Cypni^i,  iii.  310. 
acquitted  in  Aragon,  iii.  Sid. 
I  Acquitted  in  Majorca,  iii.  816. 

actiuittcd  in  Castile,  iii  816. 
acquitted  in  I'ortugo,!,  iii.  817. 
forced  to  confoBsioi^'in  Tuscany,  iii.  318. 
L  Clemen  t'a  orders  to  torture  tliem, iii.  3 1 8. 

^L        not  condemned  by  C.  of  Vieune,  iii.  821. 
^H         final  diiipodition  nt  th^m,  iii.  824. 
^H        opJDiona  na  to  their  giiiti,  iii.  837. 
^^^      fate  of  documents  of  their  trial,  iii.  319. 
^HTomplar  property,  ita  sequestra li on » iii.  285. 
'  disposition  of,  ill.  822,  820. 

Temple,  Order  of,  promwctl  opportunitjr  for 
'  dcfcDco,  iii.  284,  238. 

i  denied  a  hearing  at  Vienne,  iii.  320. 

almlished  unconvicted,  iii.  322. 
TL'niiK)niliticfl,Wickliffite  rejection  of,  ii.  441. 
Tento  of  Agen.  Catharan  bp.,  ii.  34. 
Ternies,  siege  of,  i.  1(50, 162. 
Terric  the  heretic  burned,  L  ISO. 
Tcrtinry  Ordera,  i,  267. 
,       Tertiarief,  Kranciscau,  known  as  Beguines,  ii. 

^1        Beguioesaj>/ii.  871,372,413. 
^^^       KranctAcan,  become  Olivists,  iii.  50,  75. 
^^(^      persecuted  in  Aragon,  Iii.  85. 
^^vertulUan.  hi^  iutoleraoce,  i.  210,  212. 
}  complains  of  pagan  Iheur^iy,  iii.  398. 

!  on  prophetic  dreams,  ill.  447. 

Testtmeul  of  St.  KmnclA  bui-ned,  iii.  84. 

ra/«w«,ynodd/ni,i.312,31&,8I7,SfiO;  it  117. 

Tc*timony — see  EvidtMiee. 

TcHtimonr,  inlcrpolutiuu  of,  iL  72,  73;  iii, 
B17. 

Teutonic  knigbt«,  assisted  by  the  Stcdingera, 
iii.  185. 
their  withdrawal  from  the  East,  iii.  248, 
I  occnsed  of  heresy  in  1807,  iii.  257. 

Teiitonio  magic,  iii.  402. 

Tfxcrant  or  Textorea,  i.  115. 

Tiientc,  fine  imposed  on,  i.  401. 

Thwjdisiu3.  legate,  i.  100.  164, 170,  172. 192. 

Theodore  ihe  astrologer,  iii.  431. 

Theodore  of  Canterbury  on  soroery,  iii.  413. 

Theodore  of  Uontferrat,  i.  II. 

Theodore  of  Mopeucstio,  i.  230. 

Theodore  a  Niem  on  papal  curia,  ii<  627. 

Theodore,  Pope,  hifl  use  of  the  wine  of  Eu- 
charist.  li,  474. 

Theodorot  of  Cyrus,  case  of.  i.  280. 

Thcodoric,  his  laws  on  sorcery,  iii  309. 

Theodorio  of  Thuringia  on  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, iL  326,  330. 

Tlteodosius  II.  burns  Xcfltnrian  books,  1.  C64. 

iTheodwin  of  Li^ge,  bin  intolerance,  i.  219. 
Theology,  scholastic,  iii.  ftfil. 
ita  superiority  to  Scripture,  iii.  663. 
I        its  contest  with  philn.<inphT,  iii.  5A7,  662. 
\      not  U)  be  uughi  logically',  iU.  083. 


Theology,  scholastic,  superseded  by  Refor- 
mation, iii.  678. 
Theophilua  of  Cilido,  Iii.  426. 
Theurgy,  (Jreek.  iii.  389. 

Christian,  ltd  rivalry  with  pagan,  iii.  SD3, 

4U6.  409. 
magic,  iii.  464. 
Thibaut    of    Champagno    negotiates    with 

Amauri,  i.  188,  109,  203. 
Thlcbautt  of  Lorrahio  kilU  Mahcu  of  Tout, 

i.  14. 
Thicbfttilt  of  Lorraine,  his  treatment  of  Tern- 

plapH,  iii.  801. 
Thierry  d'ArMnea,  fate  of,  i.  46. 
Thierry,  Catharan  bp..  i.  130,  141. 
Thomas  of  Apulia,  his  Joftchitisni,  U.  129 ; 

ill  88. 
Thomas,  Sc.  of  Canterbury,  power  of  his  In- 

Tocatton,  i.  60. 
Thomas  of  Cantimprd,  hia  demonologr,  iiu 
381. 
admits  power  of  Teinpalarii^  iii.  416. 
on  Satan's  power  of  transportation,  iii. 

496,497. 
on  pardoncrfi,  iii.  633. 
Thomas  de  Courcelles,  iii.  8A2. 
Thom&a  of  Celatio  on  the  Franciscan  Rule, 

iii.  29. 
Thomas  Qemtanus  visits  Savoy  Waldenses, 

ii.  2tJ7. 
Thomas  Sentua,  heresies  of,  ii.  188. 
Ti>omA.>i  of  Stitny  defends  remanonce,  ii. 

446. 
Thomistd,  iii.  556. 
Thmcti,  Pauliciaiis  irfLnsplantcd  there,  I.  90, 

lu7. 
Thread,  sacred,  of  Cathnri,  i.  92. 
Three  Rings,  story  of  the,  iii.  564. 
Thurgan,  Ortlibetises  burned  in,  iL  323. 
Tliurin^^na,  FUgellants  burned  in,  iL  407. 408. 
Tilieriua,  bis  law  on  haruspices,  iii.  897. 
Tiem,  Woncesloa,  iL  449. 468. 
Ticpoli,  Giacopo,  his  ducat  oath.  ii.  200. 
Time  of  grace,  i.  371. 
results  of,  ii.  30. 
Tithe,  papal,  refused  by  French  clergy,  iL 
137. 
resistance  to,  in  Germany,  ii.  483. 
Tithes,  troubles  arising  from,  L  26. 
tlicir  refusal  by  Tanchelm,  1.  64. 
troubles  in  Abpria  of  llremen,  ill.  183. 
Toad,  its  use  in  witchcraft,  iiL  618. 
Tudi,  inquisitorinl  proceedings  at,  Ui.  149* 
Toldos  Jewhu,  L  556. 
Toledo,  influence  of  school  of.  i.  58. 

Cof,  in  694,  forbids  imprecatory  masses, 

iii.  447. 
C.  of,  633.  on  priestly  sorcerers,  iii.  416. 
C.  of,  1291,  on  denial  of  immortalitr,  IIL 
661. 
Toleration  in  tlie  early  dark  ages,  i.  109,  217. 
ifl  a  heresy,  i.  224.  640. 
in  Languedoc,  11. 1, 
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Toleration  shomi  hj  the  Turks,  ii.  816, 

taught  by  the  Frienda  of  Ood,  IL  866. 
Tolla,  unlawful,  coademned  by  the  Church,  i. 

124. 
Tomniasino  da  FoUgno,  ii.  281. 
Tommaso  1.  (Saroy),  his  law  against  heresy, 

i.319;  ii.  196. 
Tomroaso  of  Aquino,  Fratioellian  pope,  iii. 

163. 
Tommaso  d'  Averea,  i.  422 ;  ii.  216,  248 ;  iii. 

89. 
Tommaso  da  Casacho,  ii.  266, 268,  261. 
Tommaso  da  Casteldemilio,  iii.  83. 
Tommaso  di  Como,  iaq.,  iii.  98. 
Tommaso  of  Florence,  bis  beatification,  iL 

272. 
Tommaso,  Bp.  of  Lesina,  iL  810,  811. 
Tommaso  di  Scarlino  persecutes  Fratioelli, 

iii.  178, 
Tonale,  Sabbat  held  at,  iii.  647. 
Tongues,  red,  worn  by  ifalae  witnesses,  i.  441. 
Tonsure,  obliteration  of,  ii.  491. 
Torcy,  sorcerers  in,  iii.  637. 
Tomani,  Giovaccbino,  iii.  211,  232,  286. 
Torriani,  Fier,  podeatii  of  Bei^amo,  ii.  201. 
Tors,  Conrad,  ii.  333,  U%  846. 
Tonello,  Catharan  bp.  of  Florenoe,  i.  827 ;  ii. 

209. 
Torture  used  on  Priscillian,  i.  218. 
cleriES  not  to  be  preaoit  at,  I  223. 
minimum  age  for,  1 408. 
introduction  of, !.  421. 
severity  of,  L  428. 
confession  recorded  as  free  from,  L  426, 

428 ;  iii.  2C6, 484. 
rules  for  its  use,  i.  426. 
of  witnesses,  i.  436. 
used  in  episcopal  courts,  i.  657. 
used  in  secular  courts,  i.  560. 
forbidden  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  it.  62, 
of  citizens  of  Albi,  ii.  71. 
of  Bernard  Ddlicieux,  ii.  101. 
use  of,  by  Bernard  Qui,  ii.  107. 
forbidden  in  Aragon  in  1326,  ii.  170. 
of  familiars  in  Venice,  ii.  273. 
not  used  on  Huss  or  Jerome,  ii.  478, 

602. 
used  on  Guglielmites,  iii.  100. 
in  Savonarola's  trial,  ill  229,  231,  233, 

234. 
ordered  for  the  Templars,  iii.  260,  286, 

300,810,313,318. 
its  unsparing  employment  on  them,  iii. 

262,  266,  287, 300,  310,  318.  318. 
cot  used  on  Templars  in  Castile,  iii.  816. 
not  used  on  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  866. 
Cliarlcmagne  permits  it  on  sorcerers,  iii. 

413. 
its  efficacy  on  sorcerers,  iii.  416. 
prolonged,  its  effect,  iii.  457, 462. 
not  used  on  Gillcs  de  Rus,  iii.  484. 
its  itgency  in   creating  witchcraft,  iii. 
492,  496,  605. 


Torture,  taciturnity  under,  iii.  609,  514. 

severity  of,  in  witch>trials,  iii.  633. 
Toul,  trial  of  bp.  of,  i.  14. 
Toulouse,  heresy  in  1178,  L  122. 

edict  to  expel  heretics  in  1^2,  L  137. 

edict  against  trials  of  dead,  i.  140. 

interdict  laid  on,  i.  163. 

three  sieges  of,  L  167,  185, 187. 

reversion  of,  to  royal  family,  L  20L 

draths  in  prison,  i.  494. 

exc.  for  refusal  to  bum  heretics,  1 638 
iL  669. 

protection  of  heretics  in,  iL  6. 

first  appointment  of  inqs.,  ii  8. 

troubles  in  1236,  iL  17. 

removal  of  Foulques  de  S.  Georges,  ii 
79. 

Philippe  le  Bel's  visit,  iL  86. 

Inq.  under  Bernard  Qui,  iL  104. 

oath  given  to  Inq.  in,  iL  181. 

Abp.  of,  suspends  tbe  Inq.,  iL  182. 

contest  between  inqs.  in  1414,  U.  188. 

degradation  of  Inq.,  ii.  144. 

persecution  of  Waldensea,  ii.  149,152. 

Olivists  burned,  iiL  77. 

sorcerers  punished  in  1274,  tJL  426. 

witches  burned  in,  ilL  687. 

C.  of,  1119,  against  Cathari,  L  117. 

C.  of,  1229,  enforces   duty  of  persecu- 
tion, i.  226,  840. 
acts  as  Inq.,  i.  316. 
forbids  Scriptures  to  laymen,  i.  834. 
on  destruction  of  houses,  i.  482. 
orders  converts  imprisoned,  i.  484. 
on  support  of  prisoners,  i.  489. 
on  disabilities,  i.  498. 
on  expenses  of  Inq.,  L  626. 

Counts  of,  their  power,  L  132. 

House  of,  its  extinction,  iL  48. 

see  of,  its  poverty,  L  134. 

see  of,  its  enrichment,  i.  614. 
Touraine,  Inq.  extended  to,  ii.  126. 
Tournay,  witches  acquitted,  iii.  633. 
Tours,  C.  of,  818,  on  legacies,  L  29. 

C.  of,  1163,  on  confiscation,  i.  502. 

C.  of,  1239,  synodal  witnesses  ordered,  L 
317;  iL  117. 

assembly  of,  in  1308,  iii.  280. 
Traducianism  among  Cathart,  L  98. 
Transformation,  magic,  iii.  406. 

power  of  witches,  iii.  602. 
Trangiha  aancti  patri^  iii.  46, 83,  164. 
Transmigration  in  Catharism,  L  91,  98. 
Tran substantiation,  introduction  of,  i.  218. 

denied  by  Pierre  de  Bruys,  i.  68. 

denied  by  Henry  of  Lausanne,  L  70. 

Waldensian  beliefs,  L  82,  150,  160;  iL 
160,  896. 

denied  by  Wickliff,  ii.  442. 

Huss  professes  it,  ii.  476. 

maintained  by  the  Calixtins,  ii.  620. 

Taborite  views  of,  iL  624. 

evaded  by  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  562. 
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Transubstantiation,  growth  of  disbelief  in,  m 

15th  cent,  ii.  144 ;  iii.  677.  ^ 

Trapani,  quarrels  over 'the  Stigmata,  iL  217. 
Trau,  Catharism  in,  i.  107 ;  ii.  301. 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1229,  i.  203. 
Tree  and  fountain  worship  among  Slavs,  ii. 

301. 
Trencavel,  Pierre,  case  of,  i.  867;  iii.  75. 
Trencavel,  I^jrmond,  insurrection  of,  ii.  25. 
Trencavel,  Roger,  hts  offences,  1 12S,  124. 
Trent,  C.  of,  rduibiliut«a  LuUy,  iii.  687. 

leaves  question  of  Immacolate  Concep- 
tion open,  ill  608. 

abolishes  pardoners,  iii.  624. 
TVev^a  Henrieiy  sorcery  in,  iiL  432. 
Treves,  Cathari  in,  L  112. 

use  of  Bible  by  heretics  in  1281,  L  131. 

quarrel  over  see  of,  in  1260,  i.  277. 

heretics  active  in  1231,  iL  831. 

acquittal  of  Templars,  iii.  303. 

burning  of  witches,  iii.  649. 

C.  of,  1 267,  reproves  the  Beguinea,  ii.  854. 

C.  of,  1310,  on  heretics,  it  868 ;  Ul  128. 
on  sorcery,  iii.  434. 
Treviso,  Cathari  in,  i.  1 17. 

heresy  tolerated,  ii.  197. 

transferred  to  Dominicans,  ii.  234. 

relations  with  Venice,  ii.  249,  273. 
Trials  of  bps.,  difficulties  of,  i.  18. 

for  heresy,  difficulties  of, !.  307. 
Triaverdins,  i.  126. 
Tribunal,  seat  of,  i.  878. 
Trieste,  Cathari  driven  from,  JL  291. 

insubordination  to  Rome  in  1 264,  ii.  298. 

rebels  against  inq.,  ii.  300. 
Trilles,  Martin,  bums  Wickliffites,  ii.  179. 
Trinacria,  or  kingdom  of  Sicily,  ii.  248. 
Trinity,  Joachim's  error  as  to,  iii.  13. 
Trithcmius,  lus  estimate  of  the  Templars, 
iii.  250. 

on  monastic  cormptionj  Iii.  640. 
Trolla^thing,  iii.  408, 498. 
Trolldom,  iii.  406. 
Trolls,  iii.  401. 

Troubadours,  they  denounce  the  Inq.,  ii.  2. 
Troyes,  heretics  burned,  i.  181. 

captured  by  Joan  of  Arc,  Iii.  348. 

C.  of,  1128,  organizes  the  Templars,  iii. 
239. 
Truce  of  God,  observance  of,  enjoined,  L 151. 

Templars  made  conservators  of,  iii.  240. 
Tunis,  Inq.  in,  i.  865. 

Fraticello  missionary  in,  iH.  167. 
7\trbato  corde,  bull.ii.  63. 
Turelupins,  ii.  126, 158. 
Turkish  conquests  aided  by  Christians,  it 

806. 
Turks,  their  toleration  of  Christianity,  ii. 

316, 
Turin,  Waldenses  of,  iL  259. 
Tuscany,  number  of  Cathari  in,  iL  198. 

favor  shown  by  Honorius  IV.,  iL  243. 

decline  of  Inq.^  iL  275. 


Tuscany,  absence  of  heresy  in,  ii,  276. 

alarm  of  Tertiaries,  iii.  77. 

Fraticelli  in  1471,  iii.  178. 

proceedings  against  Templars,  iii.  807, 
818. 
Tyrannicide  a  heresy,  iiL  836. 
Tyrol,  witchcraft  in,  iiL  603, 641. 


UBAN  PRUESDA,  iL  294,  297. 
Ubertino  di  Carleone  escapes  the  Inq., 
iL270. 
Ubertino  da  Casale,  iii.  59. 
defends  OUvi,  iu.  49. 
transferred  to  Benedictinea,  iiL  70. 
betrays  the  Segarellists,  iiL  106. 
argues  on  the  poverty  of  Christ,  iii.  13S. 
flies  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii.  143. 
Uberto  Failavidno  drives  off  Flagellants,  L 
272. 
vicar-genemi  of  Lombavdy,  iL  219. 
his  protection  of  heretics,  iL  2S8, 129. 
overthrows  Eoelin,  iL  228. 
his  trial  by  Inq.,  IL  280. 
his  downfall  and  death,  ii.  282. 
Ucitelji,  Catharan  teachers,  ii.  805. 
Ugolin  of  Kalocsa  seeks  to  obtain  Bosnia, 

iL  293. 
Uguccione  Pileo  defeats  Qiovamu  Schio,  ii. 

205. 
richi,  Francis,  burned  at  Berne,  iii.  607. 
Clm,  Beghards  persecuted,  iL  412. 
Dlmet,  Sire  d*,  accused  of  sorcery,  iiL  451. 
Ulric  IIL,  Abbot  of  St  Gall,  L  10. 
Ulric  der  Wilde,  iii.  188.    • 
Ulric  of  Znaim,  his  free  speech  at  Basle,  ii. 

688. 
Umberto  de*  Romani  on  pardoners,  tii.  622. 
UmbiIicani,iiL  104. 
l7miliati,L76;  iL194. 
ITnam  sanetanif  bull,  iiL  192,  616. 
Unfulfilled  penance,  L  476. 
Universidad  Lulliana,  iii.  682. 
University  of  Bologna  teaches  persecution,  i. 
822. 
adopts  Averrhoism,  iiL  664. 
University  of  Cologne  and  John  Halkaw,  iii. 
207. 
prosecutes  John  of  Wesel,  iL  421. 
on  witchcraft,  iii.  506. 
University  of  Louvain,  ilL  666,  657. 
University  of  Padua,  Averrhoism  in,  UL  440, 

564. 
University  of  Paris  on  indulgences,  L  43. 
its  quarrel  with  the  Mendicants,  L  281, 

292. 
condemns  Mamierite  la  Porete,  ii.  123, 

577. 
attacks  Hugues  Aubriot,  ii.  128. 
condemns  Thomas  of  Apulia,  ii.  129. 
supports  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ii.  134, 
participates  in  the  govemmeDt,  iL  135, 
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Uuivvrtit;  of  Taris,  ita  tbeologicftl  soprero- 

UrUn  V.  condeniM  Bcnuibo  TiMOftti,  iO. 

ocy,  u.  136. 

202, 

tfupplnnU  the  Inq,,  li.  1S7. 

ordorb  Templar  property  ia  Cftitfl»>t» 

tfjL-cts  Jean  Lftillicr,  i'l.  Ml. 

noHplt"ii.T.    ..;    s::rt 

qutitfiioa  as  to  blood  of  Christ,  ii.  171. 

Urban  VI..  1 

iruuiietnuA  Arnjildo  de  VUiinovi^iil.  54, 

UrboiiVlIl  ,                             ..iic»nU,UW. 

coitilomn^  Deuia  Soulochdl,  UL  IAS. 

Urgcl,  Bp.  of,  cxL.  i                    ifd,  ii.  14*. 

furors  ft  geuenU  council  in   1497,  iU. 

pcrw.'culion  "i                    >,  ii-  1*^7,  IW. 

224. 

Kraticolli  In.  in.  I'^'J. 

conaalted  u  to  am  of  Ttfropluf,  ili. 

Url,  IkcliAids  pcrsocui*d,  U.  412, 

2»o. 

t  ■--    "         '    '              — .ncr,iii.4M. 

conJctuii3  Jean  Pciit,  Ui.  33A. 

1                                                  nof,  LiL]:4. 

iU  TAiil  qgaiiDit  Junu  uf  Arc,  iil  838, 

I.  r      1.    ,                       -       .        ,       -        ■■■"'^■ 

»tiO,  3t'.7. 

subject  Ui  Inq.,  i.  iiav. 

(loca  not  condeinii  nstroto^y,  Ui.  4SB. 

borcay  of,  i.4tx);  iiL  C44. 

^^^^^^L                   conileninB  a»trulogy,  Ui.  4-16. 

pnictiscd  l>y  bja.,  i.  479. 

^^^^^^1                    on  improcntorj  iniusfa,  iii.  448, 

strtctiie^s  of  cunstruction.  1«  480* 

^^^^^H                    ilH  ai-Ucteii  on  huixxtv,  iil.  4A4. 

reUpwe  iuio.  i;                    ni  for,  i.  M,V 

^^^^^^f                    bolii'f  in  anliohrtslt  lii.  627. 

Utrnquium,  ils  ri->                     >  i,  iu  471. 

^^^^^^1                   nroaccuieij  Kiltflinc,  iiL  530. 

bcconioa  prt-:                       '•  H 

^^^^^^H                     lU  Xoininnli^m,  iil  556. 

qiiaiTL'l  over. 

^^^^^^1                   condL'mni)  Jean  Kabre,  iii.  &57. 

prevents  reui,                                  ■  -<■- 

^^^^^^1                    condcuint*  philo9u|diiaiI  errors,  HI.  561, 

obUiiua  eitfoixt'd  iolcrAliuu.  u.  M9. 

^^^^^H                   Lully  tcocbfs 

UtraquistA,  their  (loccnnfs,  ii.  til9. 

^^^^^H                   favors  thu  tramaculato  Conception, 

their  riiritanioBi.  ii.  931.                    ^^H 

^^^^H 

ttivir  victory  at  Lipan,  ii.  52S,            ^^^B 

^^^^V           rniTcr^ilv  of  Troguv  founded,  iL  432. 

oh''>"   I*..l   ..f    fL.L^.-rnt     ii.'-.L!^        ^^^B 

^^^V                     Wifklitr.^  books  rv'fld  in,  11  443. 

.    1 

^^^^^^L                      rf.vitlution        ii.  44G. 

i'\                                                 u  ii  fl 

^^^^^^B                   d^fundit  Htisa  and  Junnue,  ii.  608. 

00:L                                                   fl 

^^^^^H                    declares  in  faror  uf  rimquism,  ii.  511, 

tbcir  trouble  about  apostolical  wtm-  B 

^^^H 

fiion,  U.  604. 

^^^^^m                   adopts  tho  Four  ArllcU<«,  U.  S19. 

^^^^^^K            t'tiiveniily  of  TuuUiiiAe,  1.  204  ;  Ii.  6. 

^^^^^H           ITniTcrsitv  of  Vionrta  tiUHpected  of  Utusit- 

^^^^^^H 

"ir.VL-V.  the  NoT*c iil 40«. 
T       Valoamuniet,  irilcbc*  of,  bofsad.  IB. 

^^^^H            liiitiotunU  tust.  itA  prerolencc^L  9,  52;  lii. 

^^^H                       472. 639. 

647. 

^^^^H            Urban  II.  cue.  Philip  L,  i.  0. 

Valence,  C.  oC,  1248,  cocrooft    tli«  bp*.  I 

^^^^^H                   grants  indulgi-Dcd  for  crusades,  i.  41. 

333. 

^^^^^H           Urban  III.  detincif  limitntiona  on  tbo  Tcm- 

threatans  adrooates  of  herctica,  I  444. 

^^^^H 

im  penance  of  crosfG^  i.  469. 

^^^^^H            Uiban  XV.  demands  releoK  of  Bp.  of  Vt.- 

on  unfulfilled  penaooea,  i.  64IL 

^^^^^1                       ron«,i.  12. 

forbids  cognizance  of  aonxrv  by  laq,, 

^^^^^1                  reproves  tho  Frnnciscans,  1.  S77. 

Ui.  4S4. 

^^^^^H                   restores  episcopal  concurrcnoe  in  svu. 

Valencia,  hcre*»ic«  in,  ii.  176, 

^^^^H                     tcnoes.  i. 

separate  Inq,  tn.ii.  177. 

^^^^^H                   annuls  kwa  impeding  the  Inq.,  i.  341 ; 

KraticcllJ  in.  lit.  168. 

^^^H 

Templar  property  in,  iii.  838. 

^^^^^H                   enlarges  power*  of  inqg.,  t.  807,  876. 

laws  on  fioico!"  ■-  '*"'" 

^^^^^^B                     creates  inquisitor-f^cneral,  i.  397. 

coniplainaof  I 

^^^^^B                   aABumca  tbc  conGavatioos,  i.  SIO. 

Valens  puts  OtUiol                           ji.'S. 

^^^^^B                   rcorgamzea  loq.  of  Arnj^o,  ii.  108. 

pcrsocutloa  of  magic  by^  iii.  8ir7- 

^^^^^1                   urges  orusado  against  Manfred,  iil.  193, 

Valentine  of  Hakarska,  iL  808. 

^^^^^H                   remorcs  £ueuuc  tl<?  Sinsr,  Ui.  242. 

^^^^^^B           Urban  V.  rcc*igni/.c4  eiiiscfipal  Inq.,  i.  363. 

460. 

^^^^^B                  persocuu.'*  Waldcnses,  ii  152. 

Vahmtinian  I.  pcrseeotet  soroervra.  UL  SI^^h 

^^^^B                   pcnecnt«fl  IValiceUi,  it  264 ;  iO.  163, 

Vull.-i,  Uireuzo,  bis  career,  iki.  66A.            J^^H 

^^^^B 

VulliiUuIid,  favor  to  Uendicants  in,  1 39lC^V 

^^^^V                    bid  intcrrcnlion  in  Bosnia,  ii.  304. 

Valuri,  FranccMo,  iu.  SIS,  S2S.  tS7.                 1 

^^^^^K^                   appoint.^  iTiqii.  for  Ocrmanr,  U.  387. 

Vai  Uute  (or  Loaise),  Waldanaaa  uf,  U.  147,    B 

^^^^^B                  favor»  Milicz  of  Krcnidior,  IL  436. 

164,  167,  IIKI.                                                    fl 

^^^^H                  approTva  Order  uf  Jtsuats,  iii.  171. 

Valtelliue  persecution  of  herctica,  ii.  237. 
'  isquez,  Marlino,  first  Portuguese  uiq.,  ii.  1 89. 
t'atieinia  J'mUificiim,  Hi.  12. 
Yauiliirio,  or  soiccrr,  it.  I&8. 

or  Sabbai,  iii.  023. 
VauJuii  uf  Airus,  iii.  519. 

in  tlie  Schwabcn.-piegel,  iL  IM. 

Catbari  luUaamL'd,  ii.  257. 
Vamloijiie,  charncler  of,  iii.  621. 
Viiiiality  of  spiritual  court*,  i.  17, 20,  21,  22  ; 

iii.  627,  632.  Ma, 
Tencp,  trial  of  Bp.  of,  i.  13. 
Yenduniti,  UularU  de,  captures  Joan  of  Arc, 

iii.  3S6. 
Veneration  araong  Catbari,  i.  95. 
Veoetia,  number  of  Waldcosca  In,  ii.  269. 
Venice,  burning  for  heresy  in,  t  821 ;  II.  687. 

rcBlrictions  on  armed  familmn,  L  384. 

confi^^catioDS  in,  i.  M2. 

expenses  of  Iiiq.  defrayed,  i.  525. 

career  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  24U,  273. 

rejects  the  laws  vf  Frederic  11,  i).  250, 
252. 

refuj^e  for  bcrclicB  in,  H.  291. 

exc,  by  Clemeul  V.,  iii.  Mm. 

humanity  toward**  Tciiipl-in*,  iii.  308. 

lan-3  against  trarcci.s  in.  4Sl, 

witcbefl  of  fireacia  defeudvd,  i«  639 ;  iii. 
64  f.,  flfll. 

PooipoDazio'a  book  buroed,  iii.  576. 

treatment  of  Greek  Church,  iii.  620. 
Venturino  da  Bcrgnmo,  ii.  380. 
Ver,  Jean  d^-,  duuiva  Immaculate  Conception, 

iii.  602. 
VcrbepaU,  ii.  40i. 
Vercruyase,  bis  dogma  of  the  conception  of 

the  Virgin,  ill  611. 
Vcrfcil,  St.  Bernard's  failure  there,  i.  71. 
Veronn,  Bp,  of,  captured  by  Manfred,  1. 12. 

statutes  of  1228  against  heretict),  i.  227, 
421,481. 

secular  inqn.  In,  i.  311. 

restriction  on  bearing  arms,  i.  382. 

Giovanni  Schio's  cruelty,  ii,  204. 

maintenance  of  heresr,  ii.  239. 

C.  of,  11S4— «»  LueiuK  III. 
Vcrtu.*!,  Catharism  at,  i.  108. 
Vespers,  Sicilian,  ii.  248, 
Vcatmcnw,  Franci-tcan,  quarrel  orer,  Hi.  70. 

heresy  of,  iii.  74,  78. 
Vctter,  John,  burned  at  Berne,  iii.  007. 
Veyieti,  Jean,  persecutes  Waldcnscs,  ii,  139. 
Veielai,  Cuihari  in  1163,  i.  111. 
Vicars  of  inqn.,  i.  375. 

Vicente  dc  Lisbon,  inq.  for  Spain,  U.  183, 180. 
Vicenw,  inqui.tilorial  extortion  in,  i,  477. 

Giovanni  Schio  imprisonLd,ii.  205. 

heresy  tolerated,  ii.  223. 

reconciliation  of,  il  234. 

persistence  of  heresy,  ii.  239. 

Capistrano's  reception  in,  iii.  179. 
Vienna,  Nicholas  of  Basle  burned,  il.  405. 

Waldetisian  Bp.  Stephen  burned,  ii.  413. 


Vienna,  Jerome  preaches  Ilu.siutism,  U.  49A. 
Vienne,  C.  of,  1311,  lis  canons,  il.  96;  iii.  60. 

on  inquieitoriai  abuses,  i.  424,  478. 

condemns  Ucguiues,  ii.  3G9. 

on  OHvi's  errors,  iii.  46. 

decides  in  favor  of  Spirituals,  iii  60. 

on  papal  dispensing  power,  iii.  79. 

conroktHl  fur  trial  uf  Templars,  iii.  282, 
284. 

its  postponement,  iii.  296. 

fate  of  iL<t  m-cliires,  iii.  319. 

Order  of  Temple  denied  a  hearing,  iii 
S20. 

disposes  of  Templar  proiwrty,  lit  822. 

founds  OricnUil  colleger,  iii.  580. 

on  the  Divine  V^bion,  iii.  591. 

on  pardoners,  iii.  62^ 
Vigoros  dc  Booona,  il  22. 
Vilgardus,  heresy  of,  I  108. 
VUhiui,  absence  of  bureay  in  Florence,  lu 
270. 

his  account  of  John  XSII.,  iii.  68. 

his  story  of  the  Templars,  iii.  250, 
Villehardouin,  Isabclle  de,  iii.  30. 
Villeins,  thtir  abject  condition,  I  269. 
Villeina^nc,  marriage  of  nionlfs  of,  1 1 19. 
Villena,  Enrique  marquis  of,  iii.  4S9. 
Virgin,  her  portrait  stolen  by  tlie  Venetians, 
148. 

Dominican  rererence  for,  1 255 ;  ill  604. 

ImmacuIiUc  Conception  of,  iii.  596. 
Visconti,  cruelties  of  the,  I  559. 

their  (juarrcl  with  John  XXIL,  lil  197. 

rt:criiieiled  to  papacy,  iii.  202. 
Viscontl,  Glrolamo,  |>ersecuies  wltchca,  Ul 

54 11,  546. 
Vision,  the  Divine,  iii  69a 
Visits  to  prisoners,  1 486. 
VitorlK>,  .«itruggle  with  Cathtiri,  i.  1 16. 

attacks  (.'apello  dl  Cliia.i.  342. 

attempt  to  twtabliab  Inq.,  ii.  209. 

heretics  punished  bv  Gregory  IX*,  ii. 
210. 

re.sistaneo  to  Inq.  in,  Ii.  239. 

crusade  against  in  1238,  iii.  189. 

case  of  Templars  In,  iii.  305, 306. 
Vltrier,  Jean,  his  hcreslea,  ii.  137. 
Vivet,  Peter  Waldo^s  assistant,  I  77, 
Vivian,  Catharan  bp.  of  Toulouse,  il  50, 245. 
Viviano  da  Bergamo,  Inq.  of  Lombardy,  II 

213. 
Viviano  Bogolo,  il.  223,  234. 
Vohet,  Philippe  do,  threatens  Templars  with 
burning,  iii.  286. 

his  testimony  to  their  innoceDce,  iii  295. 
Voodooisra,  ill  519. 
Vows,  commutation  of,  i.  44. 

papal  power  of  dispensation,  ill  28,  77. 
Voyle,  Jean,  per^ccutfs  Waldenscs.  il  158. 
Vox  inexcfUo^  bull,  III  821. 
Vulcan  of  Dalmntin,  il  291. 
Vulgate,  corruption  of  th-*  tert,  ill  558. 

its  correctitm  by  Vallj.iil  567. 
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WADDING,  LURE,  seeks  CapUlrono'tf 
canoniution,  ii.  &D&. 
oa  condition  or  morais,  iii.  013. 
WafiT,  consecrated,  lis  magic  power,  i.  50. 
ill  wine  for  Eucharist,  ii.  473. 
its  suprviDOcy  over  i]cinoa»,  ill.  426. 
)t^  use  in  Horcerv,  iii.  435. 
ltd  luo  by  Viitchus,  iii.  fiOO. 
Wainaiooiuen,  his  magic  poncr,  iii.  403. 
W&ldeniar  of   fircmcu    suppurtud    by    llie 

Sledingon,  UL  184. 
Wiitik-nmr  of  Sleawick,  case  of,  i.  83. 
WttUenftes,  their  ovigtn,  i.  77. 

their  ?nriA{tnns  of  belief,  L  79,  82 1  ii. 

160,  3im.  654. 
pcrwctUvd  ill  Aragon,  i.  81 ;  IL  170. 
thnr  organixnlion,  i.  83. 
vlrtuM  aBcribeii  to  thnoi,  L  85. 
in  M^-tz,  i.  131  ;  ii.  318. 
burned  at  Maurillac,  i.  179, 
of  Piedmont,  i.  319,  425  ;  ii.  195.  259. 
distinctive  (tigns,  i.  432. 
their  ropuution  ns  phyiiieians,  ii.  32. 
Ibeir  career  in  Kmnce,  ii.  M&. 
Uieir   rclationa    with  Catborl,   IL   146, 
579. 
with  HiiKMloft,  ii.  157,415. 
in  VrtlericLi,  li.  177, 179. 
their  nurnbem  in  Italy,  ii.  194. 
oonferencti  of  Hcrgamo,  ii.  196. 
eniigratiun  to  Naples,  ii.  247,  269,  268. 
of  S(ra-««burp,  ii.  319. 
of  Gcruiftny,  ii.  S17,  396. 
early  fmUhuld  in  Huhcmla,  ii,  427. 
dcrelopnient  in  BcberaiA,  ii.  429,  430, 

435,438,448.  512. 
iheir    ct'nneetiou    witli    Taborite?,    ii. 

512,  f.22. 
uitiU'  with  Bubctulon  Urcthrcn,  ii.  41G, 
564. 
Waldcnsianisni,  causes  of  its  peraifitcQCo,  ii. 
254. 
iu  kinship  to  ^icktiffltlsm,  ii.  141. 
Waldo,  Peter,  i.  76. 

mylhicnl  mission  to  nohcrnia,  il.  427. 
Waleran  of  Colo(;no  organizes  cpiBCOpal  luq., 

ii.  374. 
Wallachio,  Xnq.  in,  i.  356. 
Walleya,  Thomap,  persecuted,  HI  592. 
Wnlpiirgid  XiKht,  iii.  408. 
Waller  of  Brogcn  summoua  Clement  V.  to 

jitdgment,  iii.  327. 
Walter  the  Lollard,  bis  dcalh,  iL  37:J. 
Waller  of  Naplea,  the  Templar,  iii.  306. 
Woller,  Up.  of  Straasburg,  i.  10. 
Walther  voo  dcr  Vogelwelde  on  the  Clmrcb, 

1.64. 
Wand,  magicianV,  iii.  405. 
Warlike  character  of  ecclesiasticii,  i.  10. 
Wasmod,  John,  his  tract  on  Iteghnrds,  i. 

397. 
Warn  of  Li^gc   lod   the   Cathari.   L  109, 
SI8. 


ii.iil 
il 


Weather — see  Tempcttarii. 
Weeping,  inability  uf,  lo  witches,  iB^ 
Weiler,  Anna,  bumod,  iL  415. 
WencesUa  (Emp.)  depused  for  i 
persecute,  i.  220. 
his  iudifference  to  religioD,  B. 
supports  Jiu&n,  ii.  445. 
revohitionizoA  tlio  Ubircrsitj,  iS 
baobhes  iluas*8  opponents,  it 
opposes  uso   of  cup    hj    tbc 

471. 
threateQe<l  by  Si^sraunil,  u. 
hi6  death  iu  1419,  ii.  MS. 
his  fondaeas  for  magic,  liL  At<^ 
WcncesUs  Uw  ChUiast,  bumcU  in 

519. 
W'rneeiilaA  of  Dubii  procures  tofo' 

for  Uus8,li.457. 
Wcnheim,  Count  of,  ii.  419,  421, 
Wer-wolvca,  ii.  145  ;   iii.  391. 
Wihalil  of  Correy,  iii.  422. 
Wiclilifr,  John,  measures  sgainst,  i. 
hia  career,  ii.  433. 
veneration  for  iiim  In  Bobenii 

44fl. 

condemned  by  C.  of  Constuic^ 
WicklifHte  doctrinen,  ii.  440. 
resemble  Watden^inniiim 
diflseiTiinated  in  Ik>lKTinia 
Wickliffltcs  in  Franco,  ii.  142. 

in  Spain,  ii.  177,  178. 
Wilbranj,  Bp.  of  Uti-ecLl,  his 

Friainns,  iii.  185. 
Wilge  Anneu,  it.  388. 
Willielm,  Dolctnial,  burned,  \u 
Willautue  le  Febvrc,  iii.  6UI,  53|.| 
William,  Cardinal,  iiiq.-geDer«l,  LI 
William  the  Conqueror  cmplors  s 

420. 
William  of  E.'wcby.  I  263. 
William  the  Franciscan,  i.  ST7. 
William  of  Geniiep  (Cologne)  perss 

etics,  ii.  385,  380. 
William  of  llildcrniss,  ii.  406. 
William  of  Uoutpellicr  offvrs  to 

heresy,  i.  136, 
William  de  la  More,  iii.  801. 
William  of  Reims  persecutes 

112. 
Wiiliam  of  VciscUi,  ttocortAuitr  Es 

heroticft,  I  308. 
Willnsdorf,  destruction  of,  15.  S4i. 
Wills,  presence  of   priest 

29. 

Wimpfeling,  Jacob,  urges  refonn,  tl 
Windoabeiui, convent  of,  ii,  802. 
Winkel,  Flagellants  of,  ii.  408. 
Winkelers,  persecution  of,  ii.  40O1, 
Wirt,  Wigand,  bis  quarrel  ofcr 
Conoeptinn,  iii.  <»05, 
his  retraction,  iii.  (107. 
Wisigolhs,  their  laws  ou  8orcc77,  IU 
Wismar,  Doldni^t  burned  iu,  it. 
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Witch  of  Eodor,  the,  iil  888. 

Witch  of  Eye,  the,  iil  467. 

Witch-  burning,  Church  responsible  for,  lii. 

582,  647. 
Witchcraft,  iii.  492. 

absence  of,  in  13th  cent.,  iil.  446. 

distincUve  origin  of,  iu.  497, 499,  634. 

disbelief  in,  punishable,  iil  465,  506. 

papal  bulls  against,  iil  502,  606,  612, 
637,  640,  546,  547. 

only  curable  by  witchcraft,  iii.  607. 

causes  of  its  spread,  iii.  608, 639. 

incentives  to,  iii.  638. 

under  secular  jurisdiction,  iii.  612,  544, 
647. 

its  extension  in  16th  cent,  iii.  649. 
Witches,  their  allegiance  to  Satan,  iii.  386. 

proscribed  in  Mosaic  Lair,  ill  896. 

their  powers,  iii.  407,  502. 

necessary  to  Satan,  iii,  501. 

lose  power  when  arrested,  iil  509. 

their  power  over  judges,  iil  536. 

are  heretics,  iii.  542.  ■  * 

of  Brescia,  contest  over,  I  S89;   iii. 
547,  661. 
Witch-trialB,  process  of,  iii.  614. 
Witnesses,  danger  incurred  by,  I  817, 438. 

of  proceedings,  i.  376. 

torture  of,  i.  425, 436,  560. 

character  of,  i.  434. 

age  of,  1 435. 

inimical,  rejected,  L  436. 

their  names  kept  secret,  1 437 ;  il  477 ; 
iil  517. 

sworn  in  presence  of  accused,  I  439. 

retraction  of  evidence,  i.  439, 441. 

enmity  of,  the  onlv  defence,  i.  446, 448 ; 
iii.  517. 

disabling  of,  in  Hiisa^s  case,  il  477. 

secrecy  imposed  on,  il  93. 

for  defence,  rarity  of,  1 447. 

collected    against    the    Templars,   Iil 
257. 
Witnesses,  synodal,  origin  of,  I  812,  315, 
817,360;  il  117. 

in  prosecution  of  Gillcs  de  Rals,  in. 
479. 
Wives,  betrayal  of,  by  husbands,  i.  373. 

bound  to  denounce  husbands,  I  432. 

evidence  of,  1 436. 

dowers  not  confiscated,  I  509. 
Wok  of  Waldstein  bums  papal  bulls,  il 

460. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  efforts  at  reform,  il  4. 
Women  specially  are  sorcerers,  iil  503. 
Worcester,  C.  of,  in  1240,  on  estates,  i.  80. 
Worms,  Diet  of,  1 23 1,  on  confiscation,  i.  607 ; 
il  831. 

John  Drttndorf  burned,  il  414. 
Writ  de  hceretico  comburendo,  l  221. 
Wurzburg,  Ortlibenses  in  1842,  il  876. 

Hussitism  suppressed  in,  il  414- 

witches  burned  in,  iil  549. 


Wurzburg,  C.  of,  1287,  condemns  apostles, 
iii.  105. 
C.  of,  1448,  on  Beghards,  11 412. 


YATUDHANA,  iil  886. 
Tbafiez,  Rodrigo,  Master  of  Castile, 

iil  816. 
Yoke,  wooden,  penance  of,  i.  468. 
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